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SECTION  VIII. 


NAVAL  AND  MIUTARY  HYGIENE. 


Tuesday,  11th  August,  1891. 

The  Presidknt,  The  Ui'^lit  Hon.  The  T.ohi.  >V  .nt^.;..,  K.C.B.,  Y.C., 

in  the  Chair. 


Presidential  Address. 

BY 

The  Right  Hon.  The  Lord  Wam  \«.k,  K.C.H.,  V.C. 


I  feel  grejitlv  honoured  at  being  clu»>«*i»  tn  |»r»*s'hle  over  the  Naval 
and  Militarv  Section  of  wliat  is  perhaps  lh«'  mo^i  important  Conferenee 
that  has  ev<»r  assenihh'd  for  the  piiip^t.-^*'  of  dis^^Missing  questions 
eonueeted  with  {ho  sei^Miee  of  public  h^'sdih.  mimI  «specially  such  as 
tend  to  its  preservation  and  iuiprovenient. 

In  the  f«»w  words  !  would  now  addn-s  \t»  \..m  I  diall  not  venture 
upon  any  remarks  of  a  seientitic  or  teehuic.d  nninn' — iny  knowledge  of 
the  matters  und<*r  disfussion  is  confined  i<»  wh-M  I  h;i\e  acquire<l  when 
taking  part  in  Committees  upon  army  nudii-jd  s;j!>ir(ts,  and  upon  Red 
Cross  work.  J  shtdl  leave  the  discussion  •»!'  smh  -iibp-cts  to  the  abler 
treatment  of  tliose  who  will  follow  me  In  ilii-  roidVr*  nee,  and  1  will 
confine  myself  to  congratulating  you  U|)0ii  iIk-  as^^mi'lage  in  London 
of  so  large  and  varie<I  a  body  of  (listingiiisl»«-d  imMi.  representing  not 
only  England  and  her  Colonies,  but  almost  .-n.-h  ••ixili-ed  nation  of  the 
glol>e ;  and  to  inviting  those  jirouud  me  to  gi\<-  us  tIm-  henefit  of  their 
teaching  and  ex|X^rience  u])on  the  maiii  *|ii»*stioii  before  u.*^,  which  is 
how  be.st  to  maintain  in  full  efficiency  tli«'  gpai«si  i.-mporal  blessing 
which  is  accorded  to  mankind,  namely,  h«-alili  Im.jK  of  body  and  of  niin<l. 

I  can  imagine  no  worthier  tield  for  \\\v  pnu-rirjil  exercise  of  that 
scientific  sjnrit  which  is  the  special  outcome  oF  our  age  than  that  of 
developing  and  [xTfecting  the  many  m^jois  Avbi«-b  conduce  to  the 
maintenance  of  such  a  standard  of  bodily  iM-.dili  »-  shall  enable  our 
constantly  increasing  populations  to  obtniii  tlie  gr«-atest  amount  of 
working  power>  from  the  phy.^ical  and  ini»rll. ^nud  ipudities  whh  which 
nature  has  endowed  them. 

To  the  Military  Section,  over  which  I  h.-O'-  th.-  h«.uour  of  presiding, 
these  remarks  apply  with  special  force.      In   ;«ii  army  we  have  a  large 
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body  of  men,  removed  from  the  ordinary  conditions  of  life,  and  their 
physical  and  moral  well-being  confided  to  the  care  of  the  State.  To 
render  their  conditions  of  life  so  sanitary,  both  mentally  and  bodily,  as  to 
ensure  the  full  discharge  of  their  military  duties,  is  an  object  worthy  of 
the  life  devption  of  such  men  as  I  see  before  me  to-day.  A  vast  field  for 
improvement  of  all  kind  lies  before  us.  But  it  is  not  altogether  virgin 
soil  that  we  have  to  work  on.  Much  has  already  been  achieved,  and 
when  we  look  back  and  see  in  past  times  the  disregard  that  prevailed 
of  the  health  and  comfort  of  soldiers  in  barrack  life,  and  the  lack  of 
provision  for  the  sick  and  the  woundcl  in  war,  and  when  we  attempt 
to  realize  in  our  own  minds  the  amount  of  suffering  and  misery  which 
such  neglect  entailed,  we  can  congratulate  ourselves  on  all  that  has 
been  done  of  late  years. 

But  in  proportion  as  knowledge  increases,  and  as  the  spirit  of 
humanity  (which  I  may  call  the  special  virtue  of  modem  Christianity 
and  of  modern  civilization)  expands — so  do  the  requirements  of  military 
hygiene  and  of  all  it  involves  increase.  This  has  been  fully  recognised 
throughout  the  civilized  world,  both  by  Governments  and  by  peoples. 
In  the  United  States  of  America,  the  provision  made  for  soldiers 
disabled  in  the  service  of  their  country,  is  of  remarkable  efficiency  and 
completeness.  In  Europe  the  formation  of  numerous  societies  for 
voluntary  aid,  which  supplements  the  work  done  by  Qt)vemment  proves 
how  wide-sprea*!  and  deep-rooted  is  the  conviction  that  soldiers  and 
sailors  have  special  claims  on  all  that  charity  and  science  can  do  to 
lighten  the  trials  and  sufferings  that  are  a  necessity  of  their  calling. 
England  has  not  been  behind  other  nations,  and  the  English  Govern- 
ment has  recently  given  fresh  proof  of  its  appreciation  of  its  duties 
and  responsibilities  towanis  the  army,  by  a  large  Parliamentary  grant 
of  money  towards  the  construction  of  new  and  improved  barracks  at 
Aldershot  and  at  other  military  centres.  Me<lical  men  have  long  realized 
that  sunshine  and  fresh  air  are  their  best  sanitaiy  allies,  and  the  new 
l)arracks  now  being  constructed  by  our  engineers  are  built  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  reap  the  full  benefit  of  these  natural  advantages,  as  well 
as  of  recent  practical  and  scientific  improvements  for  artificial  warmth 
and  ventilation.  On  our  country  rests  special  and  peculiar  obligations 
x)ii  account  of  the  large  proportion  of  very  young  soldiers  who 
(owing  to  the  exigencies  of  voluntary  service  and  other  causes)  fill  the 
ranks  of  our  army,  and  who  spend  the  period  of  early  youth  under  the 
control  and  discipline  of  military  life.  That  such  control  should  result 
ill  the  improvement,  not  the  deterioration,  of  their  **  physique "  is  a 
mattor  of  paramount  importance  to  their  efficiency  while  with  the 
colours,  and  after  their  return  to  civil  life.  The  matter  is  complicateil 
by  the  fact  that  our  troops  are  not  confined  to  home  service,  but  are 
compelled  to  serve  in  every  variety  of  climate.  This  renders  a  full  study 
of  the  diseases  incident  to  tropical  and  other  climates  a  primary  necessity 
of  British  Military  Hygiene.  To  these  diseases  lads  and  young  men  fall 
•asier  victims  than  men  of  more  mature  age,  and  hence  our  troops  are 
found  to  be  specially  susceptible  to  them.  In  India  much  has  been  done, 
and  much  more  may  hereafter  be  done^  both  there  and  elsewhere,  by 
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transference  during  the  hot  seasons  to  hill  sanatoriums.  The  subjects 
I  have  thus  indicated,  and  many  simihir  topics,  will  afford  subject 
matter  for  far  more  prolonged  discussions  than  the  present  week  of 
conference  can  admit  of. 

My  own  active  co-operation  with  members  of  the  Army  Medical 
profession  is  limited  to  my  work  with  the  **  National  Aid  Society  for 
Sick  and  Wounded  in  War."  I  shall  always  look  back  with  satisfaction 
to  the  time  when  I  was  associated  with  many  thoughtful  and  experienced 
members  of  the  profession,  and  had  the  privilege  of  working  with  them, 
during  the  great  Franco- German  War  of  1870-1.  Relief  was  rendered 
to  the  wounded  of  both  sides  on  the  battlefield  and  often  under  fire  by 
devoted  men,  some  of  whom  I  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  at  this 
Congress.  Surgeons  and  voluntary  workers  of  all  nations  united  in 
the  great  work  of  humanity,  and  performed  their  self-imposed  duties 
regardless  of  all  save  the  preservation  of  life  and  the  alleviation  of 
suffering.  Women,  too,  gave  their  services ;  and  women's  work — ^begun, 
as  regards  England,  during  the  Crimean  War,  and  under  the  direction 
of  that  much  honoured  lady,  Florence  Nightingale — received  a  great 
impetus  during  the  Franco-German  War.  It  has  now  become  a 
recognized  branch  of  the  English  Army  Medical  Service,  to  the  great 
advantage  of  the  sanitary  condition  of  our  army  hospitals  and  of  the 
comfort  and  happiness  of  the  patients. 

These  are,  however,  in  some  degree  retrospective  thoughts,  and 
relate  mainly  to  the  past.  The  object  of  this  Congress  is  not  to  look 
back  but  forward. 

It  is  by  the  discussions  and  suggestions  in  meetings  such  as  these 
that  progress  in  the  future  is  assured.  For  practical  purposes  the  work 
before  us  is  divided  into  Sections,  and  each  separate  Branch  of  the 
Congress,  having  in  view  the  same  general  end  and  object,  gives  its 
share  of  aid  and  assistance  in  advancing  the  physical  welfare  of  the 
community  at  large. 

The  Congress  of  London,  so  ably  inaugurated  yesterday  by  its 
President,  His  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  of  Wales,  at  the  strikingly 
representative  and  largely  attended  meeting  held  in  St.  James'  Hall, 
holds  out  a  bri^t  promise  of  hope  that  it  will  largely  advance  the  great 
cause  which  its  members  have  at  heart. 

We  all,  rich  and  poor,  workers  and  men  of  leisure,  feel  the 
value  of  health,  though,  like  many  other  blessings,  we  hardly  realize  its 
full  value  until  <leprived  of  it.  But  rarely  has  this  universal  feeling 
been  so  truly  and  eloquently  expressed  as  by  a  well-known  writer  of  ibe 
last  century,  Sterne,  in  whose  words  I  will  ask  to  be  allowed  to  clf>8e 
these  few  inaugural  remarks : — 

^<  O  blessed  Health !  thou  art  above  all  gold  and  treasure ;  His  thou 
^  who  enlargest  the  soul»  and  openest  all  its  powers  to  receive  instruc- 
^'  tion,  and  to  relish  TTrtue.  He  that  has  thee  has  little  more  to  wish 
'*  for.  And  he  that  is  so  wretched  as  to  want  thee,  wants  everything 
'*  with  thee." 


->-^-f^ 
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Modem  Quarantine  in  Canada  and  in  the  United  States. 

BY 

Fredkrick  MoNTizAMBEKT,  M.D.  Etliu.,  P.R.C.S.E.,  D.C.L.,  Medical 

Sujx»niiteu(U*iit,  Cauailiaii  Quarantine  Service,  President 

American  Public  Health  Association,  «fec. 


The  word  "  quarantine  "  has  been  retained  in  ust*  from  habit  and 
for  convenience  of  expression.  As  applied  to  our  seiiboanl  protective 
establishments  against  the  introduction  of  infectious  <lisease  from  abroad, 
it  ha^,  however,  long  cejvsed  to  imply  the  idea  of  a  routine  time 
of  detention. 

"  Me<lical  inspection  '*  to  tletect  actual  ca.scs  of  illness ;  and  what 
is  known  as  **  maritime  sanitation  "  to  destroy  the  micro-organisms  of 
disease  in  vessels,  clothing,  <fec.,  with,  in  some  cases,  the  detention  under 
quarantine  of  observation  of  **  suspects "  for  a  term  varying  with  the 
period  of  incubation  of  the  particular  (Hsease,  constitute  the  practice 
covered  by  the  expression  "  maritime  quarantine." 

In  Canada  quarantine  is  entirely  under  the  National  Govciiiment. 
In  the  United  States  it  is  under  the  various  States,  and  in  some  cases 
the  seaboard  cities.  These  local  quarantine  establishments  are,  however, 
supplemented  by  national  quarantine  or  i-efuge  stations.  The  expecta- 
tion is  that  many  of  the  local  establishments  will  come  more  and  more 
to  act  merely  as  inspecting  stations,  and  that  vessels  requiring  treatment 
will  be  sent  to  the  nearest  national  (piarantine  station. 

The  details  of  the  appliances  in  use  at  our  (piarantines  vary — as  may 
well  be  expected  — to  a  certain  extent,  in  accordance  with  the  special 
demands  of  each  port.  And  these  demands  are  influenced  by  questions 
<»f  latitude  and  climate,  by  the  presence  or  absence  of  a  large  annual 
immigration  through  the  port,  and  by  the  distance  of  the  1)0^  from  a 
fully  e(iuipi>e<l  national  stiition. 

But  the  differences  aiv  in  degree  rather  than  in  kind. 

There  is  a  general  acceptance  of  steam,  the  mercuric  chloritle 
drench,  aj[id  fumigation  with  sulpliur  dioxide,  as  our  recognised  means 
of  disinfection,  and  the  a|)pliances  for  the  use  of  these  sineral  means  aie 
adopted  more  or  less  fully  and  completely  as  the  necessities  of  (^ach 
])articular  port  may  seem  to  deman<l. 

The  main  recpiirements  for  a  quarantine  station  are  held  to  be  as 
fallows:  — 

1.  A  boarding  station,  so  placed  as  to  command  the  channel  lea<ling 
to  tjie  port. 

2.  A  boarding  steamer,  fitted  witli  hospital  cabins  for  landing  the 
sick,  and  \vith  appliances  for  disinfecting  in  the  offing  ships'  hospitals 
with  the  mercuric  chloride  drench,  and  with  steam,  when  such  <lisin- 
fection  is  found  to  l>e  all  that  tlie  vess<4  requires. 

3.  A  reserve  steamer  to  replace  the  usual  boarding  steamer  on 
emergency,  ami — where  the  station  is  isolate<l — to  act  as  supply  and 
mail  stei\mer,  for  the  forwarding  of  convalescents,  <fcc. 
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4.  An  anehomge  for  vessels  under  quarantine  of  obsenation.  It 
should  be  placed  conveniently  for  the  main  establishment,  and  safely 
remote  from  the  track  of  commerce. 

5.  A  deep-water  pier.  The  depth  of  water  at  low  ti<Ie  at  its  end 
should  be  at  least  equal  to  the  draught  of  the  largest  ve.ssels  coming 
to  the  poi-t,  with  a  frontage  sufficient  for  such  vessels  to  moor  to  it  if 
required.     L^pon  this  pier  there  should  be  constructe<l — 

(a.)  A  warehouse ; 

{h)  Elevated  tanks  for  disinfecting  solutions  ; 

(c.)  A  disinfecting  house  containing  steam  disinfecting  cylinders  ; 

{d.)  Sulphur  furnaces,  engine,  exhaust  fans,  <fec.  for  fumigation. 

6.  A  lazarette  or  hospital  for  the  treatment  of  infectious  diseases. 

7.  Separate  accommodation  for  non-infectious  cases  from  infected 
vessels  in  quarantine. 

8.  Detention  houses  for  the  detention  under  observation,  in  groups, 
of  "  suspects"  or  persons  who  have  l)een  expose<l  to  infection. 

9.  Quarters  for  officers  and  staff. 

10.  Telegraphic  communication  with  the  rest  of  the  world.  Tele- 
phonic communication  l)etween  the  tlifferent  parts  of  the  station. 

11.  A  bacteriological  laboratory. 

12.  A  cremation  furnace  for  the  disposal  of  the  bo<lies  of  those 
who  liave  died  of  infectious  disease. 

The  disinfection  appliances  may  Im?  described  somewhat  more  at 
length. 

Mercuric  chlori<le  drench.  Upon  the  pier  a  framework  is  erected 
some  35  or  40  feet  high.  On  top  of  this  is  a  circular  wronght-iron 
tank,  capable  of  holding  about  S,000  gallons.  The  top  of  the  tank  is 
(•lose<l  by  a  secure  cover  to  prevent  access  of  light  to  the  solution.  On 
the  top  of  this  cover  is  placed  centrally  a  wooden  cask  holding  about 
60  gallons.  In  this  the  mercnu-ic  salt  is  dissolved,  and  then  let  down 
into  the  tank  through  a  woo<len  faiicet ;  65  to  70  pounds  of  the  mercuric 
chloride  are  used  for  one  chiu-ge.  The  stn^ngth  of  the  solution  used 
being  from  1  in  700  to  1  in  1,000.  In  the  tank  near  the  lower  e<lge 
are  three  heavy  faucets  of  galvanised  iron,  to  each  of  which  is  screwed  a 
lead  of  one  inch  four-ply  rubber  hose.  Tlie  ends  of  these  \w  on  tlie 
pier,  and  are  lengthened  by  additional  scc-tions  to  reach  any  part  of  the 
largest  vessel.  To  the  far  extremity  of  each  hose  a  nozzle,  or  a  ro.*<e 
for  spraying,  is  attached,  provided  with  a  stop-cock.  During  disin- 
fection all  three  lea<ls  may  be  used  sinudtaneously,  fore,  aft,  and 
amid.ship.  On  a  single  vessel  from  1,500  to  3,000  gallons  may  be  used 
in  drenching  and  spraying  all  attainable  surfaces  of.  the  vessel  excepting 
cargo,  but  including  ballast,  hold,  saloons,  forecastle,  decks,  <^e.  The 
process  requires  from  half-an-hour  to  two  hours,  according  to  circum- 
stances.    The  bilge  water  also  is  repk'iced  by  XhU  solution. 

Steam  di.^^infeeting  cylinders.  These  chand>ers,  two  or  three  at 
one  station,  consist  of  jacketed,  cylindrical  shells,  made  of  strong  boiler 
iron,  each  shell  l)eing  40  or  50  feet  long  and  7  or  8  feet  in  diameter, 
inside  measurement,  and  furnished  with  doors  at  each  end.    All  clothing, 
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bedding,  hangings,  Ac.,  are  taken  from  vessels  undergoing  maritime 
sanitation,  place<i  in  the  cylinders,  and  alloweil  to  remain  for  15  to  20 
minutes  subjected  to  a  temperature  of  230°  Fahr.  dry  and  moist  heat. 
A  crane  is  provided  for  swinging  the  moveable  doors  or  heads  into  and 
out  of  place.  The  cylinders  are  covered  with  hair-felting  and  canvas 
to  prevent  radiation.  The  clothing,  <fcc.  is  hung  on  trucks  Mrith  clothes 
racks ;  these  are  admitted  at  one  end  and  taken  out  at  the  other.  The 
steam  is  admitted  into  the  manifolds  from  a  stationary  boiler  close  at 
hand.  The  cylinders  are  provided  with  safety  valves  variously  weighted 
and  set,  according  as  steam  under-pressure  or  streaming  steam  may  be 
preferred.  Dry  heat  is  first  introduced,  raising  the  temperature  to  180° 
to  190°  Fahr. ;  steam  is  then  turned  on,  bringing  the  thermometer  up  to 
230°,  at  which  it  is  held  for  some  20  minutes  or  half-an-hour. 

Sulphur  dioxide  fumigation.  Various  patterns  of  furnaces  for 
sulphur  fumigation  are  in  use.  They  are  all  alike  in  the  principle 
of  driving  the  sulphur  fumes  by  powerful  fans  with  great  power  and 
velocity  into  the  closed  holds  or  apartments  of  vessels,  so  as  to  force 
the  fumes  into  every  cranny  and  crack.  The  confined  air  of  the  hold 
haviug  first  been  expelled,  is  replaced  by  an  atmosphere  sui-charged 
with  sulphur  dioxide.  The  fan  is  run  by  a  special  engine.  The 
furnaces  are  connecte<l  to  the  vessel  by  a  pipe  of  galvanised  iron  and 
asbestos  cloth  of  one  foot  in  diameter.  An  average  of  three  or  four 
pounds  per  1,000  cubic  feet  is  employed,  and  the  fumes  are  generally 
kept  for  24  hours  in  the  vessel's  hold. 

One  very  good  form  of  this  furnace  is  that  introduced  by  Assistant- 
Surgeon  Kinyoun,  Unite<l  States  Marine  Hospital  Service.  It  is  on 
the  principle  of  a  reverberatory  furnace,  consisting  of  a  series  of  shelves 
arranged  one  above  another,  each  shelf  holding  a  pan  of  sulphur. 
A  forced  draught  is  kept  up  by  means  of  a  fan-blower  connected  at  the 
bottom.  The  draught  of  air  charged  trom  the  burning  sulphur  of  each 
shelf  is  made  to  reach  and  pass  over  the  shelf  above  by  means  of 
apertures  made  by  shortening  the  shelves  alternately  at  their  front  and 
back  ends.  With  an  experimental  furnace  repeated  experiments  gave 
Dr.  Kinyoun  from  14  to  16  per  cent,  of  sulphiu*  dioxyde,  temperature 
21**  centigrade^  while  burning  sulphur  in  a  closed  place  gave  only 
6  per  cent,  at  21°  C,  i.e.,  it  would  not  support  the  combustion  of 
sulphur  above  that  per  centage.  A  more  recently  modified  furnace  at 
Charleston,  South  Carolina,  has  given  gas  testing  18  per  cent,  sulphur 
dioxyde. 

Quarantinnble  dUecues. — The  Canadian  regulations  have  always, 
since  their  first  promulgation  in  1832,  included  '<  Asiatic  cholera,  fever, 
**  small-pox,  scarlatina,  measles,  or  any  other  infectious  and  dangerous 
^^  disease."  In  some  parts  of  the  United  States  the  list  is  limited  to 
yellow  fever,  typhus,  cholera,  and  small-pox.  At  ports,  however,  where 
there  is  immigration,  the  list  is  more  extensive;  thus  at  Boston  it 
includes  also  diphtheria,  scarlet  fever,  typhoid  fever,  and  measles ;  and 
at  New  York,  with  all  the  above,  relapsing  fever  is  also  mentioned,  "  and 
**  any  diseases  of  a  contagious,  infectious    or  pestilential  chMtu^ter, 
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^^  which  shall  be  considered  by  the  health  officer  dangerous  to  the 
**  public  health/'  Within  the  last  two  years  leprosy  has  been  added 
to  the  list,  both  in  Canada  and  the  United  States ;  and  in  the  latter 
country,  since  the  Ist  of  April  last,  consumption  is  classed  amongst  the 
dangerous  and  contagious  diseases  barring  admission,  immigrants 
suffering  from  it,  being  now  ordered  to  be  returned  to  the  ports  from 
whence  they  came. 

Canada  has  nine  principal  quarantine  stations,  viz.,  Halifax^ 
Pictou,  Hawkesbury,  and  Sydney,  Cape  Breton  in  Nova  Scotia; 
St.  John  and  Miramichi  in  New  Brunswick;  Charlottetown  in  Prince 
Edward  Island ;  the  St.  Lawrence  Quarantine ;  and  Victoria  in  British 
Columbia. 

The  United  States  Government  has  eight  national  quarantine  or 
refuge  stations,  viz.,  Delaware  Breakwater,  Delaware;  Cape  Charles, 
Virginia;  Sapelo  Sound,  Georgia;  Key  West,  Florida;  Chandeleur 
Island,  Mississippi;  and,  on  the  Pacific,  San  Diego,  California;  San 
Francisco,  California;  and  Port  Townsend,  Washington. 

In  addition  to  these,  many  ports  have  well-equipped  stations ; 
amongst  these  may  be  specially  mentioned  New  York,  Charleston, 
North  Carolina,  New  Orleans,  and  Galveston,  Texas. 

For  ports  that  have  not  organised  quarantines  the  collectors  of 
customs  are  efficient  aids.  In  the  United  States  they  have,  by  law,  the 
power  of  search  and  detention  of  vessels;  and  in  Canada  they  are 
required  by  law  to  cause  a  medical  inspection  of  any  suspected  vessel 
before  granting  a  customs  entry,  and  if  the  presence  of  infectious 
disease  be  discovered,  they  are  empowered  to  send  the  vessel  to  the 
nearest  equipped  quarantine  station. 

The  Marine  Hospital  Bureau  at  Washington  compile  and  issue 
an  "  Abstract  of  Sanitary  Reports "  which  come  to  them  by  mail  or 
cable  from  all  parts  of  the  world.  This  they  kindly  furnish  weekly  ta 
quarantine  officers.  The  prompt  information  this  gives  of  infectious 
disease  abroad,  and  the  warning  of  what  to  specially  look  for  in  vessels 
from  foreign  ports,  are  of  great  importance  and  value. 

In  the  carrying  out  of  the  quarantine  administration  throughout 
Canada  and  the  United  States,  full  weight  is  given  to  the  endeavour  ta 
reduce  to  the  minimum,  consistent  with  safety,  the  interference  witli 
the  liberty  of  the  individual,  and  with  the  financial  interests  involved.. 
It  is  recognised  that  seaboard  quarantines  cannot  be  expected  to  entirely 
prevent  the  introduction  of  all  disease  from  abroad  without  such 
detention  of  all  vessels,  passengers,  and  merchandise,  and  such  con- 
sequent interference  with  trade  and  commerce,  as  would  be  in  justifiable 
and  impracticable  in  ordinary  circumstances.  The  necessity  for,  ancf 
vital  importance  of,  state,  provincial,  and  municipal  boards  of  health,, 
with  their  organised  system  of  notification  and  isolation  we  are  fully 
alive  to.  They  form,  with  our  seaboard  quarantines,  our  double  line- 
of  defence.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  we  realise  that,  almost  without 
exception,  epidemic  disease  has  come  to  our  continent  by  ships,  and' 
our  seaboard  quarantines  are  held  accountable  for  dealing  with  actual 
cases  of  disease  arriving,  with  infected  vessels  and  effects,  and  with  those 
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suspected  of  being  infected.  By  the  methods  of  medical  inspection  and 
maritime  sanitation  that  I  have  thus  briefly  endeavoured  to  describe 
they  strain  out  and  protect  the  country  from  a  very  large  per-centage, 
indeeil,  of  the  exotic  disease  which  threatens  it  from  time  to  time, 
and  tlhit  without  any  undue  interfei-ence  with  commerce;  und  they 
arc  further  cajwible  of  more  complete  aad  extended  action  when  special 
circumstances  call  for  it  at  any  particular  time  and  place. 


Quarantaine  et  Inspection  Medicale. 

PAR 

Vai^entin  Vignabd,  D.M.P.,  Ancien  Directeur  du  Service  Sanitaire 
des  Bouches  du  Danube. 


La  vapeur  et  T^lectricite  dominent  le  monde  moderne.  Les  appli- 
cations de  ces  deux  agents  ont  chang^  du  tout  au  tout  les  conditions 
d'existence  des  peuples.  Elles  ont  fait  de  la  rapidity  des  communications 
un  besoin  vital ;  elles  ont  forc6  et  forceront  de  plus  en  plus  a  abaisser 
les  barri^res  elevees  entre  les  nations,  soit  i)ar  la  nature,  soit  par  les 
gouvemants. 

Au  nombre  de  ces  barri^res,  la  moindre  n'a  pas  ete  Tinstitution 
quarantenaire.  De  Tancienne  quarantaine,  je  n'ai  rien  k  dire,  elle  a 
disparu  a  pen  pres  compl^tement  et  ce  qui  en  reste  9^  et  \k  ne  vaut  gu^i*es 
la  peine  qu'on  s'en  occuppe ;  mais  elle  a  ]aiss6  derri^re  elle  une  trace 
profondu  de  son  passage.  C*est  cette  influence,  plus  ou  moins  cachoe 
de  Tancienne  institution  qui  cause  dans  le  monde  des  hygi^nistes  le  defatit 
d'entente  qu'on  observe  chaque  fois  qu'il  s'agit  de  prophylagie  Inter- 
nationale. Les  hygi^nistes  en  effet  se  partagent  en  deux  camps :  dans 
Tun  on  se  declare  en  faveur  de  la  quarantaine ;  dans  I'autre,  on  la 
remplace  par  ce  qu'on  appelle  "  Inspection  medicale." 

Ce  defaut  d'entente  est  extr^mement  f^heux,  car,  pour  ne  rien 
tlire  de  plus,  il  jette  du  discredit  sur  les  autorites  sanitaires  et  empeche 
le  public  d'avoir  confiance  en  des  mesures  qu'il  entend  approuver  par 
ceux-ci,  condamner  par  ceux-1^.  Ne  serait-il  pas  possible  de  trouver 
un  terrain  d'entente  sur  lequel  la  conciliation  de  ces  fr^res  ennemis 
lK)urrait  se  faire  ?  Ce  serait  un  grand  honneur  .pour  ce  congres  de  le 
d^couvrir,  de  le  bien  determiner  et  de  mettre  ainsi  fin  k  des  discussions 
steriles  qui  n'ont  que  trop  dure. 

Que  sont  done  ces  deux  systemes  ? 

Pour  fixer  les  id6es,  prenons  un  exemple  bien  defini.  Supposons 
an  navire  venant  d'un  lieu  contamin^,  apres  avoir  eu  des  morts  pendant 
la  traversee  et  ayant  encor  des  malades  au  moment  de  son  arrivee. 
Voyons  comment  vont  se  comporter  chacun  des  systemes  rivaux.     Je 
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n'ai  pas  besoiii  dVntrer  dans  le  (letnil  tle.s  mesures,  il  me  suffit  de  les 
iudiquer,  ce  que  je  fais  de  la  maniere  ^uivante : — 

Quarantaine,  Inspection  medicale. 

l^  Arraisonnementdunavire  :  1".  Id. 

examen  medical  de    requij>age  et 
passagers. 

2^.  Le  navire   est  envoye   au  2**.  Le  navire  est   envove   au 

lazaret     ou     il     sera     soumis    au      lazaret  ou  il  sera  retemi  le  temps 
dediargement    sanitaire   et    ou,   le      n^a<»aire        au         deehargement 
dechargement    termine,    il     devra      sanitaire. 
rester    en  "quarantaine**  pendant 
taut  de  jours. 

3**.  Les  malades  sont  Isolds  h  3<».  Id. 

rinfirmerie. 

4r  Les  i)assagers  bien  portants  4^  Les  iMissagers  bien  portaiits 

scut  mis  en  quarantaine  au  lazaret  sont  libres  de  continuer  leur 
pendant  tant  de  jours.  Pendant  voyage,  yornxxx  qu'ils  donnent 
le  temps,  disinfection  du  linge  de  l*addres.se  exatte  du  lieu  ou  ils  se 
corps,  de  la  literie,  des  vetements,  rendent  et  apres  desinfection  des 
etc.  objets  susceptibles  leur  ap^wrtenant. 

5".  La  fin   de  la  quarantaine 
etant  arrivce  sans  incident^**,  navir 
et  personnel    sont    mis    en    libre 
pratique. 

Ou  voit  au  premier  coup  d'oeil  que  les  deux  syst^Nmes  sont  composes 
des  memes  elements  "isolement**  et  "desinfection.*'  Ce  qui  les 
distingue,  c*est  la  fa^on  de  comprendre  et  d'appliquer  les  proce<les 
prophy  lactiques . 

Dans  la  quarantaine,  le  duree  de  la  sequestration  est  fixee  tout 
d'abord,  et  si  cette  duree  ne  pent  etre  diminuce,  elle  pent  6tre  augmente*- 
dans  certaines  eventualites.  Le  navire,  les  passagers,  les  merchandises 
ont  beau  avoir  ^te  assainis,  on  les  garde  pendant  tout  le  temps  determine 
au  premier  moment  et  dont  le  duree  a  et6  mesuree  d'apr^s  la  con- 
naissance  qu'on  croit  avoir  de  Tincubation  de  la  maladie.  Ce  temps 
ccoule,  on  met  tout  le  monde  en  liberie  et  on  n*a  pris  aucun  precaution 
lK)ur  empecber  ce  qui  pent  se  produire,  si,  plus  tard,  le  mal  se  develop[K^ 
quand  meme,  sur  un  des  quarantenaires. 

Sous  le  regime  de  Finspection  medicale,  la  dur.^e  de  la  s.'questratioji 
n*est  point  fixee  d*avance;  cette  duree  n*est  point  bas6e  sur  la  notion 
tres  incertaine  de  la  dur^e  de  I'incubation.  Elle  n'est  imposee  que  pom* 
le  temps  necessaire— strictement— a  Tassainissement  du  navire  et  des 
effete  suspects,  ainsi  qu*^  la  guerison  des  malades.  Cette  duree  est  done 
en  rapport  direct  avec  le  degr^  de  nos  connaissances  touchant  la 
desinfection. 

Voila  une  premi&re  difference  entre  la  quarantaine  et  Finspection 
medicale,  difference  tout  a  Favantage  de  cette  derniere  ;  mais  il  y  en  n 
d'autres  d'une  plus  grande  portee. 
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£n  laissant  libres  imniediatement  les  personnes  saines,  afin  de 
donner  satisfaction  au  besoin,  de  plus  en  plus  imp^rieux,  de  rapidity 
dans  les  comrounieations,  Tinspection  medieale  n'a  point  perdu  de  vue 
qu'elle  ouvrait  par  \k  la  porte  k  des  contaminations  post^rieures  possibles. 
C'est  pour  y  obvier  qu'elle  prescrit  de  suivre  les  personnes  liber^s 
jusqu'au  lieu  de  leur  destination,  qu'elle  les  sun'eille  pendant  un  certain 
temps  afin  de  prendre  las  mesures  convenables  au  moindre  signe  suspect. 
Cela  est  devenu*  possible  et  m^me  facile  et  il  est  a  remarquer  que  ce  sont 
pr^is^ment  les  agents  qui,  apr^  nous  avoir  forces  de  renoncer  a  Tancien 
sjst^me,  nous  fournissent  le«  mojens  d'appliquer  le  nouveau  avec  succes. 
Un  voyageur,  en  effet,  gr^e  k  la  vapeur  et  k  T^lectricite,  echappe  a  la 
quarantaine ;  mais  il  n*^chappe  pas  k  Tinspection  medieale  grace  a  cette 
mSme  vapeur  et  cette  mSme  Electricity. 

II  est  une  autre  consequence,  extr6mement  importante,  de  Tin- 
spection  m6dicale ;  dans  ce  systeme,  un  voyageur,  sain  a  Tarriv^e,  pout 
dtre  atteint  de  la  maladie  redout^  apr^s  etre  rendu  k  destination.  On 
prend,  il  est  vrai,  toutes  les  mesures  n^cessaires  pour  empecber  la 
contagion.  Mais  il  est  certain  que,  si  la  locality  ou  se  trouve  le  malade 
est  malsaine,  si,  par  consequent,  elle  offre  de  trop  bonnes  conditions 
m^sologiques  au  developpement  du  ma),  celui-ci  jjourra  plus  facilement 
r^sister  aux  mesures  prescrites.  D*oii  decoule,  apr^s  la  nEcessit6  de 
prendre  ees  mesures,  celle  de  veiller  a  Tassainissement  de  la  localite  elle- 
m^me.  Et  c'est  ce  qui,  selon  moi,  donne  a  Tinspection  medieale  une 
importance  sociologique  de  premier  ordre.  Elle  porte,  en  effet,  au  plus 
haut  degrE  la  notion  d'assainissement ;  elle  amene  logiquement  avec  elle 
Tassainissement  general  du  pays. 

En  m6ditant  sur  ce  sujet,  on  se  demande  pourquoi  les  hygienistes 
se  sont  divisEs  en  deux  camps.  Comme  je  le  faisais  remarquer  plus 
haut,  les  deux  syst^mes  sont  formes  des  memes  Elements ;  ils  ne 
different,  en  apparence  du  moins,  que  par  le  dosage  de  ces  elements. 

Je  dis  :  en  apparence.  En  allant  au  fond  des  choses,  on  comprend 
mieux  la  veritable  raison  de  ce  mnnfiue  <rentente.  C'est  que  les  deux 
systemes  sont  rendus  distincts  j>ar  Tidee  qui  les  inspire.  Leur  esprit  est 
different.  Dans  la  quarantaine,  c'est  Tesprit  d'isolement  qui  domine ; 
dans  rinspection  mEdicale,  c'est  I'esprit  de  desinfection,  d'assainissement, 
qui  inspire  toutes  les  tlEcisions. 

En  verite,  y  a-t-il  lieu  de  prendre  parti,  de  se  declarer  pour  Tun  ou 
pour  I'autre  des  deux  systemes  ?  Je  n'en  crois  rien  pour  ma  part,  et  je 
ne  fais  pas  difficulte  d'avouer  que  je  les  accepte  tons  les  deux.  II  n'y  a 
entre  eux  aucune  contradiction.  11  suffit,  pour  s'en  persuadev,  de  se 
rappeler  qu'en  matiere  de  sciences  d'applunition,  il  n'y  a  pas  une  fa^on 
d'agir,  il  y  en  a  une  infinite ;  car,  en  chaque  cas,  il  faut  prendre  les 
mesures  appropriees  spEcialement  a  ce  cas.  Or  tons  les  hygiEnistes  saveuc 
on  de^Taient  savoir  qu'il  y  a  des  cas  on  la  quarantaine,  \roire  I'ancienne 
avec  tout«s  ses  rigueurs,  est  seule  applicable,  tandis  que,  dans  d'autres 
circonstances,  Finspection  medieale  rendra  des  services  plus  parfaits ; 
qu'enfin  il  y  a  souvent  lieu  de  les  combiner  dans  des  proportions  varices. 
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Decider  ce  qu'il  faut  faire  en  un  cas  donne  est  une  question  d'appr^ia- 
tion  qui  doit  se  renouveler  pour  chaque  cas  et  dont  la  solution  variera 
dans  le  temps  et  dans  Tespace. 

Ici  je  reviens  k  ce  que  je  disais  plus  haut  de  Tesprit  qui  regit  les 
deux  systfemes.  II  est  Evident  que  pour  prendre  la  decision  la  plus 
juste,  la  plus,  conforme  aux  besoins,  il  est  indispensable  que  les 
hygi^nistes  ne  se  d6clarent  plus  partisans  exclusifs  de  Tun  ou  de  Tautre 
syst^me.  Cela  ne  suffit  pas.  II  faut  davantage  :  11  faut  que  la  notion 
de  disinfection  prenne,  dans  leurs  preoccupations,  le  pas  sur  la  notion 
d*isolement  i  les  progrds  en  propbylaxie  sanitaire  Internationale  sont  a 
ce  prix. 

On  reconnaitra  que  le  changement  souhait^  s'est  produit,  lorsque 
le  mot  quarantaine  aura  disparu  du  vocabulaire  des  autorit^s  sanitaires. 
On  pourrait  discuter  cette  assertion  et  se  demander  quel  inter^t  il  pent  y 
avoir  k  changer  un  nom  connu  depuis  des  si^cles  et  k  le  remplacer  par 
une  appellation  nouvelle.  Je  suis,  pour  ma  part,  persuade  qu'il  y  a,  a 
cette  modij&cation,  un  interet  tres  grand. 

Le  mot  quarantaine^  represente  contradiction  s^culaire,  un  ensemble 
de  mesures  qui  ont  pu  avoir  leur  utilit6,  qui  peuvent  Tavoir  encore,  mais 
qui  ne  sont  plus  que  tr^  rarement  applicables  et  qui  doivent  le  devenir 
de  moins  en  moins,  car  elles  sont  en  opposition  avec  les  besoins  les  plus 
pressants  de  notre  civilisation.  L' esprit  qui  dirige  les  institutions 
prophylactiques  contemporaines  doit  se  modifier  en  m^me  temps  que  les 
conditions  des  relations  internationales.  A  une  chose  nouvelle,  il  faut  un 
nom  nouveau,  sous  peine  de  s'exposer  k  des  confusions  perpetuelles. 
Le  public  pour  lequel  Texpression:  quarantaine,  represente  quelque 
chose  de  bien  defini,  ne  sera  convaincu  que  Torientation  des  autorit^s 
sanitaires  a  cliangee  que  s'il  les  entend  de  servir  d'une  appellation  nouvelle. 
Les  mots  ont  leur  puissance :  Nomina^  numina. 

n  n'est  pas  besoin  de  nouveaux  raissonnements  pour  que  Ton 
comprenne  que,  dans  le  but  de  r^aliser  les  desires  exprim^s  dans  cette 
note,  la  chose  la  plus  urgent  est  la  connaissance  de  moyens  de  disinfec- 
tion surs  et  rapides.  Je  ne  me  suis  pas  propose  d'aborder  la  question 
de  la  desinfection  :  il  me  suffira  de  dire  qu'elle  ne  |)ourra  etre  resolue 
pour  les  navires  comme  pour  le  reste,  que  par  des  experiences  s6v^rement 
conduites  sur  une  grande  (Schelle  et  que  cette  solution  est  presque  la 
condition  sine  qua  non  de  I'adoption  gen^rale  de  I'inspection  m^dicale 
par  les  autorit^s  sanitaires. 

Je  resume  ces  quelques  lignes  dans  les  propositions  suivantes  : — 

1**  II  n'y  a  pas  contradiction  entre  la  quarantaine  et  Tinspection 
m6dicale,  qui  toutes  deux,  sont  composees  des  m^mes 
61^ments  :  isolement  et  disinfection. 

2**  Ces  deux  syst^mes  ne  sont  differenci^s  que  par  le  dosage  de  leurs 
Elements.  Dans  la  quarantaine,  I'esprit  d'isolement  domine> 
dans  rinspection  m^dicale,  Tesprit  de  disinfection. 

3**  Ces  deux  syst^mes  devraient  se  fondre  en  un  seul,  inspire  par 
Tesprit  de  disinfection  et  dont  les  vari^t^s,  allant  de  la 
quarantaine  ancienne  k  I'inspection  m^dicale  pune,  seraient 
appliqu^es  suivant  les  circonstances. 
t    p.  2258.  ]) 
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4**  Le  mot  quarantaine,  impliquant  nn  ensemble  traditionnel  de 
mcsures  oil  Tid^e  d'isolement  domine,  de\Tait  ^tre  abandonn^ 
par  \os  autorites  sanitaires. 

5^*  Des  experiences  s^rieuses  devraient  6tre  institutes  scientifique- 
ment  pour  trouver  des  moyens  de  dfeinfection  surs  et  rapides 
pour  assainir  les  navires,  contenant  et  eontenu. 


The  Medical  Supervision  of  the  Mercantile  Marine. 

BY 

J.  Stopfobd  Taylor,  M.D.,  Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  the 
City  and  Port  of  Liverpool. 


-^*Oo<— 


Tlie  few  observations  I  am  about  to  present  to  this  meeting  will 
refer  moi-e  particularly  to  the  port  of  Liverpool,  ^vith  which  I  have 
been  connected  for  many  years,  and  will  apply  to  the  system,  or  rather 
want  of  system,  in  the  medical  supervision  of  the  mercantile  marine ; 
and  I  trust  that  my  remarks  will  not  be  thought  in  any  way  reflecting 
upon  gentlemen  who  discharge  the  various  duties  they  are  called  upon 
to  perform  in  an  able  and  satisfactory  manner,  so  far  as  their  separate 
and  isolated  position  will  permit. 

In  an  old  country,  where  regidations  have  been  made  to  meet  the 
requirements  and  necessities  of  a  growing  population  and  extended 
communications  with  other  countries,  it  must  naturally  be  expected 
that  some  of  them  will  become  obsolete,  will  not  answer  the  purpose  for 
which  they  were  intended,  and — if  not  in  opposition — certainly  do  not 
work  harmoniously  with  others ;  and  it  is  with  the  view  of  obtaining 
a  more  efficient  system  by  the  consolidation  of  the  powers  of  the 
various  authorities  that  I  have  l)een  induced  to  trespass  upon  your 
time  with  this  paper. 

All  emigrants  are  examined  on  embarkation  h^  doctors  appointed 
by  the  Board  of  Trade.  The  Customs  appoint  a  quarantine  officer  to 
visit  all  inward  bound  ships  on  which  there  is  infectious  disease,  and 
there  is  the  medical  officer  of  health  of  the  Port  Sanitary  Authority, 
who  acts  under  the  authority  of  the  Local  Government  Board. 

The  importance  of  the  emigration  trade  as  a  support  of  the 
shippmg  interest  and  the  welfare  of  the  port,  is  deserving  of  every 
consideration ;  but  whilst  looking  at  it  from  a  commercial  point  of  view 
we  must  not  be  oblivious  of  the  responsibilities  attaching  to  it,  as  well 
to  the  emigrants  tliemselves  as  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  countries  to 
which  they  are  being  taken.  On  an  average,  above  200,000  emigrants 
sail  from  Liverpool  annually,  the  greatest  number  generally  leaving  in 
April,  May,  August,  and  September.  As  mcmy  as  2,000  or  3,000 
will  occasionally  sail  on  one  day.  These  people  are  medically  inspected 
as  the}'  board  the  ships,  and  should  any  of  them  appear  unwell  they 
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are  carefully  examined,  and  if  neoessatj  rejected.  The  restdt  of  these 
inspections  is  communicated  to  the  Board  of  Trade :  but  no  report  is 
sent  to  the  Port  Sanitary  Authority  on  the  subject,  and  it  is  only  by 
accident  that  the  medical  officer  of  health  learns  that  cases  of  infectious 
disease  have  been  detected.  It  has  occurred  that  patients  suffering  from 
smallpox  and  scarlatina  have  been  re-landed  on  the  stage  amongst  a 
crowd  of  people  and  taken  to  lodging-houses,  and  in  some  few  instances 
have  taken  their  departure  by  train,  and  returned  home. 

This  system  is  not  at  all  satisfactory ;  the  emigrants  ought  to  be 
examined  in  a  properly  appointe<l  place  before  going  on  shipboard. 
When  the  emigrants  spend  a  day  or  two  in  the  lodging-houses  they  are 
visited  by  doctors  engaged  for  the  purpose  by  the  shipping  companies ; 
but  to  lessen  expense  many  emigrants  are  taken  direct  to  the  ships  on 
their  arrival  by  train. 

The  introduction  of  so  many  strangei*s  into  Liverpool  has  led  to 
outbreaks  of  cholera,  smallpox,  relapsing  fever,  &c.  in  the  city,  and  it 
is  most  essential  that  the  existence  of  infectious  disease  amongst 
emigrants  should  be  ascertained  as  soon  as  possible,  and  communicated 
at  once  to  the  health  authorities.  Further,  it  is  necessary  for  the  safety 
of  the  emigrants  themselves,  that  only  those  in  health  should  be  taken 
on  board  ship,  as  it  is  impossible  for  the  one  doctor  to  supervise  800 
or  1,000  people,  the  majority  of  whom  may  be  suffering  from  the 
discomforts  of  a  voyage. 

Whatever  sickness  occurs  on  the  outward  passage  of  an  emigrant 
ship  is  not  reported  to  the  health  authorities,  and  only  cases  of  sickness 
existing  at  the  time  of  the  vessel's  return  are  reported  through  the 
Customs.  For  want  of  this  information  the  conditions  on  shipboard 
are  concealed,  and  much  mischief  may  ensue  ;  very  recently  several 
outbreaks  of  diptheria  occurred  on  one  of  the  large  steamers,  and  no 
information  was  given  by  the  ship's  doctor  or  the  owners,  and  the 
medical  officer  of  health  only  learnt  the  fact  by  hearing  from  the 
United  States  that  passengers  suffering  from  the  disease  had  been 
placed  in  quarantine.  No  doubt,  returns  are  made  to  the  shipping 
companies,  but  they  are  private,  and  not  available  by  the  health 
authorities. 

The  emigration  doctors  have  many  duties  to  discharge,  besides 
those  already  mentioned,  in  accordance  with  the  regulations  of  the 
Board  of  Trade,  liz.,  to  see  that  the  sanitar}'  conveniences  are  satis- 
factory, that  there  is  no  overcrowding  of  passengers  or  crew,  that  no 
nuisances  exist,  &c.  Most  of  these  matters  are  by  the  Public  Health 
Act  of  1875  subject  to  the  Port  Sanitary  Authority;  for  Section  110 
states  "  That  any  ship  or  vessel  lying  in  any  river,  harbour,  or  other 
**  water,  within  the  district  of  a  local  authority,  shall  be  subject  to  the 
**  jurisdiction  of  that  authority  in  the  same  manner  as  if  it  were  a  house 
"  within  such  district." 

We  now  come  to  an  important  consideration  which  has  not  only 
a  local  but  a  general  interest,  and  is  variously  looked  upon  by  different 
countries.     So  far  as  England  is  concerned,  we  may  say  that  quarantine 
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is  abolished,  for,  though  the  Quarantine  Act  of  1825  exists,  it  is 
never  enforced,  except  in  the  case  of  yellow  fever.  Quarantine  stations, 
once  so  numerous  around  our  coast,  have  been  swept  away,  with 
lazarettos  and  their  expensive  establishments;  no  pest  houses,  airing 
hulks  or  fumigating  apparatus  exist :  they  have  disappeared  and  are  not 
missed.  To  satisfy  the  fears  of  the  timid  and  gratify  the  admirers  of 
old  customs  two  or  three  disused  men-of-war  are  moored  at  the 
Mothertank,  off  the  Isle  of  Wight,  with  a  staff  of  well-trained  officers 
and  men  to  deal  with  any  vessel  ordered  by  Her  Majesty's  Government 
to  be  placed  in  quarantine.  In  Liverpool  we  have  a  quarantine  officer 
appointed  by  the  Customs  authority  to  carry  out  the  Quarantine  Act : 
and,  by  a  general  order  of  that  body,  he  is  instructed  to  visit  all  ships 
arriving  with  infectious  disease  on  board  (except  cholera),  and  should 
the  disease  be  plague  or  yellow  fever,  he  is  to  place  them  in  quarantine ; 
in  the  case  of  the  other  infectious  diseases,  the  Customs  officer  is  directed 
to  communicate  the  fact  to  the  medical  officer  of  health,  who  then  takes 
charge  of  the  patients  and  ship.  Some  few  years  ago  a  vessel  was  put  in 
quarantine  in  the  Mersey,  because  some  cases  of  yellow  fever  had 
occurred  on  board  during  her  homeward  passage;  and  after  being 
detained  several  days,  application  had  to  be  made  to  the  Port  Sanitary 
Authority  to  take  charge  of  the  ship  before  the  Vvvfy  Council  could 
release  her. 

The  Privy  Council  have  power  reserved  to  them  under  the  old 
Quarantine  Act,  which  is  re-enacted  by  the  Public  Health  Act  of  1875, 
to  deal  with  every  form  of  infectious  disease,  as  the  Act  states  "  that 
**  every  vessel  having  on  board  any  person  affected  with  a  dangerous 
"  or  infectious  disease  shall  be  deemed  to  be  within  the  provisions  of 
"  the  Act  of  the  Sixth  year  of  King  George  the  Fourth,  Chapter  78, 
"  although  such  vessel  has  not  commenced  her  voyage,  or  has  come 
"  from,  or  is  bound  for,  some  place  in  the  United  Kingdom."  Ex- 
cluding cholera  ships,  which  by  a  special  order  of  the  Local  Government 
Board,  are  placed  under  the  control  of  the  medical  officer  of  health,  all 
other  infected  ships  are  to  be  visited  by  the  Customs  medical  officer, 
and  are  liable  to  quarantine.  By  the  Act  39  and  40  of  Victoria  ch.  36, 
sect.  234,  the  Privy  Council  may  from  time  to  time  require  that  no 
person  shall  land  from  a  ship  coming  from  a  place  infected  with  yellow 
fever,  or  other  infectious  disease,  until  the  officers  of  the  Customs  have 
examined  into  the  state  of  health  of  the  persons  on  board,  and  given 
permission  to  land,  any  person  being  liable  to  a  penalty  of  100/.  for 
disobedience. 

These  j^owers  of  the  Customs,  acting  under  the  authority  of  the 
Privy  Council,  are  in  a  measure  antagonistic,  and  opposed  to  the 
satisfactory  working  of  the  Port  Sanitary  Authority.  Section  110  of 
the  Public  Health  Act,  1875,  as  amended  by  the  Public  Health  (Ships') 
Act,  1885,  gives  ever}-  power  to  the  local  authority  to  deal  with  infected 
ships.  The  section  as  amended  reads  as  follows,  "  For  the  purposes  of 
**  the  provisions  of  this  Act  relating  to  nuisances,  and  also  for  the 
'*  purposes  of  the  provisions  of  this  Act  relating  to  infectious  diseases 
"  and  hospitals  as  are  contained  in  sections  120,  121,  &c.,  Ac.     Any 
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**  ship  or  vessel  lying  in  any  river,  harbour,  or  other  water  within  the 
"  district  of  a  local  authority,  shall  be  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  that 
**  authority  in  the  same  manner  as  if  it  were  a  house  within  such 
"  district :  and  any  ship  or  vessel  lying  in  any  river,  harbour,  or  other 
^'  water  within  the  district  of  a  local  authority  shall  be  deemed  to  be 
**  within  the  district  of  such  local  authority,  as  may  be  prescribed 
"  by  the  Local  Government  Board :  and  where  no  local  authority  has 
'^  been  prescribed,  then  of  the  local  authority  whose  district  nearest 
"  adjoins  the  pUice  where  such  ship  or  vessel  is  lying.  The  master  or 
^*  other  officer  in  charge  of  such  ship  or  vessel  shall  be  deemed  for  the 
"  purpose  of  the  said  provisions  to  be  the  occupier  of  such  ship  or 
**  vessel." 

By  this  section,  the  Port  Sanitary  Authority  has  equal  power  with 
the  quarantine  officer  in  dealing  with  infectious  disease  on  board  vessels, 
excepting  that  of  placing  them  in  quarantine.  They  can  direct  the 
cleansing  and  disinfection  of  any  ship  or  any  part  of  it,  or  of  any 
articles  likely  to  retain  infection,  so  as  to  check  or  prevent  infectious 
disease;  they  may  direct  the  destruction  of  any  bedding,  clothing, 
or  other  articles,  which  have  been  exposed  to  infection  from  any 
dangerous  infectious  disorder,  and  may  give  compensation  for  the 
same ;  they  may  remove  to  hospital  any  person  who  is  suffering  from 
any  dangerous  infectious  disorder  and  is  on  board  any  ship  or  vessel, 
provided  the  patient  is  willing  to  be  removed  5  should  the  patient  object, 
an  order  can  be  obtained  on  the  certificate  of  the  medical  officer  of 
health  from  any  justice  for  his  compulsory  removal,  and  any  person 
who  wilfully  disobeys  or  obstructs  the  execution  of  such  order  is  liable 
to  a  penalty  not  exceeding  20/.;  they  may  make  regulations  for  the 
removal  and  keeping  in  hospital,  as  long  as  may  be  necessary,  of  any 
person,  brought  within  their  district  by  ship  or  boat,  who  is  infected 
with  a  dangerous  infectious  disorder.  These  powers  are  sufficient  to 
deal  with  the  ordinary  infectio.us  diseases,  small-pox,  scarlatina,  measles, 
Ac.,  where  it  is  not  necessary  to  detain  a  vessel ;  but  with  cholera  other 
powers  are  required,  which  the  Local  Government  Board  have  conferred 
on  Port  Sanitary  Authorities  by  an  Order  dated  28th  August  1890, 
which  re-affirms  the  provisions  contained  in  previous  Orders. 

By  this  Order,  if  an  officer  of  the  Customs  ascertains  from  the 
master  of  a  ship,  or  has  reason  to  suspect  that  a  ship  is  infected  with 
cholera,  he  shall  detain  such  ship,  and  order  the  master  to  anchor  or 
moor  the  same  in  such  position  as  he  directs.  While  such  ship  is  so 
detained  no  person  shall  leave  the  same.  The  officer  of  Customs 
detaining  the  ship  shall  forthwith  give  notice  to  the  sanitary  authority, 
and  his  detention  of  the  ship  shall  not  cease  until  it  has  been  visited  and 
examined  by  the  medical  officer  of  health,  unless  the  examination  be 
not  commenced  within  12  hours  after  notice  given  to  the  sanitary 
authority.  The  medical  officer  of  health  if  he  have  reason  to  believe 
that  any  ship  within  the  district  of  his  sanitary  authority,  whether 
examined  by  the  Customs  officer  or  not,  is  infected  with  cholera,  or  shall 
have  come  from  some  place  infected  with  cholera,  shall  visit  and  examine 
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such  ship,  and  give  a  certificate  stating  whether  tlie  ship  is  or  is  not 
infected  with  the  disease.  The  master  of  a  ship  certified  to  be  infected 
with  cholera  shall  anchor  or  moor  it  at  the  place  appointed  by  the 
sanitary  authority  and  the  chief  officer  of  the  Customs.  The  medical 
officer  of  health  shall  examine  every  person  on  board,  and  in  the  case 
of  any  person  suffering  from  cholera  or  from  any  illness  which  the 
medical  officer  suspects  may  prove  to  be  cholera,  shall  certify  accordingly ; 
and  any  person  not  so  certified  shall  be  permitted  to  land  immediately 
on  giving  to  the  medical  officer  of  health  his  name  and  place  of 
destination,  stating,  where  practicable,  his  address  at  such  place,  and  the 
name  and  address  of  such  person  shall  forthwith  be  transmitted  by  the 
clerk  of  the  sanitary  authority  to  the  local  authority  of  the  district  in 
which  the  place  of  destination  of  such  person  is  situate. 

Every  person  certified  by  the  medical  officer  of  health  to  be 
suffering  from  cholera  shall  be  removed,  if  his  condition  permit  of  it,  to 
some  hospital ;  and  no  person  so  removed  shall  leave  such  hospital  until 
the  medical  officer  of  health  shall  have  certified  that  such  person  is  free 
.from  the  said  disease.  If  the  person  suffering  from  cholera  cannot  be 
removed,  the  ship  shall  remain  subject,  for  the  purpose  of  this  Onler, 
to  the  control  of  the  medical  officer  of  health,  and  the  infected  person 
shall  not  be  removed  from  or  leave  the  ship,  except  with  the  consent  in 
writing  of  the  medical  officer  of  health.  Any  person  certified  to  be 
suffering  from  illness,  which  the  medical  officer  of  health  suspects  may 
prove  to  be  cholera,  may  either  be  detained  on  board  ship,  or  taken  to 
some  hospital  and  detained  two  days  to  ascertain  whether  the  disease  is 
cholera  or  not.  The  me<lical  officer  is  further  instructed  to  give  such 
directions  and  take  such  steps  as  may  be  necessary  to  prevent  the 
spread  of  infection,  such  as  the  disposal  of  deml  bodies,  the  destruction 
or  disinfection  of  clothing,  the  disinfection  of  the  ship,  &c.  The  above 
is  an  epitome  of  the  Order  of  1890,  but  Orders  of  a  somewhat  similar 
character  were  previously  made,  and  under  these  a  number  of  cholera 
ships  were  treated,  more  particularly  <luring  the  prevalence  of  cholera  in 
Marseilles  and  the  neighbourhoo<l  in  1884,  when  several  vessels  having 
and  having  had  cholera  on  board  arrive<l  in  the  Mersey.  Since  then, 
vessels  have  arrive<i  from  infected  ports  in  Spain  and  France  and  have 
been  meilieally  examined,  and  in  no  single  instance  has  a  case  of  cholera 
occurred  among  the  passengers  who  vrere  permitted  to  land,  or  among 
the  inhabitants  of  Liverpool.  The  powers  of  the  Order  wore  amply 
sufficient,  and  secured  the  object  of  relieving  the  sick  and  of  pi'eventing 
the  extension  of  the  disease.  Far  different  was  the  state  of  things  in 
1860,  when  cholera  ships  were  treated  under  the  Quarantine  Act.  I  had 
then  the  sad  experience  of  seeing  the  sufferings  of  the  sick  and  the 
spread  of  disease,  thus  affording  a  striking  contrast  between  the  old  and 
the  new  .systems,  and  presenting  the  most  positive  evidence  of  the  great 
advance  of  sanitary  knowledge. 

If  a  disease  like  cholera  can  be  controlle<l  by  medical  inspection, 
why  not  apply  the  same  regulations  to  ships  infected  with  yellow  fever  ? 
From  my  long  experience  in  dealing  with  infectious  disease  on  land  and 
ships,  I  am  quite  satisfied  that  similar  provisions  applied  to  yellow  fever 
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ships  would  be  equally  successful  and  more  likely  to  ppevent  the  intro- 
duction and  spread  of  disease  than  keeping  the  healthy  and  the  sick 
together  in  quarantine. 

In  conclusion  I  would  suggest  that  all  sanitury  and  metlicai  mattei's 
appertaining  to  ships  should  be  placed  under  the  control  and  manage- 
ment of  Port  Sanitary  Authorities,  acting  under  the  direction  of  the 
Local  Government  Board ;  that  the  medical  inspexitors  of  emigrants  and 
emigration  ships  should  be  officers  of  the  Port  Sanitary  Authorities  and 
not  of  the  Boanl  of  Trade ;  that  the  ships'  doctors  ^loukl  report  to  the 
Port  Sanitary  Authority  all  cases  of  sickness  occurring  -  on  shipboard, 
both  on  the  outward  as  well  as  on  the  homewanl  voyage;  that  the 
Quarantine  Act  should  be  repealed,  and  if  it  be  thought  necessary 
to  retain  any  of  its  powers,  let  them  be  transferred  to  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board ;  that  the  name  of  quarantine  doctor  be  abolished,  as  the 
term  is  misleading,  and  that,  instead  of  being  a  Customs  officer,  he 
should  be  transferred  to  the  Port  Sanitary  Authority  as  a  medical 
inspector  to  board  all  vessels  having  infectious  disease  on  board  jj 
being  armed  with  full  powers,  he  could  detain  vessels  if  infected  with 
cholera  or  yellow  fever,  and  could  carry  out  the  various  regulations 
applicable  to  each  case ;  and  for  the  ordinary  cases  of  infectious  disease 
could  order  their  removal  to  hospital,  and  the  necessary  disinfection  and 
cleansing  of  the  ships. 


->-<D0o>-<- 


DISCUSSION. 

Br.  B^r«nger  F^vaud  (Directeur  du  service  de  Saut^  de  la  Marine 
fran^aise): — ^Messieurs,  Je  ne  comptais  pas  prendre  la  parole  sur  la 
question  des  quarantaines ;  mais  je  crois  devoir  le  faire  en  presence  de 
rint^eesante  communication  de  M.  le  Dr.  Yignard,  pour  dviter  tout 
malentendu  au  sujet  de  ce  point  important  de  I'hygiene  internationale. 
Je  desire  bien  souligner  que  les  opinions  de  M.  Yignard  lui  sont  absolu- 
ment  personnelles. 

La  question  des  maladies  transmissibles  par  importation  est  extrems- 
ment  importante.  Elle  a  besoin  d'etre  envisagee  dans  son  ensemble,  sous 
peine,  si  Ton  n'^tudie  qu'un  de  ses  details,  de  ne  pas  arriver  a  un  r^sultat 
efficace.  II  ne  faut  pas  oublier  dan^  cette  question,  que  si  time  ie  money, 
la  vie  hnmaine  est  le  capital  de  cette  monnaie.  Dans  un  Congr^s  qui  se 
tient  dans  la  Metropole  de  la  plus  grande  nation  maritime  et  com- 
merciale  de  TEurope,  je  suis  certain  que  je  r^ponds  h  Topinion  de  tous, 
en  disant :  qu'avant  tout  et  surtout  lo  but  a  atteindre  par  I'hygiene  eat 
de  preserver  le  mieux  possible  rexisteuoe  humaine.  Une  minute,  une 
jour,  une  semaine  out  peu  d'importanoe  quand  il  s'agit  de  la  vie  des 
masses. 

La  France,  malgre  qu*elle  conserve  le  mot  de  quaraniaUie  dans  son 
vocabulaire  sanitaire,  ne  reste  pas  endormie  dans  les  antiques  habitudes 
des  ai^cles  pass^.  Elle  vient  de  donner,  en  1890,  un  exemple  frappant 
de  sa  soUioitude  et  de  son  esjMit  de  progr^s,  au  sujet  du  cholera  d'Espagne. 
Les  admirables  r^etiltats  qu'elle  a  obtenus  avec  son  sjathne  sanitaif  c  oi^t 
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montr^  an  monde  entier  qu'aveo  sea  mesnres  et  ses  r^glements  sagement 
compris,  elle  ponrait  pr^erver  sa  population  de  Tinyasion  d'nne  maladie 
qni  avait  la  r^pntation  jusqn'ici  de  se  joner  des  obstacles  qn*on  essayait  de 
lui  opposer. 

On  ponrrait  penser  d'apr^s  la  communication  de  M.  Yignard,  qu'en 
France  le  mot  quarantaine  implique  une  dur^  de  sequestration  longue  et 
xmiforme,  ne  pouvant  dtre  abr^g^e  dans  aucun  cas.  Nous  avons  tons  les 
jours  la  preuve  du  contraire.  Lorsqu'un  navire  arrive  contamin^  dans 
noB  ports,  il  est  plao6  dans  les  conditions  n^ssaires  pour  ne  pas  dtre  un 
danger  pour  la  sant^  publique;  et,  'k  chaque  instant,  le  temps  de  sa 
s^uestration  yarie.  Oe  temps  est  toujours  born^  \  Textr^me  limite 
minimum  qu*impose  la  prudence.    * 

Messieurs,  en  pr^ence  des  r^ultats  obtennus,  n'ayons-nous  pas  le 
droit  de  dire  que  nous  faisons  aussi  bien  qu'on  peuc  le  faire  dans  cette 
science  d'hygi^ne  pr&ervatrice  qui  progresse  tons  les  jours  P 

Dans  une  question  aussi  importante  il  faut,  ai-je  avancd  tont-k-rheure, 
Toir  I'ensemble  et  ne  pas  se  laisser  entrainor  a  n'envisager  que  des  details 
incomplets.  G*est  pour  cela  que  je  pense,  ponr  ma  part,  que  la  communi- 
cation de  M.  Yignard,  toute  int^ressante  qu'elle  soit,  ne  s'occupe  que 
d'une  partie  de  la  question ;  j*estime  que  ce  n'est  pas  Ik  la  Toie  qui  m^nera 
ik  la  solution  du  probl^me. 

Dans  la  Gouf(^rence  tenue  a  Rome  les  m^decins  de  Tlnde,  r^connaissant 
I'eztr^me  importance  qu'ii  y  a  pour  TEurope  a  impdcber  rimportation  da 
cholera  par  les  pterins  musulmans,  ont  promis  dVtudier  et  d'appliquer 
I'ensemble  des  moyens  ndcessaires  k  la  pr^ervation  de  nos  contr^es  ik 
regard  de  cette  maJadie.  B  faut  examiner  avec  soin  les  re  sal  tats  qu'ils 
ont  obtenus  jusqn'ici,  pour  decider  quelque  chose  k  ce  sujet. 

D*ailleurs,  Messieurs,  ce  n'est  pas  en  quelques  heures,  et  dans  un 
Congrfes  qui  envisage  les  questions  d'une  mani^re  g^n^rale,  qu*on  pent 
esp^rer  dire  le  dernier  mot  dans  une  affaire  de  cette  importance. 

Par  consequent  tout  en  ayant  ^coute  la  communication  de  M.Vignard 
avec  grand  int^r^t,  je  crois  qu'on  ne  doit  y  voir  qu'une  appreciation 
purement  personnelle. 

Si  on  voulait  aller  plus  avant  dans  I'etude  de  cette  question,  ce  serait 
k  une  Commission  internationale  composee  des  autorites  scientifiques  et 
officielles  en  mati^re  d'hygiene,  k  ^todier  ce  grand  et  important  sujet. 
Car,  ne  noas  y  trompons  pas,  Messieurs,  ce  n'est  pas  avec  ce  qu'a  dit 
M.  Yignard,  toat  interessante  que  soit  sa  communication,  que  nous 
pourrions  decider  ici,  d  priort,  ce  qui  sera  la  vraie  solution. 

Cette  solution  r^sultera,  je  le  repete,  de  I'^tude  et  de  la  discussion  de 
tous  les  details.  Toute  autre  mani^re  de  proceder  n'arriverait  pas  au  biit 
que  nous  cherchons  tous  ici : — Chercher  d  sattvega/rder  cm  muvx  possible,  la 
ifie  des  masses  d'hommes  dont  les  hygienistes  ont  Vhonneur  d^avoir  la  charge 
d  quelque  pays  qu*xls  opparHennent 

Dr.  Henry  S.  Armstrong,  (Medical  Officer  of  Health,  Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne  and  River  Tyne  Port ;  President  of  the  Society  of  Medical 
Officers  of  Health,)  expressed  his  regret  that  the  system  at  Liverpool  as 
described  by  Dr.  Taylor  was  allowed  to  exist.  As  shown  by  the  distio- 
guished  French  minister  who  had  just  spoken,  and  also  by  M.  Yignard  in 
his  able  paper,  the  word  **  quarantine  "  in  its  original  sense  was  ancient  and 
obsolete.  Why  then  continue  it  either  in  that  or  any  modified  sense, 
especially  since  arrangements  prescribed  by  the  Local  Government  Board 
were,  in  the  speaker's  view,  amply  sufficient  for  all  emergencies?  As 
medical  officer  of  health  of  eighteen  years'  standing  to  the  City  of  New- 
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castle-npon-Tyne,  where  all  the  principles  of  sanitary  supervision  were 
minntely  carried  out,  the  speaker  had  the  ftillest  and  most  implicit  con* 
fidenoe  in  the  efficacy  of  the  arrangements  on  shore  in  operation  for  the 
prevention  of  infectious  disease ;  and  he  was  equally  confident  that  the 
corresponding  arrangements  afloat  were  aU  that  was  necessary.  The 
conflict  of  authority  with  regard  to  inquiry  as  to  cholera  on  shiphoard 
between  the  Board  of  Trade  and  the  Local  Government  Board  was  much 
to  be  regretted.  A  few  years  ago  the  speaker  had  personal  experience  of 
this  conflict,  as  follows : — 

A  few  years  ago  the  Assistant  Medical  Officer  of  Health  on  the  Biver 
Tyne  Port  had,  acting  under  the  order  of  the  Local  Oovernment  Board, 
boarded  a  vessel  arriving  from  a  cholera  infected  port. 

The  crew  were  and  had  been  quite  free  fi^om  disease,  but  the  ship  had 
not  a  clean  bill  of  health.  The  assistant,  after  completing  his  examination, 
left  the  ship  as  he  was  authorised  to  do  under  the  order  above  named. 
Soon  afberwards  the  speaker,  as  medical  officer  of  health  of  the  port, 
received  a  letter  from  the  Board  of  Trade  informing  him  that  his  assistant 
had  been  guilty  of  a  breach  of  the  Quarantine  Act.  The  medical  officer 
of  health  applied  to  the  Local  Qovemment  Board  for  advice  as  to  his  duty 
in  a  future  similar  case,  but,  as  might  have  been  expected,  had  not  received 
any  definite  instruction  on  this  point.  Since,  as  stated  by  M.  Yignard, 
steam  and  electricify  had  completely  altered  all  the  conditions,  the 
speaker  considered  that  quarantine  should  now  be  abolished  altogether. 
in  conclusion  the  speaker  gave  his  entire  support  to  the  views  expressed 
in  the  concluding  paragraph  of  the  paper  by  Dr.  Stopford  Taylor. 

Dr.  J.  Wright  Mason,  (Medical  Officer  of  Health,  Hull,)  spoke  in 
reference  to  the  inspection  of  emigrants  arriving  at  the  Port  of  Hull, 
numbering  from  40,000  to  50,000  annually,  vi&  Liverpool  for  America, 
and  the  precautionary  measures  adopted.  The  port  authority  were  in 
complete  telegraphic  communication  with  the  pilots'  boarding  station  at 
Spurn,  and  any  illness,  however  slight,  on  any  ship  is  telegp'aphed. 
There  was  an  inspection  of  all  ships  arriving  at  the  pork,  the  emigrants 
being  inspected  both  on  their  arrival  and  departure.  A  port  hospital  with 
all  modem  appliances  had  been  established  in  Hull,  where  they  had  no 
Customs  or  Board  of  Trade  inspection  as  in  Liverpool.  He  was  of  opinion 
that  the  medical  inspection  should  also  be  vested  in  the  port  sanitary 
authority. 

T>r.  Alfred  E.  Harris,  (Medical  Officer  of  Health,  Town  and  Port 
of  Sunderland,)  said  that  the  English  Government  should  make  such 
arrangements  with  their  consuls  abroad  that  immediate  iL  formation 
should  be  forwarded  to  the  Local  Qt)vemment  Board  by  telegraph  of  the 
existence  of  infectious  disease,  and  that  they  should  distribute  such 
information  to  the  various  port  authorities  of  the  country,  so  that 
they  would  be  enabled  to  watch  vessels  coming  from  these  ports  more 
closely  than  is  done  at  present.  Instance  was  given  of  an  outbreak  of 
small-pox  among  persons  who  had  landed  from  a  ship  coming  from  a 
Spanish  port,  which  would  have  been  prevented  by  a  medical  examination 
of  the  crew  on  entering  the  port,  such  as  would  have  undoubtedly  taken 
place  if  the  speaker  had  known  of  the  existence  of  small-pox  at  the  port 
of  departure  of  the  vesseL 

Colonel  Alfred  A.  Woodlinll  (Lieut.-Colonel,  Medical  Depart- 
ment,  U.S.  Army),  referring  to  the  desire  of  the  last  speaker  that  local 
officers  might  be  notified  of  the  approach  of  infected  vessels,  said  that 
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such  a  system  is  praotically  in  force  in  the  United  States.  The  United 
States  consuls  at  maritime  places  ilelegraph  to  the  Washington  GrOTerU- 
ment  the  name  of  the  ship  and  the  character  of  the  disease  believed  to  he 
carried — of  course,  serious  or  infectious  diseases — ^whioh  information  is 
immediately  communicated  to  the  health  offioer  of  the  port  of  destination* 
What  is  thus  done  in  the  United  States  it  would  appear  might  readily  be 
accomplished  by  a  country  haying  such  wide  commercial  relations  as  Great 
Britahi. 


>  mmm   < 


Sanitation  Afloat. 

BY 

R.  W.  CoppiNGER,  M.D.,  M.Ch.,  R.N. 

^hpOo^^ ■ ' 

The  chief  difficulty  in  regard  to  the  provision  of  suitable  accom- 
modation  for  the  crew  of  a  man-of-war  consists  in  the  fact  that  while 
the  vessel  must  be  constructed  of  mani^eaUe  dimensions  for  manoeurring 
purposes,  and  is  therefore  restricted  in  length,  the  number  of  the  crew 
is  based  upon  what  is  required  for  the  efficient  working  of  the  engines, 
guns,  and  torpedos. 

In  other  words,  the  housing  of  the  crew  is  apt  to  be  regarded 
as  of  secondary  impoi-tance  in  the  designing  of  a  ship-of-war,  as  compared 
with  the  p^o^^sion  of  space  for  carrying  the  greatest  possible  quantity 
of  mechanical  fighting  material.  That  this  must,  to  a  certain  extent, 
ever  be  the  case,  is  a  fact  that  has  to  be  accepted  by  sanitarians ;  for  the 
primary  object  of  a  man-of-war,  in  fact  the  object  of  its  existence,  is  to 
act  as  a  fighting  machine ;  and  the  country  requires,  and  the  rivalry 
of  other  great  powers  requires,  that  all  othel*  functions  be  to  s(»ne  extent 
subordinated  to  this. 

*fhe  very  limited  accommodation  available  for  our  crows,  with  its 
attendant  inconveniences,  is  not,  however,  of  so  much  consequence 
as  might  at  first  sight  appear  to  be  the  case,  because  future  naval  actions 
are  likely  to  differ  very  materially  from  those  of  the  past  in  respect  to 
duration.  The  terribly  destructive  action  of  the  three  great  engines 
of  mpdern  naval  warfare,  viz.,  the  heavy  gun,  the  ram,  and  the  toi-pedo, 
will  probably  limit  the  duration  of  an  engagement  to  a  very  brief 
period.  Again,  owing  to  the  very  extensive  use  of  steam  propulsion 
and  the  facilities  for  obtaining  information  of  a  vessel's  movements 
affcmled  by  the  telegraph  wii-e,  vessels  will  not  now-a-days  require 
to  keep  at  sea  so  long  as  in  former  times.  Hence  it  is  that  the  evils 
entaOe<l  by  a  long-continued  subjection  to  insufficient  air-space  on  board 
ship,  will  not  (as  formerly)  come  into  force  so  as,  by  lowering  the 
physical  efficiency  of  our  men,  to  influence  materially  the  issue  of  a 
naval  action  at  sea. 

The  question  of  airspace  and  ventilation  as  applied  to  men-of-war 
has  always  been  a  difficult  problem,  and  the  progress  of  modern  naval 
architecture,  necessitated  by  altered  conditions  of  warfare,  tends  in  many 
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ways  to  make  its  solution  more  difficult  of  attainment.  Among  thes^ 
conditions  may  be  mentioned  (1)  the  very  great  amount  of  airspace 
occupied  by  machinery  and  stores  connected  with  torpedo  work,  and 
(2)  the  introduction  of  watertight  bulkheads.  These  latter  partitions 
are  a  great  source  of  difficulty  in  respect  to  obtaining  a  complete 
circulation  of  mt  throughout  a  ship. 

It  is  of  little  use  to  draw  compariscms  between  house  ventikition 
and  ship  ventilation  in  regard  to  the  steps  to  be  taken  for  successfully 
coping  with  the  latler,  because  the  conditions  are  widely  dissimilar. 
The  contrast  must  be  obrious  when  one  calls  to  mind  the  ever  varying 
position  of  a  ship  with  regard  to  sunshine  and  wind,  the  deflection 
of  air-currents  caused  by  the  trim  of  the  sails  and  the  consequent 
interference  with  uptakes  and  downtakes,  and  the  number  of  apertures 
in  the  shape  of  hatchways,  ports,  and  scuttles  which  have  to  subser^  e 
other  purposes  besides  those  of  ventilation ;  all  oi  these  rendering 
somewhat  abortive  thoBe  systems  of .  ventilation  (applicable  to  houses) 
which  depend  upon  the  action  of  natural  forces. 

The  introduction  of  the  turret  and  barbette  i^tem  of  construction 
into  our  modem  battleships,  with  the  consequent  redaction  and  almost 
complete  abolition  of  apertures  for  natural  ventilation  by  means  of 
ports  and  hatchways,  has  rendered  necessary  a  very  general  use  of 
artificial  ventilation  by  means  of  rotary  fans,  to  supplement  artificial 
ventilation  by  means  of  funnel  and  funnel  casing. 

Since  rotary  fans  driven  by  steam  were  first  supplied  to  our  ships, 
opinions  have  differed  as  to  whether  these  ventilating  appliances  should 
be  fitted  so  as  to  drive  in  fresh  air  or  to  exhaust  the  vitiated  air.  Most 
of  our  new  battleships  are  fitted  with  "  supply  *'  fans  only,  but  in  two 
vessels  of  recent  construction  there  are  fans  both  for  supply  and  for 
exhaust ;  so  that  in  these  two  vessels  provision  is  made  for  a  complete 
artificial  circulation  of  air  throughout  the  ^p.  In  a  ship  which  was 
quite  recently  launched,  ** supply"  fans  only  ai-e  fitted;  so  that  the 
impressbn  appears  to  be  gaining  ground  that  where  one  system  only  is 
to  be  adopted,  that  by  "  supply  "  is  preferable. 

For  my  own  part  I  am  inclined  to  adopt  the  view  (which  will,  I 
fear,  be  considered  heretical  by  most  sanitarians)  that  on  boaixl  modern 
war  vessels  the  "supply"  system  of  ventilation  is  preferable  to  tha 
by  "  exhaust."  If  the  interior  of  a  vessel  were  an  enclosed  space 
without  sub-division  into  many  separate  chambers,  and  if  there  were 
but  two  apertures  communicating  with  this  space,  then,  no  doubt,  the 
application  of  an  air  exhaust  to  one  aperture  woidd,  if  maintained  long 
enough,  change  the  air  of  the  entire  space  by  the  admission  of  fresh  air 
through  the  other  opening.  But  such  a  style  of  construction  is  prac- 
tically not  attainable.  Exhaust  fans,  as  at  present  fitted,  are  apt  by  a 
process  of  what  I  may  call  "short-circuiting"  to  draw  in  fresh  air 
largely  through  the  hatchway  or  ventilating  aperture  nearest  to  the 
first  opening  in  the  main  trunk  of  the  fan,  and,  as  regards  distant 
portions  of  the  ship,  to  perform  the  function  of  merely  shifting  foul  air 
from  one  compartment  to  another.     There  is,  moreover,  a  possibility  of 
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"exhaust"  fans  antagonizing  rather  than  assisting  the  action  of  the 
"  supply  "  fans. 

The  distribution  of  air  from  a  "  supply  "  trunk  to  various  parts  of  a 
ship,  is  in  another  respect  attended  with  considerable  difficulty,  viz.,  in 
regard  to  regulating  the  flow  of  air  through  lateral  perforations  or  grating 
apertures.  This  is  owing  to  the  fact  that  in  the  air-trunk  from  a  centri- 
fugal "  supply  '*  fan,  although  the  velocity  be  considerable,  the  pressure 
is  very  low.  Hence  it  is  that  the  current  of  air  in  passing  by  one  of 
these  openings  tends  to  set  up  an  aspiratory  action  on  the  vitiated  air 
outside,  rather  than  to  deliver  fresh  air.  The  action  I  here  refer  to 
is  similar  to  what  takes  place,  when  the  wind  blowing  horizontally  over 
a  chimney  exerts  an  aspiratory  influence  on  the  air  inside  the  chimney, 
and  thus  draws  up  air  from  a  cold  firegrate.  To  meet  this  difficulty  I 
would  suggest  that  all  the  branches  from  a  "  supply  "  air-trunk  should  be 
made  to  enter  the  trunk  for  a  short  distance  with  the  ends  inclined 
towards  the  air-current ;  or  else  guides  should  be  fitted  so  as  to  answer 
the  same  purpose  by  diverting  the  required  stream  of  air. 

Of  all  the  methods  of  artificial  "  exhaust "  ventilation  applicable  to 
ships,  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  that  by  means  of  the  funnel  and 
funnel  casing  is  the  most  satisfactory. 

The  steamjet  exhaust  (Edmonds')  is  at  present  used  only  in  troop- 
ships, and  is  considered  objectionable  on  account  of  the  noise,  the  collec- 
tion of  water  arising  from  condensation  in  the  ventilator,  and  the  waste 
of  steam. 

A  method  of  extracting  foul  air  by  means  of  the  induced  draught 
set  up  in  a  ventilating  shaft  by  the  emission  of  compressed  air  at  low 
tension  discharged  from  a  ring-jet  is  now  in  contemplation. 

The  warming  of  men-of-war  (more  especially  ironclads)  in  cold 
weather  is  a  very  important  matter,  not  hitherto  sufficiently  provided  for. 
The  usual  method  at  present  is  by  means  of  bogey  fires,  a  method  which 
is  not  only  troublesome  and  dirty  but  is  also  dangerous,  both  in  regard 
to  the  risk  of  the  decks  catching  fire  and  the  products  of  combustion 
causing  asphyxia  from  insufficient  outlets  for  smoke  being  provided.  A 
better  plan  would  be  to  have  a  system  of  steam  pipes  disposed  throughout 
the  berthing  deck,  and  arranged  so  as  to  take  steam  from  the  main 
boiler,  furnished,  if  necessary,  with  reducing  valves  so  as  to  maintain  a 
low  and  uniform  pressure. 

A  greater  difficulty  b  to  provide  a  means  of  cooling  the  air  between 
decks  in  tropical  regions,  more  especially  when  the  ship  is  at  sea  and 
under  steam.  It  has  been  suggested  that  this  might  be  effected  by  using 
compressed  air,  both  as  a  source  of  motion  for  ventilating  purposes  and 
also  as  a  means  of  abstracting  heat  when  undergoing  expansion  while 
doing  work. 

In  order  to  facilitate  the  application  of  artificial  ventilation  to  the 
sleeping  places  on  board  ship,  I  would  urge  that  in  the  construction  of 
our  battleships  a  single  space  (uncomplicated  by  bulkheads)  should  be 
set  apart  for  the  accommodation  of  the  crew.  (At  present  the  crew,  at 
all  events  as  regards  their  sleeping  billets,  are  scattered  over  various 
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parts  of  the  ship).  Such  a  scheme  would  render  it  possible  to  lessen  the 
number  of  branches  and  apertures  to  ventilating  shafts,  and  therefore  to 
concentrate  and  regulate  with  more  precision  the  application  of  ventila- 
ting apparatus  to  that  portion  of  the  ship  where  it  is  mainly  needed. 
Moreover,  if  the  crew  were  thus  grouped  together  the  task  for  providing 
for  the  maintenance  of  a  suitable  temperature  would  be  less  difficult. 

In  turret  and  barbette  ships  such  a  space  might  perhaps  be  provided 
by  giving  greater  capacity  for  accommodation  of  crew  in  that  portion  of 
the  ship  inside  the  breastwork ;  while  in  other  classes  of  vessels  the  best 
position  for  the  accommodation  of  the  crew  is  under  a  ro<miy  forecastle. 
In  this  latter  situation  there  is  little  difficulty  in  obtaining  efficient  natural 
ventilation.  Such  accommodation  (viz.,  in  forecastle)  is  to  be  found  in 
troopships,  and  to  some  extent  in  war  vessels  of  a  certain  class. 


->- ooo--^ 


DISCUSSION. 

£e  Docteur  Paul  Nyades  (Mddecin  principal  de  la  Marine,  Membre 
du  Conseil  Sup.  de  sant^,  dit :— Je  demande  a  signaler  un  point  qui  me 
parait  important  dans  Tint^eesante  communication  de  M.  E.  W.  Coppin- 
ger,  sur  Thygi^ne  a  bord  des  b&timents.  Je  veux  parler  du  ohauffage  des 
cuirasses  (vronclads) :  il  y  a  la  une  difficult^  qui  a  ^t^  tr^s  vivement 
ressentie  en  hiver  par  les  b&timents  de  notre  escadre  de  la  Mdditerran^e, 
et  plus  encore  par  les  cuirasses  de  la  Division  du  Nord.  Sur  ces  navires 
la  temp^ature  s'est  souvent  maintenue  pendant  plusieurs  jours  k 
3°  centigrade,  dans  les  compartiments  habitus,  et,  ajout^  ^  Thumidit^  in- 
evitable, ce  froid  est  une  cause  de  vraie  soufirance,  en  mSme  temps  qn'nne 
mauvaise  condition  hygi^nique  pour  les  officiers  et  pour  les  Equipages. 

En  France,  le  chauffage  par  le  vapeur  a  ^te  installe  avec  un  plein 
succ^s  a  bord  de  certaines  b&timents  de  guerre ;  on  ^tudie  actuellement 
les  moyens  de  Tappliquer  a  tons  les  cuirasses.  Mais  je  sais  porte  a  croire 
que  nous  avons  avanc^s  dans  cette  voie  par  la  marine  des  Etat-Unis ;  je 
verrais  volontiers  un  repr^sant  de  cette  marin  dans  notre  section,  nous 
rensigner  compl^tement  a  ce  sujet. 

Dr.  CoUingridge,  (Medical  Officer  of  Health,  Fort  of  London), 
said : — ^I  wish  to  make  a  few  remarks  with  regard  to  the  question  of 
warming  forecastleB  and  crews*  quarters. 

The  present  system  of  cast-iron  unlined  **  bogies,"  is  a  most 
dangerous,  extravagant,  and  objectionable  one. 

There  is  a  great  difficulty  in  maintaining  fire  in  these  bogies  for  any 
length  of  time,  and,  therefore,  a  constant  temptation  to  overheat  in 
order  to  keep  up  the  temperature  as  long  as  possible.  Though  rapidly 
heated,  they  rapidly  cool^  and  hence  are  insufficient.  When  heated,  they 
allow  of  the  free  passage  of  carbonic  oxide  and  other  products  of 
combustion,  and  hence  are  dangerous. 

Added  to  this,  they  are  very  easily  broken  on  account  of  both  their 
Bise  and  shape,  and  therefore  are  in  the  long  run  very  expensive.  Having 
made  a  series  of  experiments,  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  only 
reasonably  effective  and  economical  stove  for  this  purpose  is  a  circular 
wrought-iron  one,  lined  entirely  and  covered  with  fireclay.  As  to  the 
question  of  ventilation  I  would  point  out  the  very  great  differences 
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between  ships-of-war  and  merchant  ships.  In  ships-of-war  the  con8tan<{ 
tendency  is  to  divide  and  snb^diyide  spaces  by  bulkheads,  and  thos  to 
interfere  with  ventilation  to  such  an  extent  as  almost  to  make  change 
of  air  by  exhanst  an  impossibility,  and  in  this  case  it  often  becomes 
absolutely  necessary  to  resort  to  **  supply."  But  in  merchant  vessels  the 
case  is  otherwise.  Here  the  exhaust  system  modified  to  meet  each 
individual  case  is  the  only  one  available.  The  general  tendency  in  the 
construction  of  mercantile  vessels  is  to  open  up  as  far  as  possible,  and 
hence  to  facilitate  ventilation. 

ProfeBSor  J.  lAue  Nottar  (Ketley),  said :— The  subject  of  the  ven^ 
tilation  of  ships  is  most  important,  and  we  are  all  indebted  to  Dr.  Coppinger 
for  his  able  paper  on  this  question ;  we  all  know  that  sickness  and 
mortality  are  largely  increased  by  impure  air,  and  to  this  in  a  peculiar 
degree  those  who  *'  go  down  to  the  sea  in  ships  '*  are  subject.  There  are  few 
analyses  of  the  actual  composition  of  the  air  of  ships  that  I  know  of. 
Drs.  Moss  and  Belgrave-Kinnis,  made  some  determination  of  the  CO,  in 
warships,  but  they  were  undertaken  some  years  ago  and  have  not,  that  I 
am  aware  of,  been  repeated.  It  would  be  desirable  to  have  these  experi- 
ments repeated.    No  one  system  of  ventilation  is  applicable  to  all  ships. 

Those  carrying  cargoes  require  to  have  the  hold  especially  ventilated, 
and  this  might  be  done  through  hollow  iron  masts  acting  as  ventilators. 
In  the  Royal  Navy,  no  special  ventilation  of  the  hold  probably  is 
required. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  placing  all  the  crew  in  one  part  of  a  ship  is 
desirable.  If  the  difficulty  of  ventilating  the  whole  ship  is  so  great, 
this  would  be  intensified  if  a  part  only  was  occupied  by  a  large  number 
of  men,  and  if  the  system  of  ventilation  at  any  time  failed,  the  danger 
would  be  vastly  increased.  If  the  motive  power  could  be  transferred 
without  loss  of  force  to  the  extreme  ends  of  the  ship  by  means  of  tun- 
nelling like  the  vacuum  brakes  on  railways,  I  feel  sure  some  plan 
might  be  defined  which  would  exhaust  the  impure  air ;  or  the  **  plenum '' 
system  might  be  adopted  if  found  better,  the  difficulty  of  using  the 
steam-engines  as  a  motive  power  lies  in  the  fact  that  at  a  distance  the 
force  is  so  diminished  as  to  be  practically  nil. 

Dr.  H.  E.  Armstrong  said  : — ^The  subject  of  cubic  space  in  respect  of 
ventilation,  like  that  of  quarantine,  was  one  in  which  conflict  of  authority 
interfered  with  sanitation.  The  Board  of  Trade  allowed  a  minimum  of 
72  cubic  feet  per  person  in  the  British  Mercantile  Marine.  This  amount 
(3  fb.  X  3  ft.  X  8  ft.),  was  merely  that  of  a  large  box  painfully  suggestive 
of  a  coffin,  which  indeed,  if  not  exceeded,  it  was.  True  the  Public  Health 
Act  gave  power  to  deal  with  overcrowding,  but  what  sanitary  authority 
oould  hope  to  abate  overcrowding  on  shipboard  in  face  of  such  a  regulation 
as  that  P  Happily  shipowners  were  commonly  more  humane  than  to 
act  up  to  the  margin  of  its  limits.  Nevertheless,  the  overcrowding  in 
the  crew  spaces  was  great,  and  accounted  for  much  of  the  prevalence  of 
respiratory  diseases  among  crews.  With  reference  to  the  subject  of 
*' bogey  "  fires,  the  speaker  fully  endorsed  the  remarks  of  Dr.  Oolling- 
ridge ;  such  stoves,  when  cither  cracked  or  left  open,  gave  ofi*  carbon  mo|i- 
oxide  which  was  ii\jurious  to  the  health  of  those  who  breathed  it.  Ono 
of  the  well-known  efiects  of  the  presence  of  this  noxious  gas  in  the  cabin 
of  e.g.y  passenger  boats,  and  in  crew  spaces  was  drowsiness.  Carried  to  « 
greater  excess,  death  resulted  from  its  inspiration. 
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The  serious  effects  of  the  defective  ventilation  of  stoke-holes  on  the 
health  of  the  firemen  demanded  the  attention  of  all  interested  in 
the  sanitation  of  steamships. 

The  BVMke  nuisance  was  another  evil  in  connexion  with  steamships. 
This  was  in  this  country  difficult  to  deal  with,  both  from  a  practical  and 
legal  point  of  view.  The  power  given  by  the  Public  Health  Act  to  deal 
with  smoke  from  steamships  applied  only  to  vessels  **  lying  in  "  the  dis- 
trict of  a  port  sanitary  authority  and  not  to  vessels  in  motion.  But  every 
one  knows  that  it  is  during  movement  that  the  smoke  is  given  off  in 
largest  quantity,  and  such  a  vessel  could  not  be  interfered  with.  The 
speaker  was  hopeful  that  the  recently  exhibited  **  smoke  annihilator  "  of 
Elliott  would  be  found  effectual  on  shipboard. 

In  connexion  with  o/«7mtfe  cargoes,  one  cause  of  ill-health  among  trcvrs 
was  their  imperfect  protection  in  crew  spaces  from  the  exhalations  of  the 
cargo  by  reason  of  defective  bulkheads,  Ac. 

Dv^  Harris  exhibited  and  explained  a  ventilator  to  which  he  had 
previously  referred.  This  apparatus  is  constructed  for  removal  of  air 
from  cabins  and  confined  spaces  by  means  of  an  induced  current  without 
the  admission  of  water.  A  long  shaft  is  surmounted  by  a  very  large 
bell-mould  narrowing  rapidly  at  the  base.  Air  entering  and  passing  down 
the  shaft  is  reflected  upwards,  and  caused  an  induced  current.  If  a  sea 
washes  in  the  weight  will  open  the  valve  and  allow  the  water  to  run  out. 
By  the  insertion  of  a  valve,  the  inlet  may  be  converted  into  an  outlet. 

It  is  found  by  practical  experiment  that  the  ventilator  is  efficient  to 
the  extent  of  20  per  cent,  of  its  theoretical  work. 

Kt.  Coppiilger  in  reply  said : — I  desire  to  state  that  I  agree  entirely 
with  Dr.  Collingridge's  remarks  in  regard  to  the  "  bogey  "  fire  being  an 
objectionable  means  of  ship  warming.  It  is,  however,  better  than 
nothing,  and  cases  arise  when  it  has  to  be  resorted  to. 

In  the  Eoyal  Navy  the  greatest  care  is  taken  to  allow  free  exit  to  the 
products  of  combustion.  Moreover,  the  pattern  used  in  the  Royal  Navy 
is  not  so  likely  to  set  fire  to  the  ship  as  that  described  by  Dr.  Collingridge 
as  used  in  the  mercantile  marine. 

In  the  Eoyal  Navy  due  allowance  is  made  for  the  loss  of  air  current 
arising  from  friction  in  angles  and  sub-division  of  ventilating  shafts. 

In  regard  to  Surgeon-Major  Notter's  remarks  as  to  the  grouping  of 
the  men  in  one  compartment  being  open  to  the  objection  that  insufficient 
air  space  would  be  provided,  I  entirely  agree  with  him  that  such  a  scheme 
would  be  inadvisable  if  it  involved  any  reduction  in  air-space  allowance. 
My  idea  is  altogether  in  favour  of  an  increase  in  air-space  accommodation, 
combined  with  better  supervision  of  the  ventilation  in  the  living  space. 

Provision  is  made  for  the  temporary  ventilation  of  the  lower  parts  of 
war  vessels  by  introducing  cool  air  from  a  supply  fan  by  means  of  a 
canvas  tube  led  to  the  bottom  of  tho  compartment,  the  foul  air  being 
allowed  to  escape  from  a  manhole  opening. 

In  all  our  modern  war  vessels,  stokeholes  are  efficiently  ventilated. 
The  stokehole  is  made  air-tight,  the  only  exit  being  by  way  of  the  fur- 
naces and  fresh  air  is  driven  by  means  of  supply  fans ;  thus  a  double 
object  is  gained,  the  fires  being  urged  while  the  men  are  supplied  with 
fresh  air. 
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Le  Service  Sanitaire  de  rArxnee  Bonmaine. 

PAR 

Le  Docteur  A.  Fotino,  M^decin  Inspecteur  G6n6ral  de  TArm^e, 

Bucarest. 


Le  syst^me  de  reerutement  de  I'armee  Boumaine  correspond  a 
deux  conditions  hygi^niques  diff^rentes;  aussi  deux  ordres  d'idees 
president  lis  a  la  prophylaxie  des  epidemics  et  des  maladies  contagieuses. 

L'arm6e  Boumaine  se  compose  d'une  part  de  troupes  permanentes, 
qui  sont  r^lativement  peu  nombreuses,  et  de  troupes  d'infanterie  terri- 
toriales  (Dorobantzi),  dont  les  effectifs  sont  considerables. 

Les  conditions  hygi6niques  des  troupes  permanentcs  different  tr^s 
peu  de  celles  des  autres  armies  Europ^nnes. 

Les  casernes  de  Parm^  Boumaine  appartiennent  en  majority  au 
type  k  pavilions  n'ayant  qu'un  seul  ^tage;  elles  sont  construites  par 
unit^  de  bataillon. 

On  observe  tr^s  rarement  dans  notre  armee  des  affections  epid6- 
miques  g^n^rales;  quant  aux  maladies  infecto-contagieuses,  elles 
n'apparaissent  qu'^  des  p^riodes  tr^s  ^loignees  et  sur  des  territoires 
militaires  g6n6ralement  tr^  restreints. 

II  en  r^sulte  que  la  prophylaxie  de  ce  genre  de  maladies  n'exige 
aucune  mesure  extraordinaire,  en  dehors  de  Tobservation  rigoureuse  et 
quotidienne  des  regies  hygi^niques  que  r^clament  les  grandes  agglomera- 
tions d'hommes. 

Les  seules  affections  qui  soient  tr^s  fr^quentes  dans  I'armee  Bou- 
maine sont  celles  k  f rigore ;  elles  sont  dues  aux  variations  extremes  de 
notre  climat. 

La  Boumaine  a  en  effet  pendant  Tet^  le  climat  des  pays  tropicaux, 
et  pendant  Thiver  toute  l'&pret6  des  froids  du  Nord;  cependant  cela 
n'arrive  pas  chaque  annee. 

C'est  pour  cette  raisou  que  Tadministration  de  la  guerre,  apr^s  de 
longues  et  labor ieuses  Etudes,  a  adopts  cette  annee  m^me,  pour  Tequipe- 
ment  des  troupes  Boumaines,  un  modMe  de  gilet  de  flanelle,  entierement 
different  de  ceux  qui  sont  employes  ailleurs. 

Ce  nouveau  type  d'equipement  se  rapproche  a  peu-pres  compl^te- 
ment  du  vStement  que  portent  sur  le  tronc  nos  populations  ru  rales. 

D'ailleurs,  les  troupes  permanentes  de  ligne,  ainsi  qu'aue  grande 
partie  des  troupes  territoriales,  disposent  dans  chaque  commandement 
pour  la  prophylaxie  des  Epidemics  et  des  maladies  contagieuses,  d'^tuves 
fixes  on  transportables  de  d&infection,  du  syst^me  Genest  et  Herscher. 

Quand  des  maladies  de  ce  genre  se  declarent,  les  h6pitaux  de  Fannie 
(qui  sont  tons  du  syst^me  a  pavilions)  ont  des  locaux  sp^ciaux  pour 
Fisolement  et  le  traitement  des  maladies  infecto-contagieuses. 

L'Hdpital  central  de  I'armee  k  Bucarest  est  un  model  de  ce  genre, 
et  nous  pouvons  affirmer  sans  crainte  d'etre  contredit,  qu'il  constitue  un 
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etablissement  sanitaire  militaire  unique  et  superieur  k  tous  les  similaires 
(lont  disposent  les  armies  de  TEurope  orientale. 

Des  le  printemps  et  presque  tr^s  avant  dans  Tautomne,  les  troupes 
Roumaines  quittent  pour  la  plupart  leurs  casernements,  et  vont  s'etablir 
dans  des  camps  provisoirs. 

Grace  a  cette  methode,  si  rapprochee  de  la  vie  rustique,  qui  est 
celle  de  Timmense  majority  de  nos  effectifs  militaires,  les  troupes  sont 
prepares  et  adaptees  au  plus  simple  regime  hygi^nique  de  vie,  qu'elles 
pourront  facilement  pratiquer  en  temps  de  guerre,  car  elles  y  auront  et6 
de  la  sorte  familiarisees. 

Pendant  cette  periode  le  traitement  des  malades  militaires  a  lieu 
sous  des  tentes  d'ambulance.  L'arm^e  Koumaine  possede  la  tent« 
d'ambulance  de  la  Croix-Rouge  Koumaine,  modele  qui  se  rapproche  du 
systeme  Toilet  a  charpente  en  fer,  mais  qui  en  differe  par  les  dimensions. 

Nous  avons  dit  plus  haut  que  le  systeme  de  recrutement  de  I'arm^e 
Roumaine  correspond  tl  deux  conditions  hygieniques  differentes. 

Ce  que  nous  venous  de  dire  jusqu'a  present  se  rapporte  plut6t  aux 
conditions  hygieniques  des  troupes  permanentes.  Pour  ces  troupes  la 
morbidite  est  de  5  ^j^  et  la  mortalite  de  11 '68  par  mille. 

Pour  les  troupes  territoriales  (Dorobantzi)  dont  Tefifectif  est  de 
beaucoup  plus  considerable,  et  qui,  pour  la  plupart  ne  jouissent  pas  d'un 
casernement  perfectionn^,  la  morbidite  et  la  mortality  sont,  au  contraire, 
de  beaucoup  inf^rieures,  malades  3  °/o,  morts  3*57  par  mille. 

Ce  succ^s  hygi^nique  est  le  r^sultat  de  notre  systeme  d'organisation 
militaire.  Je  ne  connais  aucun  pays  d'Europe  qui  ait  pu  r^liser  en 
tenant  compte  de  son  6tendue  territorial  et  du  chiffre  de  sa  population, 
des  efEectif s  aussi  nombreux  que  les  notres,  et  cela  sans  sacrifices  materiels 
considerables  et  sans  que  I'element  militaire  ait  a  payer  un  fort  tribut 
de  morbidite  et  de  mortality. 

Eloigner  le  moins  possible  le  fntur  soldat  de  son  genre  de  \\^ 
habituel,  chercher  k  ne  pas  detruire  les  habitudes  et  les  moeurs  dans  les 
quelles  il  est  ne  et  a  6t^  61ev^,  developper  son  gout  pour  la  vie  en  pleine 
champ  en  donnant  le  plus  possible  I'instruction  militaire  en  plein  air^ 
faire  son  Education  hygienique  militaire  dans  les  monies  conditions,  tel 
est  le  grand  secret  hygienique,  grace  auquel  nous  n'avons  guere  la 
notion  pratique  des  desastres  ipidemiqtte  militaires.  Ce  fait  a  d'ailleurs 
etc  d6montre  par  les  chiiffres  de  nos  statistiques  devant  le  congres 
international  de  Berlin  (1890)  par  notre  distingue  collegue  la  Medecin 
de  Corp  d'Arm^e  et  Professeur  Dr.  Z.  Petresco. 

II  est  vrai  que  nos  armees  n'ont  passe  la  fronti^re  qu'en  1877,  apres 
environ  deux  siccles  et  demi  d'inaction  militaire,  et  que  par  consequent 
des  faits  concluants  font  absolument  defaut  a  I'histoire  de  notre  epide- 
miologic militaire  ;  aussi  ne  saurions  nous  avoir  la  pr6tentiotf  d'apporter 
de  nouvelles  lumi^res  scientifiques  sur  les  questions  d'hygiene  qui  sont 
soumises  aux  debats  du  Congres. 

Nous  relatons  purement  et  simplement  ce  qui  se  passe  dans  Varmee 
Koumaine  sous  le  rapport  de  Fhygiene,  avec  la  conviction  que  nos 
I    p.  2258.  C 
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honorables  collogues  les  inpdecins  militaires  ici  presents  trouveront  dans 
cette  communication  des  flonn^es  et  des  observations  dignes  de  toute  leur 
attention. 

La  m^thode  la  plus  simple  et  la  meilleure  de  concilier  Thygiene 
pmtique  avec  les  exigences  des  gueires  modernes  est  done  Thabitation 
temporaire  sous  la  tente,  genre  d'habitation  qui  correspond  le  mieux  et 
qui  s'en  rapproche  d'avantage  au  genre  de  vie  que  m^ne  le  peuple,  tout 
au  moins  le  peuple  Boumain. 

Du  reste  avec  ce  systeme,  les  troui>es  s'accoutument  plus  facileuient 
aux  pratiques  hygieniques  pour  la  periode  des  camps ;  el  les  apprennent 
h,  mieux  apprecier  les  avantages  ou  les  d^fauts  d'un  campement  bien  ou 
mal  installe,  a  utiliser  ou  corriger  les  conditions  hygieniques  de  Templace- 
ment  qu'elles  occupent,  et  enfin  au  point  do  vue  de  leur  instniction 
militaire,  elles  apprennent  a  temps  a  connaitre  les  qualites  ou  les  defauts 
des  differentes  configurations  des  terrains  en  vue  des  necessites  de  la 
guerre. 

ha  Question  de  ValimentatUm  des  troupes  en  rapport  avec  le  climat 
et  la  nature  du  service  est  certainement  un  des  probl^mes  les  plus 
difficiles  a  r^soudre  de  Thygi^nc  militaire  moderne. 

Dans  I'armee  Roumaine,  ce  probleme  est  resolu,  sinon  definitive- 
men  t,  du  moins  d'une  maniere  qui  correspond  prestpi'entierement  et  a 
notre  climatologie  et  ^  la  nature  du  service. 

La  nourriture  des  troupes  Romaines  est  fi^e^  par  un  tarif,  tant  pour 
le  temps  de  paix  que  pour  celui  de  guerre ;  les  quantit^s  de  produits 
alimentaires  qui  y  figurent  sont  a  peu-pres  les  memos  pour  les  deux 
cas. 

Ce  tarif  est  identique  pour  toutes  les  troupes,  sans  distinction 
4'arme ;  il  est  en  m^me  temps  accomode  au  genre  habituol  de  nourriture 
des  hommes  avant  leur  arrivee  au  corps. 

Dans  les  limites  de  ce  tarif,  la  nourriture  des  troupes  Roumaines 
est  laissee  exclusivement  a  Tappreciation  des  commandants  et  du  corps 
medical,  en  ce  qui  concerne  la  vari^te. 

L'administration  de  la  guerre  a,  a  cet  eflPet,  des  allocations  budge- 
taires  sp^ciales,  et  des  notes  minist6rieUes  periodiques  fixent  le  montant 
en  argent  de  la  nourriture  des  troupes  envoy^es  et  les  difficultcs  du 
service  qu'elles  ont  a  remplir. 

L'administration  militaire  Roumaine  fournit  directement  le  pain 
aux  troupes  par  ses  manutentions ;  pendant  les  concentrations  et  les 
mobilisations,  I'armee  dispose  du  meme  corps  special  qui  emploie  des 
fours  mobiles. 

Les  autres  produits  alimentaires  sont  aclietes  directement  par  les 
commissions  d'approvisionnement  de  cbaque  corps  de  troupe ;  de  cette 
fa9on,  les  hommes  sont  soustraits  a  la  tentation  de  mal  employer  les 
ressources  qui  leur  sont  attribuees. 
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Voici  le  tarif  dont  nous  avons  parl6  plus  haut : — 
Tarif  pour  la  Nourritnre  des  Hommes. 


Quantity 

Nature  des  aliments. 

Ba  tempi  de 

PMX. 

En  temps  de 
gaerre. 

Obsenatioiis. 

I 

i 

3 

O 

1 

1.130 
1.500 
700 
400 
390 
500 
.350 

2S0 
■800 

60 
60 
SOO 
400 

20 

20 

25 


1,130 

1,500 
800 
500 
350 
500 
400 

250 
800 
60 
100 
200 
400 

25 

20 
25 


0-030 
0*010 
0-060 
0*400 


0*030 

0-010 

,0*060 

0*400 


Pain 

Farin  de  mais 

Biscuit 

Viande  fraiche 

n       conserve 
Poisson  frais. 

Fromage    blanc,    sauc- 
issons,  viande  sech^e, 
exce  p  t  ionnel  lement 
poisson  sal^,  olives. 

Levumes,  haricots, 
choux,  pois,  etc. 

Pommes  de  terre 

Riz,   or^    vermioelle, 

semouile. 
Haricots  ou  pois  s^os    - 

Haricots  ou  lentilles 
s^hes       ... 

Haricots  verts,  petits 
pois,  pommes  de 
terre. 

Sel  pour  la  soupe 


Sel  pour  la  bouillie  de 
mais. 

Bignous  pour  la  soupe 
do  viande  ou  le  bouil- 
lon, dc  roisson  (les 
autres  legumes  scion 
que  besoin  en  est). 

Poivrous  ou  poi\Te 

Poivreaux.  radis,  olives 
ou  autres  l«Jgumcs 
verts. 

Vinaigre 

Huile  fraiche 
Eau  de  vie  tMf 
Vin 


II  n'est  donn6  k  la  fois 
I  >■  qu'un  seul  de  ces  deux 
I       aliments. 

I 


|>Comme  plus  haut. 


Avec  le  fromage  blanc  ou 
donne  des  ognons,  des 
poivreaux  ou  de  Tail. 


:} 


A  preparer  avec  la  viande. 


JSans  viande  les  jours  dc 
maigre. 


Quand  la  viande  n'est  pas 
salde,  ou  quel'ou  n*a 
pas  donne  de  fromige 
blanc. 

Quand  cet  aliment  rem- 
place  le  pain. 

Lorsquc  les  hommes 
re^oivent  des  chcux,  ou 
ne  donnent  quo  I'indis- 
penaable  en  autres 
li^guraes. 

Pour  Ja  soupe  ou  le  potage 
de  poisson. 

Les  jours  de  maigre  I'ou 
donnent  Tun  de  ces 
articles. 

■jLes     jours     do     maiftro 

>    quand    on    donne   d&i 

)     hai  i<  ots  ou  lentijles. 


-  Cbaquejour. 

-  Seulement  par  ordre. 


Comme  on  i^eut  le  voir  d'apres  le  tableau  que  nous  avons  reproduit 
plus  haut,  les  rations  aliinentuires  allouees  aux  troupes  Eoumaines  sont 
si  riches  et  si  varices,  en  6gard  aux  conditions  cliniatologi(iues  de  notre 
pays,  que  la  faculte  laiss^e  au  commandement  de  distribuer  aux  hommes 
des  boissons  fermentees,  purement  aleoliquos  ne  marquant  pas  phis  de 
16  degree  Baume  au  maximum,  prouve  suffisament  la  sobiictc  du  peuple 
Boomain,  sobriety  qu'il  a  acquise  et  developpee  par  les  conditions  dans 
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lesquelles  il  a  soutenne  la  lutte  pour  Texisteuce,  et  sur  la  quelle  est  base 
le  tarif  alimentaire  de  rarm^  Roumaine. 

Les  Drs.  MacNalty  et  Frasser,  mMeeins  superieurs  de  Pannee 
Anglaise,  qui  en  1877  furent  envoy ees  par  le  minist^re  Anglais  de  la 
guerre  et  se  sont  avanc^s  j  usque  dans  les  premieres  lignes  d'op^rations 
de  Tarm^e  Eoumaine  autour  de  Plevna,  out  eu  Foccasion  de  se  eon- 
vainere  que  la  vie  mat^rielle  des  troupes  Eoumaines  a  ^t6  et  est  basee  sur 
le  principe  de  la  sobri^t^. 

Sur  les  champs  de  bataille,  ou  tout  depend  de  la  rapidite  et  de  la 
pr^sion  des  mouvements,  il  est  evident  que  si  Talimentation  des 
troupes  tend  a  imposer  la  ration  physiologique,  le  commandement  et 
fadministration  de  la  guerre  seront  g^n^s  dans  la  poursuite  du  but 
supreme  des  operations  militaires. 

Mais  on  comprend  que  ee  n'est  pas  k  nous  autres  m^decins 
militaires  de  sacrifier  des  verites  scientifiques  k  des  buts  plus  ou  moins 
eph^m^res  ou  passagers.  L'interet  supreme  cependant  commande  dans 
cette  question  de  I'alimentation  des  troupes,  qu'elle  soit  basee  exelu- 
sivement  sur  une  nutrition  substantielle,  et  en  meme  temps  sur  la 
$obri4t4, 

VoilA  ce  que  nous  eroyons  et  pratiquons  ee  que  nous  pensons  ^tre 
la  seule  base  possible  pour  la  solution  du  grand  probleme  de  Talimenta- 
tion  des  armies. 

Nous  croyons  que  le  regime  alimentaire  des  troupes  Koumaines 
reunit  sous  ce  rapport  les  meilleures  conditions  hygieniques,  tant  au 
point  de  vue  des  habitudes  et  du  climat,  qu'au  point  de  vue  de  la 
nature  du  service. 

En  ce  qui  concerne  les  methodes  les  plus  simples  pour  assurer 
^assistance  et  le  transport  des  blesses  en  temps  de  guerre,  Tarm^e 
Roumaine  possede  un  service  special. 

En  temps  de  guerre,  le  corps  medical  permanent  de  I'armee  est 
augment^  des  cadres  de  reserve  dans  les  quels  figurent  tons  les  m^decins 
jusqu'^  Page  de  40  ans  comme  officiers  sanitaires  inferieurs,  jusqu'a 
50  ans  comme  officiers  superieurs  et  jusqu'a  55  comme  officiers 
generaux. 

Cette  61^ment  sert  a  completer  les  vacances  eventuelles  dans  les 
cadres  des  troupes  mobilis^es,  k  constituer  les  ambulances  divisionaires, 
celle  des  corps  d'armee,  ainsi  que  les  ambulances  d'etape  sur  les 
champs  d' operations  militaires.  Une  section  de  la  Croix-Rouge  est 
attachee  prds  des  ambulances  de  corps  d'armee. 

Le  service  medical  dans  Tinterieur  du  pays  est  assure  par  des 
medecins  officiers  inferieurs  jusqu'a  Tdge  de  50  ans,  officiers  superieurs 
de  50-55  ans  et  officiers  g^n^raux  jusqu'A  I'&ge  de  60  ans. 

Cet  element  de  I'armee  porte  le  nom  de  milices. 

Le  corps  medical  des  milices  est  appele  en  temps  de  guerre,  a 
afiaurer  le  service  des  blesses  et  des  malades  de  Tarm^e,  soit  dans  les 
h^itaux  permanents,  soit  dans  les  hdpitaux  temporaires,  ainsi  que  le 
service  des  etapes  et  des  trains  sanitaires  k  Vinterieur  du  pays. 

La  premiere  unit^  des  ambulances  de  Tarm^  Roumaine  est  bas^ 
sur  I'unite  de  bataillon  pour  des  troupes  d'infanterie,  et  sur  I'unit^  de 
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batterie  pour  les  troupes  d'artillerie ;  quant  h,  la  cavalerie  outre  son 
personnel  et  son  materiel  bases  siu*  1' unite  de  division,  elle  re9oit 
le  concours  du  personnel  sanitaire  des  troupes  d'infanterie  aupr^  des 
quelles  elle  est  attaehee. 

L'ambulance  d'un  bataillon  se  compose  d'un  m^ecin  inf^rieur, 
de  deux  can  tines*  avec  materiel  et  objets  de  pansement,  d'une  trousse  avec 
des  instruments  de  cbirurgie,  du  module  de  I'arm^  Boumaine,  qui  est 
celui  de  Nussbaum,  modifie  tr^s  avantageusement  par  notre  tr^  estim^ 
coUdgue  le  m^decin  de  corps  d'armee  et  Professeur  Dr.  Demosthenes, 
de  buit  sacs  de  soldats  sanitaires  avec  les  objets  pour  le  premier  panse- 
ment,  un  sac  de  sergent  sanitaire,  une  petite  pharmacie  portative, 
avec  des  medicaments  tout  prepares  et  dos^s  sous  forme  de  pastilles 
(medicaments  comprim^s),  et  buit  brancards  Percy. 

Une  batterie  d'artillerie  a  un  mMecin  inf^rieur,  une  cantine  avec 
materiel  de  pansement,  qui  contient  en  meme  temps  une  petite  b6ite 
d'instruments  de  chirurgie,  deux  sacs  des  objets  de  premier  pansement 
et  deux  brancards  Lipowski. 

La  composition  des  ambulances  mobiles  de  Tarm^e  Boumnine 
a  pour  base  Tunit^  de  section.  Une  section  d'ambulance  est  ainsi 
compos^e : — 

Un  Medecin  en  Cbef. 

Trois  Medecins  Auxiliaires. 

Un  Pharmacien. 

Un  Officier  d'ALdministration. 

Un  Commandant  de  Troupes. 

Cinquante  Soldats  Sanitaires. 

Trois  Voitures  Dietrich. 

Un  Fourgon  d' Ambulance. 

Une  Cuisine  de  Campagne. 

Un  Tonneau  d'Eau. 

Vingt-cinq  Brancards  Percy. 

Vingt-cinq  Paquets  de  Materiel  d'Hopital, 

Une  Pharmacie  Portative. 

Cinque  Valises  de  Sergent  Sanitaire. 

Quarante-cinq  Valises  de  Soldat  Sanitaire. 

Quatre  Grand  Tentes  d' Ambulance. 
Les  ambidances  divisionaires  comprennent  quatre  sections  organisees 
de  fa^on   k  pouvoir  fonctionner   chacune   isolement,   dans   le  cas  odk 
seulement  une  partie  des  troupes  dinsionaires  serait  engag^e. 

Le  reglement  du  Service  Sanitaire  de  FArm^e  Boumaine  prevoit 
comme  suit  I'assistance  et  le  transport  des  blesses  pendant  la  luite. 

A  une  distance  de  tout  au  plus  2,000  metres  et  imm^diatement 
derri^re  la  ligne  d'attaque,  tons  les  medecins  des  troupes  engag^es,  sont 
post6s  sur  un  emplacement  aussi  abrit6  que  possible  et  connu  des  oflBiciers 
et  des  troupes. 

Sur  ce  premier  poste  de  secours  les  medecins  ont  ^  leur  disposition 
le  personnel  et  le  materiel  prevu  par  unit^  de  battaillon,  les  quels  sont 
constamment   renouveles  par    Tambulance    divisionaire    ou  la  section 
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d'ambulance  la  plus  proche,  qui  a  des  paniers  de  materiel  de  reserve 
avec  une  nomenclature  identique  h.  celle  du  premier  poste  de  secours. 

Les  attributions  de  ce  premier  poste  de  secours,  se  boment  k 
examiner  sommairement  les  blesses,  a  arreter  les  hemorragies,  ^ 
appliquer  les  appareils  improvises  aux  fractures,  k  relever  les  hommes 
tomb^s  et  k  les  e^'acue^  rapidement  sur  Tambulance  la  plus  rapproch^e. 

Cette  question  consid6r6e  a  ce  point  de  vue  et  etudiee  de  plus  pr^, 
nous  entrainerait  dans  le  domaine  de  la  chirurgie  militaire  et  ce  n'est 
pas  ce  que  nous  nous  proposons  de  faire  en  ce  moment. 

Parmi  les  differents  syst^mes  pour  assurer  Tassistance  et  le  transport 
das  blesses,  nous  considerons  comme  le  plus  simple  et  le  plus  recom- 
mandable  celui  qui  quoique  se  basant  sur  ces  deux  grandes  rerit^s 
scientifiques  I'assepsie  et  Fantissepsie,  cherchera  cependant  le  moins 
possible  a  imposer  ou  a  consacrer  cette  scolasticit6  moderne  sur  les 
champs  de  bataille. 

Dans  ces  moments  supremes  ou  Thistoire  d'un  pays  et  I'avenir  d'une 
nation  sont  en  jeu,  Thygiene  ainsi  que  la  chirurgie  militaires  ont  elles 
aussi  un  but  supreme  qu'elles  ne  doivent  pas  perdre  de  vue  :  celui  de  ne 
pas  gener  ou  compliquer  le  resultat  des  operations  par  des  exigences 
deplacees,  et  que  Turgence  du  moment  ne  permet  pas  de  satisfaire. 

Cela  est  certainement  penible  pour  Thomme  de  Tart,  mais  notre 
experience  de  la  guerre  1877-1878  nous  donne  raison. 

A  cette  epoque  les  ambulancej^  do  Tarmee  Koumaine  avaient  a  leur 
disposition  des  cartouches  de  premier  pansement,  tres  differentes  de  ce 
que  Ton  pourrait  nommer  aujourd'hui  des  cartouches  de  premier  panse- 
ment asseptique. 

Ces  cartouches  consistaient  en  un  pen  de  charpie  et  une  petite 
compresse  contenue  dans  une  band  roulee  le  tout  prepare  et  conserve  en 
paniers,  longtemps  avant  Touverture  des  hostilites. 

C'est  avec  ces  cartouches  si  simples  et  si  primitives  que  tons  nos 
blesses  ont  ete  panses  au  premier  poste  de  secours,  et  notre  statistique 
n'a  enregistre  alors  que  1  ^/^  de  cas  de  septicemic. 

Sur  la  base  de  cette  experience,  les  medecins  en  chef  des  corps 
d'armee  constitues  en  commission  en  1887  sous  la  prcsidence  du  sous- 
sign6,  se  sont  prononces  a  Tunanimite  pour  un  type  de  cartouche  de 
pansement  a  pen  pres  identique  a  celui  que  nous  avons  decrit  plus  haut. 

Cette  question  est  main  tenant  de  nouveau  a  T^tude  dans  I'armee 
Rouraaine ;  mais  il  est  certain  que  le  prix  eleve  du  materiel,  sa  conserva- 
tion couteuse  et  la  difficulte  d'obtenir  une  manipulation  facile,  rapide  et 
accessible  meme  aux  blesses,  nous  empecheront  de  satisfaire  aux 
exigences  de  I'assepsie  et  de  I'antisepsie  classiques.  Nous  croyons  done, 
que  le  moyen  le  plus  simple  et  le  meilleur  de  venir  en  aide  aux  blesses, 
sur  le  theatre  mSme  des  operations,  c'est  celui  qui  est  le  plus  simple,  le 
moins  cher  et  que  Ton  pent  employer  le  plus  rapidement. 

Les  cartouches  de  pansement  qui  ont  et^  admlses  en  1887  par  les 
medecins  en  chef  des  grandes  unites  de  commandement  de  Tarmee 
Roumaine  repondent  enti^rement  aux  necessit^s  pratiques. 

Cette  cartouche  composee  de  10  grammes  de  onate  hydrophile,  de 
quatre  morceaux  d'organtine  hygroscopique,  d'un  triangle  et  de  gutta- 
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percha  laminee,  realise  daos  une  certaine  mesure  les  exigences  dii 
pansement  asseptiqne  et  par  occlusion. 

Eu  effet  cette  cartouche  ainsi  constituee  et  pr^paree  longtemps 
avant  I'epoque  des  operations  militaires  est  peu  ch^re,  se  conserve 
parfaitement,  peut  ^tre  employee  facilement,  et  11  n'est  pas  necessaire 
d'en  charger  le  soldat,  ce  qui  predispose  toujours  un  peu  son  moral  a 
rinqui^tude ;  et  en  definite,  elle  est  parfaitement  sterilisable  au  moment 
oQ  on  Temploie. 

^NTous  disposons  de  lours  et  de  cuisines  de  campagne,  et  la  tempera- 
ture que  Ton  peut  y  d^velopper  est  egale  en  efficacit^  st^rilisante,  a 
celle  des  plus  admirables  etuves  speciales. 

Par  cette  methode  simple,  les  secours  donnes  aux  blesses  dans  les 
premiers  moments  seront  entour^s  de  garanties  parfaites,  en  ce  qui 
concerne  I'assepsie  du  materiel  de  pansement. 

Pour  le  transport  des  blesses,  Tarmee  Roumaine  dispose  d'un  pare 
reglementaire  de  voitures  d'ambulance  Dietrich  et  de  fourgons  de  materiel 
sanitaire  Lohner. 

Malgre  cela,  pendant  notre  guerre  de  1877-78,  comme  la  Bulgarie 
d'alors  etait  d^pourvue  de  bonnes  voies  de  communication,  les  bleSses,. 
ceux  de  I'armee  Roumaine  surtout  out  6te  transport^  jusqu'a  la  fontiere 
de  Roumanie,  avec  des  chariots  requisitionnes,  et  attel6s  de  boeufs  ou 
de  buffles. 

Peut-etre  regardera-t-on  comme  barbare  ce  genre  de  transport  pour 
des  blesses,  mais  de  m6me  que  les  problemes  militaires  tendent  a  trouver 
leur  solution  par  Tutilisation  des  configurations  de  terrain,  qui  peuvent 
naturellement  emp^cher  ou  faciliter  les  marches  ou  les  mouvements  des 
troupes  en  lutte,  les  secours  a  donner  aux  blesses  et  le  transport  de 
ceux-ci,  est  fatalement  subordonne  aux  n^cessites  tactiques. 

Par  consequent,  quand  les  troupes  operent  dans  des  contrees 
montagneuses  ou  sur  des  terrains  accidentes  et  incultes,  depourvus  de 
voies  carrossables,  nous  croyons  que  le  principe  dont  nous  devons  nous 
inspirer  pour  effectuer  dans  les  meilleures  conditions  possibles  le  transport 
des  blesses  est  de  se  servir  exclusivement  de  la  methode  et  des  moyens 
de  transport  des  localit^s  ou  les  troupes  operent. 

Nous  pouvons  difficileraent  nous  imaginer  apres  cela  que  meme 
rinvention  la  plus  geniale  en  fait  de  moyens  de  transport  des  blesses  par 
Yoie  de  terre,  puisse  s'imiK)ser  en  pratique  sur  les  theatres  d'operations 
militaires. 

A  ce  point  de  vue  done,  nous  ne  croyons  pas  qu'il  soit  rationnel  de 
tendre  a  uniformiser  le  mode  de  transport  des  blesses  en  temps  de  guerre, 
en  consacrant  une  methode  Internationale. 


I\'ote  Additionnelle, 

Les  deux  milles  blesses  de  Tannee  Turque,  dont  les  ambulances  de 
Tarmee  Roumaine  ont  pris  la  charge  au  leudemain  de  la  redition  de 
Plevna,  ont  ete6vacues  dela  mememaniere  a  Tinterieur  de  la  Roumanie? 
et  par  les  memes  moyens  que  les  blesses  de  rarm^e  Roumaine. 
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Les  m^decins  militairas  Turcs,  qui  ont  sun^ecu  a  ces  evenements, 
avoueront  certainement  que  la  methode  employee  par  les  Koumains  pour 
transporter  les  blesses  Turcs,  a  et^  salutaire  pour  eeux-ei,  car  les  portes, 
bien  queFhiver  ait  ^te  exceptiunnellement  rigoureux,  n*ont  pas  depasse 
10  7o  P^°r  ^^s  blesses  qui  ont  ^te  trait^s  en  Roumanie. 


DISCUSSION. 

B^renger  F6raud  (Paris),  dit :— Men  ami  Colin,  Inspecteur  Gt'neral 
du  Service  de  Sante  de  Tarm^e  fran^aise,  regi'ettera,  j*en  suis  certain,  quo 
les  exigences  de  ses  fonctions  I'aient  empc^chd  d'l^tre  prdscnt  ici 
aujourd'hui.  II  aurait  assur^ment  ^t^  interess^  comme  moi  ])ar  la 
remarquable  communication  de  notre  collogue.  LVniinent  Dr.  Fotino  a 
montr^  par  ce  qu'il  vient  de  nous  dire  que,  dans  les  armces,  Tadage  non 
numeranda  sed  ponderanda  a  une  importance  de  premier  ordre.  Je  ne 
suivrai  pas  Thonorable  Dr.  Fotino  dans  tons  les  details  de  sa  connnuni- 
cation.  Je  craindrais,  en  ma  quality  de  marin,  de  n'avoir  pas  toute 
I'autorit^  n^cessaire.  Mais  je  veux  lui  dire  tout  le  plaisir  que  j*ai  ^prouve 
en  lui  entendant  parler  de  I'habitation  sous  tento  comme  moyen  do 
diminuer  dans  oertaines  circonstances  la  morbidity  des  corps  de  troupe. 
Etant  chef  de  service  a  Lorieut,  k  Cherbourg,  k  Touhm,  j'avais  d^ja  con- 
stat^ Texcellence  de  cette  condition,  et,  tout  r^cemment  encore  je  viens 
■de  la  pr^coniser. 

Cette  habitation  sous  tente  n'est  pas  toute  Thygiene,  il  faut  avcc  elle 
mille  conditions  au  premier  rang  des  quelles  se  place  la  bonne  eau 
d'alimentation. 

Mais,  n^anmoins,  ce  mode  primitif  d'habitation,  qui  ra])proche 
rhomme  de  T^tat  de  nature,  est  pr^f^rable,  en  cas  d'epidemie,  aux  grandes 
maisons  ou  les  hommes  sont  agglom^r^s. 

Le  Doctenr  Duohaiissoy  (Professeur  Agrege  k  la  Faculty  de 
M^decine  de  Paris),  dit : — Je  snis  heureux  de  pouvoir  m'associer  aux  paroles 
que  notre  honor^  confrere  M.  B6:anger  Ferand  vient  de  faire  entendre,  et 
d'l^outer  que  je  tiens  des  Medecins  turcs  le  recit  plein  de  reconnais- 
sence  des  soins  heureux  que  leurs  blesses  unt  re^us  en  Eoumanie. 

Mais  je  demanderai  a  Thonorable  M.  Foniino  s'il  pent  compter  sur 
les  appareils  de  cuisine  pour  steriliser  la  cartouche  de  pansement  P 

La  cuisine  est  elle  derri^re  les  combatants  P  Non,  sans  doute ;  il  y  a 
done  encore  sur  ce  point  un  desideratum.  J 'approve  enti^remeut  la  pre- 
caution de  ne  pas  laisser  la  cartouche  de  pansement  au  soldat ;  elle  est 
toujours  deterioree. 
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Wednesday,  12th  August  1891. 
♦>•»♦ 

The  Chair  was  occupied  successively  by  : — 

The  President,  Lord  Wantage  ;  and 

Dr.  B.  H.  Thomsen,  Colonel  Directing  Medical  Officer,  Dutch  Navy. 


♦  ■•'» 


Dietary  Scales  in  connexion  with  the  Health  of  Seamen. 

BY 

W.  Spooner,  L.R.C.P.,  M.R.C.8.,  &c. 


The  question  of  diet  is  intimately  connected  with  the  health  of 
seamen,  and  I  propose  in  this  paper  to  point  out  wherein  the  quantity 
and  description  of  food  usually  named  in  the  dietary  scales  is  neither 
fitted  to  maintain  the  general  health  of  sailors,  nor  adapted  to  their 
special  calling.  I  shall  more  particularly  trace  the  connexion  between 
the  food  supplied  and  that  disease  which  used  to  be,  and  to  some  extent 
still  is,  the  special  scourge  of  the  mercantile  marine,  viz.,  sea  scuny. 
There  are  some  diseases  which  seem  to  defy  the  appliances  of  preventive 
science,  but  scurvy  is  not  one  of  them  ;  it  is  caused  essentially  by 
improper  food,  and  I  look  upon  it  as  a  disgrace,  that  in  this  present 
scientific  age,  this  enlightened  19th  century,  "with  all  its  appliances 
and  means  to  boot,"  such  on  eminently  preventable  disease  should  exist 
at  all. 

In  my  capacity  as  medical  inspector  of  the  Board  of  Trade  I  have 
during  the  last  15  years  held  official  inquiries  into  the  cause  and  origin 
of  outbreaks  of  scurvy,  and  I  have  never  fail^l  in  tracing  them  directly 
to  the  nature  of  the  food  supplied.  In  every  report  I  have  made  to  the 
Board  of  Trade  I  have  persistently  drawn  their  attention  to  the  nect\ssity 
of  a  radical  change  in  the  dietary  scale,  and  in  1883  they  requested  mo 
to  draw  out  a  scale  which  I  considere<l  would  be  satisfactory.  I  ^vill 
allude  to  this  scale  presently. 

There  is  a  common  impression  that  the  food  scales  signed  by  the 
crew  at  the  commencement  of  their  voyage  are  fixed  by  the  Board  of 
Trade.  This,  however,  is  altogether  a  mistake ;  it  is  entirely  a  matter 
of  contract  between  the  master  and  the  crew,  and  the  Board  of  Ti-ade 
merely  see  that  the  scale  is  inserted  in  the  articles  of  agreement.  Thus 
these  scales  possess  no  higher  sanction  than  that  of  antiquity.  Like 
that  good  old  eminently  respectable  disease  gout,  they  have  been  handed 
down  from  generation  to  generation,  and  date  from  some  remote  poriml 
in  ancient    history'   when    nothing    better    could    be    obtained.     The 
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following  is  a  type  of  this  good  old-fashioned  kind  of  food  which   many 
of  our  sailors  have  to  put  up  with  even  now. 

Scale  of  Provisions  to  be  allowed  and  served  out  to  the  crew  during 

the  voyage. 


"3 

1 

1 

I 

i 

i 

1 

Water. 

Lbs. 

Lto. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Pts. 

Ozs. 

Ozs. 

Ozs. 

Qb.. 

Sunday    - 

li 

— 

i 

— 

"5 

2 

3 

Monday 

H 

i 

i 

2 

3 

Tuesday  - 

U 

i 

'  i 

1 

2 

3 

Wednesday 

11 

i 

i 

2 

3 

Thursday 

H 

4 

2 

3 

Friday     - 

u 

i 

i 

•  r 

2 

3 

Saturday 

i-i 

~ 

2 

3 

Substitutes  at  the  Master's  option. 

The  above  scale  is  by  no  means  exceptional,  but  is  the  one  signed 
for  by  the  crew  in  the  majority  of  English  ships ;  and,  although  it 
might,  perhaps,  rejoice  the  soul  of  Mr.  Banting,  it  cannot  be  considere<i 
of  a  luxurious  nature.  It  is  quite  true  that  on  many  ships  some  extras 
are  allowed ;  thus,  very  often  a  fresh  mess,  composed  chiefly  of  soup- 
bouilli,  is  given  on  Sundays  in  addition;  occasionally  preserved  meat 
is  substituted  once  a  week  for  salt ;  sometimes  a  certain  quantity  of 
butter  is  served  out  instea<l  of  a  portion  of  meat,  whilst  some  extravagant 
shipowners  have  even  gone  the  length  of  giving  marmalade  and  pickles. 
Such  unwonted  generosity  is,  however,  by  no  means  universal.  In  the 
articles  of  agreement  at  the  different  shipping  offices  skeleton  scales  are 
now  kept  ready  printed  at  the  instance  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  and  in 
these  scales  are  a  number  of  blank  columns  to  be  filled  up  if  the  ship- 
owner desires.  These  columns  are  headed  resj)ectively,  soup-bouilli, 
preserved  meat,  preser\'ed  vegetables,  rice,  oatmeal,  butter,  molasses,  &c. 
Until  the  last  few  years,  however,  and  even  now  very  frequently,  as  far 
as  I  have  been  able  to  ascertain,  these  columns  remain  blank,  and  the 
above  articles  are  conspicuous  only  by  their  absence. 

In  considering  the  above  scale  of  diet,  it  at  once  becomes  app?irent 
to  the  scientific  inquirer,  that  it  has  been  constructed  with  a  total 
disregard  to  the  physiologictd  wants  of  the  system ;  that  in  addition  to 
its  monotonous  character,  its  excess  of  salt  meat  and  lack  of  vegetables, 
the  proportion  of  the  different  ingredients  is  altogether  wrong.  I  will 
consider  these  points  seriatim. 

1st.  The  monotony  of  the  diet. — The  human  organism  is  so  con- 
stituted as  to  imperatively  demand  variety.  If  either  fresh  beef  or  fresh 
mutton,  or  roast  chicken  were  given  every  day,  the  stomach  after  a  time 
would  instinctively  revolt  and  refuse  to  do  its  duty ;  monotony  would 
render  it  incapable  of  digestion.  Salt  beef  one  day  and  salt  pork  the 
next,  given  for  months  in  dreary  succession,  is  not  very  tempting,  and 
not  very  conducive  to  healthy  nutrition.  Strong  healthy  men  will  stand 
this  kind  of  diet  for  a  considerable  period,  but  it  is  merely  a  question 
of  time ;  the  weak  and  feeble  and  those  whose  constitutions  have  been 
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nndennined  by  debauchery  ashore,  will  first  go  to  the  wall,  and  if  the 
voyage  be  sufficiently  prolonge<l,  the  strong  and  healthy  will  follow  in 
their  wake,  and  an  outbreak  of  scurvy  be  the  result. 

2nd.  The  excess  of  salt  meat .-^'Etx^n  if  the  meat  be  good  in 
quality,  it  cannot  fail  to  be  injurious  if  given  day  after  day.  The  xevx 
process  of  salting  has  the  effect  of  depriving  the  meat  of  some  of  tht* 
sohible  constituents,  such  as  the  organic  acids,  the  alkaloids,  an<l  (ex- 
tractive matters,  and  renders  the  residue  hard  and  indigestible;  it  is 
also  probable  that  some  of  the  salts  of  potash  ai-e  replaced  by  those  of 
soda.  Moreover,  highly  salted  meat  must  be  thoroughly  steepe<l  in 
water  to  render  it  eatable,  and  by  this  mesins  still  more  of  the  soluble 
constituents  are  washed  out.  It  must  ab<o  be  remembered  tliat  salt,  like 
charity,  may  cover  a  multitude  of  sins,  and  pre\4ously  unwholesome  an<l 
unsound  meat  may  have  its  noxious  properties  concealed  by  being 
salted.  I  have  a  vivid  recollection  of  a  piece  of  salt  beef  of  this  descrip- 
tion ;  it  looked  sound  and  even  smelt  tolerably  sweet,  but  after  the  salt 
had  been  partially  extracted  by  soaking  and  boiling,  and  it  was  places  I 
upon  the  table,  it  at  once  became  apparent  both  to  the  palate  and  the 
nostrils  that  "there  was  something  rotten  in  the  state  of  Denmark."  I 
should  suggest,  therefore,  that  for  at  least  three  days  in  the  week 
preserved  meats,  either  beef  or  mutton,  should  be  substituted  for  salt. 
Preserved  meats,  weight  for  weight,  are  more  nutritious  than  salt,  and 
cost  very  little  more.  They  can  be  served  in  a  variety  of  ways,  either 
eaten  cold  or  made  into  a  hot-pot  or  sea-pie  with  a  due  admixture  of 
fresh  or  preserved  vegetables ;  and,  in  fact,  many  savoury  (lishes  can  l>e 
preparetl  from  them,  which  is  impossible  with  salt  junk. 

3rd.  Deficiency  of  vegetable  food. — It  has  been  abundantly  proved 
that  the  true  cause  of  scurvy  is  a  deficiency  of  the  salts  found  in  fresh 
vegetables,  and  there  are  many  e^ses  on  record  when  an  outbreak  of  this 
disease  has  been  quickly  stopped  by  simply  giving  a  few  raw  potatos. 
It  is,  therefore,  of  the  utmost  importance  that  a  sufficient  (quantity  of 
fresh  potatos  or  other  vegetables  should  be  put  on  board  the  ship  to 
la^t  for  at  least  the  first  two  or  three  months  of  a  voyage,  and  whenever 
there  is  a  possibility  of  putting  into  a  port  these  should  be  replenished. 
It  is  to  the  system  of  giving  plenty  of  potatos  that  the  American  ships 
owe  their  immunity  from  scurvy — surely  what  they  can  <lo  can  be  <lone 
on  British  ships.  Again,  there  are  few  foreign  ports  where  fresh 
vegetables  of  some  kind  cannot  be  procured,  but  it  is  unfortunately  too 
often  the  case  that  the  captain  is  -more  anxious  to  please  the  OAvners  by 
an  appearance  of  economy  than  to  preserve  the  health  of  the  crew,  and 
in  the  long  run,  it  is  often  found  that  the  old  proverb  of  "  penny  wise 
and  pound  foolish  "  is  fully  illustrated.  In  all  cases  when  the  fresh 
vegetables  are  exhausted,  preserved  vegetables,  either  potatos,  carrots, 
onions,  or  pickles  should  be  given  instead.  The  law  now  provides  that 
one  ounce  of  lime-juice  shall  be  given  to  each  man  per  day,  but  with  a 
proper  supply  of  vegetable  food,  lime-juice  would  be  unnecessary  ;  it  is 
at  the  best  but  an  imperfect  substitute,  and  is  not  always  taken. 

4th.  Improper  proportion  of  tlie  different  ingredients . — It  is  well 
known  that  a  proper  scale  of  diet  should  contain  a  due  admixture  of  the 
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nitrogenous  or  flesh-fomiing  constituents,  comprising  vegetable  albumen, 
fibrine,  and  caseine,  and  animal  flesh  and  blood;  and  of  the  non- 
nitrogenous  carbonaceous  or  heat-producing  substances,  comprising  fats, 
sugar,  starch,  gum,  &c.  Numerous  experiments  have  established  the 
fact,  that  the  nitrogenous  should  bear  to  the  non-nitrogenous  ingredients 
about  the  proportion  of  one  to  five.  According  to  Dr.  Lyon  Playfair,  a 
man  doing  active  but  not  excessive  hard  work  (like  sailors)  requires 
daily  about  5*5  oz.  of  flesh-forming  food,  and  26*3  oz.  of  carbonaceous, 
the  ratio  being  as  1  to  4*8.  In  the  scale  allowed  in  the  navy,  the  flesh- 
formers=5  oz.,  and  the  heat  givers  20*4,  the  ratio  being  as  1  to  4 ;  whilst 
in  the  army  the  flesh-formers =4* 2  ozs.,  and  the  heat  givers  22*06,  the 
ratio  being  as  1  to  5*2.  Now,  I  have  calculated  the  amount  of  these 
ingredients  in  the  ordinary  scale  of  the  merchant  sailor  according  to  the 
table  of  Dr.  Playfair,  the  fat,  sugar,  and  starch  being  reduced  to  one 
equivalent,  viz.,  that  of  starch ;  and  I  find  it  consists  of  6*912  ozs.  of 
flesh -formers,  and  22*416  ozs,  of  heat  givers,  the  former  standing  to  the 
latter  in  the  proportion  of  1  to  3*3. 

Thus  it  appears  that  the  diet  of  sailors  contains  a  greater  amoimt 
of  nitrogenous  food  than  is  required  for  a  man  in  active  labour,  greater 
even  than  a  navvy  employed  in  the  very  severe  work  of  a  railway  cutting 
consumes,  and  this  is  owing  to  the  excessive  quantity  of  animal  food. 
In  the  navy  the  men  are  allowed  only  1  lb.  of  fresh  or  |  lb.  of  salt  meat, 
and  in  troop  ships  the  daily  allowance  is  |  lb.  of  salt  meat  for  four  days 
in  the  week,  and  \  lb.  of  preserved  meat  the  remaining  three  days. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  too  much  animal  food,  particularly  when  there  is  no 
severe  muscular  labour,  is  injurious  to  health  ;  it  will  produce  a  state  of 
plethora  of  the  system,  and  cause  derangement  of  the  liver,  and  a 
predisposition  to  blood  diseases.  I  am  of  opinion  that  1  lb.  of  salt  meat 
or  J  lb.  of  preserved  meat,  which  is  without  bone,  is  ample  for  all 
requirement**,  and  the  saving  thus  effected  may  advantageously  be 
expended  on  other  articles. 

Bearing  in  mind,  therefore,  the  principles  I  have  now  enumei*ated,  I 
drew  out  a  scale  for  the  Board  of  Trade,  which  I  considered,  though  by 
no  means  perfect,  would  answer  the  purpose  sufficiently  well.  I  en- 
deavoured to  combine  physiological  correctness  with  a  due  amount  of 
economy.     This  scale  is  given  in  detail  on  the  opposite  page. 

The  chief  points  in  which  it  differs  from  the  old  scale  are  the 
following : — Preserved  meat  is  substituted  for  salt  meat  three  (lays  in 
the  week.  The  quantity  of  meat  altogether  is  reduced,  and  potatos 
and  carrots,  either  fresh  or  preserved,  butter,  oatmeal,  rice  marmalade, 
raisins,  molasses,  suet,  and  pickles  are  added.  Preserved  meats  and 
vegetables  may  now  be  obtained  in  such  perfection  that  there  is  no 
possible  reason  why  they  should  not  be  carried ;  but  with  regard  to  the 
latter,  they  should  only  be  given  when  it  is  impossible  to  keep  fresh 
ones.  Raisins  and  suet,  with  an  additional  quantity  of  flour,  are  added, 
in  order  that  plum  pudding  may  be  sometimes  given,  and  oatmeal  and 
molasses  form  an  agreeable  change  for  breakfast.  Marmalade  has  bet»n 
tried  in  some  ships,  and  found  to  answer  very  well— it  renders  the  hard 
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biscuit  more  palatable.  Pickles  go  well  witli  salt  meat,  and  are  anti- 
scorbutic in  their  nature.  1  have  calculated  the  respective  quantities  of 
nitrogenous  and  earl>onaceous  ingredients  in  the  above  scale,  and  find 
that  it  contains  6' 144  ozs.  of  the  former,  and  29376  ozs.  of  the  latter, 
the  ratio  being  as  1  to  5.  I  have  also  estimated  the  price,  and  find  that 
it  doe^  not  exceed  1*.  per  day,  which  certainly  cannot  be  considered 
excessive. 

Since  the  circulation  of  the  paper  containing  this  scale,  which, 
however,  the  Board  of  Trade  merely  recommended,  there  has  been  in 
many  instances,  especially  in  Liverpool,  a  marked  improvement  in 
sailors'  food,  and  many  firms  have  adopted  a  scale  more  or  less  allied  to 
it,  and  some  even  more  liberal.  I  may  mention  especially  the  British 
Ship  Owning  Company.  That  the  result  has  been  extremely  beneficial 
the  following  statistics  will  show  : — 

"  Outbreaks  of   Scurvy  reported  to   the  Board  of   Trade   during   the 

last  15  years.*' 


Year. 

Outbreaks. 

Year. 

Outbreaks. 

1875  - 

68 

1883  - 

51 

187G   - 

69 

1884   - 

27 

1877  - 

80 

1885  - 

36 

1878   - 

84 

1886   - 

31 

1879  - 

93 

1887  - 

40 

1880   - 

92 

1888   . 

19 

1881  - 

99 

1889  - 

20 

1882   - 

60 

It  may  be  observed  that  the  scale  was  circulated  in  1883,  and  that 
since  that  date  the  number  of  outbreaks  have  been  reduccMl  by  more  than 
half.  These  facts  s^ieak  for  themselves.  I  Jiave  no  hesitation  in  saying 
that,  if  some  such  scale  (the  above  errs,  perhaps,  on  the  side  of  economy) 
were  made  compulsory,  the  health  of  the  British  mariner  would  be  very 
much  improved,  and  scurvy  would  in  a  short  time  be  totally  eradicated 
and  remembered  oidy  as  a  curiosity  of  the  past,  a  relic  of  a  barbarous 
and  unscientific  system  of  feeding.  That  this  end  may  shortly  be 
obtained  is,  in  the  interests  of  the  seamen  and  of  the  shipowners 
themselves,  "  a  consummation  devoutly  to  l>e  wished." 
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Statistics  of  Medical  Cases  admitted  into  the  Seamen's  Hospital, 

Greenwich,  during  the  Decade  of  1880-89,  and  of  Cases 

of  Scnrvy  admitted  into  the  Seamen's  Hospital  and  into  the 

''Sreadnonght/'  from  1852  to  1889. 


John  Cubnow,  M.D.  Lond.,  F.R.C.P.,  and 
W.  Johnson  Smith,  F.R.C.S. 


In  Table  I.  we  show  (1)  the  total  number  of  medical  cases 
admitted,  7,718;  (2)  the  number  and  per-centage  of  common  diseases, 
such  as  rheumatism,  cardiac  valvular  diseases,  pleurisy,  pneumonia, 
phthisis,  and  chronic  albuminuria ;  and  (3)  of  the  rarer  diseases  from 
which  sailors  in  the  mercantile  marine  suffer  in  greater  proportion  than 
residents  in  this  country,  such  as  enteric  fever,  ague,  aneurisms, 
dysentery,  and  abscess  of  the  liver.  The  authors  specially  call  attention 
to  the  large  number  of  cases  of  phthisis  (nearly  oncrseventh  of  the 
total),  and  believe  that  with  )>etter  food  and  improved  ventilation  of  the 
sleeping  rooms,  this  could  be  materially  decreased ;  and  to  the  proportion 

TABLE  No.  I. 


1 

o|  I'd 

Diseases. 

: " 

i 

1882. 
1883. 

1 

i 

1 

i 



i 

i 

^ 

Per-cenlago 
Medical  caf 

Per-centage 
Deaths 

TotalXo.of  Meaical 
cases 

1    1 

[  796  ,754 

*|        1 

870  ,871 

606 

074 

793 

839 

839 

777 

7.718 

i 

Enteric  fever 

;  47  '  16 

16  1  22 

0 

U 

24 

87 

11 

23 

217 

2-8       - 

Do.     deaths 

'715 

8 

6 

0 

2 

1 

3 

2 

2 

SO 

-    '  13-8 

Ague 

.     58     50 

82 

55 

26 

78 

66 

70 

38 

42 

565 

7-3  j    - 

Acute  rheumatism 

•    lel   8 

19 

46 

25 

23 

48 

38 

46 

20 

287 

3-7       - 

Chronic  rheumatism 

.   ISO  !l07 

U7 

104 

113 

52 

54 

105 

53 

73 

039 

12*15     — 

Cardiac  valviOar 

.     28  ,  20 

27 

34 

25 

28 

36 

64 

34 

40 

336 

4-3  1    - 

Aneurisms 

13     13 

15 

14 

6 

8 

8 

16 

5 

10 

110 

1 
1-7       — 

Pleurisy 

19  1  13 

19 

18 

12 

18 

23 

25 

21 

4 

ICO 

2-2       ~. 

Pneumonia 

.  30  1  22  ,  22 

21 

11 

18 

13 

30 

30 

10 

213 

2-7       - 

Do.     deaths 

•  1  13  1    7 

7 

13 

6 

» 

4 

8 

11 

» 

70 

—       37  00 

Phthisis 

.     85  '  82 

M 

126 

125 

9S 

124 

115 

1U£ 

108 

1,0:4 

13*6       .- 

Dysentery 

•  '  46  ,  40 
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48 

68 

34 

25 

24 

35 

27 

21 

364 

4-7       - 

Do.     deaths 

■    ',  * 
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1 

17 

—         4-6 

Abscess  of  liver 

S  1    0 
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Do.     deaths 

.     il   0 
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Chronic  Albuminuria 
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32 

36 

2^ 

21 
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24 
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23 

11 

256 
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of  cases  of  aneurism  to  cardiac  valvular  diseases,  which  is  as  one  to  three  : 
an  enormous  excess  in  proportion  to  that  found  among  the  ordinar}^ 
j)opulation,  and  which  they  attribute  to  syphilis  as  a  factor  in  the 
cuisation,  as  well  as  to  the  mere  strain  of  work. 

Chronic  rheumatism,  as  might  have  been  anticipated,  from  the 
constant  exposure  to  wet  and  cold,  and  from  a  poor  diet,  figures  very 
largely.  Pneumonia  is  very  variable  in  its  incidence,  and  is  always 
very  severe.  A  very  large  number  of  cases  die  within  48  hours  after 
admission,  and  hence  the  per-centage  of  deaths  is  much  higher  than  in 
ordinary  hospitals  (37  per  cent.).  Chronic  albuminuria  is  less  common 
than  would  be  supposed  from  the  sailor's  habits,  but  here  the  long 
periods  of  enforced  sobriety  must  be  taken  into  consideration. 

'Enteric  fever  is  still  very  common,  and,  like  dysentery,  is  due  to  the 
water-supply  being  infected.  In  every  case,  on  inquiry  being  made,  it 
has  been  found  that  the  water  had  been  taken  into  the  ship,  or  that  the 
patient  had  drunk  water,  from  a  source  of  doubtful  purity.  The  pro- 
portion of  deaths  from  both  enteric  fever  and  dysentery  is  very  small, 
especially  in  later  years.  The  cases  of  enteric  fever  are  all  adults,  and 
often  exceptionally  severe. 

The  number  of  cases  of  abscess  of  the  liver  is  only  19,  but  of  these 
12  were  fatal.  In  every  case  there  was  either  co-existent  dysentery'  or 
a  previous  history  of  that  disease.  In  the  present  year,  1891,  one  case 
of  chyluria,  with  filariae  in  the  blood,  died  in  the  hospital. 

Tables  II.,  III.,  and  IV.,  at  once  speak  for  themselves.  The  gixiat 
diminution  in  the  number  of  cases  of  scurvy  is  due  to  (1)  The  Merchant 
Shipping  Act  of  1867 ;  (2)  the  increase  of  steam  shipping ;  and  (3)  the 
decline  in  the  number  of  sailing  vessels  in  recent  years.  More  rapid 
voyages  mean  more  frequent  supplies  of  fresh  food,  and  thus  must 
eventually  lead  to  the  pi-actical  extinction  of  this  disease. 

The  vessels  engaged  in  the  East  Indian  trade,  many  of  them  old 
sailing  vessels,  and  often  making  very  prolonged  passages,  still  show  an 
invariable  preponderance  in  their  number  of  cases  [204  out  of  284]  ;  but 
in  the  past  few  years  there  is  a  great  improvement  even  in  the  vessels 
trading  to  these  ports.  In  the  consideration  of  the  prevention  of  scuny, 
the  following  points  are  of  the  first  importance :  (1)  It  is  unknown  in 
the  Royal  Navy ;  (2)  it  never  occurs  in  the  higher  grades  of  our  mercantile 
marine ;  (3)  the  men  engaged  on  board  steamships  do  not  suffer  fri»m 
it ;  (4)  neither  captain  nor  first  officer  has  ever  been  admitted  into  tlie 
Seaman's  Hospital  with  scurvy ;  (5)  it  is  limited  to  the  ordinary  seamen 
in  sailing  vessels,  and  generally  occurs  after  an  unusually  long  voyage, 
it  is  **  a  disease  of  the  forecastle  "  ;  (6)  patients  have  been  admitted  who 
have  regularly  taken  apparently  good  "  lime  juice  "  for  a  long  period, 
but  whose  dietary  in  other  respects  was  bad,  so  that  lime  juice  must 
only  be  considered  as  the  most  valuable  adjuvant  in  the  prevention  of 
scurv}',  and  not  as  an  absolute  and  complete  substitute,  in  iteelf,  for  a 
proper  anti-scorbutic  diet ;  (7)  meats  and  vegetables  (aspecially  potatos) 
can  be  preserved  so  as  to  retain  their  special  characteristics  for  a  much 
longer   period  than  the  longest  voyage ;    (8)  in    Mr.    Leigh   Smith*s 
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second  voyage  to  Franz- Josef  Land  in  the  "  Eira,"  in  1881,  25  explorers, 
officers  and  men,  remained  free  from  scurvy,  notwithstanding  the 
absence  of  lime  juice  from  their  diet,  during  a  sojourn  of  15  months 
in  the  Arctic  regions.  They  fed,  when  possible,  on  the  flesh  of  recently 
killed  animals  in  large  quantities,  and  the  blood  was  freely  added  in  the 
cooking,  while  preser\'ed  vegetables  were  taken  with  every  meal. 

TABLE  No.  II. 

Ports  to  which  Ships  with  Scurvy  belonged  1875-1889. 

British. 


Ports. 


London  • 
Liverpool  - 
North  of  England  Ports 
Glasgow  and  Greenock 
Other  Scotch  Ports  - 
Irish     -  -  - 

Welsh    -  -  - 

Other  English  Ports    - 


§0 


So 


s  i  ^ 

00         00 


2     — 


5 

1 

7 

10 

4 

8 

4 

11 

- 

3 

3 

2 

5 

6 

5 

12 

1 
5 

, 

— 

1 

: 

- 

2 

3 

1 

5l- 


i!       11- 

!    I    , 

1  5       2  I 

■'-!-' 

2  —     — 
1 

I    i 


2     - 

I 


4       6 


I 
1  ,    1  I    1 


Foreign. 

Ports. 

i 

1 

1-^    1    00 

So  '  So 

rl     1    i-i 

FH 

i 

i 

i 

1 

i 

i 

i  1 

Danish   - 

- 

- 

1 

3 

1 

— 

- 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Oennan    - 

- 

- 

1 

5 

1 

1 

1 

3 

2 

- 

- 

- 

14 

Norwegian 

"" 

- 

- 

1 

- 

2 

- 

1 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Swedish  • 

2 

- 

0       B'- 

- 

- 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

.1 

- 

12 

Belgian    - 

1 

- 

-          - 

- 

1 

- 

- 

~ 

- 

- 

- 

Italian    - 

- 

- 

-       \' 

1 
j 

1 

- 

- 

- 

1 

- 

Greek    - 

- 

~ 

- 

i 
1 1  — 

- 

- 

- 

- 

— 

- 

- 

British  North  America 

~ 

2 

*\- 

1 

6       2 

1 

1 

- 

1 

- 

- 

- 

17 

U.  S.  America   - 

- 

1 

1 

... 

—       2 

j 

'- 

- 

- 

- 

I 

- 
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TABLE  No.  III. 

Cases  of  Scurvy  admitted  into  "  Dreadnought "  and  Seamen's 
Hospital  from  1852  to  1889. 

Date  of*'*'  Merchant  Shipping  Amendment  Act,*  1867. 


1852 

•     61 

1868         .           .           -      64 

1888 

•      Iff" 

1863 

. 

-     63 

1868 

-     31 

1884 

-       ft 

1854 

.    124 

1870 

-     SO 

1885 

a 

1865 

• 

.    169 

1871 

-     24 

1886           -           -          ■ 

6 

1856 

•      91 

1872 

-      80 

1887 

■      12" 

1867 

77 

187S 

-       7 

1888           -           -         . 

•      10^ 

1858 

.     77 

1874 

-      18 

1889 

t 

1859 

-      90 

1875 

-      15 

18W 

77 

1876 

-      50 

1861 

.      99 

1877 

.      24 

1862 

64 

1878 

.      80 

184» 

86 

1879 

-      21 

1864 

.      74 

1880 

-      46 

1866 

101 

1881 

.      86 

1866 

96 

1882 

-      28 

1867 

.      90 



Average 

per  Year   • 

88*6 

Averajre  per  Year,  >  ^.. 
excludrnRl868.;^* 

1864. 1865. 1866. 1867—18  Vatal  Cases.         Since  1868—5  Fatal  Cases. 
1860-75— Yearly  average  22*  1.    1876-82— Yearly  average  80* 7.!    1888-89— Yearly  average  8  *8- 


TABLE  IV. 


Last  passages  of  Patients  admitted  with  Scuny  from  1875-1889 
inclusive : — 


Ports. 

i 

i 

i 

i-i 

i 

1 

i 

i 

. 

i 

i 

i  i 

i 

1 

Calcutta 

Other  British  East  Indian 

China 

Japan 

Mauritius     - 

North  America     - 

West  Indies     - 

Central  America     - 

South  America  (Atlantic)  • 

Pacific  Ports 

New  Zealand  and  Australia 

West  Const  of  AfHca 

Cape 

Black  Sea   - 

Mediterranean 

BaUic 

6 
4 

2 

1 

2 

15 
6 

1 

1 
1 
1 

2 

1 

2 

9 
2 

1 

2 
6 

1 

1 
2 

6 
16 

5 

1 

1 

6 
15 

1 
1 

2 

1 

19 
11 

1 
1 

I 
2 

1 

1 
1 

10 
15 

1 

5 

2 

1 

11 

8 
3 

1 

2 

1 

2 

4 
7 

1 
1 
2 

2 
1 

1 
I 

1 



1 

!           1 

2       1  !    8 

\              1 

1  ;  -       1 

-     -'- 

1 

1        1  "" 
1        1 

1 
8 

1 

2 
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DISCUSSION. 


Dr.  Bae,  K.D.,  F.K.S.,  said:  —  Employed  as  surgeon  in  the 
Hudson  Bay  Company's  ship,  **  Prince  of  Wales,"  in  1833-34,  when  20 
years  old,  our  ship  was  stopped  by  ice  and  obliged  to  winter  at  Charlton 
Island,  in  Hudson's  Bay.  The  ground  on  the  island  was  covered  with  snow 
to  the  depth  of  about  a  foot  when  we  landed,  so  no  knowledge  could  be 
obtained  of  what  berries  grew  there.  Our  provisions  were  salt  beef,  salt 
pork,  and  salted  geese,  a  very  common  food  among  the  employees  of  the 
Hudson  Bay  Company,  in  whose  service  I  was  surgeon  for  20  years  after 
the  date  mentioned.  "We  had  a  little  limejuice  and  a  few  potatos.  The 
first  was  judiciously  used,  and  the  latter  were  sliced  up  and  eaten  with 
vinegar  as  soon  as  scurvy  shewed  itself,  but  with  little  good  effect. 
There  were  17  cases  of  scurvy  altogether  in  a  party  of  30  men,  9  or 
10  of  whom  were  passengers  going  home  to  England  after  some  years' 
residence  in  the  Hudson  Bay  Company's  service.  Of  these  men,  if 
attacked  at  all  with  scurvy,  the  cases  were  slight.  No  fresh  game  of 
any  amount  could  be  obtained,  and  things  went  from  bad  to  worse. 
The  captain  (Hamwell)  and  first  mate  were  the  first  and  also  the  only 
victims.  The  captain's  case  was  scurvy,  complicated  with  other  disease, 
but  the  mate's  disease  was  scurvy  per  »e,  and  was  frightful.  He 
actually  became  black,  or  dark-blue,  and  putrid.  The  odour  was  so  offen- 
sive that  no  one  could  lift  the  poor  man  out  of  bed  but  myself.  The 
sailor  who  made  up  the  bed  became  sick  afterwards.  The  other 
patients  had  the  usual  serious  symptoms  of  coloured  and  cramped  limbs, 
teeth  falling  out,  &c.,  until  by  accident,  when  taking  a  walk  on  snow- 
shoes,  a  red  spot  appeared  in  the  snow,  which,  on  inspection,  I  found  was 
caused  by  cranberries,  which  on  examination  were  abundant.  From  this 
moment  improvement  in  all  my  patients  began,  and  by  the  time  the  ship 
had  been  prepared  for  sea  all  the  crew  were  fit  for  work,  but  minus  many 
of  their  teeth.  During  two  winters  in  the  Arctic,  ray  party  lived  prac- 
tically  without  vegetables,  but  our  provisions  were  fresh,  and  all  killed 
by  ourselves.  The  Eskimos  largely  use  the  contents  of  the  deer's  stomach 
in  the  winter  time  as  a  vegetable,  chopping  a  piece  off  and  eating  it  as  we 
do  bread.  I  strongly  recommend  cranberries  as  part  of  the  ration,  both 
in  the  Navy  and  in  the  Mercantile  Marine ;  they  are  easily  preserved* 
with  a  little  sugar. 

Dr.  Collingpridge  said : — If  the  paper  had  no  other  purpose  than  ta 
dispel  the  extraordinaiy  opinion  still  existing  even  among  shipmasters 
and  owners  —the  very  persons  affected — that  the  diet  scale  is  a  compulsory 
one,  and  insisted  upon  by  the  Board  of  Trade,  it  would  be  of  value. 

There  can  be  no  question  'as  to  the  absolute  inefficiency  of  the  diet 
scale  as  laid  down  in  the  ordinary  agreement,  but  one  must  not  forget 
that  even  this  is  not  obtained  at  its  **  paper  "  value. 

The  inspection  of  food  as  supplied  to  merchant  ships  is  still  prac^ 
tically  non-existent,  and  some  radical  change  in  this  direction  is  sorely 
needed — meat  and  bread  csijecially  demand  careful  attention  in  this 
respect.  Reference  to  the  statistics  already  quoted  will  show  that  the 
first  effect  of  the  Merchant  Shipping  Act,  compelling  the  daily  issue 
of  limejuice,  was  to  greatly  diminish  the  number  of  outbreaks  of  scurvy  : 
but  these  same  statistics  will  further  show  the  tendency  of  shipowners 
from,  I  believe,  pure  ignorance  and  carelessness,  to  consider  that  the 
Legislature  by  this  regulation  has,  as  it  were,  taken  charge  of  the  health 
of  crews,  and  thus  relieved  them  of  any  responsibility. 
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It  is  almost  a  natural  conclusion,  if  limejuice  is  declared  to  prevent 
scurvy  and  maintain  men  in  health,  that  the  ordinary  scale  ought  to  be 
amply  sufficient.  Thus,  the  number  of  outbreaks  increased  up  to  1883, 
and  the  further  fact  that  the  mere  recommendation  by  the  Board  of  Trade 
of  Dr.  Spooner's  scale  shows  that  shipowners  not  only  need  but  seek 
advice  accentuates  the  responsibility  of  the  Board. 

It  is  greatly  to  be  hoped  that  the  Board,  realising  its  duty  in  the 
matter,  will  take  the  further  important  step  of  issuing  a  compulsory 
rational  scale. 

This  would  be  actually  welcomed  by  owners,  who  have  already  given 
ample  proof  of  their  willingness  to  do  anything  reasonable  for  their 
employes.  I  would  further,  in  reference  to  the  figures  in  Table  II.,  note 
that  88  per  cent,  of  the  vessels  entering  London  carry  the  British  flag. 

The  figures  of  Dr.  Curnow  are  so  striking,  especially  with  reference  to 
the  incidence-rate  and  death-rate  from  phthisis  among  our  merchant 
seamen,  as  to  call  for  special  comment. 

Few  facts  in  sanitary  science  are  more  clearly  demonstrated  than  the 
immense  influence  of  breathing  foul  and  impure  air  in  producing  lung 
disease  of  all  kinds,  but  especially  phthisis. 

The  space  allowed  by  law  to  the  British  sailor  is  only  72  cubic  feet, 
and  this  space  is  not  only  very  imperfectly  ventilated,  but  also  highly 
charged,  in  the  case  of  lower  forecastles  in  wooden  ships,  with  organic 
impurities.  The  difficulty  of  keeping  these  small  confined  irregular 
spaces  clean  is  well  nigh  insuperable.  One  has  also  to  deal  with  the 
waste  products  of  artificial  light  and  heating  by  means  of  imperfect  and 
badly  constructed  stoves.  It  is,  therefore,  little  to  be  wondered  at  that 
lung  diseases  are  so  rife.  It  is  fully  time  that  an  increased  space  should 
be  given  to  seamen. 

I  would  suggest  100  cubic  feet  as  a  minimum,  feeling  certain  that, 
provided  this  were  not  made  retrospective,  there  would  be  no  opposition 
on  the  part  of  shipowners. 

C.  J.  Swaiuiton,  Esq.,  C.B.  (Board  of  Trade),  said:-— The  dietary 
scale  is  not  at  present  compulsory,  and  power  would  have  to  be  given  by 
Parliament  before  the  Board  of  Trade  could  force  a  scale  upon  the 
Mercantile  Marii^e.  The  present  scale  is  a  matter  of  contract  between 
the  owner  and  master  of  a  ship  and  the  crew,  and  the  action  of  the  Board 
of  Trade  officer  is  confined  to  seeing  that  the  crew  perfectly  understand 
what  the  diet  scale  for  the  voyage  is,  and  have  an  opportunity  of  objecting 
or  declining  to  sign.  The  Board  of  Trade  have  taken  the  utmost  interest 
in  the  health  of  the  Mercantile  Marine  for  many  years  past.  It  was  at 
their  instance  that  the  Merchant  Shipping  Act  of  1867  was  passed,  which 
contains  special  provisions  for  securing  the  health  of  seamen,  and  the 
reduction  in  the  cases  of  sea-scurvy  in  recent  years,  shown  in  the  tables 
quoted,  may  fairly  be  attributed  to  this  measure,  at  least  to  some  extent. 
But  diet  is  not  the  only  element  involved  in  this  question  of  health  of 
crews.  Many  of  the  victims  have  been  found  to  be  men  whose  health  had 
been  debilitated  by  previous  debauchery  ashore;  and  while  the  healthy 
members  of  the  crew  have  resisted  the  effects  of  unhealthy  protracted 
voyages,  bad  water,  or  provisions  run  short,  their  diseased  colleagues 
sometimes  have  fallen  victims,  and  the  ship  had  been  classed  amongst  the 
list  of  scurvy  cases. 

The  Board  of  Trade  have,  however,  endeavoured  in  recent  years  to 
improve  the  arrangements  connected  with  the  discharge  of  seamen. 
Under  those  improvements,  seamen  are  now  able  to  go  straight  away  to 
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their  homes,  instead  of  having  to  remain  strangers  in  a  seaport,  subject 
to  all  the  vicious  attractions  provided  for  them  by  the  crimps.  Seamen 
have  to  a  very  considerable  extent  taken  advantage  of  the  facilities  now 
existing  for  proceeding  at  once  to  their  homes,  and  it  cannot  be  doubted 
that  their  health  has  improved  in  consequence.  The  reduction  in  the 
length  of  voyages,  now  that  sailing  vessels  have  been  to  a  great  extent 
replaced  by  steamships,  cannot  fail  to  have  a  salutary  effect  upon  the 
health  of  seamen. 

In  nearly  every  case  of  sea- scurvy,  official  inquiry  is  made  by  officers 
of  the  Board  of  Trade. 

Brigade-Surgeon  Barton  Brown  said:^I  consider  that  the 
subject  of  proper  ventilation  of  berths  on  ship-board  is  of  much  import- 
ance in  the  prevention  of  scurvy.  In  1858-59  I  took  medical  charge  of 
250  soldiers  from  Gravesend  to  Calcutta ;  the  voyage  lasted  five  months  and 
12  days  ;  they  only  touched  at  the  Cape,  and  there  was  scarcity  of  water 
before  we  reached  there,  and  of  food  afterwards,  but  no  case  of  scurvy 
occurred,  and  no  death  from  any  disease.  I  attribute  this  to  the  means 
employed  to  purify  the  air  'tween  decks  by  using  a  thermantidote,  that  is, 
a  wheel  carrying  fans  in  a  case,  and  connected  with  a  windsail  up  a  mast 
and  a  canvas  tube  between  decks.  A  corporal's  party  of  four  worked  the 
machine,  each  man  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  and  each  party  relieved 
every  three  hours.  The  exercise  did  the  men  good,  and  the  air  kept  the- 
*tween  decks  sweet,  and  no  scurvy  occurred  though  the  men  lived  on  salt 
provisions. 

Miss  Helen  Taylor  said : — I  wish  to  suggest  the  necessity  of  the 
appointment  of  a  medical  officer,  a  coroner,  at  every  port,  whose  duty  it 
shall  be  to  inquire  into  the  cause  of  the  death  of  every  seaman  who  has 
died  in  the  course  of  the  voyage  on  board  each  ship  which  comes  into 
port. 

We  have  heard  here  to-day  how  largely  even  scuivy  is  dependent  on 
general  sanitary  conditions  as  well  as  on  the  quality  of  the  food.  Even 
if  the  Board  of  Trade  issues  obligatory  scales  of  diet  and  sanitai*y  regu- 
lations, these  can  be  evaded,  and  the  responsibility  for  the  consequences 
on  the  health  of  the  sailors  thrown  by  the  shipowners  on  the  inefficiency 
of  those  regulations.  For  example,  with  regard  to  lime-juice,  it  is  said 
that  some  of  the  lime-juice  served  out  on  board  ship  is  utterly  useless, 
either  from  age  or  original  inefficiency. 

It  is  plain  that  the  most  effectual  way  to  secure  healthy  conditions  on 
shipboard  is  to  make  the  shipowner  responsible  for  the  injurious  conse- 
quences of  their  absence.  If  a  coroner  found  from  the  evidence  of  the 
fellow  seamen  that  no  complaints  were  made  as  to  these,  the  matter  would 
drop,  but  when  there  was  a  consensus  of  evidence  as  to  unwholesome  food 
and  insufficient  number  of  crew,  exposing  each  man  to  overwork  fatal  to 
health,  or  to  any  other  insanitary  arrangement,  then  the  verdict  of  the 
coroner's  jury  would  bring  home  to  the  shipowner  the  responsibility 
through  the  neglect  or  otherwise  of  the  death  of  the  men  on  board  his 
ship.  This  responsibility  would  quicken  his  zeal  to  secure  obedience,  not 
only  to  specific  regulations  imposed  by  Government,  but  also  the  sanitary 
conditions  imposed  by  medical  experience. 

Kr.  B.  Tomalsnri  gave  the  result  of  personal  observations  whilst 
acting  as  surgeon  on  various  Japanese  vessels,  both  emigrant  and 
naval.  In  no  case  had  he  seen  any  case  of  scurvy,  though  the  condition 
both  as  regards  food  and  ventilation  on  the  emigrant  boats  were  not  en- 
tirelj  satisfactory.    He  laid  stress  on  the  large  proportion  of  vegetable 
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food  taken  by  the  Japanese.  An  outbreak  of  *'  kakk6  "  (beri-beri)  on  the 
training  ship  **  Ringo  '*  was  attributed  to  thenon-sufficiency  of  nitrogenous 
food  stufls  and  excessive  labour.  Surgeon- General  K.  Takaki  has  done 
a  large  amount  of  work  in  the  direction  of  improvement  of  diet,  &c.  on 
board  ship.  Daring  six  years*  service  since,  Mr.  Tomalsuri  had  seen 
no  case  of  either  scurvy  or  kakk^,  and  he  attributed  this  to  the  improve- 
ment of  diet. 

Dr.  Spooner,  replying  to  the  remarks  made  on  his  paper,  said: — 
Lime-juice  is  now  all  tested  at  Somerset  House,  and,  therefore,  the  only 
bad  juice  is  that  taken  in  at  foreign  ports. 

As  to  a  compulsory  diet  scale,  the  Board  of  Trade  at  present  has  no 
power,  but  there  shoald  be  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  this. 

There  is  already  an  official  inquiry  by  the  Board  of  Trade  into  every 
death  on  board  ship. 


->-•« 


Notes  on  the  Effect  of  Improved  Sanitation  on  the  Public  Health 
of  Seaport  Towns. 


by- 


Edward  Walford,  M.D.,  D.P.H.,  Camb.,  Medical  Officer  of  Health 

for  Cardiff. 


The  measures  which  are  carried  out  in  our  ports  and  littoral 
districts  with  a  view  of  preventihg  the  introduction  of  cholera  from 
foreign  countries  are  intended  not  only  for  the  l>enefit  of  the  places 
receiving  the  infection,  but  also  for  the  protection  of  the  country  at 
large.  These  preventive  measures  consist,  in  the  main,  in  the  adoption 
of  improved  systems  of  administration  based  on  enlightened  principles 
of  sanitary  science. 

The  sanitary  arrangements  of  these  districts,  which  form,  as  it  were, 
t)ur  first  line  of  defence,  and  upon  which  our  security  from  invasion  must 
greatly  depend,  are  matters,  therefore,  which  concern  the  whole  nation. 
These  methods  of  prevention  having,  in  our  case,  proved  so  effectual  in 
regard  to  the  saving  of  life  from  cholera  and  other  allied  diseases,  we 
would  fain  see  them  adopted  by  other  nations  in  lieu  of  the  restrictive, 
inconvenient,  and  apparently  useless  regulations  of  quarantine.  Practi- 
cally, we  have  long  since  relinquished  any  attempt  at  imposing  quarantine 
in  any  of  our  ports,  and  the  only  remnant  of  this  system  which  remains 
is  the  old  Quarantine  Act  of  George  III. 

In  the  place  of  resisting  disease  by  military  cordons  by  lan<l  and  by 
unjustifiable  detentions  by  sea,  we  rely  on  internal  sanitation,  on  the 
provision  of  pure  wat^r  and  efficient  drainage,  and  on  the  removal  of  all 
decomposing  and  harmful  impurities  from  the  neighbourhood  of  habita- 
tions. The  results  which  have  attended  these  measures  completely 
justify  our  action  in  thi»  i-espect,  and  confirm  our  belief  that,  by  further 
efforts  in  the  same  ilirection  we  shall,  in  time,  be  able  to  exclude 
Asiatic  cholera  from  our  country  in  the  same  way  that  we  liave  already 
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-excluded  diseases  which  visdted  us  two  or  three  centuries  ago.  During 
the  last  three  invasions  of  this  disease  its  ravages  have  become  less  and 
less,  and  since  1866  it  has  never  succeeded  in  establishing  itself  in  our 
midst. 

N'o  such  results  can  be  shown  to  have  followed  the  adoption  of  the 
most  stringent  system  of  quarantine ;  on  the  contrary,  the  quarantining 
countries  are  essentially  those  which  cholera  invades,  and  for  the  most 
part  they  are  those  in  which  sanitation  makes  but  slow  progress.  The 
system  has  also,  apparently,  by  engendering  a  false  sense  of  security, 
retarded  the  execution  of  works  of  sanitary  improvement,  whereas  the 
abandonment  of  it  in  England  has  probably  been  one  of  the  most 
powerful  of  the  many  stimulants  which  the  cause  of  sanitary  reform  has 
ever  received.  With  the  object  of  showing  the  paramount  importance 
of  hygienic  measures,  I  would  venture  to  lay  before  you  a  few  facts 
gathered  from  the  experience  of  one  particular  seaport  town,  as  an 
illustration,  on  a  small  scale,  of  the  value  of  sanitary  precautions  in  pro- 
tecting a  commimity  against  the  ravages  of  cholera,  and  of  the 
good  results  which  may  be  obtained  by  a  rough  approximation  to 
an  ideal  sanitary  standard.  The  facts  themselves,  although  perhaps 
chiefly  of  local  interest,  point  to  conclusions  which  are  of  general 
application. 

The  town  of  Cardiff,  to  which  I  would  refer,  was  at  one  time 
notorious  for  its  heavy  mortality  from  preventible  diseases,  and  on  the 
occasions  of  the  earlier  visitations  of  cholera  to  this  country  it  suffered 
far  more  severely  than  the  majority  of  English  towns. 

From  Dr.  Buchanan's  well-known  report  on  "  The  Eesults 
"  obtained  by  Local  Authoritias  in  their  Endeavours  to  Improve  the 
"  Public  Health  in  their  Districts,"  it  would  appear  that  during  the 
epidemic  of  1849,  amongst  the  towns  mentioned  in  this  report,  Cardiff, 
with  the  one  exception  of  Merthyr  Tydvil,  sufferetl  more  than  any 
•other  locality.  Out  of  a  population  of  16,693,  351  deaths  from  cholera 
occurred,  gi\'ing  an  annual  death-rate  of  208  per  10,000  of  the  popula- 
tion. During  the  same  epidemic,  the  cholera  death-rate  in  England 
and  Wales  was  30  per  10,000.  In  the  towns  referred  to  in  that  report 
the  cholera  death-rate  ranged  from  267  in  Merthyr  to  1  in  Leicester  per 
10,000  persons  living.  The  next  epidemic  of  cholera  occurred  in  1854, 
and  caused  in  Cardiff  172  deaths  amongst  a  population  of  22,464,  equal 
to  an  annual  death-rate  of  66  per  10,000  of  the  population  as  compared 
with  11,  the  death-rate  per  10,000  in  England  and  Wales.  In  1866  this 
country  was  visite<l  again  with  cholera  w^hich  caused  in  England  and 
Wales  14,371  deaths,  equal  to  an  annual  death-rate  of  7  per  10,000  of 
the  inhabitants.  In  Cardiff,  amongst  a  population  of  35,796,  44  deaths 
took  place,  giving  a  death-rate  of  15  per  10,000. 

Summarizing  the  above,  we  find  that  as  regards  England  and 
Wales  the  death-rate  from  this  disease  per  10,000  persons  living, 
which  in  1849  was  30,  was  reduced  in  1866  to  7,  whilst  in  Cardiff 
the  death-i-ate,  which  in  1849  was  208,  was  reduced  in  1866  to  15  per 
10,000. 
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In  London  the  cholera  death-rate  was  reduced  from  51  in  1849  to 
18  per  10,000  in  1866.  Since  this  date  cholera  has  never  succeeded  in 
gaining  a  footing  in  any  part  of  this  country,  although  the  infection 
has  been  frequently  brought  to  our  shores.  In  1884  four  infected 
vessels  came  into  the  port  of  Cardiff  with  cases  of  cholera  on 
board,  and  in  1885  five  cases  were  imported  into  the  district. 
These  cases  were  dealt  with  in  accordance  with  the  Cholera  Regu- 
lations of  the  Local  Government  Board  and  no  further  cases  of  the 
disease  arose. 

Turning  now  to  another  disease,  which  in  point  of  causation  is 
closely  related  to  cholera,  it  would  seem  that  the  same  measures  which 
prevailed  against  cholera  have  been  equally  useful  in  protecting  the  com- 
munity against  enteric  fever.  Doubtless  the  s&me  unwholesome  local 
conditions  which  produced  so  heavy  a  mortality  from  cholera  in  former 
years  assisted  in  the  development  of  enteric  fever.  The  disease  was 
certainly  at  one  time  excessively  fatal  as  shown  by  the  average  annual 
death-rate  during  the  10  years  1845-54,  which  was  19  per  10,000  of  the 
population.  This  rate  was  reduced  to  3  per  10,000  in  the  decennial 
period  1874-83.  The  death-rate  from  enteric  fever  in  England  was 
reduced  during  the  same  period  from  11  to  3  per  10,000.  Now  what 
were  the  local  circumstances  which  co-operated  to  produce  this  pro- 
gressive immunity  from  these  diseases  ?  It  is  stated  on  good  authority 
that  cholera  prevails  in  excess  on  the  margins  of  rivers,  where  there 
are  large  seaport  towns  having  aggregated,  badly  housed,  immoral, 
and  closely  packed  populations,  that  it  selects  low,  wet,  sodden,  and 
corrupt  sub-soils  occupied  by  a  dense  population.  Cardiff  at  one  time 
undoubtedly  presented  some,  if  not  all,  of  these  characteristics.  In  the 
year  1849,  at  the  time  of  the  first  visitation  of  cholera  of  which  we 
possess  any  reliable  information,  its  sanitary  condition  was  as  bad  as 
possible. 

The  water-supply  was  derived  from  shallow  wells,  and  was  grossly 
polluted  with  excremental  filth  which  percolated  from  cessjKJols  and 
privies ;  no  proper  system  of  sewerage  was  in  existence,  and  no  removal 
of  domestic  refuse  was  attempted.  The  roads  were  not  macadamized, 
courts  and  alleys  were  dirty  and  crowded,  the  atmosphere  and  the  soil 
generally  were  in  an  unwholesome  and  polluted  condition.  A  large 
immigration  of  paupers  from  Ireland  had  taken  place  in  the  previous 
year,  and  overcrowding,  with  its  attendant  evils,  were  frequent.  The 
second  epidemic  in  1854  occurred  before  sufficient  time  had  elapsed  for 
the  completion  of  any  public  sanitary  works,  but  on  this  occasion  the  use 
of  polluted  well  water  was,  as  far  as  possible,  prohibited  in  those  districts 
chiefly  affected,  and  a  temporary  supply  of  filtered  river  water  sub- 
stituted ;  a  certain  amount  of  street  cleansing  was  undertaken  by  the 
sanitary  authority  at  this  time.  Between  this  and  the  time  of  the  next 
visitation  of  cholera,  in  1866,  very  considerable  changes  had  been  effected 
in  the  state  of  the  district ;  probably  the  most  important  of  which,  was 
the  construction,  in  1857,  of  public  waterworks,  and  the  constant  supply 
of  pure  water.  In  1855  the  first  section  of  a  general  sewage  scheme  was 
completed,  and  before  the  year  1860  the  greater  part  of  the  town  was 
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efficiently  sewered,  and  the  majority  of  cesspools  were  abolislied     Shortly 
after  this  a  regular  system  of  scavenging  was  adopted,  common  lodging- 
houses  were  registered  and  supervised,  nuisance  byelaws  were  enacted 
and  enforced,  and,  generally,  the  sanitary  administration  of  the  district 
was  perfected.     On  the  occasion  of  each  epidemic  of  cholera  the  mor- 
tality fell  chiefly  on  those  localities  in  which  the  insanitary  condition  was 
most  marked;    the  disease  in  preference  selected  houses  and  districts 
placed  on  the  lowest  and  most  unwholesome  site,  occupied  by  the  poorest 
and  dirtiest  of  Irish  labourers,  which  hatl  in  1848  been  visited  by  an 
epidemic  of  typhus  fever.     Generally,  the  effect  of  improved  sanitation 
in  this  town  may  be  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  general  death-rate,  which 
in  the  10  years  ending  1854,  with  a  population  of  20,000,  was  327  per 
10,000,  was  reduced  in  the  10  years  ending  1889  with  a  population  of 
130,000  to  197  per  10,000,  and   that   the   death-rate   from   the  chief 
infectious  diseases  was  reduced  from  98  to  31  per  10,000  during  the 
same  period.     Similar,  and  in  some  cases  doubtless  better  results  have 
followe<l  the  efforts  of  local  authorities  thi^oughout  the   kingdom   to 
improve  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  districts  within  their  jurisdiction. 
But  whilst  the  improved  sanitary  administration  of  our  urban  and  rural 
districts  has  of  late  years  so  greatly  benefited  the  public  health,  practical 
hygiene,  as  applied  to  our  floating  population,  has,  I  think,  in  some 
respects,  hardly  kept  pace  with  modern  scientific  knowledge.     May  not 
this  be  due,  to  some  extent,  to  a  system  which  diWdes  the  responsibility 
as  regards  health  matters  between  three  different  public  bodies  ?     The 
Customs,  the  Board  of  Trade,  and  the  local  authorities  have  respectively 
sanitary  functions  devolving  upon  them  which  might,  I  would  submit, 
be  more  efficiently  performed  by  one  undivided  authority.     The  dis- 
advantage of  this  di\nsion  of  labour  becomes  apparent  on  the  perusal  of 
the  Reports  on  the  Sanitary  Survey  of  Port  and  Ripaiian  Districts  by 
the  Inspecting  Officers  of  the  Local   Government  Board,  wherein  we 
find  it  recorded  that  "  a  notable  number  of  authorities,  some  of  them 
"  acting  for  districts  with  a  considerable  amount  of  shipping  trade,  were 
"  found  to  have  done  nothing  in  the  way  of  inspection  of  vessels,  and 
"  that  the  riparian  authorities  generally  have  taken  no  means  to  ensure 
"  the  wholesome  condition  of  vessels."     Here  we  find  that  one  of  the 
most  important  functions  of  a  sanitary  authority  was  entirely  neglected : 
the  inspection  of  shipping,  by  which  means  only  a  prompt  detection  of 
the  presence  of  infectious  diseases  was  to  be  expected  was  not  attempted, 
for  the  most  part  probably  because  these  authorities  did  not  recognise 
their  responsibility,  or  because  they  considered  that  this  was  a  matter 
which  concerned  the  Customs  authorities  only.     Then  again,  it  must  be 
admitted  that  the  question  of  ventilation  is  not  on  such  a  satisfactory 
footing  on  shipboard  as  on  land.     What  can  be  more  illogical  than  to 
allow  a  cubic  space  of  70  feet  as  sufficient  for  a  sailor  in  his  sleeping 
apartment,  and  to  require  five  times  that  amount  for  him  when  he  resorts 
to  the  boarding-house. 

Another  weak  point  in  our  coast  defences  against  disease  may  be 
mentioned.  Perhaps  there  is  no  question  of  greater  importance  with 
regard  to  the  shipping  than  that  of  the  water  supply,  and  yet  it  would 
seem  that  the  legislature  has  generally  provided  no  means  by  which  a 
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local  authority  can  compel  the  master  of  a  ship  to  empty  and  cleanse 
his  polluted  water  tank,  and  take  on  board  a  pure  supply  of  water.  In 
the  case  of  some  port  sanitary  authorities  special  powers  have  been  con- 
ferred for  this  purpose  by  the  Local  Government  Board,  but  generally 
the  Public  Health  Act  gives  no  such  powers.  I  am  not  aware  that  any 
great  practical  inconvenience  has  resulted  in  consequence  of  this  legal 
4lisabihty ;  but  this  is  due  doubtless  to  the  good  sense  of  sliipowners  and 
masters,  who  usually  manifest  the  utmost  willingness  to  carry  out  the 
reasonable  recommendations  of  sanitary  authorities. 


->^o<-c 


DISCUSSION. 

Councillor  Solomon  Cohen  (Hull)  said:— Whilst  we  have  had  a 
most  important  discussion  on  the  food  of  sailors,  I  think  it  most  essential 
we  should  pay  attention  to  their  housing ;  now  we  can,  under  the  Sanitary 
Acts,  compel  the  landlord  to  cleanse  his  property,  I  am  pleased  that  power 
is  given  to  make  the  shipowner  do  the  same  for  the  comfort  and  health 
of  the  sailor.  Being  a  member  of  the  Hull  and  Goole  Port  Sanitary 
Authority  I  can  bear  testimony  to  the  advantage  of  the  order,  also  to  the 
vigilant  and  considerate  manner  in  which  the  large  number  of  emigrants 
coming  to  our  port  are  inspected  by  the  medical  officers  and  inspectors, 
so  that  no  person  suffering  from  disease  may  pass  without  having  the 
benefit  of  advice,  and  to  the  spread  of  infection  being  thus  decreased.  I 
am  strongly  in  favour  of  one  local  authority  in  all  port  matters,  and  of 
making  it  compulsory  on  the  Customs  to  render  all  information  and 
assistance. 

Dr.  Harris  very  strongly  supported  the  views  put  forward  by  the 
reader  of  the  paper  (Dr.  Walford),  and  then  proceeded  to  emphasise  the 
necessity  for  the  principal  town  on  the  river  or  in  the  port  being 
the  authority  for  the  administration  of  sanitary  matters.  Dual  control 
was  an  evil,  and  led  sometimes  to  difficulties  which  could  not  arise 
if  the  management  was  in  the  hands  of  the  principal  authority. 
The  dual  authority  had  been  done  away  with  in  Sunderland  under 
a  local  Act  of  Parliament  in  1885,  since  which  time  the  work  had 
been  performed  most  efficiently.  Before  concluding,  he  alluded  to 
Dr.  Armstrong's  work  on  the  Tyne,  and  advised  the  members  of  Congress 
to  visit  the  floating  hospital  there. 

Dr.  Stopford  Taylor  fully  concurred  with  the  views  expressed  by 
Dr.  Walford  as  to  the  great  advantage  of  the  union  of  the  Urban  and  Port 
Sanitary  Authority.  The  only  exception  he  could  take  was  as  to  the 
alleged  want  of  power  to  compel  the  captain,  as  occupier  of  a  ship,  to 
cleanse  the  cisterns  and  to  give  the  crew  a  pure  supply  of  water.  By  the 
Public  Health  (Ships)  Act  a  vessel  lying  in  any  water  within  the  district 
of  any  authority  can  be  treated  as  a  house  within  the  district,  and  the 
powers  of  the  Public  Health  Act  can  be  applied. 

Dr.  Walford,  in  reply  to  the  statement  that  a  sanitary  authority 
has  power  to  compel  a  master  of  a  vessel  to  cleanse  his  water-tanks  and 
to  furnish  a  pure  supply,  was  of  opinion  that  unless  the  impure  water  can 
l>e  considered  as  a  nuisance,  the  nuisance  clause  does  not  apply.  In  those 
cases  where  special  powers  are  given,  the  7th  section  of  the  Public  Health 
Act  gives  the  necessary  authority. 
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Dental  Beform  in  the  Navy. 

BY 

Geo.  CrxNiNGHAM,  M.A.,  Lecturer  on  Dental  Surgery  in  the 
University  of  Cambridge. 


The  Medical  Department  of  the  Navy  is  concerned  with  the 
medical,  surgical,  and  hygienic  treatment  of  some  60,000  men.  It  is  an 
obvious  axiom,  therefore,  that  the  Department  is  responsible  both  for 
the  surgical  and  hygienic  treatment  of  the  teeth  of  the  men  under  its 
charge.  A  defective  condition  of  the  teeth  is  a  recognised  cause  of 
impaired  digestion  and  consequent  loss  of  health ;  and,  further,  disease 
of  the  teeth  and  surrounding  structures  must  be  regarded  as  a  direct 
and  more-  or  less  frequent  cause  of  inefficiency  and  unfitness  for  active 
sernce. 

No  amount  of  admiration  for  the  Department,  which  has  done  so 
much  to  extend  the  benefits  of  modern  achievements  in  medicine,  surger}*, 
and  hygiene  to  the  men  under  their  care  can  shut  the  eyes  of  the  dental 
practitioner  to  the  fact  that  it  has  hitherto  neglected  to  give  them  the 
advantages  derivable  from  the  improved  methods  and  practice  of  that 
branch  of  medical  science  known  as  dental  surger}',  except  in  such  a  way 
as  to  endorse  pur  contention  for  the  logiojil  extension  of  this  kind  of 
treatment  to  the  whole  ser\'ice. 

^  This  subject  has  received  considerable  attention  at  various  meetings 
of  the  British  Dental  Association  for  some  years  past.  The  Association 
has  printed  at  considerable  expense  exhaustive  papers  on  the  subject  and 
distribute*!  them  to  the  various  authorities.  In  accordance  with  a 
resolution  unanimously  passed  at  the  Annual  General  Meeting  in  1887, 
its  Representative  Board  memorialized  the  Lords  Commissioners  of  the 
Admiralty,  but  all  without  effect.  I,  therefore,  venture  to  ask  your 
favourable  consideration  for  certain  facts,  which  have  received  the 
endorsement  of  so  important  and  representative  a  body  as  the  British 
Dental  Association  as  well  as  the  approval  of  indi\idual  officers  of  the 
ser^ace. 

The  ages  of  the  majority  of  those  entering  the  navy  is  from  15  to 
16*  years,  and  the  12  years'  ser\4ce,  in  conjunction  with  the  period  of 
preliminary  training  (2  years)  and  the  possible  further  extension  of 
9  years  constitute  a  long  period  of  service  which  contrasts  strongly  with 
the  short  sei^ice  now  adopted  in  the  army. 

The  Marine  service  is  also  under  the  care  of  the  Navy  Medical 
Department.  The  age  of  the  recruits  for  this  service  is  from  eighteen  to 
twenty-four  years.  The  period  of  service  is  for  twelve  years,  with  the 
option  of  ser\nng  an  additional  nine  years  if  his  conduct  is  good. 
Artificers,  too,  are  subject  to  much  the  same  regulations. 

The  reci-uiting  examination,  as  far  as  the  condition  of  the  teeth  is 
concerned,  is  infinitely  more  strict  for  the  navy  than  the  similar  exami- 
nation for  the  army.  The  memorandum  issued  for  the  guidance  of 
recruiting  officers  by  the  Admiralty  is  well  worth  earnest  consideration. 
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^'Memorandum  for  the  Guidance  of  Recruiting  Officers.*' 

Admiralty,  February  2n(l,  1882. 

(a)  The  loss  of  five  teeth,  absent  or  unsound  in  any  degree,  must  in 
all  cavses  be  considered  a  cause  for  the  rejection  of  boys. 

(b)  If  the  biting  or  grinding  capacity  be  seriously  impaired  by  the 
loss  of  a  less  number  of  teeth  than  five,  for  instance,  three  or  four 
incisors,  or  three  or  four  molars  in  the  same  jaw,  the  boy  must  be 
considered  unfit. 

(c)  Beyond  the  above,  no  exact  rule  with  respect  to  defective  teeth 
can  be  laid  down  to  the  examining  medical  officer,  but  he  should  take 
into  account  the  condition  of  the  teeth  generally,  and  the  probability  of 
their  lasting. 

I  understand  that  this  memorandum  is  still  in  force,  with  the 
exception  that  for  the  London  District  the  Admiralty  has  extended  the 
number  of  absent  or  defective  teeth  which  disqualify  the  candidate  from 
Rve  to  seven. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  extension  of  the  number  of  absent 
or  defective  teeth  to  seven  was  imposed  by  the  difficulty  of  finding  a 
sufficient  number  of  recruits  who  satisfied  the  higher  standard  as  to  the 
condition  of  the  teeth. 

With  regard  to  paragraph  (a)  it  would  he  interesting  to  know 
since  the  teeth  are  symmetrically  disposed  in  the  jaws  both  in  position 
and  number,  which  is  the  odd  tooth  or  teeth  with  which  the  recruit  can 
dispense. 

Paragraph  (b)  is  good  in  so  far  as  it  insists  on  biting  or  grinding 
capacity  irrespective  of  the  number  of  teeth  present  but  the  terms  in 
which  it  is  expressed,  especially  as  regards  the  incisors,  is  not  instructive 
and  indicates  a  small  acquaintance  with  the  clinical  aspect  of  dental 
caries. 

Paragraph  (c)  is  a  proof  of  the  opinion  of  the  authorities  as  to 
importance  of  sound  teeth  to  the  sailor.  It  is  surely,  therefore,  short 
sighted  on  the  part  of  the  authorities  to  assume  that  the  examining 
medical  officer  is  necessarily  possessed  of  the  knowledge  recjuisite  to 
estimate  the  condition  of  the  teeth  generally  and  the  probability  of  their 
la.sting. 

That  these  regulations  are  not  consonant  with  the  views  of  the 
<lental  experts  may  be  easily  shown.  The  late  Mr.  Spence  Bate,  F.R.S. 
in  a  Presidential  Address  to  the  Odontological  Society,  while  discussing 
the  Admiralty  regulations  as  to  the  teeth  of  the  boys  entering  the  navy, 
said :  "  Thus  occasionally  six  teeth  and  not  unfrequently  four,  might  be 
"  judiciously  removed  with  advantage  to  the  future  healthy  condition  of 
"  the  mouth  and  the  permanent  utility  of  the  teeth  improved,  even  eight 
••  or  twelve  teeth  might  be  removed  from  the  mouth  and  the  person  gain 
**  by  the  loss,  while  on  the  other  hand  four  teeth  only  might  be  lost  and 
"  the  set  made  weak  as  a  masticating  organ." 

Mr.  Bate's  view  as  to  the  twelve  teeth  would  probably  only  hold 
goo<l  in  extreme  and  exceptional  cases,  but  we  can  only  emphasize  the 
truth  of  his  statement  as  to  the  loss  of  eight  teeth  in  many  cases. 
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It  is  a  well  recognised  fact  in  dentistry  that  owing  to  extensive 
caries  of  the  first  permanent  molars,  which  are  usually  neglected  under 
the  misapprehension  that  they  are  only  temporary  teeth,  the  extraction 
of  these  teeth  if  performed  at  a  proper  time,  promotes  instead  of  dete- 
riorates the  efficiency  of  the  denture  in  mastication,  and  frequently 
diminishes  the  liability  to  caries  by  Relieving  the  remaining  teeth  from 
undue  lateral  pressure. 

Mr.  Fisher,  whose  name  is  identified  with  the  plea  for  the  com- 
pulsory attention  to  the  teeth  of  school  children,  remarks:  "This 
*'  dental  standard  of  the  Royal  Navy  for  boys  of  16  years  or  so  is  not 
**  by  any  means  too  severe,  when  one  thinks  of  the  likelihood  of  their 
**  being  sent  on  foreign  service,  or,  in  times  of  warfare,  for  cruises  of 
"  three,  four,  or  five  years  ;  for  one  observes  the  necessity  for  selecting 
"  physical  types  that  will  endure  the  tear  and  wear  common  to  such 
"  a  life,  where  the  foods  are  all  more  or  less  hard.  What  the  Admiralty 
"  ought  to  exact  is  that  no  boy  be  received  with  decayed  or  decaying 
"  teeth,  not  even  one  tooth,  as  this  disease  is  now  as  amenable  to  treat- 
"  ment  as  any  other.  Then,  if  so,  why  should  they  take  boys  with  any 
"  decayed  teeth,  when  the  weak  places  may  be  made  strong  by  fillings, 
"  Ac.  ?  Many  healthy,  strong  boys  with  more  teeth  decayed  than  would 
"  at  present  disqualify  them,  would  then  be  eligible  for  the  service, 
"  and  would  prove  equal  to,  if  not  surpass,  their  present  selection." 

Again,  much  unnecessary  expense  is  incurred  by  sending  up  lads 
for  examination  at  headquarters,  which  might  be  obviated  by  employing 
the  local  dental  practitioner  to  make  an  examination  of  the  teeth  of 
recruits  in  the  same  way  as  the  civil  medical  practitioner  is  employed. 

If  competent  dental  advisers  were  attached  to  the  Admiralty 
Recruiting  Department,  I  am  convinced  that  they  would  soon  be  able 
to  prove  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  authorities  that  they  would  gain  by 
increasing,  rather  than  diminishing,  the  stringency  which  is  enforced  as 
to  the  teeth  of  the  recruits,  while  with  efficient  means  which  can  be 
readily  proinded  for  the  conservative  treatment  of  the  teeth,  there  might 
be  a  great  extension  of  the  number  of  available  candidates.  Nay,  more, 
I  am  in  a  position  to  prove  not  only  the  truth  of  the  statement  but  also 
that  the  authorities  themselves  are  in  the  possession  of  the  facts,  though 
they  fail  to  adopt  the  logical  sequel  arising  therefrom. 

In  December  1885  the  Admiralty  entered  into  a  contract  with  the 
authorities  of  the  Dental  Hospital  of  London,  by  which  the  latter  in 
consideration  of  a  subscription  of  30  guineas,  undertook  the  dental 
treatment  of  such  recniits  as  might  be  referred  to  them  during  one  year ; 
and,  as  a  consequence,  34  marines,  14  boys,  and  one  artificer  were  so 
treated,  and  saved  to  the  Service. 

Unfortunately  the  hospital  authorities  have  kept  no  separate?  account 
of  the  professional  services  rendered  under  this  contract,  and  the  Admiralty 
authorities  who  might  give  the  requisite  information  refuse  to  do  so.  I 
have,  however,  sufficient  data  to  prove  in  the  following  figures  which 
I  have  been  able  to  gather  with  regard  to  the  amount  of  work  done  in 
a  portion  of  the  year  1888,  that  the  amount  of  ser%'ice  has  increased. 
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Recruits  treated  at  the  Dental  Hospital,  London,  for  the  Lords  of 
the  A(huiralty,  January  7th  to  December  28th,  1888.     195  Patients. 


Amalgam. 

Osteo. 

G.P. 

Gold. 

Cases  of  Advice 

122 

30 

4 

I 

99 

Total  of  work  done,  256. 


The  Number  of  Patients  so  treated 

as  related  to  age. 

Yeare. 

14. 

15. 

16. 

1           1 
17.  j    18.  j    19.  1    20. 

1          1          1 
21.  i    22.       23.      24. 

1            1           1 

Recruits 

8 

32 

22 

20 

64        27 

U 

7     1     5     1     3 
1           I 

1 

Is  not  this  a  practical  proof  of  the  kind  of  service  which  dental  science 
can  render  to  the  State  ?  I  strongly  maintain,  however,  that  it  is  no 
measure  of  the  amount  of  the  services  which  might  be  rendered  by  a 
proper  and  efficient  organisation  for  carrying  out  conservative  dental 
treatment.     This  is  obvious  from  two  facts  : — 

(1.)  The  treatment  of  the  work  is  carried  out  by  dental  students, 
who  are  in  the  process  of  learning  their  profession ;  and, 
therefore,  is  only  indicative  of  what  might  be  obtained  by 
the  employment  of  fully  qualified  dental  practitioners  of 
some  experience. 

(2.)  This  arrangement  is  confined  to  oidy  one  recruiting  station. 

It  might  be  supposed  that  this  arrangement  which  is  excellent,  as 
far  as  it  goes,  was  initiated  at  the  suggestion  of  the  Medical  Department. 
As  all  the  other  officers  concerned  have  now  been  changed,  there  can  be 
no  objection  to  my  stating  that  the  arrangement  was  entirely  due  to  the 
enlightene*!  and  far-seeing  action  of  Sir  Anthony  Hoskins,  then  one  of 
the  Lords  of  the  Admiralty,  aided  by  the  sympathetic  supj)ort  of  Colonel 
Welch,  the  then  Superintendent  of  the  Recruiting  Station.  While 
expressing  profound  satisfaction  at  so  practical  a  recognition  of  the 
benefits  derivable  by  the  State  from  the  services  of  the  dental  practitioner, 
we  nmst  enter  a  protest  at  the  nature  of  the  recognition.  Is  it  fair  on 
the  part  of  the  State  to  so  avail  itself  of  the  advantages  of  a  purely 
cliaritable  institution,  mainly  established  and  uphehl  by  the  donations  of 
the  dental  profession,  instead  of  employing  the  services  of  fully  qualifie<l 
dental  practitioners  who,  in  accordance  >vith  the  regulations  of  the  State, 
have  l)ecome  so  (pialified  by  undergoing  a  long  course  of  special  training 
at  a  considerable  cost  ? 

Provided  the  services  of  fully  qualified  dental  practitioners  are 
employed,  we  should  recommend  the  Government  to  extend  the  scope 
of  the  exi>eriments  to  the  recruiting  stations  throughout  the  country 
as  the  necessary  corollary  of  the  success  of  the  present  arrangement. 
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The  coutract  with  the  Dental  Hospital  of  London  was  all  very  well 
as  an  experiment,  but  it  has  now  been  sufficiently  tested.  In  fact,  its 
continuation  is  a  manifest  injustice  to  an  honom^ble  profession,  and  I 
believe  the  members  of  the  Navy  and  Army  Medical  Departments  would 
be  the  first  to  appreciate  the  unfairness  of  it,  and  now  that  it  has  been 
pointed  out  to  them  will  do  all  in  their  power  to  have  it  rectified. 

As  it  will  be  seen  from  the  Appendix,  in  April  1888,  the  Repre- 
sentative Board  of  the  British  Dental  Association  through  its  Sub- 
Committee  presented  a  memorial  to  the  Lords  Commissioners  of  the 
Admiralty  requesting  permission  to  examine  the  recruits  passing  through 
the  London  recruiting  dep6t,  to  collect  statistics  as  to  the  condition  of 
the  teeth,  and  to  report  to  their  Lordships  thereon,  with  a  view  to 
increasing  the  number  of  recruits  available  for  the  service,  and  thus 
promoting  the  efficiency  of  the  Eoyal  Navy  and  the  Royal  Marines. 
The  reply  to  this  memorial  was  to  the  effect  that,  "  Their  Lordships  are 
**  advised  that  no  benefit  would  accrue  to  the  recruiting  of  men  and 
"  boys  for  the  navy  by  the  adoption  of  this  proposal,  and  that  the 
"  arrangements  at  present  in  force  provide  for  all  the  requirements  in 
**  the  matter."  In  consequence  of  this  reply,  the  Sub-Committee  took 
no  further  action  in  the  matter. 

That  pressure  should  be  put  upon  their  Lordships  to  reconsider 
their  attitude,  is  supported  by  the  following  statements : — 

(I.)  The  present  arrangement  with  the  Dental  Hospital  of  London 

has  resulted  in  the  addition  of  a  certain  number  of  men  and 

boys  to  the  Service  who  otherwise  would  have  been  ineligible 

candidates  on  account  of  "  defective  teeth." 

(2.)  In  the  opinion  of  dental  experts  this  number  is  capable  of 

being  greatly  increased. 

(3.)  The  arrangements  at  present  in  force  are  a  practical  recognition 

of  the  necessity  for  the  services  of  the  dental  practitioner, 

but  that  the  recognition  is  unsatisfactory  because  the  State 

is  here  availing  itself  of  the  advantages  of  a  purely  charitable 

institution,  and  where  the  operations  are  necessarily  performed 

by  dental  students. 

(4.)  The  present  arrangement  ha>'ing  been  annually  renewed  since 

1885,  is  an  irrefutable  proof  of  the  kind  of  service  dental 

science  can  render  to  the  State,  but  should  not  be  considered 

a  full  measure  of  the  benefits  derivable  therefrom. 

(6.)  From  the  fact  that  dental  surgery  enters  into  no  part  of  the 

special  training  of  the  naval  medical  officer  at  Haslar,  and 

that  it  is  not  generally  included   in   his  medical  training 

previous  to  his  entering  into  the    service,  the  only  really 

competent  advice  their  Lordships  can  have  on  this  subject 

can  be  from   special  experts,  such  as   has   been   proposed, 

.should  be  appointed  for  the  examination  of  the  recruits. 

One  wouhl  naturally  suppose  that,  since  the  State  makes   it  an 

important  matter  that  the  recuits,  on  entering  the  sendee,  should  have* 

good  teeth,  it  would  supply  the  necessary  equipment,  and  make  some 
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provision  for  insuring  that,  at  least,  some  of  its  medical  officers  should 
be  capable  of  watching  over,  and  taking  care  of  the  teeth  afterwards. 
We  shall  presently  see  that  it  does  not  do  so.  Many  navy  medical 
officers  support  the  opinion  that  it  should,  but  feel  powerless  to  effect  a 
reform. 

One  of  the  principal  surgeons  in  the  United  States  Navy  wrote  to 
me,  that  in  his  opinion,  "  It  would  only  be  a  matter  of  time,  though,  when 
"  dentists  will  be  admitted  into  the  navy,  as  their  services  are  certainly 
"  much  required  by  men  and  officers.  I  had  a  practical  dentist  with 
"  me  as  apothecary  on  the  last  ship  I  served  on.  He  did  a  great  deal 
"  of  dental  work,  for  which  he  was  paid  by  those  on  whom  he  operated. 
"  Naval  medical  officers  do  not  know  anything  about  the  practical  work 
"  of  dentistry  as  far  as  my  experience  goes.  ...  As  it  is,  we  exclude 
"  those  whose  teeth  are  bad  from  the  navy,  thus  doing  away  with  the 
"  necessity  of  doing  work  of  this  kind." 

Though  this  last  statement  may  seem  contradictory-  to  his  previous 
assertion,  that  the  ser%'ices  of  dentists  are  certainly  required  by  men  and 
officers,  it  serves  to  explain  the  impression  which  apparently  exists,  both 
in  the  medical  department  and  amongst  the  higher  officials,  that  in 
consequence  of  the  stringency  of  the  regulations  on  entering  the  navv% 
there  is  little  necessity  for  making  any  provision  for  the  teeth  of  the 
sailor,  artificer,  or  marine. 

A  sliort  study  of  the  clinical  aspect  of  dental  caries  conclusively 
proves  that  it  is  essentially  a  disease  of  youth,  and  that  the  greatest 
ravages  occur  between  the  16th  and  the  25th  year.  Magitot  in  a  paper 
on  "  The  Curability  of  Dental  Caries,"  showed  that  putting  a.«<ide  the 
extractions  for  irregularities,  anomalies,  accidents  of  the  vvisdom  teeth, 
«fec.,  in  a  total  of  2,000  teeth,  the  cures  amounted  to  1,980,  while  the 
extractions  numbered  20,  or  99  per  cent,  cures,  and  1  per  cent,  extrac- 
tions, and  further,  tliat  the  period  of  gi*eatest  frequency  of  the  cases 
undertaken  was  that  of  from  20  to  30  years.  In  the  case  of  such  teeth 
as  recruits  must  have,  have  I  should  say  the  curability  of  dental  caries 
was  nearer  99*9  per  cent. 

It  is  impossible,  therefore,  to  suppose  that  out  of  the  total  force  of 
over  60,000  officers  and  men,  that  diseases  of  the  mouth  and  teeth  are 
unknown.  In  a  short  conversation  with  a  long  ser\ice  man  now  engaged 
in  recruiting,  he  informed  me  that  acute  suffering  from  the  teeth  was 
not  at  all  an  uncommon  occurrence  on  board  ship,  that  as  far  as  he 
knew  extraction  was  the  only  treatment,  and  that  he  had  ne^  er  known 
of  a  sailor  having  had  a  tooth  stopped,  except  by  a  ci^'ilian  practitioner 
at  his  own  expense.  He  himself  had  lost  nine  teeth  in  his  period  of 
service.  Two  had  been  extracted  by  the  naval  surgeon,  and  the  other 
seven  had  been  extracted  by  the  sick  berth  steward.  Judging  from  the 
excellent  quality  of  his  remaining  teeth,  it  is  not  improbable  that  with 
timely  remedial  treatment  he  would  then  have  had  a  full  dental 
armament.  I  think  it  will  be  found  that,  in  so  far  as  extraction  is 
concerned,  as  well  as  in  other  matters,  the  sick  berth  steward  is  the 
analogue  of  the  hospital  sergeant  in  the  army. 
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By  far  the  most  important  evidence  on  this  subject,  however,  is  a 
report  made  by  a  medical  officer  on  the  subject  of  "Blue  Jackets' 
Teeth,"  in  which  he  embodies  a  series  of  reliable  statistics  compiled 
while  serving  at  the  Royal  Naval  Barracks,  Sheerness,  in  1880,  with  a 
view  to  their  being  submitted  to  the  higher  authorities  as  showing  the 
necessity  for  the  employment  of  dentists  at  the  large  home  hospitals. 
A  step,  which  in  his  opinion,  "  Will  soon  be  ripe  for  consideration,  and 
cannot  in  this  enlightened  age  be  much  longer  postponed."  I  have 
been  privileged  to  examine  these  interesting  statistics,  and  to  pursue  his 
draft  report,  presented  some  years  ago,  and  of  which  I  shall  endeavour 
to  give  you  the  salient  features. 

After  referring  with  justifiable  pride  to  the  enormously  improved 
health  of  the  navy,  he  remarks,  "  Are  we  sure  that  we  have  done  all  that 
"  lies  in  our  power,  compatible  with  the  nature  of  the  naval  service  to 
""  prevent  disease.  Are  there  no  means  by  which  we  can  raise  the 
*^  standard  of  the  health  of  our  seamen,  high  as  it  is,  besides  those 
^  already  employed  ?  These  reflections  have  led  me  to  the  conclusion 
**  that  the  teeth  of  the  men  are  more  worthy  of  attention.  It  is 
"  unquestionable  that  formerly  medical  officers  themselves  had  a  great 
"  tendency  to  neglect  the  teeth  of  the  men  under  their  charge,  and  to 
"  rel^ate  the  duties  of  extraction  to  their  sick  berth  steward.  When 
**  serving  in  1870  on  board  H.M.S.  *  Warrior,'  I  was  one  day  horrLQed 
"  by  the  sick  berth  steward  producing  two  of  Lazenby's  pickle  bottles, 
"  one  of  which  was  full,  and  the  other  two-thirds  full  of  teeth,  which 
"  the  men  said  he  had  extracted  in  10  months,  without  the  knowledge 
"  of  the  medical  officer  of  the  ship.  He  was  not  a  little  proud  of  the 
"  achievement,  and  although  the  time  he  took  may  have  been  longer  than 
''  he  said,  that  sight  made  a  great  impression  upon  me.  It  struck  me  that 
*^  it  represented  a  great  amount  of  pain  and  suffering  of  which  the 
^^  medical  officials  themselves  had  no  conception,  and  I  suppose  that 
*"  ship  was  in  no  sense  exceptional." 

.  •  •  •  • 

"  Insufficient  mastication  of  food,  and  consequent  chronic  dyspepsia 
with  all  its  attendant  maladies  are  certain  and  undeniable  results  of  decayed 
and  imperfect  teeth.  In  the  naval  service  a  large  proportion  of  disease  is 
directly  or  indirectly  traceable  to  bad  teeth,  although  rarely  recognised 
as  such.  Neiiralgia,  earache,  ulcer  of  the  tongue,  and  even  epithelioma, 
odontomes,  periostitis,  necrosis  of  the  maxilla,  abscess,  salivary  listula, 
empyema  of  the  antrum,  constipation  and  diarrhoea,  dyspepsia  and 
debility  are,  with  exceptions,  simple  cases  of  cause  and  effect." 

After  refeiTing  to  the  more  remote  effects  and  rarer  disease  forms 
which  may  be  attributed  to  reflex  irritation  of  peripheral  nerves  set  up 
by  a  diseased  condition  of  the  teeth,  he  continues,  "  It  is  unquestionable 
"  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  disease  enumerated  is  the  effect  of  bad 
"  teeth,  as  we  see  them  in  the  service,  and  it  must  be  in  the  experience 
"  of  every  observant  medical  officer,  that  men  with  bad  teeth  are  more 
**  frequently  under  his  care  than  those  with  sound. 

"From  these  considerations,  and  the  opportunities  afforded  me 
-while  serving  at  the  Royal  Navy  Barracks  at  Sheerness,  I  was  led  to 

1     p.  2258.  E 
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institute  an  inquiry  by  actual  personal  examination  of  the  teeth  of 
upwards  of  1,000  men,  limiting  the  investigation  to  blue- jackets  of  over 
20  years  of  age,  who  had  entered  the  service  as  boys,  and  who  therefore, 
it  was  to  be  presumed,  were  of  good  physique  and  constitution,  and 
whose  teeth  were  in  good  condition  at  the  time  of  joining  the  service." 

The  result  of  this  inquiry  will  be  found  in  the  following  tabular 
statement  (Appendix  ),  which  I  have  compiled  with  the  greatest  care, 
and  for  the  accuracy  of  which  I  can  vouch.  When  it  is  remembered 
that  it  presents  the  careful  examination  of  some  30,000  teeth,  it  will  be 
admitted  that  the  task  I  set  myself  was  not  a  light  one,  and  I  trust  that 
I  may  not  be  considered  presumptive  if  I  express  the  hope  that  this 
record  may  prove  of  some  value  in  the  future,  and  may  ultimately  lead 
to  the  adoption  of  measures,  which  will  effect  a  reduction  of  suffering  on 
the  one  hand,  and  an  increased  efficiency  of  men  on  the  other. 

"  Of  the  total  of  1,022  men  whose  teeth  I  examined,  representing 
32,704  teeth  in  the  aggregate — or,  deducting  1,030  teeth  not  erupted, 
31,674  teeth — no  less  than  4,929  were  extracted  or  decayed,  being 
rather  more  than  one-seventh  of  the  total  number  of  teeth,  and  this, 
considering  the  age  and  quality  of  the  men,  is  strikingly  large." 

The  analysis  of  his  table  proves  that  the  loss  is  principally  amongst 
those  teeth  on  which  the  "  grinding  capacity  "  depends.  The  ratio  being 
1*55  in  the  incisor  region,  4'35  in  the  bicuspid  region,  and  9*65  in  the 
molar  region  per  cent,  of  the  total  number  of  31,674  teeth,  and  there- 
fore not  including  the  1,030  third  molars  which  were  absent. 

He  continues — 

**  What  is  the  cause  of  this  high  rate  of  destruction  among  the 
teeth  of  our  blue-jackets  ?  These  men  are  carefully  selected  for  the 
service  at  a  time  when  it  may  be  safely  assumed  that  the  teeth  are 
invariably  sound  and  good,  and  yet,  before  completing  his  2l8t  year,  the 
boy  will  certainly  have  on  the  average  more  than  three  bad  teeth,  and  At 
40  years  of  age  nearly  eight. 

"  There  are  in  the  Royal  Nary  three  great  causes  always  acting  to 
produce  this  deterioration  of  the  men's  teeth  : — 

"  (1.)  Want  of  cleanliness. 

"  (2.)  Want  of  employment  for  the  teeth. 

"  (3.)  Insufficient  professional  attendance  to  the  teeth. 

"  (1.)  As  regards  the  want  of  cleanliness,  we  are  familiar  with  the 
fact  that  decay  of  the  teeth  commences  externally,  or,  in  other  words, 
first  shows  itself  on  the  enamel,  and  in  most  cases  is  the  result  of 
chemical  action  produced  by  the  decomposition  of  particles  of  food  that 
collect  or  lodge  in  interstices  or  depressions  of  the  teeth  while  eating. 
I  need  not  enlarge  on  this,  as  it  is  undisputed  that  neglect  to  clean  the 
teeth  encourages  the  formation  of  acid,  the  accumulation  of  tartar,  and 
so  seriously  injures  the  teeth.  The  remedy  of  that  is,  of  course,  the  use 
of  a  tooth  brush,  or  better,  of  a  pointed  stick  of  soft  wood  to  be  used 
by  friction  up  and  down  after  the  manner  of  the  natives  of  India. 

"  How  many  blue- jackets  dean  their  teeth  from  one  end  of  the 
year  to  the  other  ? 
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**  (2.)  The  idea  of  the  want  of  employment  for  the  teeth  may  ndse 
a  smile  when  the  radiation  '  hard  tack/  so  much  in  use  in  the  service, 
is  home  in  mind.  But  it  is  this  very  '  hard  tack/  in  my  opinion,  which 
is  the  main  cause  of  the  deterioration  of  our  men's  teeth,  for  in  conse- 
quence of  the  hardness  of  ship  biscuits,  the  men  soak  them  in  their  tea 
and  then  bolt  them  without  mastication,  and,  as  this  kind  of  food 
contributes  two  oi  the  three  daily  meals  when  at  sea,  the  teeth  are  but 
very  inadequately  used. 

"  (3.)  As  to  the  insufficient  professional  attention  to  the  teeth,  this 
cause  cannot  be  denied,  as  at  the  present  time  there  is  absolutely  no 
professional  attention  paid  to  the  teeth.  I  would  suggest  that,  at  the 
lai^e  home  hospital  of  Haslar,  Plymouth,  and  Chatham,  skilled  dentists 
be  permanently  attached,  whose  sole  duty  should  be  to  attend  to  the 
teeth  of  the  men.  Is  this  an  unreasonable  proposition  ?  Is  the  Royal 
Navy  always  to  be  in  the  rear  of  advancing  art,  and  are  we  always  to  be 
the  last  to  adopt  such  means  as  science  has  placed  at  our  disposal  for  the 
alleviation  of  human  suffering  ?  " 

After  referring  to  the  remarkable  advance  in  modem  dentistry,  and 
the  professional  curriculum  now  required  of  the  dental  practitioner  "  who 
now  takes  his  place  beside  ourselves,"  he  continues,  "  and  is  the  Royal 
"  Navy  in  this  respect  to  continue  in  the  same  condition  as  it  was  40 
*^  years  ago  ?  I  trust  and  believe  not.  Dentists  at  the  home  hospital 
"  are  necessary,  and  the  time  is  ripe.  It  is  inevitable  that  sooner  or 
^^  later  efficient  dental  treatment  must  be  provided.  It  will  be  true 
"  economy  in  the  end.  How  many  men  date  their  deterioration  of 
"  health  from  bad  teeth  which  might  have  been  prevented  by  the 
''  early  attention  of  a  dentist  ?  How  many  men  have  ultimately  been 
"  invalided  at  a  great  cost  to  the  country,  and  how  many  men  have 
"  died  because  their  teeth  were  allowed  to  decay  and  ruin  ?  No  man 
"  can  tell,  but  my  insinuations  are  none  the  less  tme,  and  remedy — the 
"  only  one — is  the  induction  of  skilled  dentists  into  the  home  hospitals. 

"  It  may  seem  to  you,  as  it  does  to  me,  that  it  would  be  difficult  to 
exaggerate  the  value  and  importance  of  such  a  report,  coming,  as  it 
does,  from  a  medical  officer  of  long  service  and  high  rank,  and,  therefore, 
absolutely  beyond  the  faintest  suspicion  of  being  put  forward  from  any 
self-interested  motives.  The  Department,  however,  apparently  showed 
its  appreciation  by  pigeon-holing  it '  pour  encourager  les  autres.*  " 

With  regard  to  hygiene  of  the  mouth,  which  is  evidently  from 
the  foregoing  report  so  much  neglected  in  the  navy,  I  should  like  to 
record  another  instance  of  the  conventional  attitude  of  Government 
officials  to  obvious  reforms  and  common-sense  proposals.  The  secretary, 
on  behalf  of  the  Medical  Committee,  of  the  National  Dental  Hospital, 
offered  to  supply  the  Admiralty  gratuitously,  for  distribution  amongst 
the  men,  with  a  large  number  of  copies  of  a  few  brief  rules  as  to  how 
the  mouth  and  the  teeth  should  be  cared  for  so  that  caries  might  be 
prevented.     The  proposal  was  courteously  but  firmly  declined. 

Another  and  very  important  piece  of  evidence  in  support  of  our 
contention,  may  be  derived  from  the  Annual  Statistical  Report  of  the 

E  2 
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Health  of  the  Navy,  published  by  the  Department  itself.  It  would  be  a 
vain  effort  to  distinguish  many  of  the  diseases  which  do  arise  from 
defective  teeth  by  an  examination  of  the  rarious  diseases  as  tabulated 
in  these  reports.  By  singling  out  one,  viz.,  dyspepsia,  of  which  defective 
teeth  IS  a  well-recognised  cause,  there  is  abundant  proof  that  loss  of  the 
teeth  is  a  recognised  cause  of  invaliding.  By  examining  the  details 
given  under  the  head  of  diseases  of  the  digestive  system  in  the  report 
for  the  year  1888,  we  find  that  at  the — 

(1.)  Home  Station.  (Mean  force,  24,000.)  "  Loss  of  teeth  "  was 
the  cause  of  invaliding  in  three  cases,  dyspepsia  in  one. 
Cases  of  dyspepsia,  no  return. 
(2.)  Mediterranean  Station.  (Mean  force,  6,800.)  Out  of  the  13 
invaliding  one  of  these  is  returned  as  for  "  loss  of  teeth." 
Cases  of  dyspepsia,  120. 
(3.)  North  America  and  West  Indies  Station.     (Mean  force,  2,600.) 

No  detailed  returns.     Cases  of  dyspepsia,  75. 
(4.)  South-East  Coast  of  Africa  Station.     (Mean  force,  650.)     No 

detailed  returns. 
(5.)  Pacific  Station.     (Mean  force,  1,480.)    Twenty-nine  invalided, 
one    was  for  ^'defective   teeth  and  resulting  dyspepsia." 
Cases  of  dyspepsia,  43. 
-{6.)  West  Coast  of  Africa  and  Cape  of  GK)od  Hope  Station.     (Mean 

force,  1,800.)     No  detailed  returns. 
,<7.)  East    Indies  Station.     (Mean    force,    2,280.)     No    detailed 

returns. 
(8.)  China  Station.    (Mean  force,  3,950.)     Seventy-eight  invalided, 
"four  for  dyspepsia,  Ac.,  dependent  on   defective  teeth." 
Cases  of  dyspepsia,  91. 
^(9.)  Australian  Station.     (Mean  force,  2,000.)     Thirty-two  inva- 
lided, one  for  dyspepsia,  Ac.,  due  to  defective  teeth. 
-{10.)  Irregular  force.     (Mean  force,  5,600).     Cases  of  dyspepsia, 
109. 

fiere  we  have  evidence  of  439  cases  of  dyspepsia  from  returns  of 
only  a  portion  of  the  fieet,  and  from  another  part  of  the  return  we  find 
that  there  were  at  least  813  cases.  The  most  important  point  for  our 
present  purpose  is  that  from  the  returns  of  only  a  section  of  the  fleet 
we  find  that  12  men  were  invalided  on  account  of  defective  or  loss  of 
teeth.  This  condition  of  affairs  seems  clearly  to  indicate  that  the  sugges- 
tion with  regard  to  the  appointment  of  dental  practitioners  to  the  Home 
Station  will  not  be  sufficient,  and  that  similar  appointments  should  also 
be  made  at  the  headquarters  of  each  of  the  foreign  stations. 

When  afloat,  a  naval  surgeon  has  to  provide  all  his  own  instniments 
according  to  a  list  which  includes  a  case  of  extracting  instruments ;  on 
shore  the  Department  provides  instruments,  but  as  there  are  no  regularly 
published  regulations  containing  the  details  of  equipment  as  in  the  case 
of  the  army,  one  is  unable  to  assert  anything  definite  as  to  the  dental 
equipment,  except  that  the  "  tooth-stopping  case  "  included  in  the  Army 
Medical  Regulations  is  not  provided. 
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A  knowledge  of  State  dental  equipments  warrants  one  in  expecting 
to  find,  in  this  as  in  other  departments,  that  the  forceps  are  sometimes 
hetter  calculated  to  snap  off  the  crown  than  to  extract  the  tooth ;  that 
the  exevators,  instead  of  being  solid  complete  instruments  in  themselves, 
consist  of  a  variety  of  blades,  fitting  into  a  common  handle,  and  that  the 
prehistoric  tooth  key  is  an  invariable  item  in  the  dental  equipment. 
One  would  be  safe  also  in  asserting  that  examination  instruments,  the 
mouth  mirror,  the  probe,  and  the  dressing  forceps,  would  be  conspicuous 
by  their  absence. 

One  would  naturally  suppose  that  since  the  Department  insists 
upon  the  naval  surgeon  possessing  a  dental  equipment,  that  it  would 
also  make  sure  of  his  possessing  some  knowledge  and  training  in  the 
use  of  these  instruments.  The  naval  surgeon  undergoes  a  period  of 
special  training  at  the  Royal  Naval  Hospital,  Haslar,  but  dental  surgery 
and  dental  operations  form  no  part  of  their  course,  although  the  Depart- 
ment must  be  perfectly  well  aware  of  the  fact  that  dental  training  is 
not  generally  included  in  the  medical  training  of  the  candidate  before 
entering  the  service.  One  day  it  will  be  recognised  that  no  medical 
training  can  be  really  complete  while  it  totally  ignores  the  elements  and 
principles  of  dental  pathology  and  surgery  ;  but  meanwhile  the  Medical 
Department  should  exact  from  the  naval  surgeon,  before  he  takes  service 
afloat  and  probably  abroad,  the  power  to  relieve  the  commonest  and  one 
of  the  most  painful  diseases  to  which  the  sailor  is  exposed,  and  that 
without  resort  to  the  often  unnecessary  torture  of  extraction. 

The  question  of  attention  to  the  teeth  of  the  men  who  constitute 
that  important  body  known  as  the  Royal  Kaval  Reserve  might  also  well 
occupy  our  time,  but  I  trust  sufficient  has  been  already  advanced  to 
prove  that  it  is  of  national  importance  that  similar  provision  for 
remedial  treatment  should  be  made  for  them.  I  shall  therefore  content 
myself  by  quoting  a  passage  from  a  paper  by  Mr.  Fisher,  of  Dundee, 
who  has  distinguished  himself  by  his  energetic  and  persistent  advocacy 
not  only  for  the  necessity  of  dental  appointments  in  the  Royal  Navy, 
but  also  for  the  compulsory  attention  to  the  teeth  of  school  children ; 
especially  from  its  important  bearing  on  admission  into  the  army  and 
navy. 

"  The  Royal  Naval  Reserve  consists  of  30,000  men,  made  up  of 
seamen  drawn  from  the  Mercantile  Marine  Service,  20,000  of  whom  are 
known  as  first  class  men,  and  10,000  as  second  class  men.  I  need  not 
enumerate  the  qualifying  distinctions,  but  no  sailor  can  now  enter  this 
service,  or  even  rejoin — which  he  does  every  fifth  year — who  has  lost 
from  fkVQ  to  seven  teeth,  and  this  means,  in  money,  to  the  first  class 
men,  10/.  6*.,  and  to  the  second  class  men  8/.  per  annum,  with  medical 
and  other  advantages  while  on  duty.  I  entered  into  this  pretty  fully  in 
my  last  paper,  therefore  I  need  not  recapitulate,  but  draw  attention  to 
the  new  class  of  men  the  Royal  Naval  Reserve  are  now  enrolling, 
namely,  firemen  or  stokers  for  their  large  steamships,  this  class  receiving 
6/.  per  annum  as  a  retaining  fee,  with  no  drill.  Since  the  establishment 
of  the  firemen  class  in  December  1885,  out  of  320  applications  for 
enrolment,  36  have  been  rejected  on  account  of  defective  teeth,  from 
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the  reports  which  are  deposited  in  the  London  central  office.  In  all 
probability  there  would  be  more  than  that,  as  the  local  secretaries  of  the 
Mercantile  Marine  Boards  very  often  answer  the  men  thus — *  Oh !  you 
*  are  defective  in  the  teeth,  and  you  need  not  go  to  the  doctor,  as  you 
^  would  not  be  passed,'  and  hence  there  are  numbers  of  men  who  are 
never  entered  in  the  books." 

The  treatment  of  this  subject  would  not  be  complete  without  some 
allusion  to  its  economic  features.  I  shall  do  so,  however,  very  briefly 
but  very  effectively  by  a  quotation  from  the  address  of  the  President  of 
the  British  Dental  Association,  at  its  last  annual  meeting,  in  which  the 
position  of  dentistry  with  regard  to  public  ser\'ices  formed  the  principal 
subject.  I  should  also  state  that  it  is  to  him,  Mr.  Browne-Mason,  of 
Exeter,  that  I  am  indebted  for  access  to  the  report  of  the  naval  medical 
officer,  from  which  I  have  so  largely  quoted. 

**  That  this  addition  of  qualified  dental  surgeons  to  the  staff  of 
the  army  and  navy  medical  departments  would  entail  a  very  slight 
outlay  on  the  part  of  the  nation  in  comparison  with  the  gain  that  would 
accrue,  I  have  no  sort  of  doubt,  and  the  nation  would  be  repaid  over 
and  over  again  by  the  increased  length  of  time  we  should  find  the  men 
serviceable.  The  statistics  of  work  and  cost  of  the  same  furnished  by 
the  reports  of  our  dental  "hospitals  show  at  what  a  comparatively  little 
cost,  over  and  above  the  pay  of  such  officers,  such  a  service  could  be 
maintained,  for,  commensurate  with  the  benefits  conferred,  no  medical 
charities  cost  so  little,  there  being  no  expenses  for  maintenance  of 
patients,  and  I  assert  that  it  would  be  a  national  disgrace  if  such  an 
outlay  were  grudged  by  Parliament,  even  if  the  reasons  for  calling  it 
into  existence  were  humanitarian  only,  instead  of  being,  as  they  are, 
eminently  utilitarian  and  economic." 

In  conclusion,  I  trust  that  you  will  admit  that  a  strong  case  has 
been  made  put  tor  adoption  of  some  method  of  dental  reform  in  the 
Navy  Medical  Department.  It  is  evident  that  such  reform  is  not  likely 
to  arise  spontaneously  within  the  Department  itself.  The  advantages 
of  reform  are  so  obvious  that  I  trust  you  will  individually  and  collectively 
do  what  you  can  to  promote  such  reforms  in  the  interests  of  the  State, 
and  from  a  feeling  of  humane  consideration  for  those  who  are  defending 
our  country  both  in  peace  and  in  war  at  the  risk  of  loss  of  health,  if 
not  life  itself. 

I  would  therefore  ask  your  support  for  the  following  resolution  ^— 
That,  being  of  opinion  that,  wherever  the  States  provides  medical 
services,  dental  ser\dces  should  be  provided  for  as  an  essential  part  of 
such  medical  provision,  and  having  regard  to  the  great  importance  of 
securing  competent  attention  to  the  teeth  of  the  navy,  this  Section  of 
the  Seventh  International  Congress  of  Hygiene  and  Demography  would 
urge  upon  the  Government  the  advisability  of  making  suitable  provision 
to  that  end. 


-X><K>-^ 
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DISCUSSION. 

Brigade-Surgeon  Hector  said  that,  having  listened  attentively  to 
tlie  paper  just  read,  he  was  of  opinion  that  sach  a  thinly  attended  meeting 
would  not  b©  justified  in  passing  a  resolution  urging  the  Gt)vemment  to 
incur  expense  in  the  matter. 

Professor  Lane-Notter  said:— I  regret  that  some  naval  officer 
is  not  present  who  could  give  us  some  information  on  this  subject.  I 
have  never  found  it  difficult  to  obtain  any  instrument  in  the  army,  and 
I  think  in  so  small  a  meeting  as  this  that  it  would  not  be  advisable  to 
pass  snoh  a  resolution  as  is  suggested. 

Snrgeon-Oeneral  Marston  said  that  he  thought  before  any  resolu- 
tion of  the  kind  was  put,  the  meeting  should  consider  its  practical  bearing 
and  the  possibility  of  its  application  to  our  large  public  services,  naval 
and  military,  distributed  over  all  parts  of  the  world. 

The  resolution  proposed  was  not  seconded,  and  so  fell  to  the  ground. 


-^-•••--f- 


Frqjet  du  nouvel  Hopital  Militaire  de  Madrid. 

PAR 

Don  Modesto  Martinez  Pacheco,  Madrid. 
♦-♦•♦ 

C'est  uniquement  comma  preuve  de  respect  et  d'adh^sion  que  jo 
me  pennets  de  presenter  aux  illustres  membres  de  ce  congr^  quelques 
travaux  qui  ont  rapport  aux  points  soumis  k  la  discussion. 

L'hygi^ne  compte  en  Espagne  des  partisans  fervents  et  enthou- 
siastes,  non  seulement  parmi  les  medecins,  les  architectes,  les  ing^nieurs 
et  autres  personnes  de  diverses  professions  lib^rales,  mais  aussi  parmi  les 
hommes  ^minents  qui  dirigent  le  pays  dans  les  spheres  gouverne- 
mentales ;  et  tout  porte  k  croire  qiie  sous  peu  de  temps  on  pourra  r^liser 
beaucoup  de  projets  destin^  ^  ameliorer  les  conditions  de  la  vie,  et 
mSme  TaUonger,  sbit  k  la  viUe,  soit  4  la  campagne. 

Le  premier  travail  que  j'ai  I'honneur  de  soumettre  k  votre  illustre 
attention  est  le  projet  du  nouvel  hdpital  miHtaire  de  Madrid  approuv6 
par  le  gonvemement,  et  qui  est  en  voie  d*ex6cution.  Tous  les  pro- 
blames  relatifs  k  rh6pitalisation  militaire  ont  6te  I'objet  de  profondes 
Etudes,  et  r6solus  suivant  les  opinions  de  beaucoup  de  personnes  que 
forment  part  de  cet  congr^s.  L'emplacement,  Porientation,  la  ventila- 
tloDy  la'  cal^faction,  P^vacuation  des  eaux  fecales  et  les  plantations  ont 
6X&  d^d^  sek>n  I'exp^ence  de  Messieurs  Flim,  Liebermeister,  Flanat, 
Adolfo  Vogt,  Emilio  Trelat  et  autres  savants. 

Pour  les  mat6riaux  de  construction,  on  a  suivi  les  id^es  ^mises 
par  Messieurs  Lang,  Pettenkofer,  Schloesing,  Muntz,  Toilet  et  autres 
e616brit^s« 
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Pour  rapprovisionnement  des  eaux  potables,  on  a  examine  Topinioii 
de  Humbert,  Koning,  Poppe,- Fanning  et  autres  hygienistes.  En  resum^, 
on  a  6tudie  tons  les  prineipaux  hdpitaux  d'Europe  et  d'Amerique,  et 
nous  croyons  que  le  digne  chef  du  G6nie  militaire,  Mr.  Cano  y  Leon, 
auteur  du  projet  (dont  il  est  juste  de  mentionner  le  nom,  en  vue  des 
nombreuses  preuves  de  competence  qu'il  a  donn^es  et  de  son  enthou- 
siasme  pour  la  question  d'hygi^ne)  a  r^ussi  k  r^unir  les  principes 
hygieniques  les  plus  rigoureux  dans  le  nouvel  h6pital  militaire.  Je 
crois  que  c'est  une  etude  digne  de  votre  attention. 

En  m^me  temps  je  me  permettrai  de  vous  presenter  ces  cartes  du 
paludisme  dans  Tarmee  espagnole,  grossidrement  traces  de  la  main  de 
nos  soldats  qui  sont  infirmiers  militaires,  sanitarios^  et  qui,  k  d^faut  de 
tout  m^rite  artistique,  ont  au  moins  celui  de  Texactitude  et  la  v^racit^ 
dans  les  chiffres.  Dans  les  provinces  du  Levant  et  du  Midi  d'Espagne, 
r^gne  le  paludisme  qui  atteint  les  troupes  en  gamison  dans  cos 
provinces. 


Thursday,  13th  August  1891. 

-^^^^*^ 

The  Chair  was  successively  occupieil  by 
The  Vice-Presidents  of  the  Section. 

♦^♦•^^ 

Ccndderations  snr  Tage  qui  convient  mienz  au  Service  Uilitaire. 

PAR 

le  Dr.  Dimitrescoy,  Bucarest. 
♦•♦•♦ 

Je  viens  au  milieu  de  ce  savant  congr^s  d'un  pays  bien  lointain 
"  La  Roumaniey*  pays  qui  possede  une  population  de  race  latine,  et  qm 
a  ^t^  emancip^  depuis  pr^s  de  50  ans  k  peine. 

Le  d6veloppement  de  ce  pays  par  rapport  social,  ^conomique,  et 
industriel  a  pris  un  effort  considerable.  Les  progr^s  r^lis6s  dans  le 
d^veloppement  de  ces  institutions,  notre  pays  a  pu  les  obtenir  dans  peux 
d'ann^es,  alors  que  d'autres  n'ont  pu  les  realiser  qu'apres  de  longs 
sidles.  L'agriculture  est  la  source  des  richesses  du  pays,  et  ses  pro- 
duits  partout  apr^ci^s  sont  transport's  sur  toutes  les  places  de  TEurope. 

Bucarest^  capitale  du  pays,  a  subis  un  embellissement  notable^ 
gr&ces  aux  constructions  modernes;  elle  possMe  aujourd'hui  des 
boulevards  spacieux,  6claires  k  la  lumi^re  'lectrique,  des  jardins,  une  eau 
filtr^e,  et  des  larges  canalisations,  qui  font  d'elle  une  ville  saine,  et  belle, 
aux  pones  de  TOrienU 
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Son  arm^e  puissante,  bien  organist,  est  command^e  par  des 
officiers  ayant  fait  leurs  Etudes  dans  des  6eoles  sp6ciales  du  pays  et  de 
I'^tranger,  a  pour  chef  supreme  Sa  Majesty  le  Roi,  qui  pendant  la 
demi^re  guerre  Russo-Roumaino-Turque  de  1877  est  sortie  victorieuse, 
faisant  triompher  la  nation.  Et  c'est  gr&ce  aux  diff ^rentes  transformations 
qui  ont  et6  faites  dans  son  organisation,  eonform^ment  au  progr^s, 
qu'on  a  pu  arriver  k  atteindre  I'id&l  d'avoir  le  plus  de  combattants 
possible,  dont  Teffectif  de  guerre,  arm^  permanente,  reserves  et  milices, 
peuvent  ^tre  calculus  mathematiquement. 

L'616'ment  territorial  qui  forme  le  noyau  de  Farm^  a  donn6  les 
meilleurs  resultats,  non  seulement  au  point  de  vue  ^conomique,  mais 
encore  au  point  de  vue  sanitaire.  Et  cette  organisation  est  due  seule- 
ment a  notre  syst^me  de  recrutement. 

Notre  loi  du  recrutement  est  bas6e  sur  le  principe  "que  tout 
"  individu  valide  de  21  a  37  ans  est  oblig6  de  porter  les  armes." 

Le  recrutement  se  fait  par  communes,  arrondissements,  et  districts 
(d^partements). 

Les  jeunes-gens  qui  tirrent  au  sort  les  premiers  num^ros,  sont 
destines  k  servir  dans  les  cadres  de  Tarmees  active,  les  autres  dans 
la  territoriale,  6tant  appel^s  a  des  ^poques  d^terminee^,  pour  leur 
instruction. 

Les  observations  m^dicales  retenues  de  cette  organisation  sont :  Une 
reduction  ^norme  de  la  morbidity  et  mortality,  due  au  bien-6tre  du 
soldat  de  se  trouver  pr^s  de  son  foyer ;  et  une  &onomie  importante  au 
budget  de  TEtat.  L'arm^e  permanente,  qui  est  agglomer^e  dans  les 
casernes  des  grands  centres  des  populaces,  encombre  les  b6pitaux, 
augmentant  ainsi  le  nombre  de  la  morbidity  et  de  mortalite,  et  occa- 
sionant  en  m^me  temps  de  grands  frais  k  TEtat. 

Dans  presques  tout  les  pays,  et  meme  dans  le  n6tre  le  recrutement 
se  fait  k  I'age  de  21  ans. 

Des  chiffres  statistiques  puis6es  des  rapports  officiels  du  Minist^re 
de  la  Chierre,  dress^es  sur  le  rapport  que  j'ai  Thonneur  d'annexer  ci-joint 
sur  une  p^riode  de  dix  ans,  on  constate  que  la  quatrieme  partie  des 
nombres  des  jeunes-gens  pr^pos^s  au  recrutement,  sont  repousses  par 
les  m6decins  comme  n'^tant  pas  sufisamment  developp^,  au  point  de  vue 
du  physique ;  et  renvoy^s  ainsi  k  un  nouvel  examen  dans  deux  ann^es 
succesives. 

Oes  dates  enormes  ont  fait  I'objet  d'une  s^rieuse  etude  de  la  part 
de  nos  m^decins  militaires ;  et  souvent  on  se  pose  la  question  "  quelles 
sont  les  causes  qui  emp^hent  et  entretiennent  Tincomplet  d^veloppe- 
ment  des  consents  ?  " 

n  f4t  un  temps  oii  on  les  attribuait  a  la  syphilis,  k  la  malaria,  ou 
ik  I'alcoholisme,  qu'on  accusait  d'etre  les  germes  destructeurs  de  nos 
jeunes  generations. 
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Anjourd'hui  les  theoreticieDS  invoquent  d'autres  causes,  oomme  le 
surmenage  agricol  pour  la  population  des  plaines,  et  la  pelagre  pour  nos 
populations  montagnardes,  ainsi  que  le  surmenage  intellectuel  au  d^tri* 
ment  du  physique  pour  cette  des  villes. 

Les  Etudes  entreprises  dans  notre  arm6e,  depuis  plusieures  ann^s, 
pour  la  taille,  capacity  thoracique,  force  dynam^trique  et  spyrom^trique 
ainsi  que  pour  la  pesantenr  du  corps,  ont  demontre  d*une  mani^re 
indubitable  que  la  plupart  des  jeunes-gens  appel^s  a  former  le  contigent 
se  trouvent  dans  le  cas  d'etre  ajourn^s  comme  insuffisamment  d^velopp^s 
k  Tage  de  21  ans. 

Les  hommes  recrut^s  sans  avoir  Torganisme  suffisamment  developp^ 
ne  peuvent  r6sister  au  service  militaire,  surtout  ceux  qu'on  destine  it 
Tartillerie  et  la  cavalerie :  ils  tombent  facilement  malades,  en  contractant 
des  maladies  cachectiqueSy  surtout  la  tuberculose,  et  grandissent  de  cette 
fa9on  le  nombre  des  cong^dies  et  reformes. 

Si  la  tuberculose  est  ainsi  Tapanage  des  recrues  des  casernes,  elle 
est  en  m^me  temps  la  mortalite  des  hdpitaux.  Nous  ne  pouvons  pas 
incriminer  nos  casernes,  qui  sont  pour  la  plupart  construites  dans  des 
conditions  hygi^niques,  car  nous  constatons  qu'avec  toutes  les  ameliora- 
tions qu'on  introduit  journellement  dans  les  casernes  et  Thygi^ne  du 
soldat,  les  cas  de  tuberculose  arrivent  de  plus  en  plus  frequents. 

Nous  n'avons  plus  aujourd*hui  dans  nos  casernes  les  ^pid^mies 
meurtri^res  de  variole  et  de  fifevre^  typhoides  qu'on  connaissait  jadis, 
gr^e  k  la  vaccination  et  revaccination  qui  est  obligatoire  dans  notre 
arm^e,  et  au  larges  canalisations,  ainsi  qu'aux  bonnes  eaux  potables. 
Nous  ne  pouvous  malbeureusement  pas  en  dire  autant  pour  la  tuber- 
culose, contre  laquelle  malgr6  toutes  les  mcsures  hygi^niques  qu'on 
applique  et  dont  la  difficulte  d'application  est  fort  grande. 

Dans  notre  hdpital  militaire  central  de  Bucarest,  nouvellement 
batti,  et  avec  beaucoup  de  soins  pour  pouvoir  le  dotter  de  tout  ce  que 
rhygi^ne  a  de  plus  perfectionne  jurqu'4  nos  jours,  nous  avons  pu  faire 
d'importantes  observations  cliniques  sur  la  tuberculose,  et  nous  sommes 
convaincu  que  cette  maladie  meiurtri^re  a  la  prMilection  exclusive  de  se 
d^velopper  k  I'^e  de  I'adolescence,  lorsque  Torganisme  est  surmen^  et 
la  mis^e  physiologique  grave.  Malgr^  toutes  les  exigences  de  la  guerre 
modernes,  nous  ne  voyons  plus  aujourd'bui  dans  les  rangs  de  Tarmee 
ces  constitutions  atbl^tiques  et  vigoureuses  du  soldat  de  jadis ;  les  progres 
de  la  civilisation  moderne,  ont  tout  cbang^,  tout  reduit ;  m^me  la  matiere 
animale  en  la  changeant  dans  du  beau  et  sublime     .... 

Pourquoi,  alors,  nous,  les  representants  de  la  science,  ne  d&slarons- 
nous  pas  k  haute  voix  oii  est  le  mal  ?  Pourquoi  ne  demandons  nous  pas 
k  nos  pays,  a  nos  gouvernements,  de  donner  aux  arm^  des  hommes 
formes,  des  vrais  soldats,  k  un  age  plus  avanc^,  afiu  qu'ils  puissent 
mieux  r^sister  au  service  militaire,  et  lutter  contre  tant  de  causes 
d^pressives,  tant  d'agents  morbifiques,  dont  leur  foyer  se  trouve  et  se 
d6veloppe  si  facilement  dans  I'armee  ? 
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Cette  importante  question  d'actoalit^  se  trouve-t-elle  done  en 
contradiction  avec  nos  lois  civiles  et  sociales  ? 

Nous  pensons  qu'avec  la  reduction  du  terme  de  service  actif  en 
vigueure  aujourdTiui,  ces  arguments  ne  poiirons  plus  etre  ^voques; 
d'autant  plus  que  les  pays  ont  besoin  d'hommes  forts,  et  les  charges 
restant  les  m^mes. 

Sur  ces  considerations  notre  Ministre  de  la  Guerre  a  decide  la 
dispersion  de  Tarm^  permanente,  et  son  incorporation  dans  la  terri- 
toriale,  laissant  aux  armes  sp^ciales  les  soins  de  terminer  leur  instruction 
dans  les  casernes. 

De  r^tude  de  ces  questions  qui  sont  bashes  surtout  sur  les  dates 
statistiques  du  tableau  ci- joint,  aussi  que  de  la  proportion  num^rique 
qui  en  ressort,  nous  formulons  les  suivantes  deductions  :— 

1°.  Que  la  population  de  notre  pays  augmente,  et  que  cette 
augmentation  est  observee  surtout  depuis  un  quart  de  si^le. 

Ce  bon  resultat  est  dil  au  manque  de  proletariat,  de  c^libatariat 
parmi  la  population  rurale  (aussi  qu'au  pouvoir  de  f^condation  de 
reiement  roumain),  qui  est  surtout  favoris6  par  le  climat  et  par  le 
bien-etre  de  la  population. 

L'organisation  gratuite  de  I'assistance  publique  avec  de  nombreux 
m^decinsy  ainsi  que  I'instruction  obligatoire  et  gratuite,  contribuent 
egallement  k  cette  favorisation. 

En  tenant  compte  de  toutes  les  imigrations  des  nations  ^trang^res 
qui  se  sont  introduites  dans  notre  pays,  duent  a  notre  developpement 
economique,  nous  voyons  que  la  population  a  augment^  de  800,000 
Ames  en  dix  ans,  et  on  peut  deduire  de  Id,  que  notre  population 
augmentera  en  double  dans  un  sifecle. 

2^.  Mais  malgr^  tout  cet  accroissement,  nous  constatons  que  le 
uombre  de  consents  qui  figurent  sur  les  listes  de  recrutement  ne  se 
trouvent  pas  dans  le  m^me  rapport  d'accroissement.  C*est  a  peine 
k  1  pour  cent,  que  revient  la  proportion  des  inscrits  par  rapport  au 
nombre  de  la  population. 

Nous  croyons  que  cette  minime  partie  provient  de  la  cause  qu*un 
grand  nombre  de  jeunes-gens  cherchent  k  se  soustraire  au  service 
militaire,  par  le  fait  que  les  inscriptions  ne  se  font  pas  dans  toutes  le^ 
localit^s  d'aprfes  les  actes  de  T^tat  civil,  beaucoup  de  ceux  qui  immigrent 
restent  non  poursuivis  dans  d'autres  pays. 

3^.  Que  le  nombre  des  consents  par  rapport  aux  recrutes  est  k  peine 
de  50  pour  cent. ;  cette  proportion  tend  k  augmenter.  Une  des  causes 
qui  donne  ce  grand  nombre  est  Egallement  celle  des  trops  de  dispenses 
pr^vues  par  notre  loi  de  recrutement. 

4®.  Le  nombre  des  ajoum^s  compar6  k  celui  des  examines,  surpasse 
en  general  la  proportion  de  50  pour  cent.;  et  si  i  ce  nombre  nous 
ajoutons  celui  des  refuses  apr^s  leurs  arriv^es  au  regiment  comme  mal 
recmtes,  nous  arrivons  k  une  proportion  d'ajoum^s,  bien  sup^rieure. 
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6^.  La  proportion  des  consents  exclus  pour  infirmites  incompatiblea 
au  service  militaire  en  rapport  aux  examines,  nous  voyons  qu'elle  varie 
entre  10,  8,  et  6  pour  cent. ;  cette  proportion  tend  4  diminuer,  ce  que 
prouve  que  les  secours  de  I'assistance  publique  se  font  sentir,  et  a  la 
population  rurale.  Les  infirmites  les  plus  frequentement  constatees 
sont; — 

Les  affections  de  I'abdomen,  et  des  extr^mit^  (hernies  et  deforma- 
tions) observees  plus  souvent  cLez  les  ruraux,  et  les  predispositions  a  la 
tuberculose  et  la  scrofulose  chez  les  urbains. 

6**.  La  taille  des  consents,  en  general,  semble  diminuer  sensiblement ; 
la  taille  moyenne  et  celle  que  Ton  constate  le  plus  souvent,  la  taille  haute 
devient  de  plus  en  plus  rare,  et  le  plus  souvent  elle  se  trou\'e  au 
detriment  du  developpement  de  la  capacity  thoracique.  Si  nous  con- 
siderons  la  taille  en  rapport  a  la  capacity  thoracique,  nous  trouveront 
que  la  derni^re  repr^sente  la  moyenne  la  moiet^  plus  0*02  ctm.  par 
taille. 

Les  considerations  exposees  jusqu'ici,  bashes  sur  des  dates  statis- 
tiques  puisnes  dans  les  10  derni^res  annees,  nous  portent  a  la  conclusion 
que  dans  notre  pays  les  jeunes-gens  appel^s  k  former  les  contmgents 
des  armees  ne  se  trouvent  pas  suffisament  d^velopes  a  21  ans. 

USvolution  du  complet  developpement  organique  ne  pouvant  se 
faire  gu*a  25  ans  ;  celle-ci  done  est  la  date  gu^on  devrait  considdrer 
comme  legale  pour  Varmde. 

C'est  aux  m^decins  militaires  qu'incombent  done  les  charges  de 
signaler  les  inconv6nients  du  recrutement  a  un  &ge  precoce ;  et  d'inter- 
venir  aupres  des  Gouvemements  respectifs,  d'aviser  a  la  modification 
de  la  loi,  dans  le  sens  d'obtenir  Talleg^rement  des  charges  que  supportent 
les  citoyens  par  Tappel  qu'on  leur  fait  de  payer  k  la  patrie  sa  dette  do 
sang. 
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Enteric  Fever  in  the  European  Army  in  India;  its  Etiology  and 

Prevention. 

BY 

J.  Lane  Notteb,  M.A.,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Military  Hygiene 
at  the  Army  Medical  School,  Netley. 


♦■•'♦ 


Enteric  fever,  as  regards  its  frequency  and  diffusion,  marks  widely 
its  difference  to  all  other  forms  of  disease ;  it  kifows  no  geographical 
limits,  and  its  very  universality  and  infectiveness  makes  it  one  of 
peculiar  interest  to  medical  officers  of  the  British  Army,  who,  serving  in 
various  parts  of  the  world  and  under  varying  conditions  of  climate,  have 
ever  to  contend  against  this  disease,  often  assuming,  as  it  does,  an 
epidemic  form. 

In  India,  the  subject  is  one  of  special  interest,  inasmuch  as  there  is 
a  widespread  belief,  founded  on  a  general  impression — that  most 
fallacious  of  all  tests, — that  enteric  fever,  although  it  has  existed  f^r 
many  years  in  that  country,  has  of  late  increased  in  spite  of  sanitary 
improvements,  and  of  the  vast  sums  of  money  expended  by  the  State  to 
place  the  soldier  in  the  best  possible  position  to  withstand  the  effects 
of  a  tropical  climate,  and  that  the  mortality  each  year  is  greater,  rendering 
service  there  more  hazardous  than  formerly. 

A  careful  examination  of  the  statistics  bearing  on  this  subject  and 
published  in  the  various  reports  shows  that,  notwithstanding  the  increase 
in  the  enteric  fever  death-rate,  there  has  been  a  steady  and  regular 
diminution  in  the  general  mortality  of  the  army  serving  in  India, 
so  that,  although  the  deaths  from  enteric  fever  have  increased,  the 
general  health  of  the  soldier  has  greatly  improved.  This  is  seen  from 
the  following  table,  which  gives  the  average  annual  mortality  per  1,000, 
in  different  periods,  during  the  present  century. 

Average  Annual  Mortality  per  1,000  of  European  Soldiers 

in  India,  in  different  Periods. 

1800-1830  -  -  -     84-60 

1828-1844    -  -  -     54-09 

1830-1856  -  -  -    56-70 

1869-1878    -  -  -        -     19-30 

1879-1888  -  -  -     16  02 

In  1888  the  death-rate  was  only  14*  84  per  1,000,  the  slight  increase 

over  other  years  in  the  last  decennial  periods  being  due  to  heat-stroke, 

respiratory  diseases,  malarial  fevers,  and  alcoholism,  while  there  was  no 

increase  or  diminution  in  the  enteric  fever  death-rate  as  compared  with 

that  in  the  previous  year. 

In  the  statistical  returns  for  India,  typhoid  fever  first  appeared  in 
1861,  but  in  the  tables  for  the  decennial  period  1860-69  all  deaths  from 
this  disease  were  included  under  "  remittent  and  continued  fevers."     In 
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the  decennial  period  1870-79,  the  figures  are  probably  far  from  correct, 
owing  to  differences  of  opinion  as  regards  diagnosis. 

Daring  the  ten  years  1870-79,  the  mortality  from  enteric  fever  in 
the  army  of  India  averaged  2*03  per  1,000;  during  the  six  years 
1880-85  it  was  2*98;  in  1887  it  rose  to  3*76;  and  in  1888  it  was 
3  *  75.  This  increase  has  been  most  marked  in  the  Bengal  and  Bombay 
Presidencies;  in  Bengal  the  mortality  was  2 '28  per  1,000  in  1870-79, 
and  4*15  in  1888;  in  Bombay  these  figures  were  1*75  and  4*04 
respectively ;  the  Madras  Presidency  gave  1  •  42  in  the  former  period, 
and  in  1888,2*26. 

But  an  importaht  fact  to  be  noted  is  that,  concurrently  with  this 
increase  in  enteric  fever  mortality,  there  has  occurred  a  decrease  in  the 
noiortality  from  intermittent,  remittent,  and  simple  continued  fevers. 

Thus,  in  1870-79,  in  India  as  a  whole,  the  rate  from  these  fevers 
was  1-42  per  1,000 ;  in  1880-85  it  was  1  '02 ;  whilst  in  1887  it  fell  to 
0*74,  and  in  1888,  0'73.  This  decrease  was  likewise  most  marked  in 
Bengal  and  Bombay ;  in  Bengal  the  mortality  fell  from  1  '74  in  1870-79 
to  0-34  in  1888,  and  in  Bombay  from  1*14  to  0*34  per  1,000.  In 
Madras,  on  the  other  hand,  the  ratio  of  0'62  in  1870-79,  though  it  fell 
to  0-22  in  1880-85,  and  to  0*51  in  1887,  rose  to  2*  19  in  188».  These 
figures  are  shown  in  the  following  table*  taken  from  the  Sanitary 
Commissions  for  India  Report  for  1888  : — 


During  1870-79. 

Enteric  Fever. 

Other  Fevers. 

Total  of  both. 

Ajrmy  of  India 
„       Bengal  - 
„       Madras    - 
„       Bombay 

203 
2-28 
1-42 
1'75 

1-42 
1-74 
0-62 
114 

3-45 
4-02 
2-04 
2-89 

- 

During  1880-85. 

Enteric  Fever. 

Other  Fevers. 

Total  of  both. 

Army  of  India 
„      Bengal  - 
„      Madras    - 
„      Bombay 

2-89 
3-18 
1-79 
2-77 

102 
1-08 
0-22 
1-55 

3-91 
4-26 
2-01 
4-32 

*  "Other  fevers  "  include  intermittent,  remittent,  and  simple  continued  fevers. 
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During  1887 


Enteric  Fever. 

Other  Fevers. 

Total  of  both. 

Army  of  India     - 

3-76 

0-74 

4 -no 

.,      Bengal      - 

4-09 

0-76 

4-85 

„       Madras 

2-98 

0-51 

3-49 

„      Bombay  - 

3-40 

0-90 

4-SO 

* 

Daring  1888. 

Enteric  Fever. 

Other  Fevers. 

Total  of  both. 

Army  of  India 

8-75 

0-73 

4-48 

„      Bengal - 

4-15 

0-34 

4-49 

„       Madras    - 

2-26 

2-19 

4-45 

„       Bombay 

4-04 

0-34 

4-38 

The  most  obvious  explanation  of  this  increase  in  enteric,  and  con** 
current  decrease  in  other  fevers  is  that  it  is  owing  to  difference  in^. 
nomenclature,  that  is,  that  deaths  formerly  returned  as  from  remittent 
are  now  returned  as  from  enteric  fever. 

This  explanation  is  no  doubt  in  part  true ;  with  increasing  care 
and  attention  to  diagnosis  and  to  the  fact  that  the  presence  of  enteric 
fever  in  India  is  now  universally  admitted,  it  is  extremely  probable  that 
there  should  be  an  exchange  of  cases  from  a  "  simple  continued  "  and 
**  remittent "  column  to  an  "  enteric "  column ;  but  that  this  will  not 
account  for  all  the  increase  is  evident.  Other  factors  are  also  present, 
the  chief  of  these  is  the  large  proportion  of  the  young  soldiers  now 
serving  in  the  country  compared  with  the  number  so  serving  in  former 
years. 

The  increased  predisposition  at  an  early  age  is  now  universally 
admitted  as  a  character  of  the  disease.  During  the  five  years  1884-88,. 
the  average  mortality  per  1,000  under  25  years  of  age  was  5*61,  while 
from  25  to  29  it  was  but  2 '  44.  The  larger  the  number  of  troops  under 
25  years,  the  larger  therefore  would  be  the  total  mortality.  The  pro- 
portion of  men  under  25  years  was  74  per  cent,  of  the  total  strength  in 
the  five  years  1884-88 ;  in  the  10  years  1871-80,  it  was  only  62  per  cent., 
and  the  same  fact  was  observed  in  the  decennial  period  1870-79;  the 
mortality  between  the  ages  20  to  25  was  4*30  per  1,000;  above  25  years 
it  was  2*20  per  1,000.  The  alteration  of  age-constitution  would  there- 
fore account  for  some  of  the  increased  mortality.  But  in  addition  to 
I    p.  2258.  Y 
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this  there  is  an  even  more  important  factor  than  age  in  pre-disposing  to 
the  disease.  The  disease  most  frequently  attacks  new  arrivals  in  the 
country,  and,  with  the  present  system  of  short  service,  there  undoubtedly 
is  a  much  larger  proportion  of  men  serving  in  India  under  five 
years  than  formerly  ;  in  1871  the  proportion  was  64  "6  of  the  total 
number ;  in  1888  it  was  75  •  8.  That  it  is  especially  the  newly  arrived 
soldier  who  suffers  from  enteric  fever  is  made  evident  from  the  following 
table  :— 

Table  showing  the  Average  Annual  Death-rate  from  Enteric 
Fever  in  British  Soldiers  at  different  Periods  of  Kesidence. 


First  to  Second 
Year's  Residence. 

Third  to  Sixth 
Year's  Residence. 

Seventh  to  Tenth 
Year's  Residence. 

1878-1887  - 

6-7 

2'1 

0-7 

These  figures  show  that  there  is  a  certain  immunity  afforded  by 
residence,  and  this  appears  to  be  much  more  perfect  in  tropical  and  sub- 
tropical regions  than  in  higher  latitudes.  The  protection  acquired 
through  acclimatisation  cannot  be  denied,  though  what  influence  of  its 
^wn  a  tropical  climate  has  in  this  respect  is  uncertain.  The  increased 
prevalence  of  enteric  fever  in  India  has  therefore  been  accompanied  by, 
and  is  possibly  dependent  on,  an  increase  in  the  number  of  young  and 
recently  arrived  soldiers. 

Among  much  that  is  doubtful,  it  may  now  be  considered  as  proven 
that  enteric  fever,  as  known  in  Europe,  prevails  in  India ;  that  it  owes 
its  prevalence  to  the  same  causes  in  the  latter  as  in  the  former  region, 
aided  by  the  high  temperature  and  humidity  of  the  climate,  and  that 
some  at  any  rate  of  these  causes  are  widely  diffused  throughout  India, 
viz.,  polluted  soil  and  polluted  water. 

The  cause  of  enteric  fever  has  been  stated  by  Eberth  to  be  due  to 
^  specific  Bacillus  {Bacillta  typhosus),  Klebs  and  Gaffky  have  found 
similar  bacilli  in  the  spleen,  mesenteric  glands,  and  in  the  inflamed 
Peyer's  patches,  in  fatal  cases  of  this  fever.  It  is  now  considered,  with 
great  probability,  to  be  the  cause  of  the  <lisease,  though  not  as  yet 
actually  proved.  Fra^nkel  and  Simmons  state  that  they  have  reproduced 
the  disease,  by  inoculation,  from  a  pure  cultivation  of  the  microbe. 
From  a  review  of  all  the  evidence  on  this  subject,  it  seems  that  Eberth's 
bacillus  being  the  actual  cause,  has  considerable,  if  not  almost  universal, 
support,  and  this,  at  all  events,  furnishes  the  best  working  basis  from  a 
sanitary  point  of  view. 

The  fate  of  the  typhoid  bacilli  in  soil  is  early  extinction,  particularly 
in  the  presence  of  moisture,  great  dryness,  or  general  decomposition 
(saprophitic) ;  yet,  from  their  ability  to  form  spores,  the  soil,  especially 
if  not  saturated  with  water,  and  not  too  cold  (under  60*^  Fahr.),  offers 
facilities  for  their  subsequent  increase  and  diffusion.     We  are  unable  to 
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say  that  the  soil  serves  as  a  breeding  place  for  the  virus,  but  we  are 
justi£e(l  in  considering  it  to  serve  as  a  habitat  for  its  spores,  or  for  such 
resting  forms  as  may  reach  it  either  directly  from  the  sick  or  indirectly 
as  the  result  of  processes  undergone  by  typhoid  dejecta  deposited  or 
buried  in  it.  The  practical  bearing  of  these  considerations  is  to  lend 
some  confirmation  or  explanation  of  the  local  and  seasonal  differences  in 
the  distribution  of  typhoid  fever,  the  dominant  factors  being  a  certain 
degree  of  soil-heat  and  level  of  soil-water. 

Enteric  fever  in  India  prevails  in  its  moet  virulent  form  chiefly  in 
the  months  of  April,  May,  and  June.  In  these  months  the  upper  soil 
layers  are  at  their  driest,  and  have  a  mean  temperature  throughout  the 
24  hours  of  72°  Fahr.  As  this  superficial  soil  becomes  moist  consequent 
on  either  rain  or  other  causes,  or  when  its  mean  daily  temperature  falls 
below  60*^,  then  the  disease  abates. 

The  maximum  range  of  soil  temperature  co-existent  with  disease 
prevalence  is  undetermined,  but  it  is  probably  very  high.  High  levels 
of  subsoil  water  are  co-existent  with  the  moistness  of  the  upper  soil 
layer  and  consequent  mechanical  fixation,  if  not  actual  destruction,  of 
the  typhoid  bacilli,  as  the  result  of  decomposition  or  of  saprophytic 
action.  This  agrees  with  a  minimum  prevalence  of  disease  at  times  of 
considerable  rise  in  the  soil -water. 

The  condition  of  loose  or  porous  soil  after  a  fall  in  the  soil-watCT 
and  consequent  access  of  air  to  the  soil  interspaces,  to  say  nothing  of 
increased  heat,  establishes  facilities  for  the  virus  (now  become  potent, 
whether  as  spore  or  not)  to  be  carried  into  the  atmosphere  with  the 
upper  soil  layer,  either  as  dust  or  with  ascending  air  currents. 

,  Without  going  so  far  as  to  say  that  any  fluctuations  of  the  subsoil 
water  have  no  effect  as  mechanical  agents  for  the  introduction  into  wells 
of  the  typhoid  spores  or  virus  which  may  happen  to  be  lodged  in  the  soil, 
yet,  in  the  light  of  what  we  know  to  be  the  behaviour  of  the  specific 
t^-phoid  bacilli  in  soil  and  the  general  limitations  of  microbean  Ufe  to 
the  upper  layers  of  the  soil,  and  the  remarkable  filtering  influence  of 
soil  on  the  passage  of  bacteria  through  its  interstices,  one  is  forced 
to  think  this  contingency  is  rare.  If  enteric  dejecta  do  gain  access  to 
drinking  water  and  weUs  from  the  soil,  it  is  more  probably  by  surface 
than  by  deep  drainage. 

Of  course,  outbreaks  of  this  disease  occur  in  places  through  various 
other  circumstances,  but  they  do  not  vitiate  the  value  or  importance  of 
these  conclusions  regarding  soil  heat,  soil  dryness,  and  soil  moisture. 

The  existing  methods  of  disposing  of  excreta,  though  excellent  in 
theory,  are  in  many  respects  faulty  in  detail.  As  an  example,  I  may 
give  an  instance,  recorded  by  Surgeon  Nichols,*  of  the  Army  Medical 
Staff,  where  the  dry  earth  used  for  disinfecting  the  excreta  was  carried 
back  in  the  same  carts  which  brought  the  "  soil,"  and  was  dug  in  in  close 
proximity  to  the  place  where  the  filth  was  buried.  Have  we  not  here 
all  the  conditions  necessary  for  the  carriage  of  the  disease  ? 

♦  B.M.J.,  Vol.  II.,  1890,  p.  1091. 
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Again,  all  who  have  resided  in  India  must  know  of  ther 
liability  there  is  to  pollution  of  the  wells  from  percolation  of  surface 
water.  The  habits  of  the  natives  are  such  as  to  defile  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  of  the  wells,  and,  with  a  heavy  rainfall,  the  surface 
impurities  are  rapidly  carried  into  the  water  supply,  without  filtration 
through  the  layers  of  the  soil.  Is  it  any  wonder,  under  such  circum- 
stances, that  the  disease  is  so  widespread  ? 

Enteric  fever  in  India  is  the  same  disease  as  seen  in  Europe ;  both 
diseases  are  identical.  The  local  and  seasonal  prevalence  of  the  disease 
depend  on  soil  heat  and  soil  moisture,  and  these  climatic  conditions^ 
extend  over  wide  areas  and  act  upon  localities  always  the  same  as 
regards  a  polluted  soil.  Certain  local  conditions  exist  in  India  which, 
aided  by  temperature  and  humidity,  probably  increase  the  virulence  .ana 
assist  in  the  diffusion  of  the  poison. 
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The  great  prevalence  of  enteric  fever  amongst  armies  in  the  field^ 
the  very  serious  drain  that  it  makes  on  the  effective  strength  of  the 
troops,  not  only  from  the  number  of  cases,  but  from  their  prolonged 
duration  and  subsequent  slow  convalescence,  and  the  high  mortality, 
are  so  well  known  to  all  military  medical  officers,  that  there  is  no  needf 
to  quote,  still  less  to  dwell  on,  the  statistics  of  this  disease  as  aib 
accompaniment  of  modern  warfare.  In  the  campaigns  undertaken  by 
British  troopH  in  South  Africa,  in  Afghanistan,  in  Egj'pt,  and  on  the 
Upper  Nile,  in  the  great  war  of  the  Eebellion  in  the  United  State^?^ 
in  the  French  operations  in  Tunis, — in  all  these  campaigns,  enteric  fever 
has  been  one  of  the  most  serious,  and,  in  some  cases,  by  far  the  most 
serious  and  fatal,  of  all  the  diseases  to  wh\ch  the  troops  have  fallen 
victims.  Only  in  Burmah  do  the  British  appear  to  have  been  free  from 
its  epidemic  prevalence.  In  like  manner,  in  Tonkin,  the  French  army 
seems  also  to  have  escaped  from  any  serious  visitation.  It  appears^ 
therefore,  that  in  operations  of  war  undertaken  in  tropical  or  subtropical 
climates,  enteric  fever  has  been  of  almost  universal  prevalence  in  recent 
years. 

These  outbreaks  under  the  conditions  of  camp  life  show  a  marked 
similarity  in  their  principal  features. 

In  the  GbJeaka-Gkiika  war  in  South  Africa,  the  troops  crossed  the 
river  Kei  in  December,  lb77,  in  the  hot  and  dry  season.  Diarrhoea  and 
simple  continued  fever  soon  became  prevalent,  but  the  general  health 
was  good.     In   the  middle  of  January,   1878,  heav)'  rains  came  on. 
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Several  cases  of  enteric  fever  occurred  towards  the  end  of  the  month. 
In  February  sickness  increased,  consisting  principally  of  diarrhoea, 
dysentery,  and  "  common  continued  fever."  Bowel  complaints  diminished 
towards  the  end  of  March,  but  as  the  cold  weather  came  on  enteric 
fever,  at  first  mild  and  insidious,  occurred  throughout  the  country  ;  and 
in  May,  it  is  reported,  that  "  no  place  was  free  from  it."  It  is  stated 
by  the  Principal  Medical  Officer  to  have  been  "  undoubtedly  the  mosk 
■serious  disease  during  the  late  war." 

In  the  Zulu  war,  which  commenced  at  the  end  of  December,  1878, 
fever  appeared  at  the  headquarters  at  Helpmakaar,  and  at  Rorke's  Drift, 
in  the  middle  of  February,  accompanied  by  diarrhoea  and  dysentery ; 
the  fever  was  thought  to  be  "bilious  remittent,"  or  entei-ic,  or  a 
mixture  of  both.  Helpmakaar  became  so  unhealthy  that  the  troops  had 
to  be  moved  to  Utrecht  and  Dundee.  Epidemics  of  enteric  fever 
immediately  broke  out  at  both  these  places.  At  the  beginning  of  May 
the  rains  ceased,  and  the  sickness  somewhat  abated,  but  enteric  fever 
continued  at  Utrecht.  In  June,  the  first  division,  operating  in  the  low- 
lying  swampy  country  near  the  coast,  suffered  exceedingly  from  fever, 
<liarrhoea,  and  dysentery,  while  the  second  division  on  the  healthy  uplands 
^suffered  little. 

In  the  Afghan  campaign  of  1878-1880,  it  is  noted  that  cases 
occurred  at  almost  all  the  stations  occupied  by  European  troops, 
stretching  from  the  Indian  frontier  to  Kabul  and  Kandahar.  Some  of 
these  posts  had  probably  never  been  occupied  before,  and  many  of  these 
<;ases  were  quite  isolated. 

In  the  Egyptian  expedition  of  1882,  there  was  great  prevalence  of 
bowel  complaints,  from  the  first  landing  of  the  troops  in  the  latter  part 
of  July,  diarrhoea,  dysentery,  and  fever.  Enteric  fever  occurred  very 
^oon,  both  at  Alexandria  and  at  Ismailia.  When  the  troops  arrived  at 
•Cairo,  the  disease  increased  gradually,  but  did  not  reach  any  great 
prevalence  until  October  and  November.  During  October,  November, 
and  December,  out  of  a  total  of  319  deaths,  no  less  than  223  were  due 
to  enteric  fever. 

In  the  Nile  campaign,  1884-5,  a  great  number  of  isolated  po^ts 
'were  occupied,  extending  over  a  large  tract  of  country.  Enteric  fever 
occurred  at  all,  or  nearly  all,  of  these  posts,  most  severely  at  Assimn  and 
Wady  Haifa. 

In  the  American  War  of  the  Rebellion,  notwithstanding  the  great 
prevalence  of  typhoid  fever  during  the  first  year,  the  epidemic  was 
never  general :  it  consisted  of  a  series  of  local  or  regimental  outbreaks. 

During  the  French  operations  in  Tunis  in  1881  the  disease  was 
extremely  prevalent,  about  one-fifth  of  the  whole  force  being  attacked. 
It  has  been  stated  that  all  the  columns  on  the  march  and  nearly  every 
occupied  post  were  attacked  more  or  less.  In  some  instances  bodies 
of  troops  suffered  from  the  disease  who  had  not  been  in  contact  with 
other  (infected)  troops,  and  who  had  not  occupied  any  old  (infected) 
encampment. 
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The  two  points  which  I  wish  to  gather  from  the  preceding 
summary,  and  to  make  prominent,  and  which  were  obsenable,  the  one 
or  the  other  or  both,  in  all  the  campaigns  referred  to,  are — 

1.  The  appearance  of  outbreaks  of  the  disease  in  isolated  spots ^ 

fnany  of  which  had  not  previously  been  occupied  at  all. 

2.  The  prevalence  of  diarrhoea  and  bowel  affections  both  pre- 

viously to  and  at  the  same  time  as  the  outbreaks  of  enteric 
fever. 


The  theories  as  to  the  causation  of  enteric  fever  are,  broadly,  three 
in  number,  the  malarial,  miasmatic  or  climatic,  the  pythoyenic,  and 
the  specific. 

According  to  the  malarial  or  climatic  theory,  the  cause  of  the 
disease  is  a  telluric  poison  or  miasm,  dependent  on  conditions  of 
moisture  and  temperature  not  hitherto  well-defined,  and  not  connected 
in  any  way  necessarily  with  decomposing  fsecal  matters  nor  propagateil 
by  drinking  water ;  the  cause  is  supposed  to  be  not  a  particulate  poison, 
but  a  telluric  influence,  or  miasm. 

According  to  the  pythogenic  theory  this  disease  "  may  be  generated 
"  independently  of  a  pre^^ious  case  by  fermentation  of  faecal  and  perhaps 
**  other  forms  of  organic  matter."  * 

According  to  the  specie  theory  the  cause  of  the  disease  is  a  specific 
poison  or  contagium,  and  no  case  of  disease  can  occur  without  the 
entrance  into  the  affected  body  of  this  specific  poison  derived  from 
a  pre-existing  case.  Of  late  years  the  tendency  of  research  has  been 
to  indicate,  if  not  to  demonstrate,  that  this  specific  cause  is  a  bacillus  ; 
and  Eberth,  Ghtffky,  and  other  observers  have  isolated  the  bacillits  typhi 
abdominalis,  which  is  generally,  though  perhaps  not  universally,  believed 
to  be  the  specific  cause  of  the  disease. 

The  malarial  or  climatic  theory  need  not  further  engage  our 
attention ;  the  question  lies  between  the  possibility  of  independent 
(MTigin,  according  to  the  pythogenic  theory,  and  the  necessity  of  specific 
contagion  from  a  pre-existing  case,  according  to  the  specific,  and 
a  fortiori,  the  specific  bacillus,  theory. 

The  pythogenic  doctrine  was  formulated  and  advocated  by 
Murchison  in  1858.  At  the  time  when  he  wrote,  and  for  many  years 
after,  this  was  the  prevailing  theory.  In  the  second  edition  of  his  work 
on  Fevers  (1873),  he  quotes  the  opinion  of  Hudson,  of  Dublin  (1867), 
that  "  Upon  no  subject  in  practical  medicine  is  there  a  larger  or  more 
"  constantly  increasing  mass  of  evidence  than  as  to  the  power  of  fadcal 
"  miasm  to  generate  typhoid  fever,  and  to  the  fact  that  it  does  so."t  The 
doctrine  that  specific  contamination  was  necessary  for  the  spread  of  the 
disease  was  taught  by  Budd   in  this  country   (1856)  and  von  Gietl 

♦  Murchison,  Continued  Fevers.    8rd  edition,  p.  499 
f  Murchison,  op,  cit,    8rd  edition,  p.  498. 
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of  Manich.  Of  late  years  this  view  has  gained  ground  in  England,  at 
the  expense  of  the  pjthogenic  theory,  so  that  now  nearly  all  of  our 
received  text-books  of  medicine  teach  that  this  specific  contagion  is 
necessary.  I  may  mention  Bristowe,  Fagge,  Liebermeister  in  Ziemssen's 
Cyrlopadia,  Hutchinson  in  Pepper's  Si/stem  of  Medicine,  Strmnpel, 
Broadbent  in  Quain^s  Dictionary,  W.  Cayley  in  the  3rd  edition  of 
Murchison's  treatise.  Dr.  F.  T.  Roberts,  on  the  other  hand,  considers 
that  spontaneous  origination  is  by  no  means  improbable.  Nevertheless 
there  has  always  been  a  number  of  observers  in  India  and  elsewhere, 
amongst  military  medical  officers,  who  have  been  unable  to  satisfy 
themselves  that  the  disease  can  never  originate  de  novo  from  pythogenic 
conditions. 

In  the  Ghtleaka-Gkiika  war  in  South  Africa,  1878,  enteric  fever 
broke  out  simultaneously  in  East  London,  King  William's  Town,  and 
Fort  Beaufort,  gradually  extending  to  other  camps.  Some  medical 
officers  thought  contagion  waa  conveyed  from  these  towns  to  the  camps ; 
but  the  Principal  Medical  Officer,  Dr.  Woolfryes,  reviewing  all  the  cir- 
cumstances, believed  that  the  disease  bad  an  independent  origin,  due  to 
the  insanitary  state  of  the  ground  in  the  vicinity  of  the  camps,  Wought 
about  by  the  filthy  habits  of  the  natives. 

In  the  Zulu  war,  1879,  the  condition  of  the  camps  was  also  xery 
insanitary ;  they  were  overcrowded,  the  soil  was  often  saturated  with 
decomposing  organic  matters,  giving  off  noxious  emanations ;  the  heat 
was  intense.  The  Principal  Medical  Officer,  Dr.  Woolfryes,  considered 
that  two  types  of  fever  were  present :  a  true  remittent,  and  a  typho- 
malarial,  that  is,  enteric  fever  complicated  by  malaria ;  the  latter  might, 
he  thought,  have  been  induced  solely  by  the  drinking-water,  which  was 
constantly  fouled  with  both  animal  and  vegetable  matters,  from  the  filthy 
habits  of  the  natives  and  from  the  fact  that  cattle  frequently  go  into 
the  rivers  to  die. 

In  Natal,  in  1881,  the  water  seemed  also  to  be  the  cause  of  an 
outbreak.  At  Bennett's  Drift,  the  supply  of  drinking-water  was  taken 
from  a  spring  below  the  camp.  The  soil  was  porous,  latrines  near  at 
hand,  and  contamination  everywhere.  At  the  camps  at  Ladysmith,  and 
at  Newcastle,  faecal  defilement  was  of  the  most  likely  occurrence ;  im- 
portation by  direct  contagion  was  discovered,  or  considered  probable,  in 
some  cases ;  but  "  faecal  pollution "  was  looked  on  as  the  most  usual 
cause.  "  The  climate,  so  far  as  the  mechanical  operation  of  the  rain  is 
"  concerned,  exerts  a  powerful  influence  in  the  production  and  propaga- 
"  tion  of  enteric  fever,  by  carrying  sewage  directly,  or  by  soakage,  into 
"  the  sources  of  water-supply."*  At  Kimberley,  where  cesspits  and 
wells  are  in  close  proximity,  with  fissured  stratification  intervening,  a 
heavy  rainfall  is  invariably  followed  by  enteric  fever,  and  they  are  looked 
upon  as  cause  and  effect.  | 

*  A.M.D.    Reports,    1881. — .Enteric    Fever    in    Natal,  by  Brigade  Surgeon 
W.  Skeen. 
t  Ibid. 
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In  the  Afghan  war,  it  has  been  pointed  out  by  Surgeon -General 
Marston  that  "  as  the  troops  occupied  several  positions  that  had  pro- 
"  bablj  l)een  never  before  occupied  bv  human  l)eings,  and  as,  in  some 
**  instances  at  any  rate,  it  was  extremely  improbable  that  the  water- 
"  supply  had  been  fouled,  the  campaign  afforded  an  opportunity  for 
**  excluding  the  influence  of  an  infected  soil,  or  site,  although  not  of  an 
"  infected  corps."*  As,  however,  enteric  ffiver  did  break  out  at  these 
isolated  spots,  and  as  importation,  from  the  circumstances  of  their  posi- 
tion, was  improbable,  the  alternative  explanation  seems  reasonable,  that 
the  disease  was  developed  owing  to  insanitary  conditions  in  the  camps 
themselves. 

In  the  Egyptian  campaign,  in  1882,  it  is  impossible  to  exclude  the 
causation  by  importation  ;  but  this  explanation  seems  quite  insufficient 
to  account  for  the  wide  diffusion  of  the  disease  in  the  later  months  of 
the  year  after  active  operations  had  ceased.  The  Principal  Medical 
Officer  (Sir  J.  Hanbury)  remarks : — "  To  ascribe  the  genesis  of  enteric 
"  fever  to  any  one  specific  cause,  would  not  in  this  case,  I  think,  be 
**  justifieil  by  reason  or  experience.  .  .  .  One  of  the  most  potent 
"  was  e3Li)osure  under  canvas,  on  ground  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a 
"  large  city,  whose  conservancy  arrangements  are  on  the  most  primitive 
"  system,  and  the  habits  of  the  lower  classes  filthy,  acting  on  a  body  of 
"  men,  lowere<l  by  the  privations,  hard  work,  and  exposure  of  a  cam- 
"  paign  during  the  hottest  and  most  unhealthy  season  of  the  year."t 

In  the  Nile  campaign  of  1884-5,  the  camping  grounds  were  sepa- 
rated from  each  other  by  long  distances.  As  a  nile,  medical  officers 
reported  favourably  on  the  condition  of  their  respective  stations ;  some, 
however,  reported  otherwise,  the  most  notable  exception  being  that  of 
Wady  Haifa,  where  the  ground  was  very  foul.  At  Assuan  also,  the 
ground  of  a  portion  of  the  camp  was  very  foul,  and  the  troops  there 
stationed  suffere<l  severely.  There  was  hardly  a  station  occupied  from 
Assuan  to  Korti  at  which  the  disease  did  not  prevail  more  or  less, 
though  many  were  most  carefully  chosen,  and  had  not  previously  been 
used,  either  by  Europeans  or  natives. 

Coming  now  to  the  experience  of  the  French  in  Tunis  in  1881,  it  is 
statedj  by  M.  Czernicki,  that  both  in  the  first  and  in  the  second  part 
of  the  expedition  numerous  bodies  of  troops  were  attacked,  which  had 
arrived  from  France  free  from  infection,  had  never  l)een  in  contact  with 
infected  battalions,  and  had  never  occupied  stations  that  had  been 
previously  infected.  He  adduces  two  instances  in  particular,  Ain- 
Drahan  and  Zaghouan,  where  encampments  pre>'iously  clean  and 
healthy,  and  provided  with  good  water,  through  overcrowding  and 
insanitary  conditions,  became  the  seats  of  outbreaks  of  the  disease. 
This  writer's  conclusions  are  disputed  by  M.  Marvaud,§  who  considers 

*  A.M.D.  Eeportg,  1879. — Enteric  Fever,  by  Brigade-Surgeon  Marston. 

t  A.M.D.  Reports,  1881. 

I  Archives  de  Med.  el  Pharm.  Mil.,  1883,  ii.  401. 

§  I  hid,  1884,  iii.  273. 
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that  specific  contagion  could  not  be  eliminated,  and  that  this  was  the 
cause  of  the  prevalence  of  enteric  fever.  He  a<lmitSy  however,  that 
the  great  majority  of  medical  officers  in  the  Tunis  expedition  believed 
in  the  doctrine  of  its  autochthonous  origin.  « 

In  the  Oran  operations  in  1881-2,  the  disease  broke  out  in  the  open 
desert,  in  stations  never  before  occupied.  It  was,  however,  thought  to 
be  imported. 

A  careful  and  impartial  consideration  of  the  circumstances  of 
prevalence  in  the  cases  just  noted  leads  us  to  believe,  I  think,  that 
the  probabilities  are  in  favour  of  a  pythogenic  origin,  at  any  rate,  in 
some  of  them,  rather  than  to  insist  or  assume  that  specific  contagion 
occurred  in  every  instance.  Absolute  proof  in  either  direction,  from  the 
circumstances  attending  these  outbreaks  in  the  field,  seems  impossible  of 
attainment.  There  are  neither  the  means  nor  the  leisure  needed  for 
making  exact  observations  at  the  time.  jSubsequent  investigation  is 
difficult,  and  the  datOy  whence  conclusions  might  be  drawn,  often 
insufficient. 

If  the  only  alternative  to  origin  by  specific  contagion  were 
.spontaneous  generation  in  the  sense  formerly  understood  by  this 
expression,  that  is,  that  a  living  entity  can  be  produced  out  of  something 
not  living,  that  a  plant  or  animal  can  come  into  being  without  a 
seed  having  been  sown,  or  a  gei*m  fertilized,  it  would  be  an  effectual 
argument  against  the  pythogenic  theory,  that  it  is  illogical  and  in- 
credible, just  as  we  believe  that  ex  nihilo  nihil  Jit,  But  I  submit  that 
the  alternative  does  not  lie  between  the  two  doctrines  stated  thus. 
Evolution  is  a  factor  that  has  to  be  taken  into  account,  and  I  hope  to 
show  that  a  fair  consideration  afforded  to  this  factor  will  render  the 
pythogenic  theory  as  reasonable  and  intelligible  as  it  is  easy  of 
application. 

II. 

To  bring  this  to  bear  upon  the  argument,  I  now  proceed  to  the 
j^ccond  point  already  referred  to,  namely,  the  prevalence  of  diarrhoea 
and  bowel  affections,  both  previously  to,  and  at  the  same  time  as,  the 
outbreaks  of  enteric  fever. 

This  is  noted  in  the  account  of  the  G^leaka-Gnika  war,  where 
<liarrhcea  appeared  among  the  troops  about  the  20th  January,  very 
shortly  after  taking  the  field ;  enteric  fever  appeared  at  the  end  of  the 
month.  Diarrhoea  and  bowel  complaints  continued  until  the  latter  part 
of  IVIarch,  when  they  began  to  diminish;  enteric  fever  continued  to 
prevail  much  later. 

In  the  Zulu  campaign  in  the  following  year,  fever,  diarrhoea,  and 
ilysentery  prevailed  in  the  middle  of  February,  a  few  weeks  after  the 
commencement  of  operations.  Enteric  fever  very  soon  became  pre- 
valent, but  it  was  not  of  well-marked  character,  and  was  not  recognised 
as  such  at  first.  The  general  sickness  abated  in  the  beginning  of  May, 
but  cases  of  enteric  continued  to  occur. 
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The  relation  between  diarrhoea  and  enteric  fever  in  the  Egyptian 
expedition  of  1882  is  thus  adverted  to  by  the  principal  medical  officer 
(Sir  J.  Hanbury)  in  general  terms,  the  accuracy  of  which  will  be 
admitted  by  all  who  had  an  opportunity  of  observing  what  occurred*  : — 
"  Looseness  of  the  bowels,  under  the  name  of  camp  diarrhoea,  begins 
"  to  be  common  almost  as  soon  as  an  army  takes  the  field.  This  is,  in 
"  a  large  number  of  cases,  compatible  with  apparently  good  health,  and 
"  is  doubtless  attributable  to  the  changed  conditions  of  life.  Soon 
"  cases  of  fever  occur,  some  of  very  brief  duration,  which  are  classified 
''  as  heat-fever,  and  some  attended  with  diarrhoea,  marking  the 
"  commencement  of  enteric  fever  in  the  force.  The  development  of 
"  this  disease,  and  the  proportions  it  will  assume,  will  be  merely  a 
"  question  of  time  and  circumstances." 

An  outbreak  occurred  at  the  encampment  of  Pas  de  Lanciers,  near 
Marseilles,  described  by  Dr.  Duchemin.f  In  74  days  there  were 
1,560  cases  of  fever  or  diarrhoea  out  of  8,600  troops.  The  62nd 
regiment  of  infantry  had  three  cases  of  typhoid  fever  immediately  on 
its  arrival  in  camp,  on  the  15th  May.  There  was  no  outbreak  of 
the  disease  until  the  11th  June,  but  in  this  interval  there  were  more 
cases  of  embarras  gastrique  in  this  than  in  any  other  corps ;  the 
febriculas  and  gastric  fevers  preceded  the  typhoid  invasion,  and  their 
number  described  an  ascending  cur\'e,  parallel  to  that  of  undoubted 
typhoid.  After  June  15  there  commenced  to  be  a  constantly  increasing 
number  of  sick,  passing  through  all  the  phases  of  the  typhoid  process. 
From  May  15  to  July  24,  there  were  610  cases  of  real  typhoid,  and 
950  cases  of  so-called  "  abortive  "  or  "  benignant "  typhoid. 

A  somewhat  similar  outbreak  of  typhoid,  precede  by  case^  of 
diarrhoea  and  embarras  gastrique,  occurred  in  the  barracks  at  Cond6  in 
the  department  of  the  North,  1883-4. 

It  would  be  beside  our  present  purpose  to  quote  further  instances 
of  diarrhoea  prevalence,  precursory  to  outbreaks  of  undoubted  enteric 
fever.  I  may  just  mention  the  case  of  ArundelJ  last  year  (1890), 
where  there  was  an  unusual  amount  of  diarrhoea  in  August  and 
September,  and  a  well-defined  outbreak  of  enteric  in  November,  traced 
to  drinking  water  fouled  by  fsecal  contamination.  Murchison  also 
states  §  that  "  The  ordinary  autumnal  increase,  or  circumscribed 
"  epitlemics,  of  enteric  fever,  are  usually  preceded  by  a  great  prevalence 
"  of  diarrhoea,  the  diarrhoea  reaching  its  acme  long  before  the  fever 
"  does,  and  ha^dng  greatly  declined  by  the  time  that  the  latter  is  most 
"  prevalent." 

Now  in  the  above-quoted  instances,  either  there  was  a  connexion 
between  the  preliminary  diarrhoea  prevalence  and  the  subsequent 
enteric  fever  prevalence,  or  there  was  not.     If  we  believe  in  the  origin 

*  A.M.D.  Reports,  1889  |  Egypt. 

t  Archives  de  Med,  et  Pharm,  Mil,,  1886,  vii. 

t  Report  by  Dr.  Charles  Kelly,  Public  Health,  June  1891. 

§  On  Fevers,  3rd  edition,  p.  497. 
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of  enteric  purely  and  simply  by  specific  contagion  from  a  pre-existing 
case,  then  no  amount  of  diarrhoea  prevalence  is  of  any  consetjuence  one 
way  or  another.  But  there  are  difficulties  in  the  way  of  such  a  belief ; 
in  some  cases,  as  has  been  said,  "  It  woidd  not  be  justified  by  reason  or 
experience."  Neither,  I  think,  are  we  justified  in  declaring  that  the 
diarrhoea  prevalence  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  enteric  outbreak.  Let 
us  assume  for  a  moment,  that  there  is,  or  may  be,  some  causal  connexion 
l)etween  the  two,  and  try  to  figure  to  ourselves  how  such  connexion 
could  be  brought  about. 

In  the  first  place,  the  actual  records  seem  to  show  that  this 
connexion  did  exist  in  the  instances  quoted :  a  gradual  development  of 
definite  enteric  fever  seems  to  have  been  observed  from  ordinary 
diarrhoea,  the  intervening  degrees  of  feverishness,  malaise,  embarras 
gastrique,  anomalous  and  ill-defined  fever  with  diarrhoea,  apparently 
being  separated  from  each  other  by  no  distinct  demarcations.  Such  a 
connexion  of  course  might  be  only  apparent,  not  real ;  some  connexion 
is  at  any  rate  obvious. 

Secondly,  in  what  way,  if  at  all,  may  it  be  reasonably  supposed 
that  an  enteric  fever  outbreak  can  originate  from  a  prevalence  of 
diarrhoea  ?  It  is  well  known  that  "  camp  diarrhoea  "  is  of  the  commonest 
occurrence  amongst  troops  shortly  after  taking  the  field,  in  a  tropical  or 
sub-tropical  climate.  Change  of  habits,  change  of  food,  improper 
or  unsuitable  food,  bad  water,  heat  and  exposure  to  sun,  and  chill — 
these  are  all  obvious  factors  in  its  causation  ;  there  is  nothing  in  any 
way  specific.  Let  us  consider  the  sequel  as  regards  the  individual,  and 
as  regards  his  surroundings.  The  indi\ndual  may  in  some  cases  remain 
in  fairly  good  health  and  \igour,  in  spite  of  a  continuance  of  bowel 
trouble ;  other  individuals  may  suffer  more,  from  the  exposure,  fatigue, 
and  weakening  effects  of  the  continued  flux.  The  surroundings  may 
possibly  be,  and  remain  sanitary,  the  camp  clean,  the  water  pure ;  but 
in  all  probability  the  reverse  will  be  the  case,  at  any  rate,  in  some 
instances :  the  water  bad,  the  soil  fouled,  very  likely  overcrowding  of 
the  camp,  with  consequent  difficulty,  if  not  impossibility,  of  proper 
removal  or  disposal  of  faecal  matters.  Under  certain  conditions  of  heat 
and  moisture,  favourable  to  the  development  and  multiplication  of  low 
forms  of  vegetable  and  animal  life,  which  is  the  more  likely,  or  reason- 
able to  expect  ?  That  diarrhoea  in  weakly  and  exhausted  individuals 
should  remain  diarrhoea,  and  nothing  more ;  or  that  with  an  increase 
of  filth  and  decomposition,  polluting  soil,  air  and  water,  a  development 
of  filth-generated,  pythogenic  poison,  should  take  place,  capable  of 
causing  in  such  weakly  persons  a  fever,  with  diarrhoea,  a  i)oisoning 
of  the  organism,  producing  pyrexia  and  inflammation  of  certain  glands  in 
the  alimentary  tract,  in  fact,  a  specific  fever  ?  Is  this  supposition  of 
the  evolution,  gradual  or  rapid  according  to  circumstances,  of  a  disease- 
poison,  dependent  on  increasing  conditions  of  pollution  of  soil,  air,  or 
water,  either  separately,  or  all  three  together,  unreasonable  or  illogical  ? 
Would  it  not,  on  the  contrary,  be  more  unreasonable  to  suppose  that, 
under  such  conditions,  there  could  be  no  evolution  at  all?     These 
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conditions  of  camp-poUution  undoubtedly  exist,  and  tend  to  increase, 
in  many  instances ;  are  they  to  liave  no  effect  ?  Is  diarrhoea  to  continue 
jis  simply  diarrhoea,  or  is  evolution  to  come  into  action,  and  produce  a 
new  dise^ise  ?  New  indeed,  only  l)eeause  the  causes  necessary  for  its 
production  are  but  just  now  brought  into  operation, — spontaneous  only 
in  the  sense  that  water  is  of  spontaneous  origin,  when  from  hydrogen 
and  oxygen  the  electric  spark  lia^  produced  water,  where  no  water  was 
l>efore. 

Thirdly^  is  any  support  for  this  view  to  be  derived  from  analogy 
in  other  diseases  f  In  at  any  rate  two  other  diseases,  dysentery  and 
diphtheria,  a  very  considerable  analogy  can,  I  think,  be  traced.  "  The 
*'  independent  production  of  the  dysenteric  poison  by  the  putrefaction 
*'  of  animal  substances  under  certain  conditions  has  been  maintained 
"  for  centuries,"  and  is  doubted  by  no  one.  And  yet  the  evidence  of 
the  contagious  nature  of  the  "  dysenteric  stool "  appeared  to  Murchison 
cjuite  as  strong  as  that  of  the  typhoid  stool.*  Maclean  also  affirms  the 
fact  of  the  propagation  of  dysentery,  through  the  practice  of  preserving 
the  stools  in  the  wards  for  examination. f  As  Parkes  says,  "  this  seems 
"  to  show  the  origin  of  a  communicable  poison  de  novo^^  I  should 
prefer  to  express  it  as,  "  the  production  of  a  communicable  poison,  by 
**  evolution  under  favouring  conditions."  It  will  probably  be  admitted 
by  all  observers  at  the  present  time,  that  the  dysentery  which  arises  at 
an  early  period  of  camp  life  in  any  army  in  the  field  will  become  con- 
tagious and  assume  an  epidemic  form,  unless  special  disinfectant  and 
precautionary  measures  are  taken  to  prevent  such  an  occurrence. 
Surely  there  is  an  analogy  between  this  process  and  the  assumed  evolution 
of  enteric  fever  now  under  consideration  ? 

Similarly,  in  accounts  of  outbreaks  of  diphtheria,  it  is  a  matter  of 
ihe  commonest  occurrence  to  see  noted  the  prevalence  of  "  sore  throat," 
without  apparently  any  special  diphtheritic  character,  for  some  time 
previous  to  the  actual  outbreak.  This  appears  to  point  to  the  gradual 
evolution  of  the  specific  poison. 

Lastly y  the  growth  or  evolution  of  the  typhoid  poison  is  indicated 
in  the  fact,  known  to  practitioners  in  the  Western  and  Southern 
States  of  America,  that  "  typhoid  fevers  are  becoming  more  and 
"  more  frequent  in  places  and  settlements,  and  under  circumstances, 
"  where  hitherto  the  ordinary  autumnal  remittents  and  intermittents 
**  have  prevailed  extensively."  Typhoid  fever  seems  disposed  to,  as 
it  were,  displace  endemic  bilious  fever,  as  the  improvement  of  Ihe 
agricultural  districts  advances.  J 

From  the  fact  of  diiirrhoea-prevalence  precursory  to  enteric  fever 
outbreaks,  which,  as  I  have  shown,  is  recorded  to  have  taken  place  in 
many  instances,  and  from  the  arguments  as  to  probability,  and  analogy 


*  Murchison,  op,  cii.,  p.  484. 
t  Keyoolds'  System  of  Medicine,  Vol.  I. 

X  See  Medical  History  of  the  War  of  the  Rebellion,  Part  III.,  Vol.  I.,  by  Charles 
Smart,  Major  and  Surgteon,  1888,  p.  501. 
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in  other  diseases,  I  submit  that  a  theory  of  the  pythogenic  origin  of 
enteric  fever  i  by  evolution  ef  the  disease-poisofi  under  favouring  con- 
ditions,  is  as  reasonable  and  intelligible  as  it  Is  easy  of  application. 


III. 

So  far,  the  evolution  of  the  disease-poison  has  been  alluded  to  in 
general  terms,  without  attempting  to  particiUarise  or  define  what  the 
actual  contagium  is,  or  in  what  it  consists.  The  tendency  of  modern 
research  is  to  the  belief  that  there  is  a  specific  parasite  for  each  specific 
contagious  disease  ;  and  in  the  case  of  enteric  fever  the  bacillus  typhi 
abdofninalis  of  Eberth  and  Gaffky,  though  not  actually  demonstrated, 
is  generally  believed  to  be  the  cause. 

Assuming  that  this  organism  is  the  specific  coniagiuniy  is  it  neces 
sary  to  believe  that  each  bacillus,  or  group  of  bacilli,  that  give  rise  to 
a  case  of  enteric  fever,  should  originate  immediately  from  a  pre-existing 
bacillus  or  germ  of  the  same  species,  and  derived  from  a  pre-existing 
case  of  the  same  disease  ?  or  is  it  conceivable  to  suppose  that  the  bacillus 
should  have  developed  its  specific  disease-producing  properties  from 
other  varieties,  or  from  some  one  other  variety,  of  bacillus,  by  a  process 
of  evolution,  under  favouring  conditions  ?  That  the  latter  proportion  is 
not  only  conceivable  and  logical,  but  also  by  no  means  improbable,  I 
hope  to  be  able  to  show. 

There  is  considerable  ground  for  believing  that  the  bacillus  typhi 
abdominalis  of  Eberth  is  causally  connected  with  typhoid  fever ;  but 
there  is  also  no  doubt  that  this  is  not  the  only  bacillus  connected  with 
the  disease.  The  question  of  the  relationship  of  the  various  bacilli  met 
with  in  the  intestinal  contents  and  viscera  of  typhoid  patients  is  of  great 
importance,  but  in  the  present  state  of  knowledge  is  in  a  very  unsettled 
condition.  With  regard  to  the  bacillus  coli  communis,  which  is  met 
with  in  the  ordinary  contents  of  a  healthy  intestine,  Messieurs  Rodet 
and  Boux  believe  that  it  is  in  reality  another  form  of  Eberth's  bacillus  ; 
they  have  found  the  bacillus  coli  in  the  faeces,  and  Eberth's  Imcillus  in  the 
splenic  blood  of  the  same  t\'phoid  patient.  Though  there  are  differences 
in  the  morphological  characters,  and  in  the  characters  of  the  cultivations 
of  the  two  forms,  these  observ^ers  do  not  consider  them  to  he  sufficient  to 
<Iifferentiate  two  distinct  species.  They  look  upon  the  bacillus  of  Eberth 
as  bacillus  coli  in  a  state  of  attenuation  or  degradation,  and  "  considering 
"  on  the  one  hand  the  tolerance  which  the  organism  has  for  the  bacillus 
"  coli,  as  it  commonly  presents  itself  in  the  intestine,  and  on  the  other 
"  hand  the  injurious  nature  of  water  contaminated  by  it,  they  are  led 
"  to  the  conclusion  that,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  it  acquires 
"  outside  the  organism  its  *  typhigenic '  character.*'  *  This  opinion 
appears  to  be  much  the  same  as  a  belief  in  the  evolution  of  the  specific 


•  Comples  Rendus  de  la  Soc,  de  Biologif,  XI.,  1S90.  Splenic  blood  yielded 
nearly  a  pure,  culture  of  Kberth*8  bacillus  ;  faces  contaiued  no  Kberth's  bacilli,  but 
bacillus  coli  in  enormous  numbers  almost  as  a  pure  cultivation.  Eberth's  bacillus 
appears  to  be  the  result  of  a  modification  of  B.  coli  in  passing  through  th*^ 
organism. 
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character,  under  specially  favouring  conditions,  by  an  organism  which 
under  ordinary  circumstances  has  no  such  morbific  properties. 

Professor  von  Babes  has  quite  recently  shown  that  numerous 
atypical  typhoid  bacilli  exist  in  the  bodies  of  typhoid  patients,  resem- 
bling Eberth's  bacillus  very  closely,  and  yet  differing  therefrom  in  some 
one  or  more  cultivation  characteristics,  and  in  pathogenic  properties. 
Von  Babes  considers  that  it  is  not  only  the  bacillus  eoli  communis  that 
exists  along  with  Eberth's  bacillus,  but  that  there  are  many  forms, 
furnishing  a  series  of  gradations  between  the  typical  typhoid  bacillus 
and  the  common  saprogenic  bacilli.* 

Dr.  Cassedebatf  has  also  described  various  pseudo-typhoid  bacilli 
closely  resembling,  and  yet  showing  some  differences  from,  the  typical 
bacillus  of  Eberth.  These  differences  are  apparently  very  slight,  and  it 
is  a  matter  requiring  further  observation  and  confirmation,  how  far  they 
are  constant  and  permanent. 

Prof.  Victor  VaughanJ  isolated  two  bacilli  from  water,  suspected  of 
contamination  with  typhoid  excreta,  which,  though  presenting  cultivation- 
characters  differing  from  those  of  Eberth's  bacillus,  produced  in  animals 
lesionsthat  were  identical,  and  were  more  fatal  in  their  effects. 

This  is  not  the  place  to  enter  into  a  discussion  of  the  bacteriolog}', 
of  enteric  fever.  It  is  seen,  from  the  brief  statement  I  have  just  made, 
that  there  are  skilled  observers  of  the  first  rank  who  do  not  consider 
that  there  is  one,  and  only  one,  micro-organism  connected  with  the 
causation  of  the  disease ;  but  on  the  contrary,  that  either  the  bacillus 
coli  communis  (until  lately  regarded  as  devoid  of  pathogenic  properties), 
or,  as  is  more  probable,  a  considerable  number  of  closely  related 
organisms,  play  some  part  in  its  production.  That  these  forms  are  not 
all  distinct  permanent  species,  but  varieties,  or  races,  or  transition  forms, 
is  certainly  by  no  means  an  unreasonable  supposition. § 


IV. 

The  general  conclusions  which  I  venture  to  draw  from  what  has 
been  said  may  be  expressed  as  follows  : — 

Firsts  that  although  the  doctrine  at  present  generally  held  in  this 
country,  on  the  Continent,  and  in  America,  as  stated  in  some  of  the  most 
widely  reml  and  deser\'edly  respected  text-books,  is  to  the  effect  that  a 
specific  contagium  derived  from  a  pre-existing  case  is  necessarj'  for  the 
production  of  a  case  of  enteric  fever ;  there  is,  nevertheless,  a  widesprea<i 


*  Zeilschriftf&r  Hygiene,  1890. 

t  Annales  de  VInstUul  Pasteur,  Oct.  1890. 

J  Philadelphia  Medical  News,  1890;  and  Centralblatt  fur  Bacieriologie,  June 
1 89 1,  ix.,  832.  See  also  Paper  by  Theobald  Smith,  New  York  Med.  Journal,  Nov. 
1890;  and  Centralblatt/,  Pact.,  1891,  ix.,  606. 

§  Surgeon-Major  D.  D,  Cunningham  has  this  year  made  somewhat  similar 
observations  on  the  comma-bacilli  found  in  cholera. — See  Scientific  Memoirs  of  Med, 
Off,  of  Indian  Army,  VI.,  1 89 1. 
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belief  amongst  military  medical  officers,  English,  French,  and  American, 
that  the  disease  may  originate  spontaneously ;  and  that  this  belief  rests 
.  on  a  wide  induction  from  a  very  large  number  of  facts,  which  are  very 
difficult,  if  not  impossible,  of  explanation  on  any  other  theory. 

Secondly,,  that  although  the  general  belief  among  bacteriologists  is 
that  enteric  fever  is  produced  by  the  specific  organism  known  as  bacillus 
typhi  abdaminalis,  and  by  this  specific  bacillus  only;  nevertheless, 
within  the  last  year  or  so,  some  competent  observers  have  arrived  at  the 
conclusion  that  this  bacillus  is  not  the  only  one  concerned  in  originating 
the  disease,  but  that  other  bacilli,  closely  connected  with,  and  in  some 
instances  hard  to  distinguish  from,  orilinary  saprophytic  bacilli,  have 
some  causal  connexion,  though  its  exact  nature  is  at  present  quite 
undetermined. 

Thirdly y  that  the  theory  of  pythogenic  origin,  or  spontaneous  origin 
de  novo,  comes  into  line  and  agrees  with  the  bacterial  theory  of  disease - 
production,  if  the  idea  of  necessity  for  contagion  by  one  single  specific 
bacillus  be  abandoned,  and  the  possibility  of  evolution  of  disease- 
producing  properties,  through  successive  generations  of  bacilli,  be 
entertained.  It  is  suggested  tliat  the  diarrhoea-prevalence  so  frequently 
associated  with  enteric  outbreaks  is  dependent  upon,  and  an  expression 
of,  this  process  of  bacterial  evolution. 

Liebermeister  has  declared  that  specific  infection  is  necessary. 
"  No  matter  how  well  a  field  is  manured,"  he  says,  "  wheat  will  not 
"  grow  unless  wheat  has  been  sown."  More  lately,  Striimpel  (1887) 
declared  the  same,  and  affirmed  that  there  was  not  the  slightest  proof 
that  typhoid  bacilli  can  be  developed  from  any  other  micro-organisms. 
I  would  not  venture  to  say  that  even  now  there  is  any  proof  thskt  such  is 
the  case ;  but  I  venture  to  say  that  it  is  a  reasonable  supposition,  taking 
into  consideration  the  results  of  recent  researches  in  •bacteriology,  and 
that  it  will  afford  a  simple  and  satisfactory  explanation  of  those  outbreaks 
in  camp  life  that  have  hitherto  been  so  difficult  to  account  for. 

It  is  obvious  that  if  this  supposition  be  correct,  a  ready  explanation 
is  also  afforded  for  the  great  variety  of  types  of  enteric  fever  that  are 
met  with ;  they  may  be  considered  as  dependent  upon  the  degree  of 
evolution  that  the  bacillus  has  reached.  And  that  this  is  not  fanciful,  or 
illogical,  must,  I  think,  be  allowed,  when  we  bear  in  mind  the  extreme 
rapidity  of  propagation^  and  enormous  number  of  generations  of  bacilli, 
that  are  produced  in  a  very  short  time.  No  believer  in  evolution  would 
deny  that  changes  in  form  and  function  might  take  place  in,  say,  100  or 
1,000  generations  of  a  living  organism,  providing  the  environment  is 
altered  favourably,  or  the  reverse,  in  one  direction  or  another.  But 
bacteria  will  pass  through  100  or  1,000  generations  in  a  few  days  ;  what 
difficulty,  then,  is  there  in  supposing  that  the  thousandth  generation 
should  have  characters  and  properties  different  from  the  first,  different 
as  regards  action  on  human  beings,  as  well  as  in  regard  to  cultivation 
media.  The  circumstances  of  the  environment  are  all-important,  and 
the  co-existence  of  filth,  organic  matter  undergoing  decomposition,  or 
faeces,  with  the  most  favourable  conditions  of  temperature  and  moisture, 
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may  reasonably  be  supposed  to  bring  about  such  a  change  in  the  nature 
of  a  micro-organism  as  to  endue  it  with  disease-producing  properties, 
and  so  cause  the  production  of  a  specific  poison  de  novo.  In  this  way, 
though  wheat,  as  Liebermeister  says,  will  not  grow  unless  wheat  has 
been  sown,  a  bacillus  capable  of  producing  enteric  fever  may  come  into 
being,  even  though  no  bacillus  typhi  abdominalis  were  numl)ere(l 
among  its  ancestors. 

I  have  not  touched  upon  the  mode  of  spread  of  the  disease  in  the 
field,  by  water,  emanations  from  pollutetl  soil,  and  the  like,  as  my  object 
has  been  only  to  bring  together,  on  the  one  hand,  the  facts  observed  by 
military  medical  officers  in  the  field,  and,  on  the  other,  some  of  the  latest 
results  of  bacterial  investigation,  in  the  belief  that  the  latter  furnish  a 
true  explanation  for  the  admitted  difficulties  in  the  former,  and  that 
a  theory  of  origin,  at  the  same  time  pythogenic  and  bacterial,  yet  not 
specific,  except  by  evolution  of  specificity,  will  be  found  to  meet  the  facts 
of  the  case. 


>    ^C'O^^^ 


Camp  Fevers ;  their  Origin  and  Spread. 

BY 

J.  Edward  Squire,  M.D.  London,  M.R.C.P.,  Vol.  Medical  Staff, 

Senior  Medical  Officer  to  the  Red  Cross  Society 

with  the  Suakin  Field  Force,  1885. 


In  all  campaigns  the  loss  from  sickness  greatly  exceeds  that  from 
wounds,  whether  the  war  is  in  temperate  or  tropical  climates.  In  the 
Crimea,  more  deaths  occurred  from  diseases  of  the  bowels  alone  in  one 
month  (January,  1855)  than  from  wounds  during  the  whole  campaign.* 
Fortunately,  we  do  not  now  have  to  record  the  enormous  mortality  from 
fevers  which  decimated  armies  even  up  to  the  beginning  of  the  present 
century.  Sickness  amongst  troops  has  been  diminished  by  improve<l 
hygiene,  aided  by  an  appreciation  of  the  fact  that  medical  science  can 
assist  generals  in  the  field  to  win  battles  by  keeping  the  men  fit  to 
fight ; — though  we  must  not.  leave  out  of  consideration  the  tendency  to 
shorten  campaigns,  due  to  the  more  deadly  weapons  of  the  present  day. 
The  more  prolonged  the  campaign,  the  greater  becomes  the  proportionate 
sickness  in  the  force.  But  fevers  of  various  kinds  still  furnish  a  large 
death-roll,  even  in  our  "  little  wars."  This  is,  no  doubt,  partly  due  to 
the  unhealthy  climates  in  which  our  troops  are  often  engaged.  But  the 
military  exigencies  of  a  campaign,  necessitating  fatigue  and  exposure, 
perliaps  with  scanty  food  of  inferior  qimlity,  render  the  troops  liable 
to  other  diseases  than  those  which  these  causes  will  of  themselves  pro- 
duce ;  and  medical  officers,  whilst  doing  all  that  is  possible,  by  their 
advice,  to  prevent  undue  fatigue  and  exposure,  are  oblige<l  to  make 
hygienic   requirements  subservient  to  military    necessities.     In   camps 

*  Report  on  the  pathology  of  the  diseases  in  the  East,  hy  Dr.  Lyons,  1856. 
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where  the  troops  are  stationary,  the  medical  service  has  more  scope  for 
hygienic  and  sanitary  precautions,  and  here  the  prevention  of  disease 
should  be  one  of  the  main  objects. 

The  first  step  towards  prevention  is  to  get  a  thorough  under- 
standing of  the  nature  of  the  diseases  with  which  we  have  to  deal,  and 
especially  to  study  their  originating  causes,  and  the  means  by  which 
they  spread.  It  is  not  enough  to  rest  content  with  the  experience  of 
the  past,  and  to  conclude  that  whenever  men  are  massed  together  in 
camps,  certain  diseases  wiU  a^uredly  ecour.  If  this  had  been  the  rule, 
we  should  still  have  typhus  and  the  plague  in  all  our  camps.  Bather 
should  we  consider  each  fresh  campaign  as  a  further  opportunity  for 
obser\'ation  and  reseai*ch  into  the  medical  history  of  armies  in  the  field. 
There  is  still  much  wanting  in  the  differentiation  of  camp  fevers,  and 
in  the  measures  required  for  their  prevention. 

The  fevers  that  occur  in  camps  are  not  all  simple  types,  and  thus 
the  difficulties  of  differentiating  and  classifying  them  Is  increased. 
Well-known  fevers  may  be  considerably  modified  by  the  conditions — 
telluric  as  well  as  sanitary — under  which  they  occur.  These  conditions 
may  be  responsible  for  the  almost  universal  occurrence  of  a  particular 
symptom,  e.^.,  diarrhoea,  which  gives  some  similarity  to  widely  different 
diseases,  and  may  result  in  their  being  erroneously  classed  under  one 
heading. 

Apart,  too,  from  such  difficulties  in  the  exact  diagnosis  of  known 
and  usually  well  recognised  diseases,  it  is  more  than  probable  tliat 
camp  fevers  include  some  morbid  conditions  which  as  yet  are  not  fully 
understood  and  not  clearly  distinguished.  The  recognition  and  descrip- 
tion of  these  conditions  can  only  be  brought  about  by  careful  pathological 
investigation  supplementing  clinical  observations  ;  and  post  mortem 
examinations  should  not  be  neglected,  even  in  the  field.  May  we  hope 
in  future  campaigns  to  see  a  pathologist  added  to  the  staff  of  the  base 
hospital,  in  addition  to  the  registrar,  whose  time  is  too  fully  occupied 
for  him  to  make  autopsies  ?  The  results  to  be  thus  gained  would  be 
most  valuable. 

Believing  that  our  knowledge  of  camp  fevers  is  far  from  complete, 
it  is  obviously  impossible  to  attempt  an  exhaustive  classification  of  such 
fevers.  I  propose,  rather,  while  indicating  briefly  the  chief  types  which 
may  occur,  to  confine  myself  to  personal  observation  of  two  distinct 
types  of  fever  which  are  often  undistinguished. 

The  fevers  which  may  assume  importance  in  camp  are  as 
follows : — 

I. — Acute  specific  Fevers  : — 

a.  Exanthemata — Small  pox  :  Measles  :  Typhus. 
p.  Enteric  Fever, 
y.  Cholera. 
8.  Dysentery. 

II. — Non-specific  Fevers : — 

a.  Acute    Gastro-enteritis    (non-specific    typhoid,   or    "  filth 
fever"). 
I     p.  2258.  G 
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|3.  Camp  diarrhcBa. 

y.  Simple  (Continued  Fever  (Febricula). 
III. — Malaria  and  its  allies. 
IV. — Diseases  of  the  Respiratory  Organs  : — 

Pneumonia  and  Bronchitis. 
V. — Acute  Rheumatism. 
VI. — Mixed  Typcs^  i.c.,  associated  and  modified  discasei*. 

I. — Acute  Specific  Fevers. 

The  Exanthemata, — The  fevers  of  this  class  which  have  a  long 
incubation  stage  are  most  likely  to  occur,  unless  the  troops  are  camped 
in  districts  where  scarlet  fever,  Ac.  are  prcN-alent.  The  fevers  with  a 
long  incubation  may  appear  early  in  the  history  of  a  camp,  being 
started  by  men  who  took  the  infection  before  leaving  their  last 
quarters.     Isolation  of  the  sick  is  the  only  safeguard. 

If  the  campaign  is  in  a  country  where  small- pox  is  prevalent,  or 
against  an  enemy  or  with  allies  amongst  whom  small-pox  is  common,  a 
supply  of  vaccine  lymph  should  be  sent  out  with  the  force. 

Measles  caused  much  sickness  in  the  American  War,  where  fresh 
levies  were  constantly  coming  straight  from  their  homes  to  the  front. 

Typhus  is  almost  banished  from  English  camps,  where  attention  is 
paid  to  the  proper  spacing  of  tents  or  huts,  and  to  the  segregation  of 
the  different  components  of  the  force.  But  it  is  by  no  means  to  be 
left  out  of  calculation  in  the  event  of  a  large  force  taking  the  field  for  a 
prolonged  campaign. 

Enteric  Fever  is,  par  excellence,  the  camp  fever  of  modern  British 
wars.  Opinion  as  to  its  origin  and  spread  is  by  no  means  undivided, 
even  in  this  country,  though  probably  the  weight  of  the  medical  opinion 
wouhl  be  in  favour  of  its  specific  nature.  But  the  impossibility  of 
tracing  the  source  of  infection  in  every  case  furnishes  an  argument 
for  those  who  believe  in  its  possible  origin  dc  novo ;  and  these  diffi- 
culties being  often  greater  when  dealing  with  an  outbreak  in  the  field, 
may  account  for  the  belief,  shared  by  many  able  and  experienced 
army  medical  officers,  in  the  non-specific  nature  of  enteric  fe^er.  I 
would  suggest  also  that  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  exact  diagnosis 
under  the  conditions  of  a  campaign  may  have  some  influence  in  fostering 
this  belief.  At  Suakin  in  1885,  where  I  had  charge  of  a  division  of 
about  90  beds  in  the  hospital  at  H  Redoubt,  I  noticed  amongst  the 
patients  who  were  diagnosed  as  suffering  from  enteric  fever  certain 
peculiarities  in  symptoms  which  were  unlike  what  I  ha<l  met  with  in 
enteric  fever  at  home.  I  accordingly  made  autopsies  on  those  patients 
who  died,  and  although  these  were  from  necessity  hastily  made,  they 
furnished  interesting  results.  The  presence  of  the  pathological  intes- 
tinal lesions  of  enteric  fever  were  demonstrated  in  some  of  the  cases, 
but  in  others  these  charactistic  lesions  were  absent,  even  after  an  illness 
of  three  weeks  duration.  Clearly,  then,  there  were  two  distinct  diseases 
present,  though  the  symptoms  observed  during  life  were  similar  in  both. 
A  most  instructive  account  of  a  similar  co-existence  of  two  diseases, 
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ulike  in  their  symptoms,  but  differing  pathologically,  is  to  be  found  in 
the  appendix  of  the  Army  Medical  Report  for  1879,  where  again  post 
mortem  examination  alone  revealed  the  existence  of  two  distinct  morbid 
conditions.  In  this  case,  two  British  regiments  in  India  moved  to  the 
same  neighbourhood  from  different  points.  Soon  after  arrival,  cases 
of  illness  occurred  in  the  two  camps,  the  symptoms  being  similar  in 
"both.  In  the  one  regiment,  which  had  come  from  a  station  where 
■enteric  fever  was  prevalent,  a  fatal  case  was  found  to  exhibit  the 
intestinal  lesions  of  enteric  fever,  whilst  a  fatal  case  in  the  other  regiment 
showed  no  such  characteristic  enteric  lesions.  These  observations  furnish 
a  strong  ground  for  more  extended  pathological  investigation.  I  have 
experienced  the  difficulties  of  making  post  mortem  examinations,  even 
in  a  stationary  camp,  during  a  campaign,  but  a  record  of  the  con- 
dition of  the  alimentary  tract  in  all  cases  of  death,  with  short  notes 
on  a  temperature  chart  of  all  cases  in  hospital,  would  give  valuable 
information. 

The  enteric  fever  poison  is  most  usually  conveyed  by  means  of 
water  or  drainage,  but  we  must  remember  the  possibility  of  its  spread 
by  the  air  near  the  source  of  infection.  At  Suakin,  enteric  fever- — 
probably  imported  from  Egypt* — spread,  though  the  supply  of  con- 
densed water  to  the  whole  force  precluded  the  possibility  of  contami- 
nation of  the  (hrinking  water.  The  orderlies  in  charge  of  fever  ward- 
tents  furnished  a  large  proportion  of  cases  after  the  first  month,  but 
the  majority  of  the  patients  most  likely  caught  the  infection  from  the 
latrines.  It  is  probably  not  enough  to  throw  earth  into  a  latrine  once  a 
day ;  and  as  it  is  impossible  to  get  the  men  themselves  to  do  so,  it  seems 
advisable  to  have  followers  detailed  to  throw  in  an  inch  or  two  of  earth 
or  sand,  and  perhaps  some  disinfectant,  more  frequently.  The  great 
difficulty  in  prevention  consists  in  the  fact  that  it  is  almost  impossible 
to  get  men  to  report  themselves  sick  until  they  have  been  several  days 
ill.  I  have  known — as  probably  most  medical  officers  have  done — a 
man  die  with  perforation  of  the  intestine  within  four  days  of  reporting 
.sick.  He  must  have  been  disseminating  the  enteric  fever  poison  for  a 
fortnight  before  he  came  into  hospital.  Where  almost  every  man  in  the 
force  has  dian-hoea,  it  is  impossible  to  suggest  that  men  should  report 
All  looseness  of  the  bowels. 

Cholera. — The  instructions  in  relation  to  cholera  contained  in  the 
Army  Medical  Begulations  are  sufficiently  complete  to  make  it  un- 
necessary to  do  more  than  refer  to  them  here.  The  unexpected 
occurrence  of  cholera  in  the  Crimea  shows  that  provision  for  this  disease 
cannot  be  omitted  from  the  medical  arrangements  of  a  campaign. 

Dysentery. — That  the  issue  of  condensed  water  will  not  in  itself 
prevent  dysentery'  was  evident  in  the  Suakin  campaign.  Local  con- 
(htions  similar  to  those  which  will  produce  malarial  fevers  are  probably 
important  factors  in  the  causation  of  this  disease. 

♦  Vide  p^per  on  Enteric  fever  at  Suakin.    Trans.  Med.  Chir.  Soc.,  Vol.  LXIX., 
1886. 
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II. — Non-Specific  Fevers.  , 

This  second  group  in  our  classification  brings  us  onto  uncertain 
ground.  The  pathological  conditions  observed  in  some  of  the  autopsies 
which  I  made  at  Suakin  might  justify  the  term  "  gastro-enteritis  "  being 
applied  to  these  cases.  In  the  Crimean  War,  this  term  was  used  to 
designate  a  large  class  of  cases,  characterised  during  life  by  diarrhoea 
and  vomiting,  and  showing  after  death  vascular  engorgement  of  the 
mucous  coats  of  the  alimentary  tract,  and  even  ulceration.  But  the  term^ 
after  all,  only  denotes  a  marked  feature  of 'the  illness,  and  suggests  no 
idea  of  its  origin.  Gkstro-enteritis  may  result  from  improper  food,  or 
it  may  be  a  concomitant  of  a  general  disease,  as  in  some  malarial  fevers. 
The  conditions  which  will  give  rise  to  enteritis  require  more  careful 
investigation.  It  seems  possible,  that  cases  of  this  kind  may  be  some- 
times referred  to  faecal  contamination  of  air  or  water,  and  may  furnish 
some  of  the  cases  classed  as  non-specific  enteric  fever.  They  might  be 
termed  "  filth  fever."  When  true  enteric  fever  is  prevalent,  such  cases 
may  escape  special  notice,  and  be  returned  as  "  enteric  fever/' 

Camp  diarrhma  may  be  partly  due  to  exposure  and  chill,  but  its 
akaost  universal  prevalence  in  many  instances  siiggeste  the  possibflity 
of  some  specific  morbid  poison  not  yet  isolated. 

Malaria  and  its  Allies, — In  marshy  districts  the  dangers  from 
malarial  poisoning  are  well  recognised,  and  prophylactic  measures, 
including  the  use  of  quinine,  are  employed.  But  recurring  attacks  of 
fever  occur  in  districts  not  suspected  of  being  malarious,  as  on  the 
sand-covered  coral  of  Suakin,  on  which  the  night  dew  was  heavy.  The 
conditions  which  give  rise  to  such  fevers  may  produce  a  modifying 
influence  on  the  course  and  symptoms  of  such  diseases  as  enteric  fever, 
prolonging  the  incubation  period,  producing  marked  remissions  in  the 
temperature  chart,  and  delaying  convalescence.  Whatever  may  be  our 
opinion  on  the  ad\isability  of  employing  the  term  "  typho  malarial 
fever,"  it  is  certain  that  symptoms  closely  simulating  those  characterizing 
enteric  fever  may  occur  in  fevers  due  to  some  climatic  or  telluric 
conditions,  especially  if  enteric  fever  is  prevalent  at  the  same  time.  For 
my  own  views  on  the  subject  of  typho-malarial  fever,  I  must  refer  to  an 
article  in  the  "  International  Medical  Journal"  for  April  1887. 

The  term  Simple  Continued  Fever  should  be  most  cautiously  used, 
if  it  is  to  be  retained  at  all  in  dtv  nomenclature.  There  is  a  danger  of 
its  being  employed  as  a  cover  for  incomplete  diagnosis ;  for  the  short 
febrile  illness  of  indeterminate  origin  the  term  '^  febricula  "  womld  seem 
to  be  more  appropriate. 

Diseases  of  the  respiratory  organs,  such  as  pneumonia  and  bronchitis, 
may  occur  as  primary  causes  of  sickness  where  exposure  is  great  or  the 
climate  inclement.  They  are  also  common  complications  of  other  acute 
diseases. 

Rheumatism  also  is  a  frequent  complication  of  the  disease  known  as 
Gibraltar  fever,  and  by  other  names. 

Mixed  Types. — By  this  term  I  do  not  wish  to  imply  a  belief  in 
hybrid  diseases ;  but  two  diseases  may  run  their  course  simultaneously 
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in  the  same  indmdual,  and  a  disease  may  be  modified  in  its  course  by  a 
co-existing  constitutional  taint.  Thus,  for  example,  diarrhoea  may 
accompany  pneumonia,  and  enteric  fever  may  be  modified  by  a  malarial 
cacheida.  In  such  cases  it  may  be  difficult  to  decide  in  which  category' 
the  illness  should  be  classified. 

The  feet  that  the  proportion  of  sickness  amongst  officers  in  the 
field  is  less  than  that  amongst  the  men,  cannot  be  entirely  due  to 
superior  physique  and  better  resisting  power  in  the  former ;  it  suggests 
that  there  are  conditions  in  the  surroundings  of  the  latter,  the  removal 
of  which  might  diminish  sickness.  But  the  large  amount  of  illness 
amongst  officers  and  men  alike,  shows  the  influence  of  conditions  common 
to  all.  Many  of  th^se  may  be  beyond  the  control  of  medical  science  and 
sanitation,  but  how  many  are  remediable  we  cannot  tell  without  knowing 
the  causes  of  the  sickness  that  occnrs.  This  necessitates  a  knowle<%e  of 
the  different  fevers,  at  present  deficient.  Before  Scriven,  by  poH 
mortem  examinations,  demonstrated  the  existence  of  enteric  fever  in 
India,  the  disease  passed  under  the  observation  of  medical  men  in  that 
country  unrecognised.  During  the  prevalence  of  enteric  fever  in  camps, 
other  fevers  may  pass  unrecognized — as  I  found  at  Suakin — if  we  rely 
upon  clinical  observation ;  until  by  comparison  of  symptoms,  carefully 
recorded  during  life,  with  the  pathological  conditions  revealed  after  death, 
it  becomes  possible  to  differentiate  more  clearly  the  different  diseases. 
The  treatment  of  these  fevers  may  be  more  successful  if  they  can  be 
more  exactly  recognized ;  and  prophylactic  measures  are  only  possible 
when  we  know  what  is  to  be  prevented.  In  the  whole  range  of  military 
hygiene  as  applied  to  armies  in  the  field,  there  is  no  more  important 
consideration  than  the  means  for  the  prevention  of  camp  fevers.  I  have, 
in  this  paper,  indicated  some  points  for  future  investigation  ;  I  cannot 
pretend  to  elucidate  all  the  intricate  details  of  so  difficult  a  subject. 

If  I  should  succeed  in  stimulating  research  directe<i  to  a  more  exact 
knowledge  of  the  origin  and  course  of  the  various  fevers  which  attack 
armies,  and  so  prepare  the  way  for  successful  attempts  to  further  diminish 
the  sickness  incident  to  campaigning,  this  paper  will  have  fulfilled  its 
object. 


Prophylazie  de  la  Fievre  Typhoide  dans  rArmee  Francaise. 


PAR 


M.  le  Docteur  Schneider,  M^decin  Major  de  1***  Classe,  attach^  k  la 
Direction  du  Service  de  Sante  au  Ministere  de  la  Guerre. 


J'ai  d^ja  eu  Thonneur  au  Congr^s  d'hygiene  de  Paris  en  1889, 
et  au  Congr^  international  de  m^decine  et  de  chirurgie  de  Berlin  en 
1890,  de  montrer  ce  qu'avaitfait  le  Ministre  de  la  Guerre  M.  de  Freycinet 
pour  la  prophylaxie  des  maladies  infectieuses,  et  pliLs  particuli^rement 
pour  celle  de  la  fievre  typhoide  dans  Farmee  fran9aise. 
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Je  viens  aujourd'hui  vous  faire  connaitre  que  les  progr^s  r^lis^s 
les  annees  pr^^dentes  ont  encore  et^  depass^s  pendant  le  1"  Semestre  de 
I'annee  actuelle,  et  que  la  diminution  de  la  morhidite  et  de  la  mortalite 
typhoides  a  non  seulement  ete  continue  mais  aussi  progressive. 

C'est  ainsi  que  la  statistique  medicale  de  Tarm^  nous  montre  que 
la  fi^vre  typhoide  a  atteint : — 5,991  hommes  de  Tarmee  fran9aise  a 
I'int^rieur  en  1887,  4,883  en  1888,  4,274  en  1889  ;  que  la  mortality 
typhoide  a  ete  de  964  en  1886,  de  763  en  1887,  de  801  en  1888,  et 
de  701  en  1889. 

La  statistique  medicale  de  I'armee  n'est  pas  encore  publiee  pour 
Fannie  1890,  mais  les  compte-rendus .  mensuels  qui  sont  arrives  a  la 
connaissance  de  la  Direction  du  Service  de  Sante,  et  qui  ne  sont 
inf^rieurs  a  la  raalite  que  pour  quelques  unites  representees  par  les 
hommes  atteints  etant  en  permission  dans  leurs  foyers  donnent  une 
morbidite  de  3,491  et  une  mortality  de  572. 

Or,  les  six  premiers  mois  de  Tannfe  1891,  compart  au  m^me  espace 
de  temps  en  1890,  accusent  un  nouveau  progr^s  considerable. 

C'est  ainsi  que  tandis  que  les  compte-rendus  mensuels  du  1*" 
Semestre  1890  annoncent  972  cas  et  252  deces,  eeux  du  l^*"  Semestre 
1891  ne  donnent  que  788  cas  et  191  d6c^s. 

Cette  diminution  de  184  cas  et  de  61  dec^s  dans  le  I"  Semestre 
fait  done  esperer  que  Ton  obtiendra  sur  la  totalite  de  Tannee  1891  par 
rapport  a  189;>,  une  diminution  au  moins  ^gale  ^  celle  qui  avait  ^te 
atteinte  en  1890  sur  1889. 

La  continuitt^  et  la  progression  naturelle  de  cette  diminution  montre 
combien  a  ete  rationnelle  et  profitable  la  voie  suivie  par  le  Ministre  de 
la  Guerre,  et  le  Service  de  Sante  militaire  fran^ais  dans  la  prophylaxie 
de  la  fievre  typhoide.  On  sait  en  efFet  que  c'est  par  I'amelioration 
progressive  de  Teau  de  boisson  et  des  latrines  dans  les  divers  caserne- 
men  ts  qu'on  a  cm  devoir  combattre  le  fleau. 

Pour  les  latrines  on  tend  a  rem  placer  partout  les  fosses  fixes  par  le 
tout  a  Tcgout  ou  les  tinettes  mobiles. 

Quant  a  Teau  d'alimentation,  partout  ou  il  n'est  i3as  possible  de 
faire  venir  de  Teau  de  source  irreprocliable,  on  installe  des  filtres 
Chaml^erland. 

C'est  en  effet  presque  toujours  dans  I'adulteration  des  eaux  de 
boisson  par  les  matieres  fecales  que  Ton  retrouve  la  cause  des  6pid^mies. 
militaires  de  fievre  typhoide :  les  analyes  faites  au  laboratoire  bact^riolo- 
gique  cr6e  k  I'Ecole  d'application  du  Val  de  Grace  I'ont  peremptoire- 
ment  demontre. 

J'ai  autrefois  rappele  les  Epidemics  de  Beauvais,  de  Verdun,  de 
Luneville,  de  Mezi^res,  de  Cherbourg,  de  Lorient,  de  Dinan,  de  Nice, 
d'Angouleme,  de  Mirande,  d'Agen,  de  Paris ;  je  citerai  aujourd'hui  les 
epidecnies  plus  recentes  de  Courbevoie,  d'Avesnes,  de  Versailles,  de 
Lisieux,  de  Montargis,  d'Auxonne,  dans  lesquelles  le  laboratoire  du  Val 
de  Grace  a  deceit  soit  le  Bacille  d'Eberthy  soit  le  Bacterium  Coli 
commune,  soit  une  abondance  excessive  des  microbes  de  la  putrefaction. 

Par  contre,  I'immunito  conferee  par  I'installation  des  filtres  et  par 
Tadduetion  de  Teau  de  source  aux  nombreuses  garnisons  autrefois  si 
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eprouv^s  s'est  maintenue  pendant  les  deux  derni^res  ann^es;  on  n 
done  tout  a  esp^rer  de  la  generalisation  des  mesures  prophylactiques 
onion  n^  par  M.  de  Freyeinet. 

Sans  doute  on  a  encore  de  douloureuses  surprises,  quand  une 
canalisation  qui  presentait  toute  sdeurite  vic^nt  &  6tre  envahie  subitement 
par  des  infiltrations  fecales,  mais  malgre  quelques  epidemies  accidentelles 
ou  pent  assurer  que  des  k  present  les  cas  de  fievre  typhoide  ne  se 
pr^sentent  plus  qu'a  I'etat  sporadique  dans  les  garnisons  oii  elle  faisait 
nagu^re  sous  la  forme  epidemique  les  plus  cruels  ravages. 


->-=3<vC 


DISCUSSION. 


Brigade-Surgeon  Staples,  K.S.,  after  complimenting  the  readers 
of  the  papers,  alluded  to  the  question  of  the  prevalence  of  enteric  fever 
in  India.  He  passed  over  the  question  of  the  immediate  causation  of  the 
disease,  whether  from  microbes,  from  their  biological  development,  or 
from  their  chemical  products,  and  went  on  to  the  practical  questions 
regarding  it  which  are  tangible  and  within  our  reach.  He  said  there  were 
four  main  factors  underlying  the  great  problem,  namely  :— (1)  The  undue 
susceptibility  of  the  newly  arrived  in  the  country ;  (2)  the  stiU  greater 
susceptibility  of  those  who  newly  arrived  at  an  unsuitable  season  of  the 
year;  (3)  the  undue  susceptibility  of  individuals  within  the  septennial 
period  from  18  to  26  years  of  age  ;  (4)  adverse  surroundings. 

He  then  asked  the  meeting  to  allow  him  to  put  aside  the  two  latter 
points,  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  him  the  more  to  emphasise  the  two 
former  ones,  viz.,  the  cases  of  the  newly  arrived  and  of  those  who  arrive 
at  an  unsuitable  season.  He  then  traced  the  fatality  from  fever  in  Bengaf 
from  1860,  the  first  year  for  which  statistics  are  available,  to  the  present 
time,  and,  examining  these  figures  by  the  factors,  showed  in  a  variety  of 
ways,  how  they  influence  the  millesimal  ratio  of  mortality.  Beginning 
at  the  later  years  of  the  Mutiny,  he  mentioned  how  the  then  great  increase 
in  the  mortality  followed  the  influx  of  Europeans  into  India,  by  which 
the  strength  of  the  army  was  increased  from  20,000  to  55,000  men,  who, 
owing  to  the  exigencies  of  the  Government,  were  poured  into  the  country, 
occasionally  at  least,  at  unsuitable  seasons  of  the  year.  He  then  showed 
that  until  1869  there  was  a  decrease  in  the  fever  mortality,  and  explained 
it  by  showing  that  during  these  years  the  Bengal  European  army  recruited 
itself  by  volunteering,  that  practically  there  were  no  new  arrivals  in  the 
country,  and,  moreover,  during  these  years  the  troops  reached  the 
country  by  the  old  way  round  the  Cape,  and  in  November,  when  they 
had  a  long  cold  season  before  them.  He  then  mentioned  the  great 
change  which  had  taken  place  in  the  years  1869,  1870,  and  1871,  whcD 
the  lever  mortality  rose  enormously.  He  said  this  was  due  to  the  facts  of 
the  great  exodus  that  took  place  from  the  European  army  by  the  men 
who  enlisted  in  1857  and  1858  leaving  under  the  then  introduced  new 
system  of  what  was  called  limited  engagement,  by  the  return  home  of 
the  regiments  that  went  out  in  the  Mutiny,  who  were  climatically 
seasoned  troops,  and  their  relief  by  newly  arrived  and  generally  younger 
men,  and  many  of  the  latter  too,  owing  to  the  then  newly  introduced 
system  of  sending  troops  to  India  by  troopships,  arriving  late  in  the 
season,  or,  in  other  words,  at  an  unsuitable  season  of  the  year.    He  then 
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showed  from  an  examination  of  the  records,  that  for  some  years  there  was 
a  stationary  but  high  fever-mortality,  and  that  with  reference  to  this  the 
conditions  of  the  troops  as  regards  the  main  factors  were  the  same ;  in 
other  words,  the  proportion  of  newly  arrived  and  the  season  at  which  they 
arrived  were  much  the  same,  until  1879-80-81 — the  years  of  the  Afghan 
war— when  there  was  a  great  increase  in  the  adverse  conditions  of  the 
troops,  and  with  it  an  increase  of  fever.  He  next  mentioned  the  fact  of 
the  increase  of  the  army  in  1886  by  9,000  men,  and  the  corresponding 
increase  of  the  fever-mortality,  the  explanation  being  that  they  were 
newly  arrived  either  from  home  or  the  colonies,  He  next  x>a6sed  to  the 
question  of  drafts  arriving  in  India  in  the  early  cold  season,  in  the  first 
troopships,  and  those  arriving  at  the  beginning  of  the  hot  season,  and 
from  his  own  experience,  stated  that  the  latter  furnished  the  enormously 
greater  mortality. 

He  then  drew  the  practical  conclusion,  viz.,  that  as  regards  the 
Bengal  European  army,  it  is  necessary  to  resort  to  the  old  system  of 
landing  troops  in  that  country,  and  thus  giving  them  the  benefit  of  the 
cold  weather  before  the  dry  season  begins.  He  then  incidentally  and  in 
conclusion  condemned  the  Indian  system  of  trench  conservancy,  stating 
that  where  you  had  to  rely  on  well-water,  it  must  follow  inevitably  that 
pollution  will  occur. 

Surgeon-General  Jeffery  Marston  said  that  as  he  had  only  a 
few  minutes  to  speak,  he  desired  to  make  his  remarks,  like  the  last 
speaker,  as  practical  as  possible,  considering,  too,  that  this  was  a  Hygienic 
Congress.  He  dwelt  especially  upon  the  circumstances  under  which  this 
fever  occurs  in  campaigns  and  in  India,  and  upon  the  importance  of 
selecting  the  right  season  for  sending  out  our  troops  to  hot  climates,  and, 
in  case  of  war,  he  thought  more  might  sometimes  be  done  in  the  selection 
of  regiments.  Whether  the  disease  were  attributable  to  the  bacillus  of 
Eberth  and  (JaflTky  or  not,  or  to  any  other  micro-organism,  it  would  not 
do  to  stop  there.  "We  wanted  to  know  what  could  be  done  to  protect 
our  troops  abroad  and  in  the  field  against  this  fever ;  and  what  practical 
suggestions  could  be  made  in  this  respect.  Everybody  recognised  the 
importance  of  the  subject,  the  necessity  of  obtaining  a  good  and  whole- 
some environment,  and  of  the  application  of  sanitary  measures.  What 
we  now  wanted  was  something  to  indicate  that  the  discovery  of  **  a  par- 
ticulate "  as  a  cause  gave  us  more  precision  in  the  application  of  our 
hygienic  regulations.  He  should  like  to  hear  what  medical  officers  who 
had  recently  returned  from  India  had  to  say  about  the  conservancy, 
water-supply,  and  local  conditions  of  military  stations  there  at  the 
present  time. 

Brigade-Surgeon  Harvey  said  that  the  man  who  has  seen  most 
of  Indian  fevers  should  be  the  last  to  dogmatise  about  them.  He  believed 
that  the  last  wwd  was  far  from  having  been  spoken,  and  that  much 
remained  to  be  done  before  we  could  be  sure  that  our  information  was 
complete.  He  had  seen  many  typical  cases  of  enteric  fever  and  many  of 
remittent  fever,  many  also  of  a  fever  which  in  former  years  used  to  be 
returned  as  remittent,  but  which  was  now  entered  as  enteric.  This  raised 
the  i^iparent  numbers  of  that  disease.  In  these  cases  the  temperature 
charts  did  not  correspond  with  the  typical  charts  aa  given  by  Wanderlich 
and  others. 

For  some  time  it  had  been  present  in  his  mind  that  there  might  be 
another  variety  of  fever  intermediate  between  enteric  and  remittent,  yet 
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differing  from  the  one  in  important  particulars,  especially  the  range  of 
temperature  and  the  pathological  appearances,  and  from  iJae  other  in  not 
being  influenced  by  quinine. 

In  our  latest  little  war  on  the  Miranzai  frontier,  in  which  he  had  the 
honour  to  be  principal  medical  officer,  14  cases  of  remittent  fever  were 
returned  among  the  native  troops  and  followers,  and  one  among  the 
British  troops,  while  six  cases  among  the  latter  were  returned  as 
enteric. 

The  diagnosis  was  made  by  a  most  careful  and  competent  man,  and 
the  cases  corresponded  to  hundreds  of  others  annually  returned  as  enteric 
fever.  If  we  accepted  Surgeon  Davies'  theory  of  possible  origin,  there 
was  no  difficulty  in  accoanting  for  them ;  but  if  we  consider  the  disease 
to  haive  a  specific  origin,  then  as  the  men  had  left  India  longer  than  the 
longiest  incubation  period,  and  the  native  population  knew  nothing  of  a 
fever  lasting  three  weeks  and  ending  in  death,  it  was  very  difficult  to 
account  for  them. 

None  of  the  men  died,  but  the  temperature  charts  did  not  correspond 
with  the  enteric  type,  and  were  very  similar  to  those  of  the  remittent 
fever  cases  among  the  native  troops.  The  conditions  under  which  the 
troops  were  serving  were  such  as  are  supposed  to  ^e  favourable  to  the 
genesis  of  remittent  fever.  High  steep  mountains  separated  by  narrow 
valleys,  a  hot  sun  by  day,  cold  nights,  heavy  dews,  and  occasional  heavy 
storms,  drenching  men  bivouacking  without  tents.  He  had  no  doubt 
that  a  few  years  ago  all  these  cases  would  have  been  returned  as  remit- 
tent fever,  and  by  many  medical  officers  even  now.  He  thought  that, 
pending  further  investigation,  the  term  typho-malarial  as  recognised 
by  the  American  nosology  might  be  used  provisionally  and  as  a  matter 
of  convenience. 

It  was  clear  that  cases  such  as  had  been  quoted  by  Dr.  Squire  could 
not  be  examples  of  the  same  disease,  and  that  further  observations  were 
reqxdred.  He  considered  that  the  term  typho-malarial  did  not  imply  a 
belief  that  enteric  and  malarial  fever  were  combined,  the  typhoid  state 
being  common  to  many  diseases.  He  might  say  in  answer  to  a  previous 
speaker  as  to  how  Government  might  reduce  disease  on  service  that  the 
results  of  recent  expeditions  had  been  most  instructive  in  many  ways. 
Tlie  first  had  been  fitted  out  regardless  of  expense  with  the  result  that  the 
native  troops  and  followers  had  been  much  more  healthy  than  the  average 
of  men  in  cantonments,  although  they  were  constantly  marching  through 
deep  snow,  and  had  to  endure  very  much  on  the  country  through  which 
they  pass.  The  second  expedition  gave  similar  good  results  for  the 
native  troops;  but  th\e  British  troops,  especially  the  1st  King*s  Eoyal 
Bifles,  who  were  young  troops  fresh  from  England,  and  under  unfavour- 
able circumstances,  sufi*ered  severely,  giving  1,690  admissions  per  1,000 
per  annum  as  against  525  per  1,000  for  the  native  troops.  It  was  also 
interesting  to  know  that  this  last  expedition  lost  more  men  at  the  hands 
of  the  enemy  than  from  disease.  Where  there  is  high  jungle  tableland, 
the  fever,  although  very  general,  yields  to  treatment,  and  the  mortality 
is  very  low.  If  there  is  much  damp  and  exposure  the  type  of  the  disease 
from  biliary  complication  seems  to  change,  and  it  becomes  more  con. 
tinned  and  more  fatal,  and  requires  the  most  careful  nursing  while 
the  convalesence  is  prolonged  and  the  recovery  retarded,  and  without  a 
complete  change  of  climate  the  sufferer  is  rarely  fit  for  active  service. 

Brigade-Surgeon  Robert  Pringle,  Her  Majesty's  Bengal  Army, 
said :— The  question  of  the  increase  of  enteric  fever  in  India  is  one  which 
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must  be  studied  with  reference  to  the  physical  conditions  of  the  health. 
Meerut  was  an  instance  of  good  drainage  from  good  waterfall,  with  a 
terrible  prevalence  of  malarial  fever  from  the  inundation  of  the  canal 
water ;  here  enteric  fever  is  naturally  less,  though  ordinary  malaria  is 
more  prevalent.  In  Lucknow,  where  these  conditions  differ  and  every 
facility  is  available  for  soil  and  water  pollution,  we  have  true  enteric 
fever  in  its  highest  prevalence. 

The  game  of  lawn-tennis,  from  the  conditions  under  which  it  is 
enjoyed,  is  most  favourable  to  the  ordinary  form  of  malarial  fever,  the 
severity  depending  on  the  state  of  the  secretions:  if  the  patient  is 
temperate  and  in  good  health,  the  attack,  if  taken  at  once,  is  invariably 
slight ;  if,  however,  there  is  chronic  biliary  derangement  from  intemper- 
ance or  other  cause,  then  it  is  complicated  with  dysentery  and  afterwards 
with  abscess  of  the  liver.  The  febrile  diseases  o(  troops  on  service  depend 
on  temperatinres  of  as  low  as  20^  of  frost. 

Brigade-Surgeon  T.  Mannsell  said : — I  wish  to  speak,  not  as  a 
scientist  or  as  a  statesmen,  but  as  a  political  sanitarian,  as  regards  the  age 
of  enteric  fever  in  India.  I  spent  the  greater  part  of  the  year  1861  in  the 
Quartier  Latin,  in  Paris,  and  saw  a  great  deal  of  enteric  fever  there  ;  on 
going  to  India,  in  1862,  I  failed  to  recognise  the  same  disease,  except  in 
a  few  mild  and  doubtful  cases;  I  mean  the  di8ease  did  not  exist  to 
any  appreciable  extent  there.  In  reply  to  Surgeon-G-eneral  Marston's 
question,  what  can  be  done  to  further  protect  our  troops  in  cantonments 
or  elsewhere,  I  should  like  to  say  that  whatever  else  we  may  do  we 
should  at  once  attend  to  and  improve  the  conservancy  in  our  stations.  I 
have  but  recently  returned  from  a  tour  of  service  of  5J  years  in  India, 
and  during  that  time  I  did  duty  in  most  of  our  large  stations,  including 
Meerut  and  Lucknow,  and  I  found  that  though  theoretically  the  system  of 
conservancy  may  be  good  that  practically  it,  to  say  the  least,  is  very 
faulty ;  on  examining  it  one  finds  that  little  or  no  dry  earth  is  used,  the 
receptacles  and  filth  carts  are  broken  or  leaky,  and  the  trenches  into 
which  the  filth  is  thrown  are  not  attended  to.  Regulations  say  that  the 
filth  trenches  should  be  within  300  yards  of  barracks  ;  that  is  too  close. 
The  great  blot  in  the  conservancy  of  India  stations  is  the  "  trench 
system.'*  These  trenches  exist  for  bazaar  people,  punkah,  and  therroanti- 
dote  coolies,  and  workmen  of  all  descriptions,  and  these  trenches  dotted 
about  all  over  the  stations  become  in  the  rains  simply  quagmires  of 
decomposing  filth.  The  native  troops  have  nothing  but  trenches,  and  the 
latter  are  usually  so  far  from  barracks  that  the  men,  especially  on  dark 
wet  nights  during  the  rains,  will  not  go  so  far,  but  merely  visit  the 
nearest  nullah.  The  result  need  not  be  described.  The  bazaars  in  can- 
tonments are  overcrowded  to  a  very  great  extent,  and  their  sanitation  is 
very  bad.  One  point  I  should  like  to  draw  marked  attention  to  is  the 
fact  that  the  sanitary  officer  is  the  cantonment  magistrate.  Nominally 
the  Deputy  Surgeon-General  is  the  sanitary  officer,  but  his  time  is  too 
much  taken  up  with  other  duties,  and  practically  the  cantonment  magis- 
trate, a  combatant  officer,  without  any  special  training,  is  the  health  or 
sanitary  officer  of  the  station.  A  medical  officer  should  be  specially  told 
off  as  sanitary  officer  in  our  large  stations,  and  then  matterR  would  be 
very  much  improved. 

Sorgeon-Migor  O.  8.  Bolnnson,  Scots  Guards,  said:— Typho- 
malarial  fever  is  a  disease  worthy  of  more  investigation.  One  speaker 
has  alluded  to  its  occurrence  in  American  nosology,  implying  that  it  does 
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not  occur  in  our  own  nomenclature,  whereas  it  has  recently  been 
admitted.  It  occurred  frequently  in  recent  Egyptian  campaigns,  and 
the  name  accurately  describes  its  character.  It  does  not,  however,  seem 
to  me  a  scientific  term,  as  a  combination  of  two  specific  fevers  does  not 
constitute  a  separate  disease. 

That  it  differs  from  ordinary  enteric  fever  in  important  respects 
is  undoubted;  especially  as  to  prolonged  incubation  and  prolonged 
convalescence.  On  the  return  of  troops  from  Egypt  in  1885  several  cases 
occurred  three  or  four  months  after  exposure  to  the  disease.  Of  course 
it  is  difficult  to  certify  that  there  has  not  been  recent  contamination* 
but  several  cases  occurred  where  this  did  not  appear  to  be  the  cose.  I 
believe  the  fact  was  noticed  at  the  time  by  the  head  of  the  Statistical 
Department  of  the  Army. 

Another  point  in.which  the  disease  differs  greatly  is  in  the  occurrence 
of  an  intermittent  fever  in  which  the  temperature  rises  two  or  three 
degrees  every  night,  after  it  has  fallen,  as  in  the  ordinary  enteric  fever. 
Altogether  it  seems  to  me  that  the  exact  origin,  nature,  course,  and 
treatment  are  well  worthy  of  more  attention  from  military  surgeons  ; 
more  especially  as  it  does  not  appear  to  be  recognised  as  a  separate 
disease  by  the  text  books  I  have  consulted,  though  so  mentioned  in  our 
official  nomenclature. 

Dr.  Qod&ey  (U.S.  Marine  Hospital  Service)  said: — I  wish  to  refer 
to  the  legitimacy  of  *'  typho-malaria  "  as  a  name. 

A  series  of  cases  observed  in  the  hospital  of  which  I  have  charge,  in 
which  the  typhoid  fever  was  interfered  with  so  as  to  cause  suspicions 
of  mixed  disease,  showed  by  culture-methods,  and  microscopic  examina- 
tion that  the  patients  were  all  invaded  by  the  bacillus  of  Eberth  and  the 
plasmodum  of  Savaresse.  These  patients  wore  all  from  one  floor,  had 
drunk  the  same  water,  and  been  subjected  to  the  same  miasm. 

In  America  those  places  are  most  exempt  from  typhoid  fever  that 
are  supplied  with  rain* water  held  in  underground  cisterns. 

Brigade-Surgeon  Eenry  Skey  Mnir,  Medical  Staff,  said:— 
Typho-malarial  may  or  may  not  be  a  good  name,  but  for  the  safety  of  the 
soldier  we  should  do  well  to  look  at  doubtful  cases  as  belonging  to  the 
graver  (or  enteric)  fever.  At  Meerut,  during  this  year,  in  April  and 
May,  there  were  16  cases,  with  nine  deaths,  amongst  the  troops,  besides 
the  cases  of  two  ladies  and  one  officer,  all  terminating  fatally.  The 
ratio  of  deaths  would  point  to  the  probability  of  the  disease  being  true 
enteric. 

Now  as  to  prevention.  Defective  conservancy  being  one  of  the 
known  causes  of  enteric,  it  must  be  grappled  with,  sooner  or  later,  by 
Government,  as  local  authority  is  not  sufficient,  from  want  of  money. 

Water  being  another  source,  it  is  of  paramount  importance  to  look 
to  wells  more  carefully.  At  a  hill  station,  of  which  I  have  recently  been 
in  charge,  there  is  an  annual  outbreak  of  enteric  which,  in  my  individual 
opinion,  is  contracted  on  the  march  up  from  Saharanpore,  from  water 
drawn  from  wells  contaminated  by  natives. 

Milk  has  not  been  referred  to  during  the  discussion,  but  considering 
it  as  an  undoubted  cause,  something  must  be  done  towards  a  pure  milk 
supply,  and  an  experiment  is  now  being  carried  on  in  Bareilly  (where 
enteric  has  been  for  some  time  prevalent),  by  the  establishment  of  a  dairy 
farm,  the  results  of  which  will  be  watched  with  interest. 
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Professor  Cayley  said: — One  of  the  modes  of  spread  of  typhoid 
fever,  cholera,  and  other  diseases  which  pi-obably  depend  upon  the  intro- 
duction of  a  definite  poison  into  the  system,  is  by  means  of  the  dust 
carried  in  the  atmosphere.  This  applies  to  India  and  nearly  all  Oriental 
countries.  Everywhere  in  the  East  the  people,  as  a  rule,  use  the  open 
fields  and  all  open  spaces  as  latrines,  and  the  whole  atmosphere  is  always 
more  or  less  pervaded  by  a  faecal  smell,  depending  chiefly  upon  the 
presence  of  actual  faecal  matter  in  the  form  of  dust,  which  during  certain 
seasons  blows  up  in  clouds  and  pervades  everything,  contaminating  air, 
food,  wells,  and  sources  of  drinking  water. 

In  India  typhoid  fever  prevails  chiefly  in  the  hot  dry  months  before 
the  rain,  and  again  in  the  drying-up  months  after  the  rainy  season. 

Very  probably  the  present  method  of  dry  earth  conservancy  instead 
of  open  sewers  increases  this  danger. 

One  other  point  with  regard  to  the  increase  of  enteric  fever  of  late 
years.  We  find  now  that  many  more  young  oflScers  die  of  fever  during 
their  first  year  of  service  in  India  than  was  formerly  the  case,  and  this  is 
not  because  they  expose  themselves  more  at  outdoor  games  as  lawn- 
tennis,  but  they  die  from  enterio  fever;  and  in  former  years,  20  or  30 
years  ago,  there  was  no  such  liability  to  enteric  fever  among  young 
officers. 

Professor  Votter,  in  reply,  said: — Brigade- Surgeon  Staples  and 
myself  agree  in  our  conclusions.  The  figures  he  gave  agree  closely  with 
mine.  I  laid  very  particular  stress  on  the  young  and  recently  arrived 
soldier ;  and  especially  on  the  latter  condition,  which  appears  to  have  even 
a  larger  influence  than  the  age,  and  as  to  this  I  appeal  to  the  figures  I 
have  placed  before  you.  Surgeon-General  Marston  asks,  if  disease  depends 
on  a  specific  cause,  how  are  we  to  prevent  it.  I  answer  by  studying  the  en- 
vironment of  the  specific  cause.  Take  the  cholera  bacillus,  we  know  it  will 
not  grow  in  an  acid  mediam.  We  know  that  the  stomach  is  alkaline  aftei- 
fasting,  and  therefore  in  a  condition  to  allow  the  passage  of  the  organisms. 
The  practical  bearing  of  this  is  to  use  acid  drinks,  and  not  to  enter  a 
hospital  when  the  stomach  is  empty ;  futui'e  research  will  tell  us  what  are 
the  conditions  most  favourable  to  Eberth's  bacilli.  I  wish  again  to  draw 
attention  to  the  condition  of  soil,  to  the  presence  of  soil  heat  and  soil 
moisture,  and  as  a  practical  conclusion  to  say,  dry  your  soil  and  endeavour 
to  control  the  variation  in  the  water-level.  I  do  not  think  that  the  cases 
quoted  by  Brigade-Surgeon  Harvey  are  really  cases  of  enteric,  the 
mortality  is  against  it;  the  fact  of  natives  not  sufi*ering  is  stated  on 
uncertain  evidence  and  only  from  hearsay ;  they  were  probably  not  enteric 
cases,  but  of  a  typhoid  malarial  nature  such  as  Dr.  Godfrey  has  spoken 
about.  I  could  draw  attention  to  the  pollution  of  wells  by  surface 
washings  as  being  a  cause  of  enteric  fever  in  India,  and  Dr.  Godfrey's 
experience  bears  me  out  in  this.  I  have  already,  I  trust,  foreshadowed 
Dr.  Cay  ley's  remarks  in  my  paper,  and  in  conclusion  I  beg  to  state  that 
I  ftilly  agree  with  Dr.  Muir  in  his  observations. 

Dr.  Davies,  in  replying,  said :— I  notice  that  nearly  all  the  speakers 
appear  to  endorse  the  pythogenic  theory  of  origin.  I  am  glad  to  see 
this,  as  it  is  a  justification  for  my  bringing  forward  and  dwelling  on  the 
fact  that  the  experience  of  medical  officere  in  the  army  is  not  in  accord- 
ance with  the  current  teaching  as  to  the  necessity  of  a  specific 
contagion. 

The  main  points  I  desired  to  emphasise  were  that  some  of  the  most 
recent  bacteriological  investigations  tend  to  show  that  there  is  not  one 
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micro-organism  responsible  for  the  causation  of  enteric  fever,  but  several 
differing  from  each  other  more  or  less,  though  possibly  and  probably  not 
distinct  species ;  and  that  this  harmonises  with  the  clinical  and  practical 
experience  of  every  medical  officer  that  there  is  more  than  one  fonn  of 
fever  met  with  in  campaigns  and  described  as  enteric,  typho-malarial, 
Ac. ;  the  explanation  suggested  being  that  evolution  is  the  factor  that 
causes  these  variations. 

Dr.  Squire,  in  reply,  said :— I  will  first  answer  the  remarks  of 
Surgeon  Davies,  who'^ftfetes  that  he  and  I  are  atone  in  our  idea  of  the 
origin  of  enteric  fever,  except  in  the  matter  of  terms.  But  this  matter  of 
terms  is  somewhat  important,  for  I  believe  that  more  than  one  disease 
is  included  in  the  returns  of  enteric  fever.  If  we  are  to  call  all  these 
diseases  enteric  fever,  I  do  agree  with  Dr.  Davis  that  enteric  fever  may 
have  a  py  thogenic  origin.  But  one  of  the  main  points  of  my  paper  is  that 
we  do  not  sufficiently  distinguish  the  fevers  which  occur  in  camp,  and 
although  I  am  ready  to  allow  that  some  of  the  fevers  wrongly  included 
under  the  name  of  enteric  fever  may  have  a  py  thogenic  origin,  I 
believe  that  true  enteric  fever  has  a  specific  origin,  and  is  spread  from  the 
sick  to  the  healthy. 

Surgeon  Davies  has  mentioned  thftt  at  Buakin,  in  1884,  there  was 
no  enteric  fever,  whilst  in  1885  it  did  occur,  although  in  both  cases 
condensed  water  was  used. 

I  am  not  aware  of  the  conditions  in  1884,  but  in  1885  the  regiment 
which  showed  the  first  cases  of  enteric  had  come  from  Cairo,  where 
enteric  fever  existed,  and  spread  later  to  the  other  troops.  Thus,  we  do 
not  require  to  suppose  that  enteric  fever  originated  de  novo  at  Suakin. 
My  post  mortem  examinations,  however,  showed  clearly  that  there  was 
more  than  one-  morbid  condition  being  returned  as  enteric. 

This  leads  me  to  say  a  few  words  on  the  subject  of  typho-malarial 
fever  which  has  been  brought  up  by  several  of  the  later  speakers. 

I  agree  that  the  term  might  be  a  useful  addition  to  our  returns  if 
we  can  first  decide  on  its  definition.  At  present  it  is  used  by  different 
men  to  deBcribe  several  distinct  morbid  conditions. 

The  nomenclature  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians  places  it 
under  the  heading  of  enteric  fever,  as  a  variety  of  enteric  fever.  My 
belief  is  that  the  term  should  be  restricted  to  cases  of  malarial  fever, 
which  simulate  enteric  fever  in  their  symptoms.  True  enteric  fever  wo 
know  may  be  modified  by  a  malarial  cachexia,  especially  in  the  way  of 
prolonging  the  incubation  and  protracting  the  convalescence,  but  for 
this  no  new  name  is  required.  The  disease  is  still  enteric  fever,  and  if 
we  wish  to  record  its  complication  with  malaria  we  may  call  it  malarial 
enteric  fever.  But  when  a  disease  is  almost  indistinguishable  in  its 
symptoms  from  enteric,  though  due  to  different  causes  and  presenting 
different  pathological  changes,  it  may  be  well  to  distinguish  it  by  some 
separate  name.  That  such  a  fever  exists  is  proved  by  my  observations  at 
Sualdn^  as  well  as  by  the  experience  of  so  many  medical  officers  in  India. 
If  we  can  restrict  the  term  of  typho-malarial  fever  to  these  cases,  by  all 
means  let  us  adopt  it,  but  at  present  its  use  without  proper  definition 
only  serves  to  increase  confusion.  I  endeavoured  to  give  a  clear 
definition  and  clinical  history  of  this  disease  in  the  International  Medical 
Journal  for  April  1887.  If,  as  I  suppose,  typho-malnrial  fever  differs  from 
enteric  in  its  cause  and  in  its  spread— for  typho-malarial  fever  is  not 
infectious,  and  enteric  is— it  is  important  that  these  fevers  should  be 
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differentiated.  Do  not  let  us  go  back  to  the  old  idea  of  a  hybrid  disease, 
or  snppose  that  a  new  disease  is  produced  by  the  poison  of  enteric  fever 
combined  with  that  of  malarial  fever.  I  am  glad  to  have  so  many 
endorsements  of  my  contention  that  camp  fevers  still  include  conditions 
as  yet  imperfectly  understood. 


Friday,  14th  August  1891. 


The  Chair  was  successively  occupied  by 
The  Vice-Presidents  of  the  Section. 


Prophylazie  de  la  Tabercxilose  Pnlmonaire ;  Mortalite  par  Phtisie 
dans  TArmee  Beige. 

PAR 

le  Docteur  V.  Looie,  Medecin  de  Regiment  au  3™®  Laneiers,  Bruges. 


Au  moment  oxi  le  Congres  examine  les  "  Conditions  hygieniques 
des  soldats  dans  les  garnisons,"  je  prends  la  liberte  d'appeler  votre 
attention  sur  le  plus  grand  fleau  de  la  plupart  des  armees'  en  temps  de 
paix,  la  tuberculose  pulmonaire  et  sur  ce  qu'il  y  a  de  mieux  a  faire,  a 
mon  humble  avis,  je  ne  dirai  pas  pour  I'extirper,  mais  pour  en  attenuer 
les  ravages  autant  que  faire  se  pent. 

Ces  ravages,  quoiqu'on  puisse  dire,  ne  sent  pas  assez  connus,  non 
pas  par  les  meilecins,  mais  par  eeux  que  les  medecins  doivent  inspirer 
et  de  qui  emanent  les  mesures  ou  les  ameliorations  que  nous  recom- 
mandons. 

Lorsqu'on  cherche  a  am^liorer  les  conditions  hygieniques  du  soldat 
je  crois  que  s'il  est  necessaire  de  se  preoccuper  de  toutes  les  maladies 
et  epidemics  qui  peuvent  se  declarer  en  temps  de  paix,  des  mesures 
a  prendre  a  Toccasion  d'une  guerre  qui  pent  6clater,  il  est  tout  aussi 
necessaire,  urgent  m^me,  de  se  preoccuper  de  la  gravity  et  de  la  pro- 
phylaxie  d*un  mal,  qui  est,  pour  Tarm^  surtout,  une  peste  incon- 
testable, universelle  et  permanente,  et,  qui  ne  nous  ^meut  peut-^tre  pas 
suflisamment,  preeis^ment  parcequ'elle  est  permanente,  et  a  c6t^  de  la 
quelle  toutes  les  autres  maladies  des  armees  ne  viennent  qu'en  seconde 
ligne,  quelqne  dignes  qu'elles  soient  de  notre  attention. 

Permettez  moi,  done,  d'indiquer  les  mesures  sur  lesquelles  il  y  a 
lieu,  me  semble-t-il,  d*insister  particulierement  en  vue  de  combattre  ou 
<rattenuer  le  mal  en  question,  dont  je  commencerai  par  etablir  la 
gravity  dans  Tarmee  Beige,  d'aprfes  une  statistique  de  30  ans,  dress^ 
par  rinspeetion  generale  du  Service  de  Sante  de  TArm^e. 
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Depuis  1862  la  mortality  par  phtisie  dans  les  hdpitaux  n'a  jamais 
^te  inf^rieure  au  cinqui^me,  a  prasque  toujours  atteint  le  quart,  et  a 
m^me  d^pass6  le  tiers  de  la  mortality  g6n6rale. 

De  plus,  a  c6t^  des  phtisiques  qui  meurent  dans  les  h6pitaux,  il  y 
en  a  quantity  d'autres  qui  sont  pensionn^s,  et  vous  savez  ee  qu'il  advient 
de  ces  demiers.  Ne  succombent-ils  pas  tdt  ou  tard  d  la  tuberculose  ? 
Autant  vient  done  les  considerer  eomme  morts. 

En  faisant  le  relev6  des  deehets,  a  ce  point  de  vue,  nous  sommes 
en  droit  de  declarer  que  la  perte  totale  par  tuberculose  pulmonaire  que 
subit  annuellement  Varmte  Beige  depuis  1868 — la  statistique  ne  donne 
pas  les  reformes  pour  phtisie  avant  1868 — n^a  jamais  eti  de  moins  d*vn 
quart,  a  depassi  plusieurs  fois  le  tiers,  et  mSme  la  moitiS  de  la 
mortalitd  gSn^ale,  et,  cela,  sur  une  population  triee,  choisie !  Le 
nombre  d'hommes  refuses  annuellement,  allant  eonstammeut  en  aug- 
mentant,  6tait  en  1889— derni^re  ann^  de  la  statistique — de  190  sur 
1,000  hommes  visit^s ! 

De  m^me  qu'il  y  a  moins  de  malades  et  de  morts  en  g^n^ral 
qu'autrefois,  il  y  a  aussi  moins  de  d^eds  par  phtisie ;  mais  ces  deux 
diminutions  sont  loin  de  marcher  de  pair.  Depuis  1868  la  diminution 
de  la  mortality  generale  est  de  62  pour  100,  alors  que  le  dechet 
par  phtisie  n'a  diminue  que  de  16  pour  100.  En  d'autres  termes,  au 
lieu  de  100  hommes,  par  exemple,  mourant  en  1868,  a  la  suite  de 
tontes  les  maladies  prises  indistinetement,  il  n'en  meurt  plus  que  38  en 
1889,  tandis  que  pour  100  hommes  suceombant  a  la  phtusie  en  1868  on 
en  perd  encore  84  actuellement  par  cette  affection. 

II  arrive  certainement  k  tons  les  m^decins  de  voir  avec  surprise  ou 
avec  stupefaction  la  phtisie  s'attaquer  a  des  personnes  qui,  sous  tons  les 
rapports,  leur  paraissaient  6tre  les  derni^res  sur  les  quelles  le  fl^au  d^it 
s'abattre.  Soyez  persuades,  MM.,  que  cette  douloureuse  stupefaction 
est  particuli^rement  reservee  aux  medecins  militaires. 

Nous  avons  lieu  de  croire  que  ce  qui  existe  dans  I'arm^  Beige 
se  passe  k  peu  pr^s  dans  les  autres  armies.  Dans  tel  pays  on  reforme 
ou  Ton  ^loigne  un  peu  plust6t  que  dans  tel  autre  ceux  que  menace  la 
tuberculose,  et  les  statistiques  peuvent  bien,  de  ce  chef,  r6v61er  quelques 
differences,  mais  la  vie  militaire,  en  temps  de  paix,  offre,  pour  ainsi  dire, 
partout  les  m^mes  dangers,  au  point  de  vue  dont  il  est  question,  et,  dans 
tous  les  cas,  donne  particulierement  et  largement  prise  a  la  phtisie. 
II  y  a  U  une  situation  d'ordre  ou  d'int^r^t  g6n6ral  ou  international, 
snrtout  par  ce  temps  de  service  militaire  de  plus  en  p.us  universel. 

Que  faire,  que  pent  I'hygiene  militaire  contre  ce  mal  si  ropandu  ? 
Ne  nous  attribuez  pas  d'illusions  et  permettez  que,  sans  entrer  dans  des 
<letails,  ni  m^me  dans  la  discussion  des  causes,  sans  m^connaitre  les 
tentatives  g^niales  et  autres  de  prophylaxie  de  ces  demiers  temps,  sans 
pordre  de  vue  I'influence  que  la  politique  elle-meme  exerce  indireetment 
snr  le  bien-6tre  du  soldat,  permettez  que  nous  vous  pr^sentions 
immediatement  nos  conclasions  ou  vous  indiquions  les  mesures  que  nous 
consid^rons  comme  les  meilleures  ou  les  moins  imparfaites. 
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I.  Ecarter  plus  s^v^ment  que  jamais  du  service  act  if  totts  les 
hommes  qui  paraissent  faibles  de  complexion.  Tenir  compte,  plus  que 
par  le  passe,  de  I'aptitude  aux  services  auxiliaires. 

II.  L'encombrement,  qui  vicie  I'air  dans  sa  compositiom  chimique 
et  microbieune,  etant  la  caracteristique  inevitable  de  T habitation  du 
soldat,  en  neutraliser.les  effets  le  plus  possible. 

Depuis  long  temps  on  a  compris  qu*il  n'est  pas  bon  que  la  troupe 
n'ait  qu'une  chamtre  a  habiter,  laquelle,  etant  toujours  occupee,  ne 
pent  jamais  etre  parfaitement  aeree,  nettoyee  ou  desinfectee  com  me  elle 
devrait  Tdtre.  On  a  commence  par  creer  des  salles  de  lecture  ou  des 
refectoires  a  part.  Nous  croyons  que,  quelque  soit  le  cube  d*air,  Tavenir 
est  a  la  separation  ou  k  la  creation  de  locaux  distincts  pour  le  jour  el 
pour  la  nuit,  indice  des  premieres  lueurs  d*hygifene  chez  tous  les  peuples, 
preoccupation  du  simple  particulier,  de  tous  les  hommes  au  sortir  de 
la  misere. 

L'acc^  des  chambres  k  coucher  etant  interdit  le  matiu,  le  plust6t 
possible,  elles  seront  largement  veutilees  jusqu'^  Tappel  du  soir,  beau- 
coup  mieux  qu'elles  ne  peuvent  I'^tre,  aujourd'hui,  par  les  systeme^  de 
ventilation  les  plus  perfection nes. 

L'atmosph^re  des  salles  occupces,  le  jour,  sera  renouvelee  de  mSmo 
pendant  la  nuit. 

Les  salles  ou  couloirs  d'ablutions  seront  adosses  ou  contigus  aux 
susdites  chambres,  on  plus  a  proximite  qu'ils  ne  le  sont  generalement. 

III.  Instituer  un  prix  d'hygiene  ou  de  proprete — proprete  du 
coi-ps,  du  v^tement  et  de  Thabitation — honore  a  T^gal  du  prix  de  tir  et 
des  plus  belles  distinctions  ou  recompenses. 

IV.  Le  soldat  ^tant  particuli^rement  ezpos^  aux  refroidissements, 
c'est  en  supprimer  ou  att^nuer  une-  cause  essentielle  que  de  le  v^tir  de 
telle  fa^on  que  son  v^tement — k  part  la  capote  ou  le  manteau — ne  soit 
l^as  d,-peu-pr^8  le  m^me  au  cceur  de  I'^t^  comme  par  I'hiver  le  plus 
rigoureux. 

V.  Ameliorer  sa  nourriture  et  la  varier  plus  qu*on  ne  le  fait 
generalement.  Laisser  au  soldat  le  benefice  realise  par  les  fournisseurs 
int^rmediaires. 

VI.  Laisser  le  moius  longtemps  possible  a  la  caserne  en  remplissaut 
rapidement  les  formalit^s  administratives  et  y  isoler  plus  qu'on  ne  le  fait, 
les  militaires  proposes  pour  la  reforme  a  cause  de  phtisie. 

VII.  Le  m^decin  en  faisant  la  visite  g^nerale,  recherchera,  non 
seulement  les  veneriens  et  les  galeux,  mais  portera  surtout  son  attention 
sur  les  hommes  que  lui  paraissent  maigrir  et  palir  depuis  quelque 
temps. 

VIII.  Faire  comprendre  aux  hommes,  autant  que  faire  se  pent, 
que,  si  la  vie  militaire  fortifie,  retrempe  et  assouplit  le  corps,  elle 
expose  particulidrement  k  certaines  affections  et  notamment  a  la  phtisie^ 
dont  il  faut  se  garer  en  evitant  les  exces,  la  malproprete,  Tinconduite,  les 
mauvaises  nuits  pass^es  k  la  salle  de  police,  en  un  mot,  tout  ce  qui  ce 
affaiblit  le  corps  et  donne  plus  de  prise  au  mal  en  question. 

IX.  Cela  nous  conduit  k  la  mesure  ou  au  motif  qui  est  la  justifica- 
tion  meme    de   notre  humble  communication,  c'est    la    necessite   de 
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ib'ssiper  Tignorance  du  mal,  de  faire  sortir  la  v^rit6  du  milieu  trop 
restreint  ou  trop  special  ou  elle  est  coniinee.  II  faut  qu'elle  soit  connue, 
appr^ci^e  davantage  par  ceux-la  m^mes  qui  sont  appel^s  a  voter  ou  a 
accorder  les  mesures  ou  les  ameliorations  recommand^es.  On  aurait 
grandement  tort  de  croire  que,  parceque  les  faits  et  les  chiffres,  comme 
ceux  qui  j'ai  cites,  ont  d^j^  figur^  avec  plus  ou  moins  d'exactitude  dans 
des  journaux  de  m^deciue  et  autres,  de  croire,  dis-je,  que  cette  mortalite 
par  phtisie  dans  Tarmee  soit  suffisamment  connue. 

La  v^rite  est  non  seulement  ignoree  par  les  plus  directement 
interess^s,  les  soldats,  mais  j'ai  pu  me  convaincre  que  parmi  des 
hommes  tr^s  instniits  et  consciencieux,  parmi  ceux-la  meme,  par  exemple, 
qui  a  titre  de  d^l^gues  civils  doivent  statuer  sur  Tadmission  ou  le  rejet 
des  miliciens,  il  en  est  plus  d'un  qui  a  ^t^  stup^fait  devant  la  petite,  mais 
lugubre  statistique  qui  precMe,  et  que  m^me  plus  d*un  confrere 
excellent,  instruit,  sincere — je  ne  parle  pas  de  ceux  qui  savent  toujours 
tout — m'a  francheraent  avou6  son  etonnement.  On  connaissait  plus  ou 
moins  le  mal,  mais  on  ignorait  qu'il  fut  si  grave. 

Dfes  lors  n'ai  je  pas  raison  de  croire  qu'il  faut  saisir  toutes  les 
occasions  pour  mettre  en  lumi^re  les  ravages  de  la  tuberculose  dann 
Tarm^?  J'ai  cru  faire  de  bonne  hygiene  en  essayant  de  donner  h 
cette  v^rit^  la  publicity,  la  consecration  d'un  Congres.  S*il  pent  en 
r^sulter  quelque  bien  pour  nos  semblables,  pour  ceux  surtout  qui 
defendent  leur  pays,  j'estime  ne  pas  vous  avoir  fait  perdre  votre  temps, 
ni  vous  avoir  d6toum6s  de  votre  mission.  Et  pour  vous  dire  toute  ma 
pensee,  je  crois  qu'^tant  donne  le  caract^re  universel  de  la  frequence 
particuli^rement  redoutable  de  la  tuberculose  dans  Tarmac,  le  Congres 
ferait  oeuvre  sage,  bumanitaire  et  ^minemment  hygi^nique  en  ^mettant 
le  voeu  que  le  mal  sur  lequel  nous  sommes  tous  d'accord,  et  si  possible 
les  mesures  a  prendre — celles  qui  precedent  ou  autres — soient  port^s  a 
la  connaissance  de  qui  de  droit :  1®  de  ceux  que  decident  de  I'admission 
ou  du  rejet  des  miliciens ;  2°  de  tous  ceux  qui,  grands  et  petits,  ont 
voix  au  chapitre,  quand  il  s'agit  du  casernement,  du  v^tement,  de  la 
nourriture,  en  un  mot  de  I'bygi^ne  de  la  troupe. 


->-«o<^c>-<- 


DISCUSSION*. 

Dr.  von  Colar,  Director-General,  Medical  Department,  German 
Army,  sagte :— Den  vorgetragenen  Principien  kann  ich  mich  im  AUge- 
meinen  nur  anschliessen.  Die  Schwierigkeit  liegt  nur  in  der  Ausfiihrunff . 
Die  Wissenschaft  reicht  noch  nicht  aus,  um  zu  sagen,  welcher  Soldat  ist 
nur  schwachlich  und  wird  sich  gut  entwickeln  und  welcher  ist  tuberculos  j 
das  ist  rechtzeitig  schwer  und  oft  gar  nicht  festzustellen.  Zur  Vermei- 
dung  der  Ansteckung  ist  in  der  deutschen  Armee  im  Prinzip  alle& 
Erforderliche  angebahnt,  die  grosste  Beinlichkeit  wird  erstrebt,  die 
Montirungsstiicke  werden  desinficirt,  die  Soldaten  werden  gewohnt,  in 
mit  Wasser  gefiillte  Spucknapfe  zu  spuckon  u.  s.  w.  Seit  lange  wird  dieser 
Angelegenheit  wissenschaftlich  und  administrativ  die  grosste  Aufmerk- 
samkeit  zugewendet  und  ist  in  voUer  Verbesserung,  wie  die  Erfolge 
bereits  zeigen. 

I    p.  2258.  jj 
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Dr.  Xirolmer,  Surgeon-Major,  Prussian  Army,  Hanover,  sagte : — 
Die  Frage  der  Verbreitnng  der  Tuborkulose  muss  meiner  Ansicht  nach  von 
zwei  Gesichtspunkten  in  Angriff  genommen  werden,  einmal  miissen  die 
Leute  in  den  crsten  Monaten  der  Dienstzeit  genau  iiberwacht  werden, 
und  zweitens  muss  dafiir  gesorgt  werden,  dass  der  Auswnrf  sicher 
deainficirt  werde. 

Es  ist  mit  Sicherheit  nachgewiesen,  dass  die  grosse  Mehrzahl  der 
Tuberkulosen  im  ersten  Dienstjabr,  ja  im  ersten  Vicrteljahr  der  Dienst- 
zeit steht.  Man  muss  also  nicht  nur  bei  der  Ausbebung  und  Ausstellung 
die  Mannschaften  genau  unteraucben,  sondern  aucb  weiter  im  Auge 
bebalten.  Es  ist  meiner  Ansicbt  nach  erforderlich,  sie  alle  14  Tage  zu 
untersuchen,  und  Tor  allem  die  Leute  genau  untersuchen,  die  Husten  und 
Auawurf  haben.  Sie  miissen  baldmoglicbst  der  Lazaretbbehandlung 
zugefiihrt  werden. 

Sodann  muss  der  Auswurf  ins  Auge  gefasst  werden.  Die  Woge, 
welche  der  Tuberkelbacillus  wahlt,  konnen  dreier  Art  sein.  Impfung, 
Aufnahme  mit  der  Nahrung  und  Einathmung.  Was  die  Impfung 
betrifft,  so  ist  ja  bekannt,  dass  sich  die  Tuborkulose  biiufig  an  Yer- 
letzungen  anschliesst.  Icb  erinnere  z.  B.  an  cinen  Fall,  wo  ein  junges 
Madchen,  welches  Ohrringe  Ton  einer  phthisiachen  Yerwandten  geerbt 
und  ohne  Desinfection  angelegt  hatte,  cine  lokale  Entziindung  am  Obr 
und  alsbald  allgemeine  Tuborkulose  bekam.  Dann  aind  auch  die  Falle 
nicht  selten,  wo  Lazarethgehiilfen  und  Krankenwarter  beim  Keinigen  der 
mit  Sputum  gefiillten  Glaser,  dieselben  zerbrechen,  sich  schneiden  und 
an  Tuberkuloae  erkranken.  Ich  konnte  noch  viele  Beispiele  von 
derar tiger  Infektion  anfiihren.  Es  ist  klar,  dass  hier  doch  auch  der 
Schwerpunkt  auf  den  Auswurf  zu  legen  ist. 

Zweitens  kommt  die  Aufnahme  der  Tuberkelbacillen  durch  die 
Nahrung  in  Betracht.  Milch,  auch  Fleisch  sind  nicht  selten  tuberkuli-s, 
viel  hiiufiger,  meiner  Ansicht  nach,  als  man  gewohnlich  annimmt. 

Yor  allem  aber  findet  die  Ansteckung  durch  Einathmung  statt,  und 
das  kommt  in  der  Weise  zu  Stande,  dass  der  Auswurf  zertreten, 
verstaubt  und  mit  dem  Staube  eingeathmet  wird.  Tuberkelbacillen 
sind  ja  ausserordentlich  widerstandsfahig  gegen  das  Austrocknen  und 
konnen  sich  also  lange  Zeit  hindurch  infektionsfiihig  erhalten.  Es  kommt 
also  meiner  Ansicht  nach  Alles  darauf  an,  den  Auswurf  zu  vernichten. 

Die  grosse  Eesistenz  der  Tuberkelbacillen  macht  jedoch  grosse 
Schwierigkeiten.  Die  Tuberkelbacillen  widerstehen  nach  den  Unter- 
suchungen  von  Stabsarzt  Jaeger  der  50  °/o  Kalkmilch,  nach  Laplace 
auch  der  5  °/o  Carbolsaure  und  dem  1  7oo  Sublimat.  Es  kommt  hinzu, 
dass  es  kostspielig  ist,  bei  einer  so  langwierigen  BIrankheit  wie  die 
Tuberkulose  den  Auswurf  chemikalisch  zu  desinficiren.  Auch  ist  das 
nicht  ungefahrlich,  den  Kranken  lange  Zeit  hindurch  so  gefahrliche 
Mittel,  wie  die  Desinfektionsmittel  sind,  in  die  Hand  zu  geben.  Man 
neigt  sich  daher  auf  vielen  Seiten  der  Ansicht  zu,  dass  man  vom  Desinfi- 
ciren des  Auswurfs  iiberhaupt  Abstand  zu  nehmen  habe.  Dies  halte  ich 
aber  fiir  ganzlich  unzulassig. 

Denn  ich  habe  ans  den  Berichten  der  Preussischen  Armee  den  Nachweis 
gefiihrt,  dass  die  Lazarethgehiilfen  3  mal  mehr,  die  Krankenwarter  in  noch 
h5herem  Grade  der  Tuberkulose  ausgesetzt  sind  als  die  iibrigen  Soldaten. 
Dies  ist  auch  in  anderen  Armeen,  z.  B.  der  frauzosischen,  der  Fall.  Wir 
haben  aber  meines  Erachtens  die  Pflicht,  die  Leute,  welche  unsere 
Soldaten  pflegen,  gegen  Ansteckung  ganz  besonders  zu  schiitzen. 
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£s  kt  bei  una  Torgeschrieben,  die  Speiglaser  darch  Aasspulen  mit 
kochendem  Wasser  zu  reinigen. .  Dies  halte  ich  aber  fiir  nicht  geniigend. 
Denn  das  Wasser,  welches  die  Warter  aus  der  Lazarethkiiche  empfangen, 
ist  nicht  mehr  heiss,  wcnn  es  mit  dem  Auswurf  in  Beruhrang  kommt. 
Ausserdem  ist  der  Answnrf  bo  zah  uud  klebrig,  dass  er  sich  durch  Ans- 
sptilen  nicht  aus  den  Glasern  entfernen  lasst,  sondern  dass  man  die  Hande 
zu  Hiilfe  nehmen  moss.  Nan  ist  ja  den  Lazarethgehulfen  vorgeschrieben , 
sich  nach  jeder  Handreichnng  zu  desinficiren.  Allein  Gewohnheit  an 
die  (xefahr  macht  gleichgultig  gegen  dieselbe,  auch  kommt  Bequemlich- 
keit  hinzu.  Die  Desinfektion  unterbleibt  daher  moistens,  und  so  ist  die 
Anstecknng  moglich. 

Wir  brauchen  aber  gar  nicht  die  Hiinde  in  den  Schoss  zu  legen.  Es 
giebt  eine  sehr  einfache  Art  der  Sputum-Desinfektion.  Man  braucht  den 
Auswurf  nur  zu  kochen,  um  die  Bacillen  sicher  zu  vernichten.  Ich  babe 
gefunden,  dass  10  Minuten  lange  Behandlung  dos  uAuswurfs  mit 
stromendem  Wasserdampf  hierzu  geniigt.  Und  ich  liabo  eiuen  sehr 
einfachen  und  billigen  Apparat  angegeben,  mit  dem  der  Auswurf  in  den 
Lazarethen  leicht  zu  vernichten  ist.  Er  ist  dem  riihmlich  bekannten 
Soxleth'achea  Milch-Koch-Apparat  nachgebildet.  Es  ist  cin  ziemlich 
grosser  Blechkessel  mit  awei  Eiusatzen,  deren  jeder  5  Spuckglaser 
anfnehmen  kann.  Bringt  man  die  Spuckglaser  }  Stundo  vom  Anfaug 
das  Dampfens  ab  hinein,  so  ist  alien  Anforderungen  geniigt.  Ich  habe 
tuberkulosen  Auswurf  vor  und  nach  der  Desinfektion  VorsucLsthieren  in 
die  Bauchhohle  eingespritzt.  Yor  der  Desinfektion  fiihrte  der  Auswurf 
sicher  in  4  bis  6  Wochen  den  Tod  herbei,  wahrend  die  mit  dcin  desin- 
ficirten  Auswurf  geimpften  Thiere  gesund  blieben. 

Man  muss  meiner  Ansicht  nach  derartige  Apparate  in  Krankenhauser 
und  Lazarethe  einfiihren.  Lhr  Preis — etwa  1  Pfund— spricht  nicht 
dagegen.  Er  ist  wahrhaftig  gering  im  Yergleich  zu  dem  Segen,  den  er 
zu  bringen  im  Stande  ist.  Der  Apparat  ist  durch  das  WohlwoUen  des 
Koniglich  Preussischen  Kriegsministeriums  zur  Prilfung  zugelassen 
worden;  in  den  Lazarethen  in  Hannover  uad  Miinster  wird  derselbe 
gepriift  und  hat  sich  rorziiglich  bewahrfc.  Ebenso  wiirde  die  Einfiihrung 
dieses  Apparates  in  E[Asernen  von  der  segensreichsten  Bedeulung  sein. 

Dr.  Jules  F^lix,  Hon.  Physician  to  His  Majesty  the  Kiug  of  the 
Belgians,  drew  attention  to  a  point  which  appears  most  important.  It 
is  not  enough  to  take  all  necessary  measui'es  to  destroy  or  extirpate 
tuberculosis  from  armies,  but  it  is  also  necessary  to  close  all  doors  by 
which  it  can  enter. 

In  Belgium  the  law  directs  that  in  the  case  of  feeble  constitutions, 
without  tuberculosis  being  evidently  manifested  by  lesions,  the  recruits 
shall  not  be  accepted  in  the  military  service,  but  be  put  back  for  a  time  and 
subsequently  re-examined  by  the  civil  doctors  appointed  by  the  recruiting 
council  for  that  purpose. 

K  it  is  not  easy  to  diagnose  phthisis  in  an  individual  whom  the 
physicians  of  the  council  of  recruiting  do  not  know,  and  if  there  are  no 
positive  signs  of  the  second  or  third  stages  of  phthisis,  it  becomes  much 
more  difficult,  sometimes  even  impossible,  to  diagnose  it  in  its  first  stage. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  often  happens  that  recruits  who  have  been  put  back 
by  the  physicians  on  the  ground  of  weak  constitution  seek  to  aggravate 
their  symptoms  in  order  to  get  definitely  rejected  by  that  branch  of  the 
army  to  which  such  recruits  would  be  appointed.    Others,  who  desire  a 
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military  career,  seek  to  conceal  their  symptoms  in  order  to  enter  the 
army,  in  which  case  the  family  doctor  could  give  most  valuable  opinions 
to  the  recruiting  council.  Here  we  see  grave  consequences,  the  entrance 
to  the  army  of  tuberculosis  which  results  from  this  state  of  things, 
and  to  whrch  the  attention  of  the  civil  and  military  authorities  should  be 
directed  in  order  to  absolutely  keep  out  of  the  army  those  young  fellows 
in  the  first  stage  of  phthisis.  There  is  another  point  which  is  not 
sufficiently  brought  forward,  and  that  is  the  method  of  propagation  of 
phthisis  by  washing  soldiers'  linen.  In  most  armies,  soiled  linen  is  washed 
in  cold  water,  from  which  it  follows  that  a  single  pocket-handkerchief 
stained  by  tuberculosis  matter  washed  in  cold  water  and  thrown  among 
other  linen  is  sufficient  to  contaminate  the  whole  of  the  soldiers'  clothing. 
It  appears,  therefore,  that  the  linen  should  be  washed  in  steam  at  KKP  C. 
for  the  bacillus  to  be  destroyed. 

l>r.  Haaubleton,  President  of  the  Polytechnic  Physical  Develop- 
ment Society,  said : — I  have  listened  with  great  pleasure  to  Dr.  Logie's 
very  important  paper.  The  subject  with  which  it  deals  is  one  of  the 
most  important,  if  not  the  most  important,  that  could  be  brought  before 
this  section  of  the  Congress.  Daring  the  five  years  1880-84,  there  were 
(5,749  admissions  into  hospital  of  tubercular  disease  (331  deaths,  1,063  in- 
valids sent  home  from  abroad,  and  2,356  finally  discharged)  from  the 
British  army.  I  give  these  statistics  because  they  clearly  show  the 
serious  drain  which  consumption  causes  in  our  army,  and  the  urgency  for 
the  adoption  of  any  measures  that  will  put  an  end  to  it. 

Dr.  Logic  makes  some  very  important  suggestions  towards  the 
attainment  of  that  object.  In  calling  attention  to  the  necessity  for 
the  admission  of  men  of  good  physique,  to  the  regular  medical  inspection 
of  the  men,  and  to  the  good  hygienic  state  of  their  habits  and  surround- 
ings, he  points  out  the  directions  in  which  measures  must  be  taken  to 
effectively  secure  the  prevention  ol  consumption  in  military  life.  I  should 
like  to  make  some  observations  on  these  points.  And  first  with  reference 
to  the  physique  :  the  standard  adopted  in  our  army  a.<i  regards  recruits 
is  unscienti^c  and  bad,  it  does  not  recognise  the  fact  that  the  girth  of  the 
chest  increases  with  each  inch  of  stature,  and  it  is  much  too  low.  Brents* 
medium  standard  ought  to  be  the  minimum  required  of  every  man  who 
is  placed  upon  the  eff*ective  list.  It  is  no  objection  to  say  we  cannot  obtain 
a  sufficient  number  of  recruits  possessing  that  standard,  because,  as  I 
have  shown  at  the  Polytechnic,  it  is  easy  to  develop  the  men  up  to  it. 
The  average  increase  of  the  chest  girth  of  100  members  of  our  society 
was  2  inches,  that  of  the  third  class  being  If  inches,  the  second  2J  inches, 
and  the  first  3S  inches.  The  gold  medals  of  the  society  being  given  to 
members  who  had  obtained  an  increase  of  6i,  5,  and  4|  inches  respec- 
tively. It  is  clear  that  the  increase  of  the  girth  that  has  been  obtained 
by  men  engaged  from  8  to  12  or  more  hours  daily  in  such  occupations 
as  printers,  compositors,  tailors,  clerks,  watchmakers,  carpenters, 
drapers,  &c.  can  be  very  easily  obtained  by  our  soldiers.  I  must  point 
out  the  fact  that  this  development  has  not  been  obtained  by  gymnastic 
training.  True  physical  development  consists  in  ascertaining  the  ten- 
dencies of  all  the  conditions  to  which  our  bodies  are  subjected  by  their 
habits  and  surroundings,  and  in  the  application  of  that  knowledge  to  our 
own  protection  and  advantage. 

If,  therefore,  we  cannot  obtain  the  recruits  possessing  the  required 
standard  we  must  develop  them  up  to  it. 
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Medical  inspection  should  be  directed  to  the  ascertainment  of  the 
chest-girth,  the  range  of  movement,  the  vital  capacity,  and  the  power  of 
inspiration  and  respiration  at  certain  fixed  periods  of,  say,  a  month,  and 
those  observations  should  be  recorded. 

I  would  point  out  that  Hutchinson's  standards  are  much  too  low,  and 
that  the  range  of  movement  should  be  not  less  than  4i  inches.  There  are 
in  our  army  many  conditions  that  are  very  injurious  to  the  soldiers*  health. 
I  emphatically  agree  with  Professor  Welch,  of  Netley,  that  consumption 
in  the  army  is  directly  produced  by  the  conditions  to  which  he  refers  in 
his  splendid  work  on  consumption  in  the  army  and  the  inferior  physique 
of  the  men.  I  am  satisfied  that  it  is  easy  to  practically  put  an  end  to  this 
disease  in  the  ranks,  or,  in  other  words,  to  stamp  out  consumption  in  the 
army,  and  I  hope  that  Dr.  Logic's  paper  and  the  discussion  before  this 
section  of  the  Congress  will  cause  the  authorities  of  all  nations  to  take  the 
necessary  measures  for  that  purpose. 

Surgeon-General  Br.  W,  J.  de  Meyer  said : — The  several  mea- 
sures which  are  mentioned  by  our  honoured  President  and  by  the 
author  of  the  paper  arc  taken  in  the  Dutch  army,  and  this  with  the  most 
satisfactory  results. 


Tentes  et  Baraqnes. 

PAR 

Monsieur  le  Docteur  Duchaussoy,  agreg6  de  la  Faculty  de  m^decine 
de  Paris,  Fondateur  de  TAssociation  des  Dames  Fran9aises. 


Lequel  des  deux  est  preferable,  comme  moyeii  d'hospitalisation 
temporaire,  de  la  tente  ou  de  la  baraque  ? 

Les  perfectionnements  que  ces  deux  syst^mes  d'hospitalisation  ont 
refUB  dans  ces  dernieres  ann^es,  rendent  la  r^ponse  difficile,  si  on  ne 
coDsid^re  que  les  avantages  et  les  inconvenients  de  la  tente  et  de  la 
baraque,  apr^s  qu'elles  ont  ete  montees.  En  effet,  au  point  de  vue  de 
I'antiseptie,  de  I'^galit^  de  la  temperature,  de  I'aeration,  et  de  la 
resistance  aux  agents  atmospheriques,  on  peut  arriver  a  des  resultats  k 
pen  prfes  de  meme  valeur,  soit  k  I'aide  de  la  tente,  soit  k  I'aide  de  la 
baraque. 

Cependant,  il  f aut  remarquer  que  le  renouvellement  constant  de  Pair 
est  plus  assure  avec  les  tentes,  k  cause  de  la  permeabilite  de  la  toile,  et 
que  la  disinfection  des  tentes,  construites  en  fer  et  en  toile,  est  plus 
facile  et  plus  prompte  que  celle  des  baraques  en  bois  ou  en  carton. 

Mais  quand  il  s'agit  d'iustaller  ces  deux  esp^cos  d'abri,  il  faut 
convenir  que  s'il  est  vrai  qu'on  a  plus  generalement  sous  la  main  les 
materiaux  de  construction  des  baraques,  il  est  plus  difficile  de  les  edifier 
avec  tons  les  soins  que  I'hygi^ne  reclame. 

La  tente,  au  contraire,  est  plus  facilement  transportable,  plus  legfere,, 
moins  dispendieuse  et  se  monte  plus  promptement. 
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L' Association  des  Dames  Fran(^aises  a  pref^re  le  syst^me  des 
tentes ;  raais  ei>rfaisant  subir  d'iinportants  changements  aux  nio<l^les  qui 
ont  ^t6  employes  jusqu*ici. 

Ces  changements  ont  pour  but  de  reponcke  a  une  destination 
8p6ciale.  Les  tentes  de  TAssociation  ne  constituent  pas  des  ambulances 
temporaires  sur  le  champ  de  bataille ;  elles  doivent  6tre  des  hSpitaua.' 
auxiliairesy  loin  des  champs  de  bataille.  Ces  hdpitaux  doivent  le  plus 
souvent  rester  plusieurs  mois  sur  le  m^me  terrain,  cependant  il  serait 
facile  de  les  demonter  et  de  les  transplanter,  si  le  terrain  primitivement 
choisi  devenait  malsain. 

La  tente  qui  sert  de  t}'pe  a  ces  h6pitaux  auxiliaires  a  ^te  expos^  a 
Paris  en  1889. 

Nous  avons  decrit  alors  tons  les  detaik  de  sa  construction  et  de  son 
am^nagement,  avec  un  mobilier  tout  en  f er ;  nous  ne  reproduirons  pas 
ici  ces  details,  mais  pour  permettre  d'appr^cier  les  resultats  pratiques 
que  cette  tente  peut  donner,  nous  en  rappellerons  les  dispositions 
essenti  elles : 

Chacune  des  cinq  tentes  qui  composent  n6tre  hdpital  a  des  parois 
doubles,  laissant  entre  elles  un  intervalle   d*un   m^tre.     La  tente   est 
longue  de  18  metres,  et  son  ossature  enti^rement  en  fer,  plein  ou  creux, 
suivant  les  parties,  lui  donne  a  la  fois  beaucoup  de  solidit6  et  de  leg^ret^ 
il  n*y  a  pas  de  colonnes  qui  la  soutiennent  k  Tint^rieur. 

Entre  les  deux  toiles  il  n'existe  pas  de  parquet ;  le  sol  de  ce  couloir 
a  6t^  simplement  battu,  puis  reconvert  d'une  couche  de  gravier.  Cette 
disposition  permet  d'^viter  la  trepidation  que  donneraient  les  pas  des 
gens  de  service  ;  car  la  majeure  partie  du  service  se  fait  par  ce  couloir 
qui  r^gne  tout  autour  de  Pespace  occup6  par  les  malades. 

La  monture  en  fer  permet  d'augmenter  ou  de  diminuer  la  hauteur 
de  la  tente,  suivant  qu'on  Tempi oie  en  ^te  ou  en  hiver,  ou  suivant  les 
moyens  de  chauffage  dont  on  dispose. 

Dans  le«  circonstances  ordinaires,  le  plafond  se  trouve  a  une  hauteur 
de  4  metres  50  au  dessus  du  parquet.  En  hiver  chaque  malade  peut 
avoir  24  metres  cubes  d'air,  si  la  tente  est  abaissee;  en  ete  il  a 
30  metres  cubes  si  on  laisse  a  la  tente  toute  sa  hauteur. 

Pendant  Tete  de  1889,  la  tente  h6pital  est  restee  exposee  six  mois 
aux  tempetes  de  I'et^  ;  elle  y  a  fort  bien  resiste.  Malgre  les  chaleurs  du 
mois  de  Juin  et  de  Juillet,  la  temperature  interieure  y  est  toujours  restee 
agr6able,  quoique  la  tente  fut  traversee  sans  cesse  par  un  tres  grand 
nombre  de  personues.  Ce  resultat  6tait  du  :  a  la  hauteur  de  la  tente ;  a 
la  ventilation  par  le  fatte,  et  k  la  resistance  que  la  couche  d'air  peripberi- 
que  emprisonn^e  entre  les  deux  toiles,  opposait  a  la  chaleur  ext^rieure. 

Mais  on  devait  se  demander  si  la  tente  se  comporterait  aussi  bien 
pendant  les  gel6es  et  les  tempetas  de  I'hiver ;  s*il  serait  aussi  facile  d'y 
mainteuir  la  temperature  necessaire  aux  malades,  qu'il  avait  ^te  facile 
d'y  ^viter  Texc^s  de  chaleur  et  Tair  confine  en  ^t^. 

Ces  questions  ne  pouvaient  etre  rosolnes  que  par  une  experimenta- 
tion serieuse,  faite  au  ca3ur  de  Thiver,  dans  la  tente  transformee  en 
h6pital  r^el,  et  pleine  de  malades. 
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Cette  experience  a  ^t^  commencee  le  18  Janvier  1891,  dans  une 
canipagiie  des  environs  de  Paris ;  elle  a  dure  julqu'  au  20  Mars.  Les 
chambres  des  quatre  coins  de  la  tente  ont  et4  consaer^  au  service ; 
rinterieur  de  la  tente  a  re9u  13  malades  et  un  gardien  j  en  tout 
14  lits. 

Les  r^sultats  du  traitement  medical  et  du  traitement  chirurgical  ont 
^te  excellents  ;  il  n'y  a  pas  lieu  de  nous  en  occuper  ici ;  les  conditions 
ht/gieniques  et  metdorologiguesy  ^tudiees  avec  beaucoup  de  soin,  puis 
controlees  par  les  m^decins  et  les  chirurgiens  les  plus  6minents  de  Paris 
me  semblent  present^  un  interet  tout  particulier.  Je  vais  tacber  de 
vous  les  faire  appr^cier  succintement. 

Pendant  toute  la  duree  de  Texperience,  la  temperature  de  Tinterieur 
de  la  salle  s'est  maintenue  a  environ  18°  centigrades  au'dessus  de  zero, 
m^me  quand  la  temperature  ext^rieure  etait  tombee  a  11°  au-dessous  de 
zero,  comme  cela  est  arrive  le  3  Mars. 

L'air  compris  entre  ces  deux  toiles,  qui  forment  le  pourtour  de  la 
tente,  ne  presentait  ordinairement  que  5°  ou  6°  au-dessus  de  z4ro ;  il  y 
a  eu  cependant  des  variations  assez  considerables,  suivant  la  temperature 
ext^rieure ;  on  pent  ainsi  appr^cier  le  r61e  d'interm6diaire  regularisateur 
que  ce  matelas  d'air  jouait,  par  rapport  k  Pair  int^rieur  de  la  tente. 

Les  tbermometres  places  aux  sommets  de  la  tente  interieure  mar- 
quaient  une  temperature  plus  elev^e  que  ceux  qui  etaient  au  m^me 
niveau  que  les  malades. 

Quant  aux  observations  hygrometriques  elles  ont  confirm e  ce  qui 
avait  deja  ete  reeonnu  pour  les  autres  systemes  de  tentes  a  doubles 
parois :  L'humidite  a  toujours  6t6  moder^e  a  Tinterieur,  m6me  en  temps 
de  neige  et  de  pluie. 

Comment  sefait  la  circulation  de  Pair  dans  la  tente  f 

Les  observations  ont  6te  faites  et  not^  au  moyen  de  f euilles  leg^res 
de  papier  flottant  aux  ouvertures  du  sommet  de  la  toile  ext^rieure, 
c6t6  sud  et  c6te  nord,  et  en  face  du  treillage  metallique  de  la  toile 
interieure. 

Des  feuilles  semblal)les  etaient  placees  dans  les  couloirs  et  au-dessus 
d'eux,  a  Tendroit  ou  les  deux  toiles  se  rapprochent.  On  a  observe  que 
le  mouvement  de  I'air  se  faisait  presque  exclusivement  de  rint6rieur 
vers  I'ext^rieur,  a  fort  pen  d'exceptions  pr^s. 

Dans  ces  couloirs  le  mouvement  6tait  tr^s  peu  appreciable  ;  mais 
i  Tendroit  du  raccord  des  deux  toiles,  le  mouvement  se  faisait  de 
rinterieur  vers  les  couloirs  et  il  se  produisait  quelquefois  en  sens 
contraire,  faisant  ainsi  va  et  vient.  Dans  le  bas  du  rideau  de  porte, 
Fair  pen^tre  du  dehors,  ainsi  que  par  les  inuombwibles  et  imperceptibles 
pores  du  tissu  des  toiles. 

Le  plus  petite  partie  de  cet  air  pon^tre  dans  les  ponies  et  en  active 
la  combustion  ;  le  restfe  s'echauffe  aux  pju'ois  et  se  repand  dans  la  salle 
oi  il  est  m61e  par  le  mouvement  imperceptible  et  contiiuiol.  Ce  mouve- 
ment a*5cendant  emporte  par  les  treillages  les  Emanations  de  la  salle, 
dans  I'espace  superieur,  au  sommet,  entre  les  deux  toiles  et  les  ecoule 
ensuite  par  les  ouvertures  des  deux  pignons. 
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Comme  il  y  a  dans  la  tente  un  va  et  vient  oontinuel,  Tnir  chauff6 
<lonne  la  m^me  sensatibn  agreable  que  Tair  des  champs  dans  la  belle 
saison,  et  ne  ressemble  en  rien  k  Fatmosph^re  charg^e  des  hdpitaux. 

Toutes  ces  obser/ations  ont  ete  verifiees  par  le  Docteur  Gniby. 

Resistance  de  la  tente  aux  ouragans. 

Un  fort  ouragan  n'^branlerait-il  pas  la  tente  et  ne  porterait-il  pas 
prejudice  aux  malades?  La  tente  a  parfaitement  resist^  a  la  temp^te 
du  23  Janvier,  qui  a  sevi  a  raison  d'une  vitesse  de  80  kilometres  k 
Theure  a  Tobservatoire  de  Montmartre  et  de  100  kilometres  au  sommet 
de  la  Tour  Eiffel ;  et  personne  n'en  a  souffert.  Une  simple  corde  fut 
attaehee  aux  deux  pignons  et  fix^e  aux  mure  voisins  pendant  cette 
temp^te;  on  ne'fit  pas  usage  des  piquets  et  des  contreventements). 

Resistance  de  la  tente  d  la  neige. 
La  neige    n'a  pas  s^journe  sur  la  tente ;  elle  y  fondait  k  mesure 
qu'elle  tombait,  pendant  qu'elle  est  rest^e  trois  jours  sur  le  sol. 

Chauffage  de  la  Tente, 

La  tente  a  ete  chauffee  jour  et  nuit  par  deux  poeles  calorif^res, 
alimentes  par  du  coke,  ou  par  Tanthracite ;  Tun  est  plac^  au  nord, 
Tautre  au  sud.  La  fumee  sort  par  un  tuyau  qui  parcourt  la  tente  du 
sud  au  nord  presque  dans  toute  sa  longueur,  pour  aboutir  au  pignon 
du  nord.  L'air  n'est  nullement  vici^  par  les  gaz  de  la  combustion, 
6tant,  comme  on  I'a  vu,  constamment  renouvele,  doucement  et  uni- 
formement,  sans  courants  nuisibles,  de  sortc  que  la  respiration  des 
malades  n'^prouve  aucune  g6ne. 

Ce  mode  de  chauffage  pent  done,  k  quelques  modifications  pr^s, 
convenir  parfaitement  a  la  tente  ;  quoique  la  combustion  soit  lente,  la 
masse  et  la  circulation  de  Fair  sont  telles  que  les  malades  n'en  ressentent 
aucun  inconvenient.  II  est  a  remarquer,  cependant,  que  malgr6  la 
couche  d'eau  dont  ces  poeles  ^taient  envelopp<^s,  et  malg^  Temploi  des 
petits  paravents,  il  y  avait  des  moments  od  la  temperature  s'tSlevait  a 
i^3  degres  centigrades  aux  deux  extremites  de  la  salle,  pr^s  des  ponies. 

Cet  exc^s  de  temperature,  bien  qu'il  ait  et6  de  trfes  courte  dur^e, 
pent  avoir  de  graves  inconvenients  pour  certains  malades.  II  faut  encore 
noter  que  les  vents  ^^olents  peuvent  produire  des  oscillations  dans  le 
long  tuyau  qui  est  commun  aux  deux  poeles  et  qui  traverse  toute  la 
tente.  II  en  r^sulte  que  ce  tuyau  doit  etre  I'objet  d'une  surveillance 
continuelle. 

Tons  ces  inconvenients  disparaissent  quand  on  fait  usage  du 
cliauffage  r^glementaite  de  la  tente;  c'est-A-dire  d'un  calorif^re  plac6 
en  terre  a  Text^rieur  de  la  tente  et  dont  les  tuyaux  conduisenta  I'interieur 
de  Tair  chaud  ou  de  Teau  cbaude. 

Plancher  de  la  Tente, 
Pendant  Tessai  d'hospitalisation  la  salle  des  malades  a  ^te  munie 
d'un  plancher,  pose  sur  des  pieces  de  bois,  qui  laissaient  un  vide  de 
30  centimetres  entre  ce  plancher  et  le  sol.     Ce  plancher  etait  lav6  tous 
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les  jours  avec  une  solution  ph^niqu^  ou  une  solution  de  sublim^,  et  tenu 
dans  une  parfaite  proprete.  Si  Texp^rience  avait  dur6  plus  longtemps, 
on  e^t  pu  le  couvrir  d'un-  tapis  de  linoleum.  Nous  n'avons  eu  qu'a  nous 
louer  de  ee  plancher  simple. 

La  question  du  plancher  des  tentes  se  pr^sente  sous  divers  aspects  : 
1®.  Faut-il  un  plancher?  Peut-on  se  cententer  du  sol,  en 
prenant  certaines  precautions  contre  des  germes  de  maladie 
et  contre  les  Emanations  de  la  terre. 
2*.  Les  planchers  fixes,  posEs  sur  des  traverses  de  bois,  sont-ils 
pref^rables  aux  planchers  disposes  par  panneaux  carres  et 
articules  comme  dans  le  syst^me  Von  Doecker  ? 

Quand  le  sol  sur  lequel  repose  la  tente  a  Ete  fortement  battu,  qu'on 
Ta  entoure  d'un  glacis  pour  Tecoulement  des  eaux,  qu'on  I'a  reconvert 
d'une  couche  de  sable  et  de  gravier  de  25  centimetres,  et  que  tons  les 
jours  on  s^me  sur  ce  gravier  une  couche  de  seiure  de  bois  ou  de  sable 
fin,  additionn^s  d'une  leg^re  solution  de  chlorure  de  zinc,  et  qu'on 
remplace  chaque  jour  ce  sable  fin,  nous  croyons  qu'on  a  r6alis6  des 
conditions  d'hygi^ne  tres-suffisantes.  On  augmentera  encore  la  valeur 
de  ces  conditions  si,  entre  les  lits  des  malades,  et  m^me  entre  le  lit  et  le 
sommier,  on  place  des  morceaux  de  toile  cir6e  ou  caoutchoutee  imper- 
meable. Mais  il  faut,  pour  s'en  tenir  ainsi  au  sol,  que  la  tente  ne  soit 
pas  plac^  sur  un  terrain  mar^cageux,  ou  charge  d'humus,  ou  simplement 
humide,  et  que  ce  terrain  soit  entoure  de  pentes  qui  ne  laissent  pas 
sejourner  I'eau  des  pluies.  Ces  conditions,  du  reste,  ne  sont  pas  moins 
necessaires  aux  baraques. 

Dans  les  circonstances  opposEes,  un  plancher  est  utile,  sauf  dans  le 
couloir  qui  regne  autour  de  la  tente  et  par  lequel  on  fait  le  service. 

Les  planchers  fixes  ont  I'avantage  de  pouvoir  ^tre  Etablis  facilement 
dans  toutes  les  villes  et  les  villages,  sans  qu'on  soit  obligE  de  les  trans- 
porter avec  la  tente,  comme  cela  est  necessaire  pour  les  planchers  k 
compartiments  articules.  D'ailleurs  quand  ces  derniers  ont  servi  une 
fois,  il  est  rare  que  les  raccords  des  diff^rents  morceaux  se  fassent 
exactement. 

Le  transport  de  ces  planchers  est  tr^s  encombrant  et  "dispendieux, 
malgrE  toute  ring6niosit6  des  caisses  de  Von  Doecker. 

Nous  croyons  done  que  pour  une  hospitalisation  temporal  re  sous  la 
tente,  le  plancher  fixe  sera  bien  plus  souvent  employ^  que  les  planchers 
a  compartiments. 

En  resume,  cet  essai  qui  a  dure  32  jours,  dans  la  plus  mauvaise 
saison  de  rann^e,  a  donne  des  resultats  concluants.  Nous  pouvons  dire, 
qu'envisag^e  comme  moyen  d'hospitalisation  temporaire,  la  tente- 
ambulance  de  I'Association  des  Dames  Fran9aises,  avec  sa  grande 
capacity,  la  solidity  de  sa  charpente  en  fer,  ses  deux  toiles  separ^es  par 
un  intervalle  d'un  m^tre,  constitue  un  des  meilleurs  moyens  de  cr^er 
rapidement  des  h6pitaux  auxiliaires.  Nous  ajouterons  que  c'est  un  des 
moins  dispendieux  et  un  des  plus  agr^ables  pour  les  malades,  k  cause 
du  pen  de  bruit  avec  lequel  se  fait  le  ser\'ice,  du  demi-jour  sufi&sant 
cependant  pour  lire  qui  r^gne  dans  la  tente,  k  cause  du  renouvellement 
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incessant  de  Pair,  et  de  Tabsence  de  toute  mauvaise  odeur,  m^me  qoand 
cette  tente  est  pleine  de  maladas  depuis  phis  d'un  mois. 


->-ci><>c::— <- 


DISCUSSION. 

Dr.  F^liz  congratulated  Dr.  Duchaussoy  on  his  important  C9mmnni- 
cation,  and  pointed  out  a  simple  and  economical  plan  for  replacing 
carpet,  linoleum,  and  planks  in  temporary  hospitals,  viz.,  to  cover  the 
earth  with  a  layer  of  cement  whenever  ii  can  be  obtained. 

In  France,  Germany,  Italy,  England,  Belgium,  &c.  the  use  of  cement 
is  general. 

It  is  sufficient  to  dig  out  to  a  depth  of  10  to  15  centimetres,  to  fill  up 
with  stones  or  gravel,  well  broken,  and  lay  thereon  a  bed  of  concrete 
about  fire  centimetres  thick.  This  will  form  a  level  bed,  healthy,  easily 
cleaned.  Moreover,  the  cement  floor  is  very  cheap,  and  can  be  easily  laid 
down  in  four  hours  at  the  outside. 


>   ^4^   <- 


The  Duties  of  the  Medical  Staff  of  an  Army  engaged  in  Active 
Operations  in  the  Field. 

BY 

Brigade  Surgeon  C.  H.  Y.  Godwin,  Medical  Staff-Assistant,  Professor 
of  Military  Surgery,  Army  Medical  School. 


The  gi'eat  development  that  has  taken  place  in  modern  armie,s  must 
lead  all  members  of  the  various  parts  of  so  complex  a  machine  to  ponder 
over  the  new  demands  that  are  likely  to  be  the  result  of  such  changes. 
Not  only  are  the  numbers  greater  than  at  any  former  period,  and  the 
facilities  for  a  rapid  concentration  greatly  increased,  but  also  the  power 
of  the  weapons  used  are  rendered  more  efficacious  by  being  more 
deadly. 

Military  officers  of  all  nations  are  giving  their  best  thoughts  to  the 
various  problems  involved  in  offensive  or  defensive  operations,  whether 
it  be  of  organisjition  or  of  tactics,  how  best  to  feed  masses  of  men 
removed  from  the  usual  sources  of  supply,  how  to  get  ammunition  and 
clothing  conveyed  so  that  it  may  be  readily  within  reach ;  and,  while 
all  these  and  various  other  matters  are  forming  the  subjects  of  deep 
consideration,  what,  may  we  ask,  is  being  done  for  the  aid  and  welfare 
of  those  members  of  the  army,  who,  amidst  all  the  exciting  scenes  and 
duties  fall  sick  from  the  exposure  and  hard  work,  or  come  to  be  classed 
under  the  name  of  "  wounded  "  ? 

In  former  years  each  regiment  was  complete  in  itst^f,  with  its  own 
hospital  and  surgeons,  who  moved  with  it.  The  surgeons  then  had 
little  more  to  think  about  than  the  actual  treatment  of  the  sick,  as  the 
military  authority  made  all  arrangements  and  did  not  expect  the  surgeon 
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to  interfere.  Later  on,  the  care  of  the  health  of  the  troops  was  added 
to  the  duties  of  the  surgeon ;  he  became  a  health  officer,  and  had  autho- 
rity given  to  him  to  initiate  measures  for  the  prevention  of  disease,  or 
to  remedy  it  if  it  had  broken  out.  For  this  purpose  he  was  authorised  to 
approach  the  Commanding  Officer  and  offer  such  suggestions  as  appeared 
needful.  Then  came  the  period  of  breech-loading  rifles,  necessitating 
quicker  movements  and  new  tactical  dispositions ;  under  these  circum- 
stances, regimental  hospitjil  establishments  became  obstructive  and 
obviously  out  of  place ;  they  were  superseded  by  the  more  concentrated 
formation  of  hospitals  for  brigades  and  divisions,  administered  by 
medical  officers  trained  in  the  regimental  methods,  but  who  now  found 
that  they  were  called  upon  to  take  up  the  entire  management  of  the 
hospitals,  and  upon  whom  fell  the  responsibility  of  organi'^ing,  moving, 
and  carrying  them,  also  of  obtaining  their  supplies,  whether  of  transport 
or  of  other  necessaries ;  and  as  the  regimental  orderly  was  no  longer 
available,  a  hospital  corps  was  raised  and  placed  under  the  command  of 
the  Medical  Officers,  who  had,  therefore,  in  his  dealings  with  it8  dis- 
cipline and  interior  economy,  to  acquire  all  the  technical  and  special 
knowledge  by  which  such  duties  ai^  regulated  in  the  army  generally-r- 
in  fact,  in  these  respects  he  had  to  be  well  acquainted  with  the  duties 
common  to  all  officers  of  the  army,  but  -without  their  rank  to  support 
him. 

The  various  duties  which  were  first  ejcperienced  in  the  last  cam- 
paign in  which  this  country  was  engaged,  led  the  Medical  Officers  to 
feel  that  though  their  duties  had  been  greatly  increased  in  responsibility 
and  variety,  their  power,  from  want  of  a  properly  defined  rank,  was  not 
equal  to  the  demands  made  upon  them. 

The  duties  which  fell  upon  them  then,  and  would  again  in  any  future 
war,  are  such  as  the  following : — They  are  the  health  officers  of  the 
force,  Avith  the  distinct  duty  of  keeping  as  large  a  number  of  men  in 
health  as  the  circumstances  will  admit,  and  by  so  doing,  they  give  the 
General  the  greatest  assistance  in  their  power;  they  have  in  their 
charge  the  whole  hospital  system  of  the  army,  which  they  administer 
and  direct ;  they  have  under  their  direct  command  the  Medical  Officers 
and  men  of  the  Medical  Staff  Corps,  besides  all  Officers  and  men 
attached  to  them  for  duty,  or  who  may  be  patients  in  hospital.  In 
fact,  from  the  time  a  man  falls  out  from  either  sickness  or  wounds,  he 
passes  into  the  hands  of  the  Medical  Staff  until  he  reaches  his  ultimate 
destination ;  thus  a  very  considerable  portion  of  an  army  in  the  field 
passes  under  the  treatment  and  authority  of  the  Medical  Staff. 

The  duties  entailed  in  administering  to  the  various  wants,  discipline, 
and  transport  of  so  large  a  body  of  soldiers  have  led  the  Medical  Officers 
of  all  armies  to  tieek  a  more  defined  status  such  as  will  enable  them 
to  fulfil  these  duties  with  an  army  in  field,  both  with  proper  respect  to 
themselves  and  witli  ease  and  cordiality  with  other  officers,  especially  with 
reference  to  those  of  the  Supply  Departments,  who  have  been  accustomed 
to  look  for  military  authority  before  complying  with  medical  demands^ 
The  Medical  Officers  of  an  army  require  to  have  such  a  position  as 
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substantive  rank*  alone  will  confer  to  enable  them  to  go  to  the  Supply 
Departments  and  to  satisfy  their  wants  without  having  recourse  to  other 
officers  for  the  necessary  authority.  The  Supply  Departments  are 
intended  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  army ;  if  10,  20,  or  30  per  cent, 
of  the  strength  of  the  army  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Medical  Staff,  it 
follows  that  the  latter  have  good  ground  for  claiming  attention  on  their 
own  authority  from  the  hands  of  those  entrusted  with  supply,  whether  of 
money  or  of  kind ;  it  being  always  understood  that  the  senior  or  direct- 
ing officers  of  the  Medical  Staff  are  subordinate  to,  and  in  touch  with 
the  general  officers,  to  whom  they  are  answerable  for  the  full  and  proper 
discharge  of  their  administrative  duties  in  their  respective  divisions. 

This  responsibility  of  the  Medical  Staff  of  an  army  in  the  present 
day  is  being  to  a  certain  extent  realised  by  Military  Officers  of  high 
position ;  moreover,  as  the  call  upon  all  ranks  in  time  of  war  is  so 
great,  it  is  quite  recognised  that  it  fully  taxes  all  the  energies  of  the 
combatant  portions  of  the  army  to  conduct  the  military  operations 
proper,  to  transport  and  feed  the  fighting  ranks,  so  that  when  a  man 
through  sickness  or  wounds  leaves  his  place,  he  necessarily  passes  into 
the  hands  of  the  non-combatant  portion,  namely,  the  Medical  Staff.  The 
Medical  Staff  have  therefore  been  entrusted  with  a  considerable  amount 
of  autonomy  and  power.     It  is  to  this  I  wish  to  direct  attention. 

Upon  war  breaking  out,  the  Medical  Staff  will  have  to  estimate  and 
provide  the  necessary  hospital  accommodation,  equipment,  and  stores, 
the  formation  of  bearer  companies,  with  their  equipment,  both  matdriel 
and  personel.  The  military  authority  will  direct  their  place  for  sea 
transport,  but  meanwhile  the  interior  economy  and  discipline  of  the 
Medical  Staff  Corps  will  rest  with  the  Medical  Staff  Officers.  As  soon 
as  a  landing  has  taken  place,  the  Medical  Officers,  subject  of  course  to 
the  General  Commanding,  will  have  at  once  to  take  their  places  with 
their  bearer  companies  and  field  hospitals  in  their  respective  brigades 
and  divisions.  The  Medical  Officers  will  have  no  one,  as  in  old  days, 
to  direct  them,  but  they  will  have  to  use  their  administrative  powers  at 
once ;  and  it  depends,  I  conceive,  upon  the  degree  in  which  the  senior 
ranks  of  the  Medical  Staff  have  grasped  the  new  ideas,  whether  their 
department  will  prove  a  help  or  the  reverse  to  the  military  machine. 
The  young  Medical  Officers  are  educated  and  carefully  trained  in  the 
duties  to  be  exacted  from  them  ;  it  is  upon  the  Medical  Officers  of 
15  years'  service  and  upwards  that  will  fall  the  responsibility  of  making 
their  service  a  really  useful  branch  of  the  army. 

If  Medical  Officers  are  closely  studying  in  these  times  of  peace  the 
evolution  that  is  going  on  in  their  own  department,  as  is  evidenced  by  the 
new  regulations  promulgated  from  time  to  time,  and  are  studying  the 
effect  of  these  changes  and  the  administrative  demands  that  wiU  fall 
upon  all  Medical  Officers  holding  charges,  they,  when  the  time  comes, 
will  be  prepared  to  meet  the  occasion.  Let  me  instance  a  Surgeon- 
Ghneral  of  a  Division  on  the  Staff  of  the  General  Officer ;  under  his  own 
command  will  be  a  considerable  number  of  Medical  Officers,  three  field 

*  This  does  not,  and  need  not,  inclade  title. 
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hospitals,  two  bearer  companies,  &c.  To  prevent  confusion,  he  must  be 
prepared  at  once  to  arrange  the  relations  and  duties  of  the  various  units 
who  will  all  look  to  him  for  guidance  and  direction,  and  must  also  be  able 
to  submit  to  his  General  a  well  thought  out  scheme  of  medical  relief.  If, 
however,  he  be  confused  in  mind  and  uncertain,  for  instance,  as  to  the 
purposes  and  proper  functions  of  a  bearer  company,  the  details  of  its 
constitution  and  its  mode  of  working,  &c.,  this  confusion  of  thought 
will  spread  at  once  to  those  under  him ;  if,  on  the  other  hand,  he  has 
thought  out  these  matters,  and  is  prompt  in  his  action  and  capable  of 
dealing  quickly  and  summarily  with  the  discipline  of  the  Officers  and 
men  under  him,  a  confidence  will  be  quickly  infused  into  the  minds  of 
all,  and  a  spirit  of  energy  and  initiative  power  will  be  engendered  that  will 
render  the  Medical  Department  of  the  division  respected  and  valued 
by  all  the  Officers  and  men  composing  it. 

It  is  with  these  views  that  I  advocate  the  extreme  and  pressing 
need,  wherever  sufficient  Medical  Officers  and  men  are  stationed  together, 
that  a  regular  weekly  exercise  during  the  summer  months  should  take 
place  in  the  formation  of  a  bearer  company  and  the  field  exercises  con- 
nected with  it,  not  omitting  tent-pitching — so  that  the  Officers  and  men, 
and  especially  the  Non -Commissioned  Officers  employed  in  offices,  should 
accurately  know  their  places ;  and,  indeed,  I  may  say  that  the  value  of 
the  administrative  Officer  as  an  Officer,  in  the  present  day,  must  in  a 
great  measure  be  tested  by  the  interest  he  personally  displays  in  seeing 
such  exercises  carried  out  intelligently  by  those  under  his  command  and 
for  whose  efficiency  he  is  responsible.  It  is  greatly  to  be  desire<l  that  in 
our  summer  manoeuvres,  properly  equipped  field  hospitals  should  be  fur- 
nished, so  that  Medical  Officers  might  get  to  know  something  about 
their  constitution,  the  mode  of  packing,  dividing,  and  pitching  them. 
At  the  present  time  a  large  proportion  of  the  Medical  Staff  is  probably 
quite  unacquainted  with  the  practical  working  of  a  bearer  company  or 
field  hospital,  and  only  acquainted  with  these  units  so  far  as  is  laid  down 
in  codes  of  regulation.  In  the  combatant  portion  of  the  army,  it  has 
been  found  necessary  to  depart  from  a  strict  system  of  seniority  in  pro- 
motion when  command  is  in  question  ;  we,  too,  in  the  Medical  Staff  must 
be  prepared,  when  so  much  is  expected  from  us,  to  see  a  like  principle 
introduced,  and,  indeed,  our  efficiency  and,  very  life  depends  upon  it. 

In  conclusion  I  submit  that  the  efficiency  of  the  Medical  Depart- 
ment of  an  army  will  depend  upon  the  zeal  and  seriousness  of  pui'pose 
felt  by  its  members ;  that  in  a  future  war,  the  success  of  such  autonomy 
as  we  possess  at  present  will  be  in  a  great  measure  dependent  upon  the 
initiative  and  administrative  powers  possessed  by  the  senior  Officers  ; 
and,  however  qualified  the  members  individually  may  be  as  physicians 
and  surgeons,  this  will  avail  them  little,  if  their  organisation  is  so 
imperfect  that  the  unfortunate  soldiers  who  may  happen  to  be  wounded 
only  reach  them  when  half  dead.  Indeed,  it  may  be  said  that  the 
primary  duty  of  the  Army  Surgeon  is  to  keep  the  army  in  health; 
secondly,  when  in  a  supreme  crisis,  masses  of  men  are  lying  wounded, 
his  special  knowledge  and  training  should  come  to  their  rescue,  and  by 
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his  organisation  he  should  be  enabled  to  bring  them  speedily  and  eon 
veniently  to   the   places  where   they  may  receive   the   benelits   of   an 
intelligent  and  enlightened  skill. 


On  the  Ambulance  Organisation  and  Medical  arrangements 
of  an  English  Army  Corps  in  the  Field. 

BY 

Surgeon  C.  J.  Addison,  Army  Medical  Staff. 


In  this  paper  I  intend  to  give  a  sketch  of  the  ambulance  organisa- 
tion and  medical  arrangements  of  an  English  Army  Corps  in  the  field. 
I  purpose  to  treat  this  highly  interesting  subject  in  such  a  way  that 
those  who  have  not  made  it  their  study  may  be  able  to  realise  what 
ambulance  aid  in  the  field  consists  of. 

Ambulance  organisation,  equipment,  and  transport  mean  the 
general  arrangements  by  which  **  first  aid  "  and  proper  transport  is 
given  to  tlu»  soldier,  whether  woimded  in  action  or  suffering  from  sick- 
ness, or  acciilent,  until  his  arrival  at  a  "  base  "  or  some  other  general 
hospital. 

It  may  not  be  out  of  place  here,  to  consider  the  conditions  under 
which  the  severely  wounded  soldier  is  found  after  having  been  struck 
down  in  the  fighting  line,  as  enumerated  by  Surgeon-Major  G.  T.  H. 
Evatt,  M.D.,  Medical  Staff. 

1.  Falls  wounded ;  dressed  by  the  battalion  surgeon. 

2.  Collected  to  "  dressing  station", by  bearer  company. 

3.  Conveyed  to  **  field  hospital." 

4.  Handed  over  to  **  stationary  hospital." 

5.  Proceeds  by  convoy  to  the  **  base  hospital." 

6.  Transferred  to  "  hospital  ship." 

7.  Conveyed  to  England,  landed,  and  placed  in  "  military  hospital " 

at  Xetley  or  elsewhere. 

It  is  my  intention  to  treat  consecutively  the  various  points  into 
which  this  subject  is  divided. 

Iklilitary  ambulance  organisation  appears  to  have  been  first  taken 
up,  and  elaborated  by  Drs.  Larrey  and  Percy,  both  prominent  medical 
officers  of  the  French  Army,  who  lirnl  considerable  war  experience  at  the 
time  of  the  French  Revolution  and  during  the  severe  fighting  that  took 
place  under  the  Great  IS^apoleon. 

To  Dr.  Percy  is  accredited  the  formation  of  a  corps  of  stretcher 
bearers,  whose  cluty  it  was  to  collect  the  wounded  from  the  fighting  line, 
and  to  remove  them  to  "  dressing  stations "  out  of  the  zone  of  fire ; 
whilst  to  Dr.  LaiTcy  belongs  the  idea  of  originating  the  provision  of 
carriage  transport  for  the  rapid  removal  of  wounded  soldiers  from  the 
"  dressing  stations  "  to  the  "  field  hospitals." 

Practically  this  system  is  in  vogue  now,  but  more  perfectly  and 
Nearly  organised,  and  the  German  Medical  Service  has  since  completely 
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developed  it,  so  that  it  is  the  model  on  -vvliich  most  of  the  European 
standing  armies  base  their  medical  arranoements.  This  would  seem  to 
be  the  result  of  their  gi'eat  experience  during  the  past  20  years. 

In  short,  the  course  pursued  is,  to  relieve  the  fighting  line  of 
wounded,  and  to  transfer  the  seriously  injured  to  the  hospitals  on  the 
lines  of  communication  or  at  the  base  of  operations. 

It  must  be  understood  that  the  highest  unit  of  our  military  orga- 
nisation is  that  of  an  army  corps,  and  a  great  army  would  be  composed 
of  several  such  army  corps ;  if,  therefore,  the  detail  of  a  single  army 
corps  be  perfectly  understood,  then  the  arrangements  necessary  to  a 
large  army  can  be  readily  grasped. 

Normally,  the  total  strength  of  an  English  Army  Corps  with 
"  attached  Cavalry  Division  "  is  about  41,500  men,  16,500  horses, 
90  guns,  420  carts,  and  1,153  waggons,  with  8  bearer  companies  and 
13  field  hospitals,  the  whole  of  which  are  under  the  command  of 
the  General  Officer,  on  whose  staff  is  a  surgeon -general  responsible 
for  the  efficient  performance  of  the  medical  services.  By  tJie  latest 
regulations,  this  surgeon-general,  who  is  the  principal  medical  officer 
with  an  army  corps  in  the  field,  is  now  no  longer  at  the  front  with 
the  General  Officer  commanding  the  force.  His  place  is  now  on  the 
lines  of  communication.  If  these  are  extended  to  any  great  length,  he 
is  assisted  by  a  deputy  surgeon-generaL 

It  will  serve  as  a  guide  if  I  here  roughly  state  the  approximate 
number  of  officers  of  the  medical  staff,  and  warrant  officers,  non- 
commissioned officers  and  men  of  the  Medical  Staff  Corps  pi-esent  T\ith 
an  Army  Corps  in  the  field.     It  is  as  follows : — 

188  medical  officers  and  quartermasters. 

1,284  warrant  officers,   non-commissioned  officers,  and   men  of 
Medical  Staff  Corps. 
This  total  does  not  include  the  regimental  stretcher  bearers  or  the 
medical  establishments  on  tlie  lines  of  communication  and  at  the  btise. 

An  Army  Corps  in  the  field  consists  of  three  **  Divisions,"  com- 
prising all  arms  of  the  Service ;  also  a  "  Cavalry  Brigade,"  and  a  reserve 
of  Royal  Artillery  and  Royal  Engineers,  the  two  latter  calle<l,  as  a  body, 
the  "  Corps  Troops.** 

The  organisation  of  a  "  Di\'ision  of  Infantry  in  the  field "  is  lis 
follows : — 

Di\*Lsional  Staff : 

2  Brigades  of  Infantry. 

1  Divisional  Squadron  of  Cavalry. 

3  Batteries  Field  Artillery. 

Divisional  Details  : 

1  Divisional  Reserve  Ammunition  Column. ' 
1  Field  Company,  Royal  Engineers. 
1  Company  Army  Service  Corps. 
1  Field  Hospital  (in  Reserve). 
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And  that  of  a  "  Brigade  of  Infantry  "  : — 
Brigade  Staff : 

4  Battalions  of  Infantry. 
2  Machine  guns. 

1  Company  Army  Service  Corps. 
I  Bearer  company. 
I  Field  hospital. 
Practically,  to  each  regiment  and  battery  of  Royal  Artillery  is 
attached  a  medical  officer.  He  has  placed  under  his  command  two 
soldiers  per  company,  who  have  with  them  stretchers,  surgical  haver- 
sacks, and  water-bottles.  These  give  "  first  aid "  to  the  regimental 
wounded  in  the  fighting  line,  and  are  known  as  the  "  Regimental 
Ambulance  Detachment."  These  men  must  not  be  confounded  with 
the  "  divisional  bearer  companies  "  which  I  shall  mention  subsequently. 
The  medical  officer  has  at  his  disposal  "  field  medical  and  surgical 
panniers,"  a  "  field  companion,"  with  water-bottle,  surgical  haversack, 
and  a  circular  tent.  With  smaller  bodies  of  troops  he  has  only  a  "  field 
companion,"  water-bottle,  and  surgical  haversack.  He  is  attached  to  the 
regiment,  battery,  or  company  throughout  the  campaign,  and  is  the 
adviser  on  sanitary  matters,  and  a  staff  officer  of  the  commander  of  jthe 
unit. 

After  the  battalion  medical  officer  has  given  "  first  aid "  to  the 
wounded  in  the  fighting  line  they  are  conveyed  to  the  "  collecting 
station "  by  his  "  regimental  stretcher  bearers,"  and  there  handed 
over  to  the  "Brigade  bearer  company."  These  men  do  not  go 
beyond  the  "  collecting  station,"  but  after  completing  their  duty  return 
again  to  the  fighting  line. 

Two  "  bearer  companies,"  a  separate  organisation  as  subsequently 
detailed,  are  attached  to  each  of  the  three  divisions  of  an  army  corps. 
These  are,  in  reality,  divisional  medical  units,  commanded  by  the 
general  and  principal  medical  officer  of  the  division,  who  is  a  deputy 
surgeon -general ;  also  two  bearer  companies  are  attached  to  the  "  Cavalr}^ 
Division."  This  makes  a  total  of  eight  "  bearer  companies "  in  an 
army  corps.  The  "  bearer  companies  "  constitute  the  first  line  of  medical 
assistance  in  the  field. 

Each  "  bearer  company "  consists  of  three  medical  officers,  viz., 
rne  surgeon-major  and  two  surgeons,  one  officer  and  40  non-com- 
missioned officers  and  men,  attached  from  the  Army  Service  Corps,  with 
(3  horses  and  16  waggons  all  told ;  and  61  non-commissioned  officers 
and  men  o"  the  Medical  Staff  Corps.  These  non-commissioned  officers 
and  men  o^  the  Medical  Staff  Corps  are  trained  in  stretcher  drill  and 
first  aid,  also  in  the  formation  of  "  dressing "  and  "  collecting  '* 
stations. 

Each  company  has  a  total  of  16  waggons  and  cart,*?,  viz. : 
10  ambulance  waggons. 
1  general  service  waggon  for  equipment. 
1  general  service  waggon  for  stores. 
1  general  service  waggon  for  army  service  corps  details. 
1  cart  for  forage  supplies. 
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1  cart  for  tents. 
1  water  cart. 

A  surger)' wagon,  when  ordered  for  service,  contains  medical  stores, 
and  is  fitted  up  with  boxes  and  baskets  in  which  are  surgical  dressings, 
appliances,  and  instruments,  cooking  utensils,  and  medical  comforts  for 
the  wounded.  It  also  contains  an  operating  table,  and  a  tent  for  surgical 
service  at  the  "  dressing  station." 

These  "  bearer  companies  "  take  post  immediately  in  rear  of  the 
fighting  line ;  and  having  formed  a  "  dressing  station,"  and  there  left  a 
staff  consisting  of : — 

1  surgeon-major  in  command, 

1  surgeon, 

1  sergeant-major, 

1  compounder, 

1  sergeant, 

1  corporal, 

1  bugler, 

4  privates,  1  of  whom  is  a  cook  (together  with  the  Quarter-Master 

Sergeant  in  charge  of  the  baggage  and  supplies,  and  2  privates 

employed  as  cooks  for  the  company,  the  officers'  servants,  and 

1  supernumerary  who  remains  in  rear  of  the  "  dressing  station  *'), — 

they  move  still  further  forward  and    form    a  "collecting  station,"  if 

possible,  just  without  the  zone  of  infantry  fire,  where  a  sergeant  is 

posted  with   a   "  field  companion "   in  his    charge,    and   where   the 

ambulance  wagons  are  left,   to  which  are  attached  ^\q  corporals  and 

five  privates.     Here  the  "  stretcher  bearers  "  are  pushed  forward  in  two 

sections  under  one  surgeon  ;  each  section  consisting  of  one  sergeant  and 

16  privates.     These  give  "  first  aid "  and   dressings  to  the  wounded, 

arrest  haemon'liage,  give  stimulants,  water,  &c.    They  collect  the  wounded, 

and  carry  them  back  to  the  "  collecting  station,"  where  they  are  loaded 

into  the  ambulance  wagons.     The  "  regimental  stretcher  bearers  "  take 

part  in  this  duty. 

The  wounded  are  then  conveyed  in  the  ambulance  wagons  to  the 
"  dressing  station."  Here  a  more  thorough  examination  of  each  case  is 
made,  and  a  classification  of  the  various  wounds  and  injuries  taken, 
food,  &c.  being  given.  The  medical  officer  then  affixes  to  the  clothes 
of  each  wounded  man  a  diagnosis  "  tally,"  on  which  is  ^specified  his 
regiment,  number,  rank,  and  name;  with  the  nature  of  his  injury,  the 
treatment  adopted,  and  any  precautions  required  as  to  his  transport,  the 
man's  name  and  nature  of  wound  being  also  entered  on  the  counterfoil  of 
the  "  tally  book."  From  the  "  dressing  station  "  the  wounded  are  sent 
back  to  the  "  field  hospitals  "  of  the  division,  which  are  situated  still 
further  in  the  rear  ;  and  at  this  juncture  appears  a  weak  point  in  our 
ambulance  organisation,  from  the  fact  that  no  supplementary  transport 
is  provided  from  the  "  dressing  station  "  to  the  "  field  hospitals."  This 
very  heavj  duty  has  to  be  undertaken  by  the  ambulance  wagbns  of  the 
bearer  company,  as  a  "  field  hospital "  has  no  ambulance  wagons,  six  of 
the  ten  wagons  belonging  to  the  "  bearer  company  "  being  usually  taken 
up  for  this  service.  It  sometimes  happens  that  the  "field  hospitals" 
t    p.  225^5.  I 
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are  much  delayed,  owing  to  blocks  on  the  lines  of  communication, 
in  reaching  the  rear  of  the  army.  Under  these  circumstanoes,  the 
"  dressing  station  "  becomes  for  the  time  being  a  very  advanced  "  field 
hospital,"  where  the  wounded  are  temporarily  attended  until  the  nearer 
approach  of  the  '^  field  hospitals "  to  the  battle-field  permits  of  their 
removal. 

Let  us  now  deal  with  the  field  hospitals  which  constitute  the  second 
line  of  medical  assistance  in  the  field. 

These  hospitals  are  mobile,  and  are  stored  in  wagons.  There  are 
13  such  hospitals  with  an  army  corps  in  the  field,  viz. :  3  with  each 
Division  of  Infantry,  3  with  the  "attached  Cavalry  Division,"  and 
1  with  the  "  Corps  Troops "  ;  and  each  has  a  staff  of  two  surgeons- 
major,  and  two  surgeons,  one  quartermaster,  medical  staff,  and  40  non- 
commissioned officers  and  men  of  the  Medical  Staff  Corps,  with,  ^6  non- 
commissioned officers  and  men  attached  from  the  Army  Service  Corps 
with  39  horses,  and  a  total  of  1 1  wagons  and  carts  all  told,  viz. : — 

6  general  service  wagons  for  baggage  equipment  and  reserve 
rations. 

1  general  service  wagon  for  Army  Service  Corps  details. 

1  forage  cart  for  supplies. 

1  forage  cart  for  tents. 

2  water  carts. 

Each  of  these  hospitals  will  accommodate  100  wounded,  and  they 
may  be  divided  into  halves  should  occasion  require. 

In  the  field,  all  medical  establishments  are  distinguished,  during 
daytime,  by  a  Red  Cross  flag,  and  during  the  night  by  a  Red  lamp 
between  two  White  ones.  Directing  Red  Cross  flags  are  placed  between 
the  "Collecting"  and  "Dressing"  Stations,  and  between  the  latter 
and  the  "  Field  Hospitals,"  to  mark  the  road. 

The  "  stationary  hospitals "  on  the  lines  of  communication,  of 
which  there  ai'e  eight  or  more,  constitute  the  third  line  of  medical 
assistance.  These  will  each  give  shelter  to  200  wounded,  and  in  addition 
to  these  there  are  two  "  general  hospitals,"  both  of  which  are  capable  of 
receiving  500  wounded. 

One  of  these  "general  hospitals"  is  situated  at  the  base  of 
operations,  and  is  called  the  "  base  hospital,"  usually  at  a  sea  port. 

Should  it  be  impracticable  to  form  this  base  hospital  on  shore,  a 
ship  may  be  utilised  for  the  purpose. 

From  this  place  to  England,  "  hospital  ships  "  which  are  specially 
fitted  and  equipped  for  the  transport  of  the  sick  and  wounded,  are 
running. 

During  our  late  wars  in  Egypt,  some  of  the  great  steamship 
companies  provided  vessels  for  this  purpose. 

Much  of  what  I  have  here  stated  is  the  outcome  of  the  training  it 
was  my  privilege  to  undergo  whilst  serving  under  Surgeon-Major 
G.  T.  H.  Evatt,  M.D.,  Army  Medical  Staff,  at  Quetta,  and  I  have 
availed  myself  largely  of  his  experience  in  the  compilation  of  this  paper. 


-^-O'^cX- 
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DISCUSSION. 

Brii^e-Surgeon  J.  Hector,  M.B.,  said : — ^As  an  officer  who  has 
long  taken  a  great  interest  in,  and  who  has  had  a  good  deal  to  do  with, 
the  subject  of  which  Surgeon  Addison's  excellent  paper  treats,  I  should 
like  to  make  a  few  remarks  upon  it,  and  if  these  partake  more  of  criticism 
than  of  eulogy  it  is  not  because  I  do  not  see  a  vast  deal  to  admire  in  our 
Bystem,  but  because  I  think  our  time  here  can  be  better  devoted  to 
criticism  and  suggestion  than  to  laudation. 

First,  I  should  like  to  say 'a  few  words  about  the  men  of  the  Medical 
Staff  Corps,  who,  no  matter  what  assistance  we  may  get  from  other 
sources,  must  always  be  the  backbone  of  our  bearer  companies. 

Having  had  the  honour  to  command  the  Dep6t  and  Training  School 
of  the  corps  at  Aldershot,  through  which  all  the  men  and  officers  joining 
have  to  pass  for  instruction,  and  having  seen  these  men  at  work  in  the 
field,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  they  are  second  to  none  in  our 
army  in  sobriety,  good  conduct,  intelligence,  and  zeal  and  devotion  in  the 
discharge  of  their  duties ;  but  these  good  qualities,  important  as  they 
are,  are  not  all  that  is  wanted  to  make  them  efficient ;  any  one  who  has 
acted  as  one  of  a  stretcher  detachment  will  bear  me  out  in  saying,  that  to 
enable  a  man  properly  to  take  his  share  in  the  work  of  lifting  wounded 
men  into  and  out  of  a  stretcher,  into  and  out  of  ambulances,  and  carrying 
a  loaded  stretcher,  he  must  be  of  good  physique.  The  regulations  on  the 
subject  of  recruiting  have  been  framed  by  wiser  heads  than  mine,  but  I 
cannot  help  thinking  that  the  one  which  prevents  our  enlisting  a  man 
more  than  5  feet  5  inches  in  height  into  the  Medical  Staff  Corps,  is  a 
mistake. 

I  agree  with  Brigade-Surgeon  Godwin,  that  sufficient  opportunities 
are  not  given  to  us  in  peace  time  to  test  and  practice  our  arrangements  ; 
it  seems  to  me  an  astonishing  fact,  that  at  no  station  in  the  kingdom  is 
there  a  bearer  company  or  field  hospital,  nor  even  the  smallest  unit  of 
these  stationed,  and  it  is  a  fact,  that  while  I  commanded  the  Dep6t,  on 
no  occasion  when  flying  columns  were  sent  out  equipped  as  for  war,  to 
test  the  efficiency  of  our  system,  did  any  unit,  properly  horsed  and 
equipped,  of  these  go  out  with  them,  and  I  believe  this  is  true  still.  I 
think  a  fully  equipped  bearer  company  and  field  hospital,  or  at  any  rate  a 
unit  (say  a  half  one  of  each),  should  always  be  stationed  at  Aldershot, 
and  go  out  with  these  flying  columns  and  to  the  field  days.  I  hope,  too, 
that  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  the  whole  of  the  equipment  will  be 
handed  over  to  ourselves,  and  that  we  shall  cease  to  have  to  trust  to  any 
other  corps  or  department  to  supply  any  of  it  to  us.  When  this  is  done 
hitches,  such  as  have  occurred  before  and  for  which  the  department 
has  been,  I  think,  unjustly  blamed,  will,  and  will  then  only,  cease  to 
occur. 

I  do  not  think  that  sufficient  use  is  made  in  our  army  (especially  in 
India),  either  in  peace  or  war,  of  wheeled  transport.  While  in  charge  of 
the  Base  Hospital  at  Kandahar,  in  1881,  I  saw  a  large  convoy  of  disabled 
men  sent  off  to  the  Base  Hospital,  and  all  went  in  dhoolies,  though  the 
road  they  travelled  along  was  not  only  passable  but  a  very  fair  one  for 
wheeled  transport;  and  later  still,  while  mM*ching  from  Chuckrata  to 
Oalcntta,  the  transport  of  the  sick  was  effected  by  dhoolies,  although  a 
gnat  part  of  the  time  we  were  travelling  along  the  Grand  Trunk  road. 

The  importance  of  clearing  the  fVont  of  an  army  as  quickly  as 
possible  of  disabled  men,  and  of  getting  these  quickly  into  a  proper 

I  2 
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hospital,  cannot  be  exaggerated,  and  wheeled  transport,  when  it  is  possible 
to  use  it,  is  the  best  means  to  this  end;  in  my  opinion,  we  are  apt  to 
underrate  the  extent  to  which  this  can  be  used,  especially  now  that  good 
field  dressings  are  applied  on  the  field,  and  when  it  is  possible  to  take  the 
stretcher,  with  the  wounded  man  in  it,  out  of  the  ambulance  and  carry 
him  in  it  over  very  bad  parts  of  the  road.  I  have  taken  the  Woolwich 
ambulance  over  a  large  part  of  Zululand,  and  up  as  far  as  Secoceoni's 
country,  in  South  Africa,  and  a  **  Hawke's  Feeder,"  as  far  as  Maiwand, 
in  Afghanistan,  going  over  exceedingly  bad  ground  with  ease  and  success ; 
and  I  should  like  to  see  us  acting  more  on  the  principle  that  it  is  possible 
to  take  these  ambulances,  if  not  everywhere,  at  least  nearly  everywhere  a 
field  gun  can  go ;  and  in  few  cases,  except  in  mountain  warfare,  should 
it  not  be  possible  to  take  them  so  far  to  the  front  as  to  be  within  easy 
reach  of  the  field  stretchers. 

Now  a  few  words  about  the  surgery  and  pharmacy  waggons.  I  was  the 
first,  I  think,  to  take  these  (the  latter,  at  any  rate)  on  field  service  ;  both 
are,  in  my  opinion,  most  excellent  vehicles  and  wonders  in  the  ingenuity 
shown  in  getting  a  large  number  of  useful  articles  packed  into  a  small 
space,  and  in  a  way  which  makes  them  easily  get-at-able.  We  advanced 
for  the  attack  on  Secoceoni's  gtronghold  at  3  a.m.,  in  a  bad  light,  and  had 
to  go  over  some  bad  ground,  and  crossing  a  little  ravine  the  surgery 
waggon  upset,  causing  some  delay,  and  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  this 
vehicle  when  fully  packed  is  a  little  top-heavy,  and  therefore  wants  care 
in  driving. 

Four  of  the  pharmacy  waggons  were  sent  down  from  Woolwich  to  be 
embarked  in  the  **  Euphrates  "  with  us  for  Zululand,  in  1879,  and  it  was 
decided  that  two  should  stand  on  each  side  of  the  quarter-deck  during 
the  voyage,  and  to  put  them  there  they  had  to  be  hoisted  on  to  the 
deck  ;  those  who  had  charge  of  carrying  out  this  operation  evidently 
under-estimated  the  weight  of  the  first  one,  for  when  in  mid  air  the  slings 
gave  way  and  the  waggon  fell  with  a  crash  on  the  bulwarks  of  the  ship. 
I  was  very  anxious  to  see  how  the  contents  of  the  waggon  had  fared,  and 
so  opened  it  as  soon  as  possible,  and  was  much  and  agreeably  surprised 
to  find  that  nothing  in  it  had  been  damaged,  proving  how  well  it  is 
arranged  and  packed  inside.  One  day  when  we  got  into  hot  weather  it 
was  reported  to  me  that  something  had  h/ippened  to  two  of  the  waggons, 
and  I  found  that  a  stream  of  the  contents  of  one  of  the  bottles  in  each 
was  running  on  to  the  deck  and  staining  it  terribly,  much  to  the  disgust 
of  the  First  Lieutenant,  and  we  found  that  these  bottles  had  burst,  an 
accident  I  attributed  to  the  heat  causing  expansion  in  the  too-full  and 
papped  down  bottles ;  we  took  the  caps  off  all  the  bottles  and  loosened  the 
.stoppers  a  little,  and  no  further  accidents  occurred;  it  seems  to  me, 
^erefore,  that  in  hot  weather  it  would  be  as  well  to  take  the  caps  off  the 
bottles  and  to  see  they  are  not  too  full,  replacing  the  caps  again,  of  course, 
before  disembarking  the  waggons. 

Surgeon  Morris,  M.S.,  said:— I  should  like  to  add  my  tribute 
^f  thanks  to  Surgeon  Addison  for  the  paper  he  has  read  before  us.  As 
he  himself  states,  there  is  no  original  matter  in  it,  but  it  is  merely  a 
compilation  of  the  various  ambulance  arrangements  for  an  English  army 
.corps  in  the  field.  They  are  but  slightly  different  to  the  general  European 
^system  of  rendering  aid  to  the  wounded  in  the  field,  and  that  difference 
depends  principally  upon  the  various  conditions  of  climate  and  country 
under  which  the  English  soldier  fights  his  battles. 
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A  few  points  suggest  themselves  to  my  mind  in  connexion  with  the 
text  Surgeon  Addison  has  given  to  us,  and  these  I  would  address  to  the 
Congress  in  its  special  international" character.  Experience  has  taught 
us  that  the  more  we  harbour  the  strength  of  the  soldier  in  war 
time  by  clothing  him  suitably,  and  by  feeding  him  well,  and  by 
sheltering  him  as  much  as  is  consistent  with  the  necessities  and 
exigencies  of  war,  the  more  we  shall  obtain  by  his  services  when  the 
time  of  trial  comes  ;  and,  thinking  of  this,  I  am  induced  to  pass 
off  the  beaten  track  of  regulation,  and  to  view  some  of  the  results  of 
modern  ingenuity  tending  in  the  same  direction,  and  to  prove  that 
at  least  one  of  them  is  of  special  interest  and  worthy  of  much 
thoughtful  consideration  at  your  hands.  I  refer  to  the  tented  waggon 
and  its  appurtenances,  generally  known  as  the  Tortoise  system  of  tent 
waggons.  This  tented  waggon,  which  you  may  have  seen  in  your  own 
countries,  and  which,  of  course,  may  be  seen  in  London,  is  now  the  most 
international  form  of  ambulance  conveyance  which  exists.  Taken  up,  and 
more  or  less  adopted  by  the  great  nations  of  Europe,  it  will,  I  am  certain, 
prove  its  value  when  called  upon  to  do  so.  A  proportion  of  tents  applied 
to  baggage,  store,  and  other  waggons  of  a  force  on  the  march  would  not 
only  protect  the  stores,  but  would  afford  efficient  shelter  for  the  soldiers, 
and  protect  them  from  the  inclemency  of  the  weather,  and  in  tropical 
regions  reduce  considerably  the  noupeffectiveness  resulting  from  malaria. 
Taking  these  advantages  alone,  I  would  ask,  ''  Should  not  every  ambu* 
"  lance  and  store  vehicle  on  the  lines  of  medical  assistance  be  provided 
"  with  a  tent?"  For  example,  there  are  10  ambulance  waggons  with^ 
each  English  bearer  company,  and,  including  the  transport,  100  men. 
Five  tents  on  the  Tortoise  system  will  suffice  to  cover  these  men  with  the 
waggon  removed,  and  10  tents  with  the  waggon  remaining ;  the  camp 
can  be  struck  and  pitched  in  20  minutes  ;  the  me^  are  seldom  separated 
from  their  waggons,  and  the  whole  is  included  in  the  smallest  and  most 
convenient  proportions.  Under  these  circumstances,  I  would  ask.  Is  it 
economy  to  carry  tents  separately,  as  is  the  practice,  and  to  buy,  keep  up, 
and  feed  the  transport  animals  required  to  convey  them  F 

But  not  only  to  the  medical  establishments  in  the  field  is  this  system 
applicable,  but  to  every  arm  of  the  service  in  the  force  engaged. 

The  amount  of  transport  set  free  by  the  adoption  of  a  system  such  as 
I  have  described  would  pay  its  initial  costs  easily  in  six  months,  while 
from  a  health  point  of  view  it  is  to  soldiers  a  very  great  boon.  Tho 
distinguished  Baron  Mundy,  of  Vienna,  to  whom  (in  common  with  many 
other  most  illustrious  medical  officers  on  the  continent)  I  owe  so  much 
for  their  unvarying  courtesy  to  me,  when  travelling  last  winter,  influenced 
me  very  much  by  his  powerful  advocacy  of  the  desirability  of  developing 
an  international  character  in  our  ambulance  work — ^that  all  ambulance 
material,  stretchers,  waggons,  &c.  should  be  reduced  to  oommon  measure- 
ments, and  be  completely  interchangeable.  These  qaestions  and  their 
details  I  submit  might  be  settled  by  this  assembly  in  Congress.  But  it  is 
not  the  work  of  a  year  or  so,  and  I  would  invite  you  to  look  forward  to 
the  eighth  Congress,  when  those  amongst  us  who  are  still  interested  in 
this  matter  should  be  prepared  then  to  more  or  less  definitely  settle  these 
questions. 

In  this  latter  age,  when  the  fighting  machine  is  well  nigh  perfect, 
it  behoves  us  to  be  prepared  for  the  heaviest  duties  in  connexion  with 
the  wounded;   and,  as  military  surgeons,  let  us  aim  at  a  high  ideal 
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and  develop  to  its  utmost  the  special  nature  of  our  craft,  and  render  to 
our  loved  countries  and  fellow  men  the  best  aid  and  assistance  medical 
science  can  teach  ns.  CommercitJ  enterprise  must  not  clash  with 
patriotic  interest,  and  the  improved  line  I  have  indicated  must  be  con- 
sidered by  you.  All  systems,  as  well  as  the  "  Tortoise,"  must  stand  to 
their  trial,  and  if  found  wanting  must  be  rejected ;  but  if,  on  the  other 
hand,  human  life  may  be  saved,  and  the  misery  of  war  be  alleviated  or 
even  averted  by  the  adoption  of  any  one  of  them,  it  should  be  introduced 
immediately  at  all  hazard. 

Sir  K.  v.  Barrington  spoke  on  two  matters,  about  which  he  felt 
strongly  after  an  experience  of  seven  campaigns. 

First,  as  to  transport  of  wounded  by  road.  Nine-tenths  of  such 
wounded  never  saw  the  inside  of  area!  ambulance  waggon,  but  were  carried 
to  hospital  in  the  carts  of  the  country,  which  are  returning  from  the  front 
after  bringing  up  provisions,  ammunition,  <&o.  As  a  fact,  these  carts,  if 
prepared  with  layers  of  fresh  twigs  and  mattresses,  or  straw,  often  formed 
better  ambulance  waggons  than  those  specially  designed,  because  the 
wheels  fit  the  deep  rut  in  the  roads,  and  being  generally  of  very  large 
diameter,  they  lift  the  cart  more  easily  over  obstacles  than  the  small 
wheels  of  ambulance  waggons.  He  had  actually  removed  wounded  from 
a  proper  ambulance  into  country  carts  to  save  jolting. 

Secondly,  as  to  oacolets  (litters).  He  strongly  advocated  their  use  in 
mountainous  countries. 

Most  wounded  are  hit  in  the  hands  and  arms,  owing  to  fightLng  behind 
entrenchments  for  example.  He  had  moved  seyen  wounded  eight  miles  on 
ihree  mules  in  the  Oarlist  War  without  suffering  to  patients.  There  are 
never  enough  surgeons  after  a  battle.  He  advocated  greater  powers  and 
latitude  being  given  to  our  army  surgeons  to  enable  them  without  stint 
to  utilize  and  adapt  the  waggons  of  the  country  and  other  improvised 
means  of  transport.  The  claims  of  the  wounded  are  of  paramount  oonsi- 
deration,  because  among  them  a  large  proportion  are  those  who  have 
exposed  themselves  most  and  have  suffered  in  consequence. 

Brigade-Surgeon  Staples  criticised  briefly  Sir  Vincent  Barring- 
ton*s  remarks  on  ambulance  waggons,  and  pointed  out  that  thoj  were 
intended  absolutely  for  warfare  in  the  civilised  countries  of  Europe,  and 
that  notwithstanding  the  experience  of  late  campaigns,  which  were  prin- 
cipally in  semi-civilised  and  savage  countries,  he  thought  they  were 
still  applicable  for  the  purposes  for  which  they  were  originally  intended 
by  their  inventors,  the  French  military  surgeons  of  the  Revolution.  In 
the  meantime,  looking  to  the  difficulties  of  warfare,  he  quite  agreed  with 
tho  last  speaker  that  the  greatest  latitude  in  the  irregular  or  improvised 
methods  of  the  transport  of  wounded  should  be  allowed.  Mr.  Staples  then 
invited  the  conference  to  come  back  to  the  great  questions  which  were 
involved  in  Brigade- Surgeon  Godwin's  paper — as  regards  the  future 
position  of  the  Army  Medical  Service  of  England.  Generally,  he  agreed 
with  Dr.  Godwin's  views  about  the  weak  points  of  the  present  organisa- 
tion, and,  while  generally  expressing  himself  as  having  been  an  opponent 
of  ''rank,"  he  said  that  under  the  present  organisation  it  would  be  a  help 
in  enforcing  the  necessary  discipline  amongst  the  subordinate  ranks.  He 
then  pointed  out  some  difficulties  which  presented  themselves  to  his  mind, 
chiefly  having  reference  to  the  effect  of  Indian  service ;  separating,  as  this 
did,  for  some  yeftrs,  the  medical  officers  ft'om  the  personel  of  the  medical 
staff  corps,  and  through  this  separation  increasing  the  difficulty  of 
command  on  arrival  home  for  service. 
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Brigade  Surgeon  Godwin,  in  reply,  said:— The  height  of  bearers 
being  limited  to  5  feet  5  inches  makes  them  quite  unsuitable  for 
the  carriage  of  tall  men.  If  large  men  are  enlisted  large  men  must 
be  employed  to  carry  them.  The  use  of  wheeled  carriage  must  be 
guided  by  what  may  be  called  national  characteristics ;  if  a  people 
are  accustomed  to  carry  all  burdens  on  the  shoulders  or  head,  this 
will  form  probably  the  best  method  of  carriage,  and  it  will  be  difficult  to 
introduce  wheeled  carriage.  This  was  understood  by  the  French  in 
Tonquin,  who  used  chiefly  Chinese  chairs  for  the  carriage  of  their  sick. 
Again,  if  the  wheeled  carriage  of  a  country  differs  in  the  width  between 
wheels  materially  from  that  of  our  ambulance,  the  native  carriage  will 
be  best  for  the  wounded.  The  experience  of  Sir  Vincent  Barringtpn 
is  most  valuable.  In  the  name  of  Sir  Thomas  Longmore,  I  wish  to  say 
that  he  would  not  in  any  way  claim  to  be  the  inventor  of  the  word 
"ambulance."  This  is  a  French  word,  and  was  introduced  by  Baron 
Larrey,  and  it  means  the  whole  field  assistance,  and  not  merely  a  waggon. 
With  reference  to  rank,  which  has  been  touched  upon,  I  think  it  necessary 
owing  to  the  duties  falling  upon  medical  officers.  They  must  have  such 
status  as  will  enable  them  to  obtain  their  supplies  upon  their  own 
authority  without  being  required  to  get  some  other  kind  of  officer  to 
countersign  their  requisition.  Tliey  are  placed  by  their  country  in  charge 
of  the  sick  soldiers,  and  therefore  they  have  a  right  to  expect  their 
demands  to  be  fully  met.  I  beg  to  echo  the  sentiment  already  expressed, 
that  the  assistance  that  medical  officers  of  the  English  army  give  to  their 
own  men  may  be  interchangeable  in  sentiment  and  in  kind  with  Ihat  of 
all  the  great  nations  of  Europe. 


Btnde  statistiqne  £nir  le  Suicide  dans  les  Armees  enropeennes. 


PAR 


Le  Docteur  R.  Longuet,  MMecin-Major  de  1'®  Classe,  au  Minist^re 
de  la  Guerre,  France. 


Les  principales  conclusions  de  ce  travail  sont  les  suivants : — 

I. — Frequence  du  suicide  dans  les  armies  europSennes  : — L'armee 
autrichienne  vient  en  tete  avec  122  suicides  pour  100,000  hommes 
d'effectif,  de  1876  a  1887.  Le  maximum  a  6t6  observ6  en  1886, 
avec  149  pour  100,000  le  minimum  en  1878,  avec  97.  II  faudrait 
ajoutec  a  cette  proportion  de  122  pour  100,000,  pour  6tre  complet,  una 
moyenne  de  40  pour  100,000  de  tentatives  de  suicide  n'ayant  pas  about^. 
Le  suicide  est  en  augmentation,  sensible  dans  oette  armee :  de  1870  k 
1874 :  89  pour  100,000 ;  de  1876  a  1880,  112 ;  de  1881  k  1887,  131. 

Les  suicides  repr^sentent  le  ^^  de  la  mortality  gen^rale  de  l'armee 
autrichienne;  il  n'est  pas  d'affection  qui  y  soit  plus  meurtridre;  la 
fi^vre  typhoide,  la  pneumonic,  et  dans  certaines  ann^es,  la  tuberculose  y 
caosent  un  chifFre  de  d^c^s  moindre. 

Vient  ensuite  Tarm^e  allemande  67  pour  100,000  de  1878  a  1888 
On  n'avait  compt^  61  de  1873  k  1878;  67  de  1867  k  1875. 
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D'ancienneH  statistiques  attribuent  k  Tarmee  prossienne  50  suicides 
pour  100,000  de  1829  k  1838,  h  Taring  saxonne,  64  de  1847  a  1858. 

On  compte  en  outre  dans  Tarmee  allemandc  10  tentatives  de  suicides 
pour  100,000. 

Arm^  italienne.^40  suicides  pour  100,000  de  1874  a  1889.  Con- 
trairement  a  ce  qui  a  6t6  avance^  la  mortality  suicide  de  Tarmee  italienne 
est  a  pen  pr^s  stationnaire. 

Armee  fiangaise  (interieur). — 29  suicides  pour  100,000  de  1872  a 
1889. 

De  1862  a  1869,  on  comptait  47  pour  100,000.  Cette  diminution, 
qui  correspond  aux  conditions,  nouvelles  du  recrutement,  est  considerable. 
En  Algerie,  Tarmee  fran^aise  compte  deux  fois  pliLs  de  suicides  qu'a 
Fnterieur  63  pour  100,000  de  1872  a  1879. 

Armie  beige,— 24:  suicides  pour  100,000  de  1875  a  1888. 

Armie  anglaUe  (garnisons  de  Tiuterieur). — 23  pour  100,000  de  1882 
a  1888. 

Aux  Indes,  le  Commandement  du  ^Bengale  a  presente  pendant  la 
mdme  p^riode  une  mortalite  suicide  double,  48  pour  100,1000. 

Armie  rtww.— 20  suicides  pour  100,000  de  1873  k  1889  (1876-1888 
inclus)  avec  maximum  en  1882,  31 ;  et  minimum  en  1887,  15,  7. 

Armie  espagnole. — 14  suicides  pour  100,000  en  1886. 

II. — Conditions  deservice,  dge^  grade^  artne  : — Dans  les  anciennes 
armies,  recrutees  surtout  par  I'enrdlement,  dont  les  cadres  etaient  entre- 
tenus  par  le  reengagement,  c'etaient  les  anciens  soldats  qui  se  suicidaient 
le  plus.  II  en  est  encore  actuellement  aussi  dans  Tarm^e  anglaise.  £n 
France,  en  Italic,  en  AHemagne,  en  Autriche,  c'est  aujourd'hui  le  jeune 
soldat  qui  c^de  k  Timpulsion  du  suicide ;  en  Autriche,  il  y  a,  pour  ainsi 
dire,  une  proportion  massive  de  suicides  de  jeune  soldats  dans  le  premier 
mois  de  serWce. 

Les  sous-ofiiciers  presentent  trois  fois  plus  de  suicides  que  la  troupe  ; 
les  officiers,  d*un  &ge  moyen  beaucoup  plus  ^leve,  trois  fois  plus. 

C'est  dans  le  g^nie  que  les  suicides  sont  generalement  le  moin^i 
frequents ;  dans  la  cavalerie  et  le  train  qu'ils  le  sont  le  plus. 

Les  condamn^s  militaires,  dans  les  prisons  et  les  etablisemcnts 
penitenciers,  se  suicident  rarement.  II  y  a,  au  contraire,  de  frequents 
suicides  chez  les  pr^venus,  dans  les  prisons  des  corps. 

III. — Mode  de  suicide, — C'est  le  coup  de  feu  qui  est  de  beaucoup 
le  plus  frequent ;  il  compte  pour  la  moitie  et  mtoe  pour  les  |  (Autriche) 
de  la  totality  des  attentats.  C'e^t  une  proportion  quatre  fois  plus  grande 
que  celle  offerte  par  la  population  civile. 

La  pendaison  et  la  submersion  sont  les  deux  autres  modes  les  plus 
frequents.  II  faut  noter  pour  Tarm^e  anglaise  la  grande  frequence 
relative  du  suicide  par  cut  throat  (gorge  coupee,  ^gorgement),  suicide 
inconnu,  pour  ainsi  dire,  dans  Tarmee  fran9aise,  mais  qui  se  retrouve 
aussi  dans  Tarm^e  allemande  {Schnitt  in  den  Hals), 

C*est  dans  I'infanterie  que  I'usage  des  armes  k  feu  est  le  plus 
fr^uent ;  dans  les  armes  mont^,  on  reoourt  plus  souvent  k  la  pen* 
daison  (avec  les  cordes  k  fourrages,  la  bride,  etc.  .  .)  ;  dans  les  prisons, 
la  pendaison  est  le  mode  presque  exclusif. 
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II  s'agit  presque  toujours  de  coup  de  feu  de  la  t^te.  N"os  tirailleurs 
indigenes  d'Alg^rie  font  exception  ;  chez  eux,  c'est  presque  toujours  le 
tronc  que  est  atteint,  Tabdomen  ou  la  poitrine,  parfois  m^me  le  cou, 
r^paule,  un  membre.  (Une  id^  infamante  s'attache  chez  I'arabe  aux 
mutilations  de  la  tdte).  Les  saisons  jouent  leur  influence  sur  le  mode 
de  suicide  ;  en  6te,  les  suicides  ont  surtout  lieu  par  submersion. 

IV.  Cattses  du  Suicide, — Dans  I'arm^e  autrichienne,  le  tiers  des 
suicides  est  attribu6  a  la  repulsion  du  metier  militaire  ;  ce  mobile  agit 
avec  une  bien  moindre  frequence  dans  les  autres  arrays.  La  crainte 
d*une  punition  intervient  pour  |  en  Autriche  et  en  Allemagne,  pour 
^«  en  France,  pour  4-®  ^n  Italic.  Le  suicide  passionnel  est  beaucoup 
plus  frequent  en  Prance  (|®)  et  en  Italie  (|®)  qu'en  Autriche  et  en 
Allemagne.  Les  affections  mentales  repr^sentent  de  ^«  k  ^^  de 
Tensemble. 

V.  Influences  generaieSy  race,  uatianalite,  climat,  saison, 
contagion. — ^Le  classement  des  armies  au  point  de  vue  du  suicide  ne 
differe  pas  de  celui  des  nationalit^s  respectives.  L' element  ethnique 
joue  un  r61e  superieur  k  celui  des  institutions  et  pent  etre  mSme  des 
religions.  En  Autriche  (armee),  il  y  a  moins  de  suicides  dans  les 
regions  de  langue  AUemande  que  partout  ailleurs.  II  y  a  moins  de 
suicides  dans  les  Sles  italiennes  que  dans  Tltalie  continentale  ;  moins  de 
suicides  en  Corse,  en  Provence,  en  Qascogne  que  dans  le  reste  de  la 
France  (arm^e). 

L'aggravation  du  suicide  pendant  la  saison  chattde  est  aussi  mani- 
feste  pour  I'armee  que  pour  la  population.  Le  maximum  de  la  mortalite 
suicide  coiTespond  a  Fete,  le  minimum  a  I'hiver.  La  courbe  du  suicide 
A  presque  la  r^gularite  de  celle  d*une  maladie  saisonni^re.  Le  r61e  de  la 
chaleur  n'est  pas  moins  sensible  dans  la  repartition  du  suicide  par 
clitncUs  ;  Tarmle  fran9aise  de  TAlg^rie,  Tarmee  anglaise  des  Indes  pre- 
sentent  deux  fois  plus  de  suicides  que  les  m^mes  elements  de  la  mdre 
patrie. 

JJimitationj  ou  si  Ton  veut,  la  contagion  s'exerce  d'une  maniere 
^vidente;  dans  un  n'giment,  un  suicide  est  fr^quemment  suivi  d'un 
autre  suicide  accompli  le  plus  sou  vent  dans  Ifts  memes  conditions  (s^rie 
de  suicides  par  pentlaison  au  m^me  crochet  d'un  couloir  des  invalides  ; 
plusieurs  suicides  dans  la  m^me  guerite  au  camp  de  Boulogne).  On  a 
compt6  jusqu'4  neuf  suicides  et  une  tentative  de  suicide  en  un  an  dans 
un  r^ment  autrichien,  quatre  suicides  et  une  tentative  dans  un  meme 
bataillon  fran^ais  en  deux  ans. 

On  a  donn^,  relativement  k  la  plus  grande  frequence  du  suicide  dans 
I'arm^  que  dans  la  population,  des  chiffres  tr^  exager^s,  parce  qu'on 
n'a  pas  pris,  le  plus  souvent,  comme  base  de  comparaison,  la  mortality- 
suicide  de  la  population  m^le  d*un  4ge  correspondant  k  Tage  moyen  du 
.soldat.  Cependant,  en  Italie,  la  mortalite-suicide  militaire  [Mtrait  bien 
Stre  trois  fois  61ev6e  que  la  mortality-suicide  civile  {Mastrelli) . 

£n  France,  la  difference,  qui  a  atteint  autrefois  eette  m^me  pro- 
portion, est  actuellement  tr^s  faible.  L'armee  pent  avoir  des  causes 
particuli^res,  sp^ifiques,  du  suicide,  mais  des  mobiles  puissants,  tenant  k 
Taprete  de  la  lutte  actuelle  pour  Texistence,  lui  sont  aussi  epargnes. 
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VI.  PropJiylaasie, — On  con9oit  que  la  forte  discipline  morale  et  la 
coustante  emulation  d'honnem*  que  comporte  Tedueation  militaire 
parviennent  a  combattre  heureusement  la  tendance  au  suicide  que  le 
jeune  soldat  apportait  du  foyer.  La  prophylaxie  du  suicide  dans  Tarmee 
doit  avoir  pour  base  cet  objectif  eleve : — le  perfectionnement  moral  du 
soldat  obtenu  par  Taction  intime  et  pers^verante  des  chefs,  par  I'inter- 
vention  d'une  autorite  bienveillante  et  de  conseils  opportims,  par  les 
le9ons  de  I'exemple,  par  I'appel  constant  au  devoir  commun,  par  T^veil 
des  supremes  esperances  patriotiques. 

C'est  la  un  programme  sur  lequel  nous  ne  pouvons  nous  appesantir 
comme  il  conviendrait,  mais  dont  chaque  officier  doit  trouver  de 
developpement  dans  sa  raison  et  dans  son  coeur.  II  faut  nous  borner  ici 
a  signaler  quelques  mesures  d'ordre  materiel  destinee^  a  seconder  cette 
ceuvre. 

Le  suicide  par  coup  de  feu  est  beaucoup  plus  frequent  dans  I'armee 
que  dans  la  population  (quatre  fois  plus  en  France)  ;  il  est  presque  naif 
de  dire  que  cette  predilection  est  due  a  la  facility  pleine  de  tentation 
avec  laquelle  le  soldat  se  procure  T instrument  du  suicide  ;  on  observe 
que  les  armes  dans  lesquelles  Tusage  des  armes-a-feu  ne  joue  qu'un  r61e 
secondaire  presentent  beaucoup  moins  de  suicides  par  ce  mode.  II  ne 
saurait  etre  question  d'enlever  au  soldat  la  libre  disposition  de  son  arme, 
mais  il  serait  tr^s-simple  de  ne  le  laisser  disposer  des  cartouches  dont 
Temploi  serait  serieusement  contr616,  qu'aux  seances  de  tir,  dans  des 
exercices  determines,  en  dehors  desquelles  elles  seraient  gardees  en 
reserve  dans  les  magasins  de  compagnie. 

Une  des  plus  frequentes  causes  du  suicide  chez  les  sous-officiers  ce 
sont  les  irregularit^s  de  comptabilit^  le  detoumement  des  fonds  de  la 
compagnie.  II  appartient  aux  commandants  d' unite  par  une  surveillance 
active,  par  un  contrftle  incessant,  de  mettre  leurs  subordonn^s  k  Tabri  de 
tout  entrainement.  Le  c61ibat  ^tant  une  cause  predisposante  au  suicide, 
de  plus  grandes  facilites  encore  doivent  etre  accord^es  au  mariage  des 
sous-officiers. 

Dans  certaines  contrees  de  TEurope,  la  loi  a  present  de  refuser  la 
sepulture  au  suicide  et  de  ^livrer  son  corps  aux  amphith^tres  de  dis- 
section. On  a  reclame  I'application  de  cette  mesure  a  I'armee.*  Nous  ne 
nous  associons  pas  k  cette  requete,  qui  ne  tient  pas  suffisamment  compte 
des  differents  degr6s  de  responsabilit6  des  suicides  et  qui  meconnait  les 
egards  dus  au  sentiment  des  families,  dej^  si  eprouv^es,  qui  inflige  en 
somme  au  suicide  militaire  une  p^ualite  qui  ne  comporte  pas  la  peine  de 
mort  appliquee  aux  criminels  de  droit  commun.  Le  reglement  qui 
refuse  les  honneurs  militaires  au  suicide  prescrit  une  sanction  plus  con- 
forme  a  Tesprit  du  milieu  militaire  et  suffisante  encore  pour  Timpres- 
sionner.  Les  chefs  ne  doivent  pas  manquer  d'en  accroitre  la  portee  en 
faisant  appel,  par  la  voie  de  Tordre,  aux  sentiments  d'honneur  et  de 
solidarite  de  tons  les  membres  de  la  famiile  militaire,  en  fl^trissant  en 
justes  termes  un  attentat  qui  devient^  sous  Tuniforme,  suivant  le  mot 
c^l^bre  de  Napoleon,  une  fuite  devant  Tennemi, 

>  ^t^  < 


(*)  Elle  aurait  6t6  appliquee  avec  sneers  dans  une  ^pid^mie  de  suicide  qui 
d6cimait  un  regiment  anglais  ^  Malte. 
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FrakUsohe  Durchfohrmig  hygienisclier  (hoindsatze  im  Eriege. 

VON 

Dr.  G'BOSSHSiM,  G^eneralarzt  und  Abtheilungschef  im  Preussischen 
Kriegsministerium . 
♦»•'» 

In  der  deutschen  Kriegs-Sanitats-Ordnung  vom  10.  Januar  1878 
ist  ein  besonderer  Theil  dem  "  Gesundheitsdienst  im  Felde  "  gewidmet, 
welcher  in  kurzer,  reglementarischer  Form  die  Hauptgrundsatze  fiir 
<las  gesundheitliche  Verhalten  der  Truppen  und  die  nothwendigsten 
Maassregeln  zur  Verhiitung  von  Seuchen  in  kriegfiihrenden  Heeren 
enthalt. 

Wenn  die  Truppenfiihrer,  die  Sanitatsoffiziere  und  die  Beamten 
der  Verwaltung  jene  Regeln  beachten  und  auf  ihre  strenge  Durch- 
fuhrung halten,  so  wird  ein  erheblicher  Gewinn  nicht  nur  fiir  die 
Truppen  selbst,  sondern  aueh  fiir  die  Einwohner  des  Landes,  in  welchem 
sich  die  Kriegsactiou  abspielt,  erwachsen.  Die  Sanitatsoffiziere  mibsen 
fur  diese  ausserordentlich  wichtige  Aufgabe,  welche  ihrer  im  Kriege 
harrt,  auf  das  Griindlichste  vorbereitet  sein,  damit  sie  in  ihrem 
Wirkungskreise  sofort  die  richtigen  Maassnahmen  vorsehlagen  oder 
aueh  selbst  treffen  konnen. 

Eine  besondere  Aufmerksamkeit  erfordern  die  Unterkunftsraume 
der  Mannschaften,  ihre  Ecnahrung  und  ihre  Korperpflege.  Es  wird 
deshalb,  wenn  irgend  moglich,  vor  der  Belegung  eines  Ortes  mit 
Truppen  iiber  die  Gesundheitsverhaltnisse  desselben  eine  genaue,  arzt- 
liche  Nachforschung  eintreten  raiissen,  damit  Hauser  oder  Stadttheile, 
welche  der  Sitz  von  epi-  oder  endemischen  Krankheiten  sind,  unbelegt 
bleiben ;  ebenso  solche,  welche  durch  ihre  Bauart  oder  Umgebung 
ungiinstige  hygienische  Bedingungen  darbieten.  Am  besten  ist  es, 
inilcirte  Orte  ganz  zu  vermeiden  und  lieber  Biwaks  zu  beziehen,  als  die 
Soldaten  der  Gefahr  einer  Infection  auszusetzen. 

Wenn  es  der  *fortschreitenden  Wissenschaft,  wie  wir  hoffen,  einst 
gelingen  wird,  die  Menschen  in  ahnlicher  Weise,  wie  dies  bei  den  Pocken 
in  so  segenbringender  Weise  der  Fall  ist,  aueh  gegen  andere  Infections - 
krankheiten  durch  Impfung  zu  schiitzen,  so  ware  damit  aueh  fur  die 
gesundheitlichen  Verhaltnisse  kriegfiihrender  Heere  ein  unschiitzbarer 
Nutzen  geschaffen,  indessen  miissen  wir  uns  jetzt  noch  bescheiden,  die- 
jenigen  Wege  moglichst  abzuschneiden,  welche  nach  unseren  bisherigen 
Erfahrungen  die  Krankheitskeime  dem  Korper  zuzufiihren  geeignet 
sind.  Ein  solcher  Weg  und  Trager  von  Krankheitserregern  ist  in  erster 
Linie  das  Trinkwasser. 

Diesem  muss  deshalb  der  Hygieniker  vor  alien  Dingen  sein 
Augenmerk  zuwenden.  Dazu  ist  es  erforderlich,  dass  er  aueh  im  Felde 
die  Gerathe  und  Hiilfsmittel  zur  Hand  babe,  welche  ihm  Aufschluss 
uber  die  Beschaffenheit  des  Wassers  geben  k5nnen.  Die  chemischen 
Reagentien  und  Untersuchungsgerathschaften  miissen  iiberall  leicht 
zur  Stelle  sein,  desgleichen  ein  Chemiker,  welcher  die  Untersuchung 
vorzunohmen  im  Stande  ist.  Dies  wird  in  Deutschland  dadurch 
erreicht,  dass  die  SanitStsdetachements,  bei  welchen  sich  aueh  ein  mit 
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der  Untersuchung  vertrauter  Apotheker  befindet,  mit  Wasserunter- 
suchungs^asten  versehen  sind.  Aber  auch  die  noch  viel  wichtigere 
hahteriologische  Untersuchung  verdachtiger  Trinkwasser  muss  im 
Felde  ausgefiihrt  werden.  Zu  diesem  Zwecke  ist  ein  bakteriologischer 
Kasten  nothwendig,  weleher  mindestens  alle  GJerathe  fiir  die  Wasser- 
untersuchung  enthalten  muss.  Ein  soleher  Kasten,  weleher  iibrigens 
auch  noch  fiir  andere  bakteriologische  Untersuchungen  ausreicht  und 
sehr  leicht  von  Ort  zu  Ort  mitgefiihrt  werden  kann,  ist  von  der 
deutschen  Militar-Verwaltung  construirt  und  gewiss  noch  denjenigen 
Herren  in  Erinnerung,  welche  ihn  im  vorigen  Jahre  bei  Gelegenheit 
des  X.  internationalen  Aerztecongresses  in  Berlin  in  Augenschein 
genommen  haben.  Derselbe  hat  die  Gestalt  und  das  Aussehen  eines 
kleinen  Keisekoffers,  damit  er  von  dem  mit  bakteriologischen  Unter- 
suchungen beauftragten  SanitHtsoffizier  ohne  Weiteres  als  Handgepack 
im  Eisenbahnwagen  untergebracht  werden  kann.  Sein  Inhalt  besteht 
im  Wesentlichen  aus  sterilisirten  Beagensglaschen  (zum  Theil  schou 
mit  Nahrboden  gefiillt)  und  Erlenmeyer'schen  Kolben  in  ausreichender 
2^hl,  dazu  Flatten  und  Doppelschalen,  Farbemittel,  Material  zur 
Herstellung  von  NahrbOden,  Sublimat  zur  Desinfection,  Spirituslampe, 
Pipetten,  Platinstabe,  Zahlplatte  u.  s.  w. 

Ausser  diesem  kleinen  Handkasten  ist  aber  in  neuester  Zeit  noch 
ein  grOsserer  Kasten  von  der  Medicinal- Abtheilung  des  Preussischen 
Elriegsministeriums  eingerichtet  worden,  weleher  in  einem  immer  noch 
verhaltnissmassig  kleinen  Baum  alle  auch  zu  eingehenderen  bakteriolo- 
gischen Untersuchungen  erforderlichen  G^egenstande  birgt  und  in  der 
That  ein  fliegendes  bakteriologisches  Laboratorium  darstellt.  Er 
enthalt  eine  grOssere  Menge  der  Gerathc,  Reagentien,  Farbemittel 
u.  s.  w.  des  vorerwahnten  kleinen  Kastens,  dann  aber  einen  voUkom- 
menen  Sterilisirungs-  und  Trockenapparat,  Teller  zur  Herstellung 
einer  feuchten  EZammer,  Thermometer,  Pipetten,  Fuchs'sche  Lampe, 
Fleischextract,  Agaragar  u.  s.  w.  Ein  vortreffliches  Microscop  wird  in 
einem  aus  starkem  Leder  gefertigten  Futteral  in  handlichster  Weise 
mitgefiihrt.  Es  ist  mit  dieser  Ausriistung  die  Moglichkeit  gegeben, 
auch  unter  den  schwierigen  Feldverhaltnissen  umfangreiche  Unter- 
suchungen vorzunehmen,  Krankheitsursachen  zu  erforschen  und  ihre 
Quellen  festzustellen.  Eine  Untersuchung  auf  Typhus-  oder  Cholera- 
bazillen  gestattet  jener  Kasten  beispielsweise  ohne  Weiteres.  Von 
weleher  Wichtigkeit  das  im  Felde  sein  kann,  liegt  auf  der  Hand. 

Die  zahlreichen  Einzeltheile  sind  in  dem  Kasten  in  zweckmassigster 
Weise  unter  grosster  Raumausniitzung  verpackt  und  der  gauze  Kasten 
ist  ungeachtet  seines  reichen  Inhalts  von  2  Mannern  leicht  zu  tragen 
und  mit  jedem  Wagen  zu  transportiren.  Robert  Koch,  unser  grosser 
Bakteriologe,  hat  der  Construction  desselben,  bei  weliher  auch  Professor 
Statsarzt  Dr.  Pfuhl  wesentlich  betheiligt  war,  seine  dankenswerthe 
Mitwirkung  zugewendet. 

Wenn  ausser  dem  Trinkwasser,  auch  der  Beschaffenheit  des  Bodens, 
der  Nahrungsmittel,  der  k5rperlichen  Reinlichkeit  des  einzelnen  Mannes 
und  seinen  allgemeiuen  Lebensverhaltnissen  die  sorgsamste  Aufmerksam- 
keit  zu  Theil  wird,  so  kann  wohl  eine  wesentliche  Beschrankung  der 
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Krankheiten  erwartet  werden.  Hat  doch  schon  die  Sanitatsgeschichte 
des  Kri^es  1870-71,  welche  von  der  Medicinal- Abtheilung  des 
Prenssischen  Kriegsministeriums  jetzt  in  ihrem  vollen  Umfange  zur 
Darstellung  gebracht  ist,  das  ausserordentlich  bemerkenswerthe  Ergeb- 
niss  aufzuweisen,  dass,  entgegen  den  Erfahningen  aus  friiheren 
Kriegen,  weniger  Mannschaften  durch  Krankheiten  als  durch  Verwun- 
dongen  dem  Tode  zum  Opfer  gefallen  sind.  Erwagen  wir  weiter,  dass 
wahrend  des  Kriegsjahres  1870-71  die  Mortalitat  bei  den  deutschen 
Heeren  (abgesehen  von  Todesfallen  in  Folge  von  Verwundungen)  der 
Friedensmortalitat  gleieh  gewesen  sein  wiirde,  wenn  nicht  die  Infec- 
tionskrankheiten  Trphus,  Ruhr  und  in  geringem  Grade  aueh  die  Pocken 
die  Mortalitatsziffer  gesteigert  batten,  so  liegt  darin  eine  doppelte 
Anfforderung,  diesen  Krankheiten,  die  wir  zu  den  vermeidbaren  rechnen 
miissen,  mit  alien  zu  Gebote  stehenden  Mitteln  der  Wissensehaft 
entgegenzutreten . 

Zu  diesen  Mitteln  gehort  auch  die  Vomahme  energischei*  und 
zielbei^oisster  Desinfectionsmaassregeln  auf  alien  Heeresstrassen  und  in 
alien  von  der  Armee  betretenen  G^bieten.  Bei  der  Auswahl  der 
Desinfectionsmittel  darf  nur  der  eine  Zweck  ins  Auge  gefasst  werden — 
siehere  Vemiehtung  der  Krankheitskeime.  Welche  Mittel  dazu  am 
geeignetsten  sind,  mochte  ich  bei  dieser  Gelegenheit  nicht  naher 
erortem.  Ihre  Anwendnng  muss  besonders  organisirten  Desinfections- 
colonnen  unter  sachverstandiger  Leitung  speciell  in  der  Hygiene  ausge- 
bildeter  Sanitatsoffiziere  erfolgen.  Je  einfacher  sich  die  Technik  hierbei 
gcstalten  lasst,  desto  gesicherter  erscheint  der  Erfolg ! 


->-==>«:>-<- 


DISCUSSION. 

Dr.  Kirclinery  Sorgeon-Major^  Prussian  Army,  Hanover,  sagte: — 
Zu  den  Ausfiihrungen  der  "Worte  des  Herm  Greneralarztes  Dr.  Grossheim 
mochte  ich  mir  einige  Bemerkungen  erlauben,  Tirelche  sich  auf  die 
XJntersuchung  von  Wasser  im  Felde  beziehen.  Das  Wasser,  der  Quelle 
entronnen,  vermehrt  seine  Xeime  sofort,  sobald  es  an  die  Luft  kommt 
nnd  hoheren  Temperaturen  ausgesetzt  ist.  Man  kommt  daher,  wenn 
man  das  Wasser  nicht  an  Ort  und  Stelle  untersuohen  kann,  zu  falsohen 
Besultalen.  Ein  Wasser,  das  vielleicht  100  Keime  in  1  enthalt,  kann 
nach  einigen  Stunden  schon  Tausende  und  aber  Tausende  von  Keimen 
enthalten.  Urn  die  sich  daraus  ergebende  Fehlerquelle  zu  vormuten,  hat 
man  empfohlen  die  Gelatinplatte  an  Ort  und  Stelle  zu  giesscn  und  zur 
Untersuchung  an  den  Ort  zu  senden,  wo  sich  das  Laboratorium  befindet^ 
Dies  Echlagt  Franck  in  Wiesbaden  vor.  Allein  meiner  Ansicht  nach 
empfiehlt  eich  dieser  Yorschlag  nicht.  Yiel  zweckmassiger  ist  es,  das 
Wasser  in  Eis  verpackt  zu  versenden.  Im  Eis  verfallen  die  fiakterien 
in  eine  Art  von  Kaltestarre^  welche  die  Yermehrung  ansscldiesst. 
Professor  Bitsch  in  Marseille  und  Oberstabsarzt  Dr.  Pfuhl  in  Cassel 
haben  fast  gleichzeitig  hierzu  geeignete  Apparate  angegeben.  Der 
Apparat  von  Pfuhl  besfceht  aus  einer  Anzahl  von  Glasrohren,  die  bei 
Gluhhitze  (300^  Celsius  und  mehr)  luftleer  gemacht  zu  einem  engen  Stabe 
ausgezogen  und  zngeschmolzen  sind.  Will  man  Wasser  untersuchen,  so 
wird  der  Stab  mit  absolntem  Alkohol  abgcwaschen,  die  Spitze  erhitzt  und 
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in  die  Wasserquelle  gehalten.  Dadnroh  brioht  die  Spitze  ab  nnd  das  Wasser 
stiirzt  in  das  Glas  hinein.  Nun  wird  abgetrocknet  and  zugeschmolzen. 
Die  Rohren  warden  in  Bleobmufren  verpackt  und  diese  in  einen  Kasten 
gethan,  der  mit  Bis  gefiillt  ist.  Mit  dem  Eis  wiegt  die  Holzkiste,  in 
welche  der  Blechkasten  gesteckt  wird,  nicht  einmal  5  Kilogramm.  Kommt 
das  Wasser  selbst  nacb  Tagen  im  Laboratorium  an,  so  findet  man,  dass 
keine  Bakterienvermehmng  stattgefunden  bat.  Friiber  fand  icb  bei 
meinen  zablreicben  TJntersncbungen  von  Wasser  auswartiger  Garnisonen 
stets  sehr  viele  Bakterienkeime,  viel  mebr  als  icb  erworten  dnrfte.  Seit 
Einfiibmng  der  Pfabl'scben  Apparate  erbalte  icb  an  Ort  and  Stelle 
dieselben  Besoltate  wie  in  meinem  Laboratoriam  in  Hannover,  ein 
Beweis,  dass  die  Bakterien  aof  der  Eeise  sicb  nicbt  vermebrb  baben.  Icb 
kann  die  Einfiibrang  dieser  Apparate  in  die  Friedens-und  Elriegsprazis 
nor  warm  empfeblen.  Nar  so  wird  die  so  wicbtige  bakteriologiscbe 
Trinkwassemntersacbang  nocb  den  erforderlicben  Qrad  von  Zaverlassig- 
keit  baben. 


Note  sur  les  Avantages  des  Attelles  en  Zinc  revdtues  de  Tcurbe 

rendne  antiseptiqne  dans  le  Traitement  immediat  et  proyisoire 

des  Fractures  et  pour  rimmobilisation  des  Uembres 

blesses  on  contnsionnes. 

PAR 

le  Dr.  Jules  Fiux, 

D616gu6  du  Gouvemement  Beige  et  Cbirurgien  de  THospice 

Ste.  Gertrude  a  Bruxelles. 


L'immobilisation  des  membres  est  d'une  impoitance  capitale  dans  la 
cbirurgie  des  armees  :  les  fractures,  les  entorses,  les  contusions,  les 
plaies  graves  avec  ou  sans  b^morragies,  m^me  les  plaies  op^ratoires 
n6cessitent  tr^s  f r^quemment  rimmobilisation  imm^iate  et  m^tbodique 
des  membres.  L'attelle  joue  done  un  tr^  grand  r61e  dans  la  cbirurgie 
de  campagne,  et  je  crois  pouvoir  affirmer  que  les  attelles,  les  bandes  et 
la  cbarpie  antiseptiques  constituent  la  plus  graude  et  la  plus  importante 
partie  de  I'attirail  cbirurgica  de  premiere  ligne. 

Aussi  les  modules  differents  d'attelles  sont  considerables ;  on  en  a 
fait  de  toutes  les  formes,  en  bois,  en  carton,  en  metal,  en  gutta-percba, 
etc. 

Les  cbirurgiens  de  toutes  les  nations  se  sont  pr^occup^s  des  divers 
syst^mes  d'attelles,  et  je  rappellerai  volontiers  ici,  combien  les  cbirurgiens 
beiges,  le  Baron  Scutin,  le  Dr.  Van  Hoeter,  le  Dr.  Mercbie  qui  ne  sont 
plus,  les  Professeurs  Burgrave  de  Gtend,  le  Professeur  de  Roubaix,  le 
Dr.  Hermant  de  Bruxelles,  et  bien  d'autres  ont  contribu6  aux  progrfts 
de  cette  partie  si  importante  de  la  cbirurgie  conservatrice.  Dans  la 
cbirurgie  de  campagne  et  surtout  dans  celle  de  premiere  ligne,  sur  le 
cbamp  de  bataiUe  ou  sur  le  lieu  d'un  accident  grave,  les  moyens  de 
premier  secours,  pour  6tre  efficaces,  doivent  ^tre  prompts,  simples  et 
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faciles  a  appliquer.  Les  appareils  doivent  ^tre  aseptiques  ou  antiseptiques ; 
occaper  le  plus  petit  volume  et  avoir  le  poids  le  plus  leger  pour  6tre 
d'un  transport  facile  et  pouvoir  6tre  am^n^s  sur  place  en  quantity  la 
plus  considerable  possible.  Une  autre  condition,  qui  ne  gllte  rien  et 
dont  on  devra  toujours  tenir  compte,  c'est  le  prix  peu  eleve  et  la 
confection  facile  des  objets  de  pansements  provisoires  et  immediats. 

Je  crois,  Messieurs,  que  le  moilele  d'attelle  en  zinc  que  j'ai  fait 
confectionner  et  que  j'ai  Thonneur  de  vous  presenter,  r^unit  la  plupart 
de  ces  conditions  et  pent  ^tre  par  consequent  d'une  assez  grande  utility. 
Cette  attelle  est  tout  simplement  une  bande  de  zinc  (No.  10  ou  1 1)  de 
trois  centimetres  de  largeur  et  de  toute  la  longueur  des  feuilles  de  zinc 
qui  ont  dans  le  commerce  une  longueur  de  un  h  deux  metres  cinquante 
centimetres ;  la  demi^re  longueur,  2  "*  50,  me  parait  la  meilleure.  Celt** 
bande  de  zinc  (de  3  centimetres  x  2"  50)  est  revet ue  de  tourbe  anti- 
septique,  formant  coussin,  et  maintenue  par  de  la  gaze  antiseptique. 
Cette  attelle  est  d'une  tr^s  grande  legeret^,  tr^s  maniable,  facilement 
transportable  parce  qu'elle  se  roule  aisement  en  paquets  de  poids  et  de 
volume  uniformes,  faciles  a  emmagasiner  pour  le  transport. 

L'attelle  est  done  prepar^e  d'avance  j  son  application,  grace  au  coussin 
de  tourbe  rendue  antiseptique  ou  aseptique,  qui  fait  corps  avec  elle,  est 
immediate ;  le  chirurgien  ou  Tinfirmier  qui  releve  un  blesse  n'a  d'autre 
soin  preliminaire  que  de  la  couper  au  pioyen  de  cisailles,  a  la  longueur 
voulue  pour  chaque  cas  special ;  s'il  doit  augmenter  la  largeur  de  surface, 
n  lui  suffit  d'en  appliquer  une  deuxi^me  ou  plusieurs  les  unes  k  c6te  des 
autres  et  de  les  maintenir  par  une  bande  roul^e  ;  done  facilit6  et  ceierit^ 
dans  Fapplication. 

Un  autre  avantage,  c'est  que  les  deux  attelles  pour  le  membre 
superieur  ou  inf^rieur  ne  doivent  pas  etre  distinctes ;  la  bande  en  zinc 
reste  d'une  piece  et  en  la  recourbant  sous  la  plante  du  pie<l  ou  au 
niveau  du  plis  du  coude,  elle  forme  ^trier  et  se  maintient  beaucoup  plus 
aisement.  La  malleability  et  la  flexibilite  du  zinc  (No.  10)  i>ermet 
de  plier  k  volonte  I'attelle  au  niveau  des  saillies  osseuses,  sans  nuire 
k  sa  rigidite,  au  contraire. 

Le  poids  de  mon  attelle  est  relativement  minime :  il  est  d'environ 
deux  cents  grammes  par  m^tre  courant ;  son  volume  est  tres  r^duit,  ce 
qui  permet  le  transport  facile  d'une  tr^s  grande  quantity  d'attelles ;  cent 
metres  courant  d'attelles  ne  p^sent  que  vingt  kilos  et  peuvent  etre 
enfermes  dans  une  petite  caisse. 

On  voit  d'ici  tout  I'avantage  qui  en  r6sulte  sur  le  champ  de  bataille 
ou  en  cas  d'accidents  graves  de  cbemin  de  fer  ou  autres. 


->-<o<k:2^^- 


DISCUSSION. 

M^dedn-Major  Sdmeider,  Paris,  dit  qu'il  est  compUtement 
d'accord  avec  M.  F^lix  sur  la  n^cessit^  d'avoir  d'avance  des  moyens 
d'immobilisation  pour  les  fractures  de  guerre.  Oela  existe  du  reste 
dans  les  approvisionnements  militaires  en  France,  en  Allemagne,  etc. 
H  admire  beanconp  Tattelle  pr^sent^e  par  M.  F^lix  qui  est  d'nn  emploi 
trte  commode. 
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II  insiste  cependant  ear  la  n^esit^  de  rendre  la  tourbe  oBeptique, 
II  croit  en  effet  que  provenant  do  la  terre,  elle  doit  contenir  divers 
microbes  et  notamment  le  vibrion  septique,  et  qn'il  est  indispensable  de 
Taseptisor.    Ensnite,  comme  elle  est  impatrescible,  on  pourra  Templojer 
Fans  incouY^nients. 

Br.  F61ix  dit,  en  r^ponse  k  ]*observation  tr^s  exacte  de  M.  le 
Dr.  Schneider,  que  des  exp^iences  ont  d^montr^  que  la  toorbe  n'est 
pas  par  elle-meme  aseptiqne  ni  antiseptiqae,  et  qa*elle  contient  des 
microbes,  m^me  pathogines  ou  qu'elle  en  favorise  le  d^velopement.  Je 
reconnais  parfaitement  la  verity  de  I'assertion  da  Br.  Schneider,  aassi  j*ai 
Tonln  exprimer  simplement  que  la  tonrbe  doit  dtre  rendao  aseptique 
au  antiseptiqne  par  les  proc^^s  ordinaires  avant  de  s*en  servir  en 
chirargie. 


Ein  Fall  von  Blitzschlag. 

VON 

Dr.  SCHEiBE,  Stabsarzt  im  Konigl.  Preussischen  Kriegsministerium, 

Berlin. 


Dr.  Seheibe  giebt  eine  kurzc  Beschreibung  eines  sehr  inte^essanten 
Falls  von  Blitzschlag,  welcher  sich  am  9.  Juni  1891  in  der  Nahe  von 
Berlin  zugetragen  hat.  Dieser  Fall  konnte,  da  er  unmittelbar  nachher 
in  militararztliche  Behandlung  kam,  genau  verfolgt  warden.  Es  wurden 
sofort  versehiedene  photographLschc  Aufnahmen  davon  gemacht,  die  den 
Herren  Mitglie<lern  der  VIII.  Section  auf  Verlangen  von  Berlin  iiber- 
sendet  werden. 


The  Sietaxy  of  Troops. 


BY 


Lieut. -Colonel  A.  T.  Wintle  (late  R.A.). 


We  are  justified  in  adopting  as  an  axiom  that  the  daily  ration  of 
food  issued  by  the  State  to  the  soldier  should  be  sufficient  for  the  work 
he  may  be  called  on  to  perform,  and  should  be  provided  at  the  least  cost 
possible. 

The  present  daily  ration  on  home  service  consists  of  1  lb.  of  white 
bread  and  1  lb.  of  meat  exclusive  of  bone. 

That  this  is  not  generally  considered  sufficient  is  proved  by  the 
fact  that  the  soldier  has  to  pay  at  least  Zd,  a  day  for  extras  of  sorts 
out  of  his  own  pocket. 
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Is  it  possible  to  issue  a  ration  sufficient  for  all  requirements  so  as 
to  save  this  personal  expenditure,  and  without  increasing  the  outlay  on 
the  part  of  the  Government  ? 

I  think  it  is,  if  we  go  direct  to  the  first  source*  of  food,  viz.,  the 
v^etable  kingdom,  instead  of  obtaining  it  second-hand  through  the 
medium  of  animals. 

Meat  consists  of  about  three-fourths  of  water.  At  l\d,  a  lb.  it  will 
cost  about  2*.  M.  a  lb.  for  dry  food,  while  wheat  and  other  grains, 
like  beans,  peas,  &c.,  in  their  natural  state  only  contain  about  14  to  15 
per  cent,  of  water.  1  lb.  of  these,  at  prices  varying  from  l\d,  to  2\d, 
per  lb.,  will  only  cost  from  I'^d,  to  about  Zd,  a  lb.  for  dry  food ; 
oatmeal,  which  has  only  about  5  per  cent,  of  water,  would  be  about 
the  same  price,  and  as  it  has  been  proved  that  the  Canadian  Trappers 
thrive  on  a  ration  of  2^  lbs.  of  maize  daily  in  a  very  cold  climate,  it 
will  readily  be  seen  that,  as  far  as  cost  is  concerned,  the  advantage  is  in 
favour  of  vegetable  diet. 

The  next  question  to  be  considered  is,  whether  the  soldier  could 
perform  all  his  duties  on  a  purely  v^etable  diet  ? 

Historians  have  told  us  that  the  Greeks,  in  the  time  of  their  early 
and  most  successful  career,  owed  much  of  their  physical  strength  and 
endurance  to  their  simple  diet  of  wheaten  bread  and  other  produce  of 
the  soil ;  their  athletes  when  training  were  fed  on  dried  figs,  nuts,  coarse 
bread,  and  soft  cheese,  and  were  absolutely  forbidden  to  use  wine. 
In  later  times,  after  animal  food  was  given,  it  was  soon  found  that  it 
made  them  the  most  sluggish  and  stupid  of  men.  The  immortiil 
Spartans  were  from  infancy  nourished  on  the  simplest  and  coarsest 
vegetable  food.  Cyrus  and  his  conquering  army  subsisted  on  vegetable 
food  and  water.  The  Koman  army  in  the  period  of  their  greatest  valour 
subsisted  on  a  plain  vegetable  diet,  and  their  athletes  were  trained  on 
barley ;  and  as  the  army  became  less  temperate  and  simple  in  their  diet 
they  became  less  brave  and  less  successful  in  arms. 

About  the  sixth  century  B.C.    Confucius  in  China,   Buddha  in 
India,  Zoroaster  in  Persia,  Pythagoras  in  Greece,  and  Mancho  Pacca . 
in  Mexico  founded  their  teachings  on  a  basis  of  a  non-flesh  diet. 

Travellers  in  more  recent  times  have  told  us  of  the  strength  and 
robustness  of  the  Egyptians  ; — of  the  postal  runners  in  India,  in  18 IH, 
who  used  to  travel  from  Bombay  to  Calcutta  in  25  days  at  the  rate  of 
62  miles  a  day,  their  height  being  from  about  5  ft.  10  in.  to  6  ft. ;— of 
the  Chilian  miners,  who  used  to  carry  loads  200  lbs,  in  weight  up 
80  perpendicular  yards  12  times  a  day ; — of  the  natives  of  Sierra  Leone, 
who  live  in  a  climate  said  to  be  the  worst  on  earth,  who  are  very 
temperate,  and  live  as  long  as  men  in  the  most  propitious  climates  ; 
(rf  the  Turk,  who  has  always  proved  himself  to  be  endowed  with 
singularly  strong  vitality  and  energy ;  as  a  member  of  a  warlike  race  li« 
is  without  equal  in  Europe  in  health  and  hardiness ;  he  can  live  and 
fight  when  soldiers  of  any  other  nationality  would  starve,  and  can  bear 
the  greatest  hardships  and  exist  on  the  scantiest  and  simplest  food ; — 
during  the  Crimean  War  it  was  found  that  his  wounds  healed  much  more 
i    p.  8258.  K 
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readily  than  those  of  our  men ; — all  these  subsist  on  a  vegetarian  diet; 
of  the  Bussians,  some  <^  them  80  and  90  years  old^  who  worked 
16  to  18  hours  a  day,  and  were  full  of  agility,  vivacity,  and  even 
hilarity,  on  a  piece  of  black  bread  weighing  about  a  pound  and  a  handful 
of  garlic ;  of  the  Norw^ians,  whose  general  food  is  rye-bread,  milk, 
and  cheese,  who  are  remarkably  robust  and  healthy,  and  live  to  great 
age ;  of  the  Laplanders,  who,  living  on  flesh,  are  a  diminutive  race, 
while  the  Yvasxs^  who  inhabit  the  same  climate^  hut  live  chiefly  on  the 
products  of  the  soil,  are  as  fine  a  race  as  the  Swedes  and  ^N'orwegians* 

Of  the  Syro-Arabian  nation  Baron  Larrey  says  : — "  The  heads  of 
"  this  race  display  in  other  respects .  the  greatest  physical  perfection,  a 
^'  4nost  perfect' development  of  all  the  internal  organs,  as  well  as  those 
^^  which  belong  to  the  senses,"  and  that  experience  has-  proved  to  him 
that  their*  intellectual  perfectibility  is  proportional  to  this  higher 
development  of  physical  organisa^on,  and  that  it  is,  without  doubt, 
superior  to  the  faculties  of  those  nations  who  inhabit  the  northern 
r^ions  of  the  globe,  I.6.,  the  Europeans.  "In  Egypt,"  he  say%"we 
*^  have  observed  that  young  Arabs  of  both  sexes  imitate  all  the  pro- 
*^  ductions  of  our  articles  and  artisans  with  astonishing  fidelity,  and 
^*  that  they  also  acquire  languages  with  equal  ease."  ..."  They 
"  are  supplied  with  very  white,  regular  teeth ;  the  camnes  e^pecialip 
"  pn^ect  but  little.  We  have  noticed,"  he  says  first,  "  that  the  con- 
"  volutions  of  the  brain,  whose  mass  is  in  proportion  to  the  cavity^of 
"  the  cranium,  are  more  numerous,  and  the  furrows  which  separate 
"  them  are  deeper,  and  the  matter  which  forms  the  organ  is  more  dense 
"  or  firmer  than  in  other  races ;  secondly,  that  the  nervous  system, 
"  proceeding  from  the  medulla  oblongata  and  the  spinal  cord,  appears 
"  to  be  composed  of  nerves  more  dense  in  structure  than  are  those  of 
*^  Europeans  in  general ;  thirtUy,  theU  the  heart  and  arterial  system 
"  di^lay  the  most  regularity ^  and  a  very  perfect  development ;  fourthly, 
"  that  the  external  senses  of  the  Arabs  are  exquisitely  acute  and 
"  remarkably  perfect ;  their  sight  is  jnost  extensive  in  its  range  ;  they 
"  hear  at  very  great  distances,  and  can  through  a  most  extensive 
■**  region  perceive  the  most  subtile  odour."  The  muscular  or  locomotive 
system  is  strongly  marked ;  the  fibres  are  of  a  very  deep  red  colour, 
firm  and  very  elastic;  hence  the  great  agility  of  this  people.  Their 
physical  perfectibility  is  very  far  from  being  equalled  by  the  mixed 
nations  of  a  part  of  Africa  and  of  America,  and  especially  by  the 
northern  nations  of  Europe.  "  Upon  the  whole,"  says  Baron  Larrey, 
"  I  am  convinced  that  the  cradle  of  the  human  family  is  to  be  found 
"  in  the  country  of  this  race ;  they  eat  little  and  seldom  of  animal 
"  foodr 

Tbe  English  seom  always  to  have  been  the  kurgestrineat  eaiters,  and 
when  meat  was  sold  at  ^d.  a  lb.  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  aeoording 
to  Eroude,  "invariably  by  friend  and  enemy  alike,  the  Englisih  are 
described  as  the.  fieix^est  people  in  all  Europe  (the  English  wikl  beasts, 
Be^venuto  Cellini  calls  them)*"  In  1686  the  majority  of  the  nation 
lived  almost  entirely  on  rye,  barley,  and  oat^. 
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Adam  Smith,  in  his  "Wealth  of  Nations,"  1776,  says,  "That 
"  experience  taught  that  grain  and  other  vegetables,  with  the  help  of 
"  milk,  cheese,  butter,  or  oil,  afford  the  most  plentiful,  the  most  whole- 
"  some,  the  most  nourishing,  and  the  most  invigorating  diet ;"  and  that 
the  men  that  did  the  hardest  work  in  his  time,  as  chairmen,  porters, 
and  coalheavers,  were  most  of  them  from  the  Irish  peasantry ;  and 
that  those  who  had  continued  their  vegetable  diet  were  the  strongest 
men  in  the  British  dominions. 

This  has  been  confirmed  by  Dr.  Forbes,  of  Edinburgh,  who 
instituted  some  experiments^  with  a  view  of  testing  the  relative  height, 
weight,  and  strength  of  some  800  students  aged  about  25  years,  and  he 
found  that  the  more  carnivorous  Englishman  was  surpassed  in  height, 
weight,  and  strength  by  the  frugal  and  abstemious  Scotchman;  he 
again  being  surpassed  by  the  simply-fed  Irishman.  Dr.  Eilward  Smith 
found  that  our  labouring  population,  and  Dr.  Guy  that  our  soldiers-  in 
hospital,  throve  in  proportion  to  the  cheapness  of  their  food. 

A  report  upon  the  alimentation  of  agricultural  labourers  in  Europe; 
taken  by  order  of  the  English  Government  about  1871,  gives  *he 
dietaries  in  use  amongst  the  working  populations  of  various  countries, 
and  shows  that  the  peasants  and  agriculturists  are  almost  wholly  vege- 
tarians in  practice ;  in  England  alone  do  we  find  afiimal  food  forming  part 
of  the  daily  food  of  the  lower  classes,  and  this  only  within  about  the  last 
35  years,  and  already  they  are  beginning  to  degenerate. 

About  two  years  ago  the  "  Bicycling  News "  reported  that,  in  a 
24  hours'  ride,  the  longest  distance  ridden  on  an  ordinary  bicycle  was  by 
a  vegetarian. 

In  another  instance,  one  who  won  honours  at  Cambridge  has 
succeeded  in  doing  200  miles  in  one  day  on  the  same  diet,  and  trainers 
have  already  commenced  advocating  the  diet  in  preference  to  any  other. 

The  celebrated  Lord  Heathfield,  who  defended  Gibraltar  during 
the  siege,  and  who  was  well  known  for  his  hardy  habits  of  mililar}' 
discipline,  neither  ate  animal  food  nor  drank  wine ;  his  constant  diet 
being  bread  and  vegetables,  and  his  drink  water,  and  he  never '  slept 
more  than  four  hours  in  the  24.  Another  well-known  man  was  the 
eminent  Army  Surgeon  Jackson,  who  said, "  My  health  has  been  tried  in 
"  all  ways  and  climates,  and  by  the  aids  of  temperance  and  hard  work, 
"  I  have  worn  out  two  armies  in  two  wars,  and  probably  could  wear  out 
**  another  before  my  period  of  old  age  arrives.  I  eat  no  animal  food, 
"  drink  no  wine  or  malt  liquors,  nor  spirits  of  any  kind.  I  wear  no 
**  flannel,  and  regard  neither  wind  nor  rain,  heat  nor  cold,  when 
"  business  is  in  the  way." 

Benjamin  Franklin  concluded  by  trials  that  a  vegetable  diet 
promoted  clearness  of  head  and  quickness  of  perception.  He  said, 
*•'  That  Irish  boys  are  clever  only  so  long  as  they  are  kept  on  the  simple 
"  food  of  the  peasantry,  but  become  dull  and  stupid  when  fed  on  flcHh 
**  meat." 

Newton  wrote  his  great  work  on  optics  on  a  non-flesh  diet. 

K  2 
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Byron  realised  the  effects  of  eating  flesh  as  regards  brainwork,  and 
is  said  to  have  written  "  Don  Juan  "  on  a  mixed  diet,  and  **  Childe 
Harold  "  on  a  biscuit  diet. 

Shelley  also  practised  and  wrote  a  powerful  essay  on  the 
advantages  of  a  vegetable  diet. 

Count  Bumford  at  the  end  of  the  last  century  conducted  for  a 
period  of  over  five  years  the  most  exhaustive  experiments  that  have  ever 
been  made  as  regards  nutriment  and  cooking  in  his  attempt  to  discover 
the  best  way  of  feeding  the  poor  of  Munich.  He  found  that  the 
cheapest,  most  savoury,  and  most  nourishing  diet  that  could  be 
provided  at  a  cost  of  a  little  over  Ic?.  a  day,  was  a  soup  composed  of 
pearl-barley,  peas,  potatos,  cuttings  of  fine  wheaten  bread,  vinegar, 
salt,  and  water  in  certain  proportions. 

In  the  Parliamentary  Report  on  Prison  Dietary,  dated  18th  March 
1878,  the  Committee,  in  commenting  on  **the  outer  envelopes  of  the 
"  seed  of  wheat,  say  they  are  all  much  richer  in  nourishing  properties. 
**  in  nitrogen,  oil,  sjxd  mi f^eral  matters  theai  the  central  or  floury  portions 
"  of  the  grain.  The  flesh -formers  in  white  bread  amount  to  7  or  8  per 
**  cent.,  in  bread  containing  the  envelopes  they  amount  to  10  per  cent. 
"  Experiments  have  proved  that  animals  can  live  upon  brown  bread  without 
*^  any  other  food ;  but  if  fed  upon  white  bread  alone  the  health  first  suffers, 
"  and  death  Anally  ensues ;"  and  they  quote  Dr.  Brunton  as  saying, 
"  Brownish  bread  of  simple  wheatmeal,  with  even  an  admixture  of  a 
"  fourth  or  a  fifth  of  rye,  would,  for  equal  money,  give  the  labouring 
"**  population  a  food  incomparably  more  abundant  and  nutritious  than 
"  that  which  they  now  make  use  of  as  pure  white  bread."  Then  they 
give  "  the  estimated  cost,  at  present  prices,  of  various  articles  of  food 
**  required  for  raising  the  body  of  a  person  weighing  10  stone  to  a 
-**  height  of  720,000  feet :— Split  peas,  13*.;  oatmeal,  14*.  od. ;  flour, 
"  18*. ;  bread,  18*. ;  cheese,  21,  3s.  3d. ;  fish,  4/.  6*.  Od. ;  beef,  6/.,"  and 
continue,  "  We  are  of  opinion  that  leguminous  seeds  or  pulses  should 
■*^  form  a  prominent  feature  of  prison  diets.  The  chief  pulses  are  the 
**  pea,  the  haricot  bean,  and  the  lentil ;  these  seeds  possess  a  very  high 
"  nutritious  value.  There  would  be  no  difficulty  in  constructing  a  diet 
"  containing  nutritious  principles  equal  to  those  of  meat  out  of  oatmeal, 
^<  peas,  beans,  and  fats,  and  this  could  be  done  at  a  third  or  a  fourth 
**  of  the  cost  incurred  by  depending  entirely  upon  the  animal  kingdom 
**  for  these  alimentary  products.  Even  at  present  prices  we  would 
"  strongly  recommend  the  frequent  substitution  of  haricot  beans  and 
**  bacon  for  beef  as  a  change,"  and  they  give  the  relative  costs  of  "  the 
**  present  beef  dinner  twice  a  week  "  and  of  a  bean  dinner  : — 

d. 
4  oz.  of  beef  (cooked)  without  bone  (7  oz.  of  beef 

with  bone,  at  7 id.  p?r  lb.)  -  -  -         3^ 

12  oz.  potatoes         -  -  -  -  } 

8  oz.  bread  -----  ^ 

Total  -  -  -  -         4} 
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and  tbe  beans  and  bacon  dinner  : —  * 

9  oz.  of  haricot  beans        -             -            .            .  ^ 

1  oz.  of  cooked  fat  bacon        -                 -                 -  ^ 

12  oz.  of  potatoes    .....  ^ 

8  oz.  of  bread         -                 -                 .                -  ^ 

Totel 2\ 

And  they  continue,  '^  The  bean  dinner  is  superior  in  nutritive  value  to 
^*'  the  beef  dinner,  while,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  above,  its  commercial 
**  value  is  about  2^d,  less." 

Another  point  to  be  taken  into  consideration  is  the  diseased  state  of 
so  many  of  the  cattle  killed.  Dr.  Carpenter  stated  publicly  a  few  years 
ago  that  he  had  been  informed  by  an  inspector  of  one  of  the  cattle  markets 
that  80  per  cent,  of  the  cattle  slaughtered  for  the  London  market  were 
diseased,  and  that  the  supply  would  fail  if  they  were  excluded.  Is  it 
possible  for  stall-fed  animals,  overburdened  with  fat,  to  be  healthy  under 
any  conditions  ?  In  the  first  six  months  of  this  year  150,000/.  were 
paid  in  the  way  of  compen<3ation  for  slaughtered  animals.  Again,  it 
seems  necessary  for  all  fiesh-eaters  to  eat  vegetables  and  salt  to  counteract 
certain  effects  caused  by  eating  meat.  Inspector-General  C.  A.  Gt)rdon, 
writing  on  this  point  some  years  ago,  said,  "The  importance  of 
**  vegetables  as  part  of  the  dietary  of  the  soldier  is  much  insisted  upon 
"  by  the  American  Sanitary  Commission,"  and  he  quotes  the  Commission 
as  saying,  "  We  find,  in  the  absence  of  a  vegetable  diet,  a  cause  for  the 
**  greater  part  of  the  mortality  of  our  troops,  both  after  the  receipt  of 
**  wounds  and  from  disease,  and  we  fully  believe  that  one  barrel  of 
"  potatoes  per  annum  is,  to  the  Government,  equal  to  one  man." 

On  the  other  hand,  Dr.  Carr,  who  in  1847  wrote  of  the  necessity  of 
brown  bread  for  digestion,  nourishment,  and  sound  health,  and  of  the 
injurious  effects  of  whit«  bread,  says,  "Near  the  close  of  the  last 
**  century,  owing  to  a  scarcity  of  provisions,  80,000  English  soldiers 
**  were  fed  on  meal  bread,  and  such  were  its  effects  that  tie  officers  and 
**  physicians  of  the  army  declared  the  soldiers  were  nev(  r  so  healthy 
**  and  robust,  and  that  disease  of  every  kind  had  almost  disapi  eared  from 
"  among  them." 

The  only  public  institution  in  England  where  a  vegetarian  diet  has 
been  tried   is   the  "Boys*  Home,  Southwark,"  the  superintendent  of 

which  wrote  in  June  1889:  "Our  system 

**  of  non-flesh  diet  has  proved  so  successful  that  we  never  think  for  a 
**  moment  of  going  back  to  the  old  regime,  I  am  sure  that,  if  wisely 
^-  and  thoughtfully  introduced  into  any  institution  for  young  people,  it 
"  will  be  found  of  advantage,  both  physically  and  morally.  We  have 
"  never  had  anything  like  such  good  health  before  as  in  the  last  three 
**  years.  This  is  wonderful,  considering  the  stock  and  antecedents 
**  of  our  boys." 

Already  vegetarian  di:»hes  have  been  introduced  into  the  dietary  of 
the  troops  at  Aldershot,  and  liave  apparently  given  satisfaction ;  and  if 
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lectures  were  given  to  the  troops*  showing  the  chemical  valiie  of 
vegetable  foods  as  compai*ed  with  meat,  they  would  be  then  prepared 
for  the  inevitable  changes  which  will  take  place  in  course  of  time. 

As  we  are  indebted  to  the  medical  officers  of  the  armies  and  navies 
for  the  initiative  steps  taken  early  in  the  century  in  the  matter  of 
hygiene,  and  as  they  are  peculiarly  sitimted  for  carrying  out  all  legitimate 
experiments  tending  to  the  highest  development  of  the  physical, 
intellectual,  and  moral  nature  in  man,  and  as  the  mantle  of  the  Church 
seems  destined  to  fall  on  the  shoulders  of  hygienists  sooner  or  later, 
we  are  justified  in  hoping  that  they  will  always  strive  for  the  highest 
ideal,  and,  acting  accordingly,  will  eventually  command  success. 
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SECTION  IX. 

♦•••4 

STATE   E7GIE1TE. 


Tuesday,  Uth  August  1891. 


The  Chair  was  successively  occupied  by 
The  President,  Lord  Basing. 
Sib  Chablbs  Gahebon  (Dublin). 
The  Earl  of  Meath. 


♦— ■♦ 


Ft^ddential  Address. 


Lord  Basing,  in  his  introductory  address,  spoke  of  the  importance  of 
the  Congress,  which  constituted,  he  said,  an  epoch  in  the  history  of 
nations.  Though  he  had  no  professional  claim  on  their  attention,  it  had 
fallen  to  his  lot  to  be  associated  with  the  administration  of  public  health 
in  this  kingdom,  and  he  was  therefore  cognisant  of  the  successive  steps 
by  which  that  system  of  administration  had  been  built  up  during  the 
last  half -century.  It  must  be  admitted  that  in  England  they  had  never 
had  any  attempt  by  responsible  statesmen  to  lay  down  a  priori  any  code 
having  reference  to  the  public  health.  The  matter  had  grown  up  in 
a  somewhat  clumsy  and  English  fashion,  growing  up  from  the  expe- 
rience of  mankind,  and  gradually  ripening  to  something  definite  and 
satisfactory.  The  provisions  of  the  various  public  and  sanitary  Acts 
which  were  passed  during  the  early  part  of  the  time  he  alluded  to  were 
founded  for  the  most  part  on  the  best  of  all  foundations,  experience. 
In  the  early  days  when  attention  was  drawn  to  the  need  of  drainage, 
water-supply,  cleansing,  and  services  of  that  kind,  the  great  towns  of  the 
kingdom,  stimulated,  no  doubt,  after  a  while  by  the  successful  working 
of  that  great  statute,  the  Municipal  Corporations  Act,  led  the  way  in 
applying  to  Parliament  for  private  Acts  to  enable  them  to  do  that  which, 
without  parliamentary  sanction,  they  had  no  legal  title  or  obligation  to 
do,  to  borrow  money  and  expend  it  on  useful  sanitary  works,  and  to 
improve  in  that  respect  the  health  of  the  communities  over  which  they 
held  sway.  Parliament,  therefore,  seeing  the  growing  need  of  admini- 
stration of  the  kind,  by  general  Acts  enabled  urban  localities,  distinct 
from  the  great  corporations  and  towns  which  already  had  their 
municipal    organisation,  to  be    set  apart,    under    the   designation  of 
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Improvement  Oommissioners  and  local  board  districts,  to  which  were 
given  similar  powers  and  functions.  So  things  went  on,  and  perhaps  it 
was  still  more  characteristio  of  the  state  oi  things  which  occurred  that 
every  visitation  of  cholera  was  immediately  followed  by  activity  in  the 
passing  of  fresh  sanitary  Acts.  The  visitation  of  cholera  in  1832 
stimulated  sanitary  legislation,  with  which  the  name  of  Ohadwick  was 
at  that  time  eminently  connected.  Subsequent  visitations  in  1847  and 
1854  were  followed  by  further  legislation,  and  after  another  outbreak 
Mr.  (now  Sir)  John  Simon  was  appointed  to  the  position  which  he 
filled  with  so  much  distinction  and  advantage  to  the  public,  first  of  all  as 
medical  officer  to  the  Privy  Council,  and  after  to  the  Local  Government 
Board.  In  1870  came  the  appointment  of  a  Boyal  Oommission,  and 
from  the  report  of  that  Oommission,  they  might  date  all  the  subsequent 
improvements  which  had  occurred.  Boyal  Commissions  in  this  country 
are  often  the  means  of  starting  legislation  which  is  likely  to  be  not 
particularly  popular.  In  1872  and  1874  the  whole  of  the  recommen- 
dations of  this  Commission  were  carried  into  effect,  the  most  important 
of  them  being  the  appointment  of  a  sanitary  authority  in  every  sanitary 
area  throughout  the  kingdom,  these  sanitar}'  areas  being,  in  rural 
districts,  those  under  the  control  of  the  guardians  of  the  poor.  In  1875, 
being  then  President  of  the  Local  Government  Board,  he  (Lord  Basing) 
was  enabled  to  pass  through  Parliament  a  great  Consolidation  Act,  the 
Public  Health  Act  of  1875,  which  not  only  put  together  the  provisions 
of  between  20  and  30  existing  statutes,  but  established  what  he  believed 
was  the  most  complete  code  of  sanitary  law  which  existed  in  the  civilised 
world.  The  metropolis  had  been  exempted  from  this  statute,  and  it  was 
only  this  year  that  the  whole  of  the  improvements  effected  over  the 
country  generally  in  1875  had  been  satisfactorily  established  within  the 
metropolis. 

Lord  Basing  then  referred  to  the  excellent  hygienic  work  done  by  the 
Local  GU>vernment  Board.  He  pointed  out  that  we  have  in  substance, 
though  not  in  form,  a  ministry  of  public  health,  and  he  did  not  advocate  the 
appointment  of  a  separate  minister.  There  were  no  doubt  some  defects 
in  the  existing  system.  One  of  these  was  the  need  for  re-settling  sani- 
tary areas.  The  administration  of  the  public  health  law  had  resulted  in 
the  short  pdt'iod  of  20  years  in  the  reduction  of  the  annual  death-rate 
of  this  kingdom  by  about  one-seventh.  There  were  now  1,569  sanitary 
authorities,  of  which  575  were  rural  and  994  were  urban.  As  regards 
the  rural  authorities,  there  had  been  appointed  529  medical  officers  of 
health  and  528  inspectors  of  nuisances ;  in  the  case  of  urban  autho- 
rities 691  had  medical  officers  of  health,  and  625  had  inspectors  of 
nuisance  under  public  sur\'eillance  and  control. 

He  apologized  for  referring  so  extensively  to  English  legislation  and 
practice,  but  he  hoped  he  had  shown  that  in  sanitary  affairs  England 
had  not  been  behind  in  the  race.  Through  the  medical  department 
of  the  Local  Government  Board  much  information  had  been  collected 
digested,  and  disseminated  for  the  information  of  the  public.  No  doubt 
from  the  official  expert  point  of  view  all  that  had  been  accomplished  in 
the  matter  of  public  health  was  trifling  in  comparison  with  what  should 
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be  done.  They  would  desire,  no  doubt,  more  inspectors,  more  reports, 
more  public  expenditure,  more  clear  recognition,  and  a  more  definite 
title  than  they  had  at  present  to  the  functions  they  discharged,  and  to 
the  minister  under  whom  they  worked.  But  Parliament  and  the  public 
would  not  readily  accept  such  conditions  as  these  without  some  demur. 
They  would  ask  for  what  purpose  had  local  areas  and  local  authorities 
been  set  up  if  it  was  not  to  render  them  self-reliant  and  independent 
in  the  discharge  of  their  duties,  and  for  what  purpose  had  information 
been  collected  at  head  quarters  and  disseminated  if  not  for  the  training 
and  guidance  of  local  administration.  This  consideration  led  him  to  the 
practical  question.  What  should  they  do  now  in  the  way  of  improve- 
ment ?  Should  they  endeavour  to  centralise  more  than  had  been  done 
hitherto,  or  should  they  be  content  to  see  the  administration  of  public 
health  decentralised  and  carried  on  from  local  centres  ?  A  state^piutn  was 
f^  to  compromise  on  matters  of  this  kind.  His  view  was  that  they  had 
gained  a  great  success  by  adopting  the  existing  system  of  local  adminis- 
tration. He  doubted  very  much  whether  it  would  be  expedient  or 
desirable  to  separate  the  one  from  the  other.  That  might  be  an  ideal 
to  be  aimed  at,  but  he  did  not  at  the  moment  see  a  sufficiently  popular 
basis  upon  which  that  separation  could  be  effected  or  attempted.  On 
the 'question  of  decentralising  and  losing  in  any  way  the  control  which 
the  Local  6K>vemment  Board  now  exercised  over  the  administration 
of  the  Public  Healtib  Act,  upon  that  again  his  contention  was  that, 
however  plausible  the  cry  for  decentralisation  might  be,  it  should  never 
be  carelessly  taken  up  as  applicable  to  all  subjects  indiscriminately. 
When  it  is  necessary  to  apply  similar  conditions  to  every  district. 
State  control  is  absolutely  necessary  and  should  be  universally  applied. 
He  referred  to  the  poor  law  in  England,  which  would  never  have  been 
so  well  administered  had  it  not  been  under  central  control.  He  was  not 
in  favour  of  decentralising  in  an  unreasonable  way,  and,  referring  to 
the  county  councils  which  had  been  recently  established  in  this  country, 
he  thought  the  time  had  not  yet  arrived  when  it  would  be  expedient  for 
those  councils  to  take  over  the  powers  now  vested  in  a  highly  trained 
central  department  of  the  State.  It  had  been  said  that  nothing  good  was 
ever  done  in  a  hurry.  We  have  progressed  with  the  small  means  at 
our  disposal.  Far  be  it  from  him,  however,  to  say  that  any  ardent 
reformer  should  ever  be  content  with  what  had  been  accomplished,  or 
that  the  State  should  ever  hold  the  doctrine  of  finality  in  this  respect. 

Lord  Basing  next  referred  to  the  efforts  of  other  nations  for  im- 
proving the  public  health,  specially  mentioning  Germany,  France,  and 
Denmark,  and  paying  a  compliment  to  the  scientific  investigators  in 
France.  In  conclusion  he  expressed  the  hope  that  the  work  of  the 
Section  would  do  much  to  throw  light  on  the  position  which  the  State 
should  occupy  in  regard  to  sanitation  in  highly  civilised  countries. 


Dr.  Dudfield  (London)  proposed  and  Dr.  Littlejohn  (Edinburgh) 
seconded  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  President  for  his  address.  The  vote 
^vas  carried  by  acclamation. 

>— o<-o^ 
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The  Formation  and  Organisation  of  Local  Boards  of  Health. 

BY 

Dr.  Simon,  Breslan. 


The  requirements  of  public  health,  as  indicated  by  science,  can 
be  realised  in  two  parallel  ways  : — 

Firstly,  by  a  wise  legislation,  based  on  known  scientific  results,  creat- 
ing such  laws  as  will  harmonize  theory  and  practice ;  secondly,  by  popular 
education  of  persons  and  communities  as  to  the  facts,  interests,  and  duties 
required  to  promote  the  public  health.  Although  these  are  parallel,  both 
are  essential,  for  of  what  benefit  will  be  to  the  whole  body  the  wisest 
provisions  of  sanitary  law  if  the  public  mind  is  unable  to  understand 
and  appreciate  them ;  if  their  application  is  hindered  and  frustrated,  and 
the  benefit  intended  is  paralysed  by  the  ignorance  and  passivity  of  the 
public ;  and  of  what  good  is  the  highest  enlightenment,  of  what  avail 
are  the  best  designed  purposes,  whether  of  the  individual  or  of  a 
community,  if  the  State  does  not  provide  legal  means  by  which  those 
purposes  can  be  regulated  and  executed  ?  It  is  therefore  of  eminent 
importance  to  provide  adequate  machinery  for  carrying  out  the  provisions 
made  by  Government  as  well  as  to  teach  the  public  the  tendency  and 
appropriate  application  of  the  law.  This  machinery,  which  is  to  be 
interposed  between  the  supreme  government  and  the  people,  ought  to  be 
organised,  self-dependent,  and  exclusive  ;  it  ought  to  consist  of  institu- 
tions not  connected  with  the  supreme  government.  The  execution  and 
control  of  sanitary  measures  should  not  be  given  to  any  department  upon 
which  other  duties  already  devolve;  for  such  measures  cannot  be 
properly  executed  or  meet  with  public  favour  unless  their  administrative 
machinery  rests  on  a  self-dependent  and  professional  basis,  e.g,^  on  boards 
specially  created.  In  suggesting  the  establishment  of  such  boards  of 
health,  the  example  of  England  must  necessarily  recur  to  one's  mind. 
There,  on  the  foundation  of  advanced  hygienic  knowledge,  a  new 
political  superstructure  has  taken  form  ;  there,  for  the  purpose  of  locally 
protecting  the  public  health,  **  a  great  body  of  new  law  and  a  vast 
**  apparatus  of  administrative  machinery,  wherein  medical  officers  form 
"  an  essential  part,  have  come  into  existence."* 

But  of  almost  greater  importance  than  the  actual  shape  of  English 
sanitary  law,  is  the  procedure  by  which  that  law  is  introduced.  I  refer 
particularly  to  the  Royal  Commission  constituted  in  the  year  1869,  to 
inquire  into  the  whole  public  sanitary  regimen  of  England  and  Wales, 
which  investigation  produced  rich  and  valuable  material.  Though  this 
Commission  aimed  only  at  dealing  with  conditions  specifically  English, 
as  its  first  object  was  to  generalise  for  England  the  favourable  results 
obtained  in  most  large  towns  by  sanitary  reorganisation,  yet  it  laid  down 
direct  fundamental  principles  useful  for  all  states  where  sanitary  l^isla- 

*  Sir  John  Simon,  Eng.  Sanitary  Inst.,  London,  1890,  p.  463. 
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tion  is  not  complete,  or  which  are  not  beyond  the  initial  stages  of 
sanitary  progress.  The  manifold  experiences  and  judgments  reported  to 
that  Commission  by  prominent  medical  officers,  engineers,  and  adminis* 
trators  will  continue  to  serve  as  a  repertory,  because  they  illustrate  the 
great  results  already  obtained,  and  bring  to  light  the  inconveniences  and 
wrongs  resulting  from  the  want  of  obligatory  legal  procedure.  The 
reports  of  the  Commission  *  were  put  within  the  reach  of  Germans  in 
1874  by  the  meritorious  work  of  "  Pinkelnburg."  f  I  would  mention 
a  few  of  the  principal  points  as  far  as  they  touch  my  present  subject.: 
(1)  The  greatest  possible  simplicity  and  uniformity  in  the  sanitary  law 
which  should  apply  generally  and  without  optional  restraints ;  (2)  Con- 
stitution of  popularly  elected  sanitary  authorities  as  organs  of  urban  and 
rural  self-government;  establishment  of  local  boards  of  health  under 
sanitary  state-superintendence ;  (3)  Appointment,  if  possible,  of  at  least 
one  medical  officer  of  health  in  every  district. 

Since  then  20  years  of  experience  and  further  improvements  have 
passed,  marked  especially  by  the  great  Health  Acts  of  1875  and  1878* 
The  following  ideas  relative  to  the  organisation  of  local  boards  of  health, 
are  based  on  the  institutions  existing  in  England,  though  I  suggest 
extension  of  powers  both  on  the  professional  and  executivejside. 

I.  In  order  to  introduce  and  adopt  the  uniform  measures  required  in 
the  interest  of  public  health,  and  to  subject  them  to  a  continuous  control, 
especially  for  the  purpose  of  paralysing  the  effects  of  infectious  diseases, 
local  boards  of  health  should  be  established,  to  which,  amongst  other 
functions,  should  belong  the  hygiene  of  dwellings,  notification  of 
infectious  diseases,  and  disinfection  of  infected  articles. 

Gk)od  results  can  be  expected  only  in  places  where  such  boards  are 
permanently  established ;  in  many  countries,  sanitary  commissions  are 
appointed  only  in  case  of  need ;  such  commissions  will  in  most  cases  be 
too  late,  and  it  is  impossible  for  them  to  maintain  an  exact  continuous 
study  of  local  conditions  in  execution  of  the  maxim  "  Si  vis  pacem  para 
bellumr 

II.  These  central  local  boards  should  be  subject,  if  possible,  to  the 
local  authorities  of  self-government,  and  should  report  to  them,  but  under 
State  control.  If  the  poverty  of  any  community  prevents  the  establish- 
ment  of  a  local  board,  Gt)vemment  should  furnish  a  subvention. 

III.  The  head  of  the  local  board  should  be  a  physician,  if  possible, 
giving  his  whole  time  to  this  work.  To  him  the  technical  staff,  both  in 
the  internal  and  external  service,  should  be  subordinated. 

"Without  denying  that  medical  persons  alone  are  not  sufficient  to 
fulfil  all  the  requirements  of  the  public  health,  and  admitting  that  they 
depend  on  the  co-operation  of  auxiliaries,  both  chemical  and  physical,  bs 
well  as  statistical  and  administrative,  I  attribute  great  importance  to  the 
chief  director  being  a  medical  man,  not  only  to  give  the  board  a  medical 


*  First  Beport  of  the  Royal  Sanitary   Commission,  1869.    Second  Keport, 
1871. 

t  Finkelnburg:  Die  ofientliche  Gesundheitpflage  Englands,  Bonn,  1874. 
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stamp,  but  also  to  give  it  as  free  and  independent  an  initiative  as 
possible.  Considering  the  great  importance  which  all  universities  attach 
to  the  hygienic  training  of  medicid  students,  there  will  be  no  eventual 
want  of  appropriate  material,  especially  if  a  sufficient  salary  is  paid  to 
the  medical  officer  of  health. 

IV.  In  towns  whose  extent  and  population  permit,  only  one  local 
board  of  health  should  be  established.  In  towns  of  more  than  300,000 
inhabitants,  several  boards  vnth  the  same  organisation  might  exist,  but 
each  should  act  under,  and  report  to,  a  municipal  chief  board  under 
similar  medical  direction. 

V.  In  the  formation  of  niral  boards  of  health  regard  should  be  had 
to  any  suitable  existing  political  territorial  divisions   (districts,  parishes, 

•  &c.)  and  a  uniform  system  of  government  should  be  obsened.  Such 
administrative  districts  may,  according  to  the  local  conditions,  contain 
50,000  to  70,000  inhabitants. 

VI.  To  discover  localities  where  certain  diseases  are  apt  to  prevail, 
the  whole  district  should  be  divided  into  sub-districts  of  20,000  to  30,000 
inhabitants,  each  under  a  sanitary  inspector.  These  should  be  further 
divided  into  sections  of  about  1,000  inhabitants,  for  each  of  which 
medical  statistics  should  be  separately  compiled. 

VII.  The  administration  should  be :  A.  internal,  B.  external ;  and 
the  function   of  the  board  should  be :    a,  arbitrary,    6.   controlling, 

c.  executive,  according  to  the  way  in  which  the  following  matters  are 
dealt  with  by  particular  sections,  viz. : — 

(I.)  A  general  section  for  works,  canalisation,  water-supply,  and  for 
settling  building  plans.  (II.)  A  section  for  chemical  inquiry  into  food 
and  aliments,  as  well  as  objects  of  use,  if  possible  joined  with  a  bacterio- 
logical section,  especially  for  examining  .  disinfecting  processes  and 
controlling  disinfection.  (lU.)  A  section  dealing  with  notification  and 
disinfection,  as  well  as  with  the  hygiene  of  dwellings  and  schoob. 
(IV.)  A  section  for  statistics  relating  to  hygiene  and  medicine. 

VIII.  The  internal  and  external  service  of  Section  III.  should  be 
organised  so  as  to  enable  mutual  co-operation  with  the  least  loss  of  time. 
For  this  purpose — a.  The  duty  of  notifying  certain  diseases  to  be 
specified  by  Government  should  be  obligatory ;  b.  The  expenses  incurred 
in  notifying  by  persons  liable  to  notify  should  be  repaid;  c.  The 
inspecting  and  executive  officers  should  attend  at  stated  hours  at  the 
office  of  the  board  to  deal  with  notifications  and  to  receive  orders; 

d.  Consistently  with  due  regard  to  private  interests,  the  entering  of 
dwelling-houses  should  be  made  legal ;  and  also  e.  The  enforced  removal 
to  hospital  of  persons  suffering  from  infectious  disease,  particularly 
if  insufficiently  isolated.  /.  Disinfection  outside  the  house  should 
be  effected  solely  in  the  board's  institute  for  disinfection,  and  the 
disinfection  of  houses  and  lodgings  solely  by  appointed  disinfecters ; 
g.  Disinfection  at  this  institute  should  be  available  for  all  classes.  No 
charge  should  be  made  for  disinfecting  dwellings  of  the  poor  below  a 
certain  rateable  Talue. 
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Hme  does  not  permit  me  to  enter  npon  all  the  last-mentioned 
points.  I  theref<Nre  limit  my  remarks  to  the  compulsory  removal  of 
persons  suffering  from  infectious  diseases  in  cases  of  insufficient  isolation. 
This  will  always  be  more  or  less  a  stumbling  block,  and  will  be  dealt 
with  differently  in  different  countries  according  to  popular  enlighten- 
ment, and  the  temper  and  feeling  of  different  peoples.  While  in 
Sweden,  according  to  the  law  of  19th  March,  1875,  it  is  for  the 
municipal  commission  of  health  to  decide  whether  or  not  a  person 
suffering  from  cholera  asiatica,  small-pox,  scarlet  fever,  diphtheria, 
dysentery,  abdominal  typhus,  or  puerperal  fever,  shall  be  removed  to  a 
hospital ;  and  while  in  Boumania  an  enactment  is  preparing  by  which 
the  compulsory  transport  of  sick  persons  suffering  from  the  above  stated 
diseases  (besides  measles,  whooping  cough,  and  canine  madness)  is 
absolutely  prescribed  for  all  cases  that  cannot  be  isolated  in  the 
dwellings,  in  Italy  removal  to  hospital  is  not  compulsory.  ''Our 
**  citizens,'*  says  Professor  Oelli,  **  would  not  allow  such  a  violation  of 
**  their  individual  liberty/'  England  maintains  a  middle  course.  There, 
according  to  certain  conditions,  ''  any  person  who  is  suffering  from  any 
dangerous  infectious  disorder,  and  is  without  proper  lodging  or 
**  accommodation,  or  lodged  in  a  room  occupied  by  more  than  one 
"  family,  or  is  on  board  any  ship  or  vessel,"  may,  by  order  of  the 
authority,  be  removed  to  a  hospital.* 

When  this  question  is  settled  in  the  sense  of  my  thesis,  a  mighty 
step  will  have  been  taken  in  opposing  infectious  diseases,  and  in 
strengthening  the  influence  of  local  boards  of  health. 


u 


>-<»o-< 

DISCUSSION. 
Br.  Willoughby  (London)  agreed  with  Dr.  Simon's  propobal,  that 
public  health  laws  should  be  administered  by  experts.  This  was  done  in 
America,  but  in  England  boards  of  health  were  composed  of  persons 
often  ignorant  of  health  principles,  and  sometimes  interested  in  offending 
against  them.  The  difficulty  of  carrying  out  the  Bivers  Pollution  Act  in 
Laneashire,  and  of  improving  the  dwellings  of  the  poor,  arose  from  this 
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j^pidemio,  Endemic,  SpisootiCi  and  other  Contagions  Diseases. 
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In  this  paper  I  shall  first  describe  the  provisions  of  the  Ontario 
Health  Act,  by  which  the  Provincial  Board  of  Health  of  Ontario  was 
established,  together  with  the  powers  conferred  on  the  board  for  the 
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preventioD  of  contagious  diseases ;  and,  secondly,  I  shall  summarise  the 
regulations  which  the  Board  has  published  and  distributed  through 
.the  municipalities  in  order  to  give  effect  to  this  legislation. 

Prior  to  the  year  1882,  the  municipal  councils  had  the  power, 
under  chapter  190,  B.S.O.,  to  appoint  health  officers.  In  times  of 
epidemics  they  availed  themselves  of  this  law,  but  in  ordinary  times 
they  did  not  regard  it.  The  effects  of  foul  water,  badly  constructed 
and  leaking  house  drains,  damp,  filthy  cellars,  and  impure  house  air 
were  but  little  inquired  into.  Disinfection,  in  the  modern  seuse,  was 
not  carried  out.  Isolation  was  rarely  practised  even  against  small-pox- 
The  vaccination  of  infants  wiUi  humanised  virus  was  pretty  generally 
adhered  to  and  performed,  and  this  may  account  for  the  fact  that 
small-pox  was  not  as  deadly  in  its  ravages  in  Ontario  as  in  other  parts 
of  the  Dominion  of  Canada.  Be-vaccination,  except  in  times  of 
epidemic,  was  rarely  practised.  As  an  illustration  of  how  imperfectly 
municipal  health  work  was  performed  at  that  period,  it  may  be  men- 
tioned that  during  the  years  1872,  1873,  1874,  small-pox  appeared  in 
every  county  of  Ontario,  causing  371  deaths;  while  in  1883,  1884, 
1885,  it  appeared  in  only  14  counties,  causing  84  deaths.  Such  then 
were  the  conditions  prior  to  1882,  when,  after  considerable  discussion, 
'^  An  Act  to  establish  a  Provincial  Board  of  Health,"  was  passed  by  the 
legislature. 

In  this  Act  certain  much-needed  clauses  were  enacted,  providing 
for  the  isolation  of  cases  of  small-pox  and  the  compulsory  establishment 
of  small-pox  hospitals. 

Clauses  3  and  4  thus  define  the  powers  given  to  the  Provincial 
Board  of  Health  :— 

"  The  Provincial  Board  of  Health  shall  take  cognisance  of  the 
interests  of  life  and  health '  among  the  people  of  the  province.  They 
shall  especially  study  the  vital  statistics  of  the  province,  and  shall 
endeavour  to  make  an  intelligent  and  profitable  use  of  the  collected 
records  of  death  and  sickness  among  the  people;  they  shall  make 
sanitary  investigations  and  inquiries  respecting  causes  of  disease,  and 
especially  epidemics,  the  causes  of  mortality  and  the  effects  of  localities, 
employments,  conditions,  habits,  and  other  circumstances  upon  the 
health  of  the  people ;  they  shall  make  such  suggestions  as  to  the  pre- 
vention and  introduction  of  contagious  and  infectious  diseases  as  they 
shall  deem  most  effective  and  proper,  and  as  will  prevent  and  limit,  as 
far  as  possible,  the  rise  and  spread  of  disease,  and  they  shall  when 
required,  or  when  they  deem  it  best,  advise  officers  of  the  government 
and  Local  Boards  of  Health  in  regard  to  the  public  health,  and  as  to  the 
means  to  be  adopted  to  secure  the  same,  and  as  to  location,  dndnage, 
•  water  supply,  disposal  of  excreta,  heating,  and  ventilation  of  any  public 
institution  or  building. 

'*  The  Board  shall  from  time  to  time,  and  especially  during  the 
prevalence  in  any  part  of  the  province,  of  epidemic,  endemic,  or 
contagious  disease,  make  public  distribution  of  such  sanitary  literature, 
and  of  special  practical  information  relating  to  the  prevention  and 
spread  of  contagious  and  infectious  diseases  through  the  medium  of  the 
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public  press,  and  by  circular  to  the  Local  Boards  of  Health,  municipal 
councils,  and  in  and  through  the  public  schools,  and  otherwise  as 
shall  be  deemed  by  them  in  the  interest  of  the  public  health." 

The  powers  of  the  Board  were  at  that  time  of  an  advisory  character. 
Unfortunately,  however,  this  advisory  feature  had  not  proper  scope, 
owing  to  the  fact  that  very  few  mimicipalities  had  availed  themselves 
of  their  powers  to  establish  Local  Boards.  However,  as  a  result  of  the 
investigations  undertaken  by  committees  of  the  Board  into  various 
epidemics  in  the  province,  owing  also  to  the  free  circulation  of  sanitary 
literature,  delivery  of  lectures,  and  publication  of  reports  on  health 
matters,  together  with  the  public  interest  excited  by  a  sanitary  con- 
vention held  in  London  (Ontario),  and  more  particulwly  by  a  persistent 
agitation  in  favour  of  the  appointment  of  Local  Boards  by  the  councils,  a 
considerable  impetus  was  given  to  health  work. 

After  two  years'  experience,  however,  it  was  felt  that  better  local 
organisation  was  necessary.  If  executive  work  was  to  be  carried  on,  it 
would  be  necessary  to  find  a  channel  through  which  the  provincial 
board  could  reach  the  people.  The  outcome  of  this  thought  was  the 
Public  Health  Act  of  1884,  which  makes  it  incumbent  on  all  municipal 
councils  to  form  Local  Boards  of  Health  each  year  immediately  after 
the  council  themselves  are  elected,  and  by  which  all  Boards  possess 
the  powers  hitherto  vested  in  the  councils  regarding  health  matters. 

Li  four  months  after  the  passing  of  the  Act,  in  the  447  townships 
of  the  province,  184  local  boards  were  formed,  25  of  these  having 
medical  health  officers,  and  19  of  them  sanitary  inspectors,  while  17  had 
appointed  both  medical  health  officers  and  sanitary  inspectors.  In  the 
203  cities,  towns,  and  villages  of  Ontario,  there  were  180  local  boards 
established,  and  of  this  number  63  had  medical  health  officers,  92  had 
sanitary  inspectors,  and  44  had  both  medical  health  officers  and  sanitary 
inspectors. 

Part  Second  of  this  Act,  which  deals  with  the  powers  and  duties 
of  Local  Boards,  is  most  important.  When  its  provisions  are  properly 
carried  out,  local  boards  can,  if  composed  of  intelligent  men,  aided 
by  a  medical  health  officer  and  co-operated  with  by  an  appreciative 
council,  grapple  with  contagious  diseases  in  a  most  effective  manner. 

Provision  is  made  by  which  the  Local  Board  shall  notify  the  owner 
of  any  premises  requiring  to  be  cleaned  and  disinfected;  in  case  of 
non-compliance,  a  penalty  is  inflicted,  and  the  work  done  by  the  local 
board  at  the  expense  of  the  owner.  When  the  owner  is  poor  or  suffers 
from  other  disability,  the  expenses  may  be  defrayed  by  the  Local  Board. 
Powers  are  given  to  local  boards  to  establish  hospitals,  hospital  tents,  or 
places  of  reception  for  contagious  diseases,  and  to  provide  carriages  for 
the  conveyance  of  persons  suffering  from  such  diseases  to  the  hospital. 
Notice  must  be  given  to  the  Local  Board  of  Health  by  householders  in 
case  of  small-pox,  scarlet  fever,  diphtheria,  cholera,  or  typhoid  fever, 
within  twenty-four  hours.  Householders  in  whose  dwellings  any  of  the 
above-mentioned  diseases  occur  shall  not  allow  persons  suffering  from 
such  diseases,  or  any  clothing  or  other  property  to  be  removed  without 
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the  consent  of  the  Local  Board  and  medical  health  officer,  or  attending 
physician. 

Physicians  are  obliged  to  report  cases  of  the  above-mentioned 
contagious  diseases. 

When  any  dangerous  contagious  disease  breaks  out  in  a  munici- 
pality, the  Local  Board  shall  use  all  possible  care  to  prevent  the  spreading 
of  the  contagion,  and  shall  give  notice  of  infected  places. 

Sick  persons,  or  persons  having  access  to  them,  are  not  allowed  to 
mingle  with  the  general  public  until  permitted  by  the  medical  health 
offi<jer. 

If  there  is  reason  to  suspect  that  any  person  has  small-pox, 
diphtheria,  scarlet  fever,  or  other  severe  contagious  disease  in,  or  upon 
any  steamboat,  railway  car,  or  other  conveyance,  the  medical  health 
officer,  any  member  or  officer  of  the  Provincial  Board  of  Health,  or 
physician  authorised  by  the  Board,  may  cause  the  removal  of  such 
person  and  may  detain  the  conveyance  until  it  is  disinfected. 

Persons  infected  with  contagious  diseases,  or  who  have  been 
exposed  to  infection  may  be  isolated. 

Persons  recovering  from  contagious  diseases,  and  nurses  who  have 
been  in  attendance  on  them  are  not  allowed  to  depart  until  their  persons, 
clothing,  and  other  property  have  been  disinfected,  and  a  certificate  to 
that  effect  given  by  the  medical  health  officer  or  attending  physician. 

The  measures  necessary  for  such  disinfection,  for  the  disinfection 
and  disposal  of  excreta,  for  the  disinfection  of  bedding,  clothing,  utensils, 
and  other  things,  which  have  been  exposed  to  infection  are  such  as  have 
been  advised  by  the  Provincial  Board  of  Health,  or  the  attending 
physician. 

Notice  is  to  be  given  to  a  person  in  charge  of  a  conveyance  by 
persons  suffering  from,  or  having  very  recently  recovered  from  the  above 
mentioned  diseases.  The  owner  of  any  such  conveyance  must  not,  after 
the  entrance  of  any  so  infected  person  into  his  conveyance,  allow  any 
other  person  to  enter  it  without  having  had  it  sufficiently  disinfected. 
Precautions  are  also  to  be  taken  respecting  the  disinfection  of  bed 
clothing  used  by  persons  who  have  had  contagious  diseases.  Local 
Boards  may  also  provide  a  portable  furnace  for  disinfecting  purposes. 
They  may  also  direct  the  destruction  of  any  bedding,  clothing,  Ac.,  and 
give  compensation  for  the  same. 

Houses  or  rooms  occupied  by  sick  persons  are  to  be  disinfected 
before  being  let,  and  persons  letting  houses  are  not  to  make  felse  state- 
ments respecting  infectious  diseases. 

Penalties  of  from  5  to  50  dollars  and  costs  may  be  imposed  by 
the  convicting  magistrates  or  justices  for  violation  of  these  enactments. 

The  Public  Health  Act  of  1885  provided  that  whenever  from  the 
presence  of  any  formidable  contagious  disease  in  any  locality,  the 
Provincial  Board  of  Health  considers  the  appointment  of  a  medical  health 
officer  necessary  in  a  municipality,  and  requests  the  council  of  the 
municipality  to  appoint  one,  the  council  shall  forthwith  appoint  one. 
If  a  eonneil  does  not  appoint,  the  Lieutenant-Gk)vemor,  upon  the  reoom- 
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mendation  of  the  Provincial  Board,  maj  appoint  a  medical  health  officer 
for  such  municipality.     Provision  is  also  made  for  compensation. 

On  account  of  the  presence  in  any  municipality  of  an  epidemic  or 
contagious  disease,  the  municipal  and  school  elections  may  be  postponed. 

Powers  are  also  given  for  the  purpose  of  disinfecting  things  or  per- 
sons, entitling  a  Boanl  or  officer  of  a  Board  to  employ  force  or  obtain  such 
assistance  as  is  necessary.  Section  3  of  the  Public  Health  Act  of  1884 
is  amended,  and  full  provision  made  for  the  inspection  of  railway 
stations,  steamboats,  and  all  public  conveyances,  their  cleansing  and 
disinfection,  also  for  the  detention  of  steamboats,  railway  cars,  or 
anything  contained  thereon,  or  persons  travelling  thereby,  and  providing 
also  for  restraining  the  departure  of  persons  and  conveyances  from 
infected  localities,  or  the  removal  of  persons  living  in  infected  localities, 
or  for  requiring  the  appointment  of  sanitary  police. 

The  Public  Health  Amendment  Act  of  1886  provided  for  power  to 
take  possession  of  land  or  unoccupied  buildings  for  hospital  purposes, 
and  also  the  proceedings  to  be  taken  whether  the  owner  was  a  consenting 
party  or  not.  In  this  year  also,  an  Act  was  passed  to  amend  the  Act 
respecting  vaccination.  Provision  is  made  in  this  Act  by  which  a  Local 
Board  in  case  of  neglect  on  the  part  of  a  council  to  provide  for  the 
vaccination  of  poor  persons  and  others,  may  employ  a  physician  to 
perform  vaccination,  and  the  council  is  obliged  to  pay  for  the  same. 

School  trustee  may  also  require  certificates  of  vaccination  from 
pupils.  Students  at  high  schools  may  also  be  required  to  produce 
^«rtificates  of  vaccination. 

In  every  municipality  where  small-pox  exists  or  in  which  there  is 
danger  of  its  breaking  out  owing  to  the  facility  of  communication  with 
infected  localities,  the  council  may  order  vaccination  and  re-vaccination. 
Public  notice  is  to  be  given  by  proclamation. 

In  1887  an  Act  was  passed  providing  that  notification  must  be 
given  by  a  householder  to  the  school  teacher  of  any  school  attended  by 
(children  from  his  house,  when  a  case  of  small-pox  or  other  contagious 
disease  appears  in  his  house. 

The  Local  Board  are  also  obliged  to  give  similar  notice.  The 
teacher  is  also  obliged  to  notify  the  medical  health  officer  on  forms 
supplied  by  the  school  authorities,  of  any  suspected  case  of  contagious 
disease  in  the  home  of  any  pupil  and  he  is  required  to  prevent  the 
attendance  of  such  pupil  until  medical  evidence  of  the  falsity  of  the 
report  has  been  obtained. 

Local  Boards  have  powers  granted  to  regulate  their  ice  supplies. 

Bemedies  are  also  provided  for  tenants  when  Local  Boards  neglect 
to  take  action. 

Provision  is  also  made  for  the  inspection  of  slaughter  houses 
which  are  outside  the  municipality  in  which  the  meat  is  sold ;  also  for 
the  periodic  inspection,  by  a  veterinary  surgeon,  of  all  dairies,  cheese- 
factories  and  creameries,  dairy  farms,  and  slaughter-houses,  which  come 
under  the  direction  of  a  Local  Board  of  Health. 

In  1887  an  Act  was  passed  re  school  protection  against  infectious 
diseases,  providing  also  for  the  regulation  of  ice  supplies,  for  the  in- 
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spection  of  slaughter-houses  outside  the  municipality,  as  well  as  for 
the  inspection  of  dairies. 

It  was  found  in  practice  that  a  serious  defect  existed  in  the  legisla- 
tion for  1887,  which  provides  for  inspection  of  cattle,  from  the  fact 
that  it  is  nowhere  in  the  Act  stated  what  diseases  in  cattle  constituted 
unsoundness  within  the  meaning  of  section  90  of  the  Public  Health 
Act,  by  which  power  is  given  to  a  medical  health  officer  or  sanitary 
inspector  to  inspect  and  seize  all  unsound  animals,  meat,  and  milk  in 
preparation  for  sale  or  exposed  for  sale.  A  short  Bill  was  introduced  in 
1890  to  explain  the  ambiguity  referred  to.  It  is  intituled  "  An  Act  to 
**  amend  the  Public  Health  Act  in  respect  to  the  sale  of  milk  and  meat 
**  from  animals  affected  with  tuberculosis."  This  Act  provides,  among 
other  things,  that  upon  any  prosecution  for  keeping  diseased  animals, 
meat,  or  milk  for  sale  as  food,  scientific  examination  may  be  made  of  the 
suspected  meat  or  milk. 

In  the  Public  Health  Act  of  1891,  actinomycosis,  or  clyers,  was 
added  to  the  list  of  diseases  of  animals,  which,  if  found  in  cattle,  will 
render  the  meat  or  milk  unsuitable  for  food,  and  liable  to  seizure  if 
exposed  for  sale. 

In  order  to  assist  medical  health  officers,  who  for  various  reasons 
may  not  be  in  a  position  to  do  the  work  necessary  to  definitely  settle 
whether  the  fiesh  or  milk  of  a  certain  animal  is  or  is  not  affected  with 
tubercle  or  actinomycosis,  the  Ontario  Government  have  established  a 
chemical  and  bacteriological  laboratory  in  connexion  with  the  Provincial 
Board  of  Health  where  all  such  scientific  work  can  be  done. 

The  rules  of  our  Board  for  the  prevention  of  contagious  or  in- 
fectious diseases  may  be  summarized  as  follows :  — 

Certain  diseases  are  spread  by  means  of  minute  living  organisms 
transmitted  directly  or  indirectly  from  person  to  person,  and  can  be 
prevented  if  care  and  systematic  means  are  taken  to  destroy  these  disease 
germs  while  yet  limited  to  the  sick-room. 

The  parts  of  the  body  which  are  the  breeding  places  of  the  con- 
tagious organisms  give  them  off  in  the  greatest  amount. 
These  parts  are  : — 

In  scarlet  fever,  the  mouth,  throat,  nasal  passages,  and  skin. 

In  diphtheria,  mouth,  throat,  and  nasal  passages. 

In  small -pox,  the  pustules,  chiefly  of  the  skin. 

In  measles,  the  skin  and  air  passages. 

In  whooping-cough,  the  air  passages. 

In  typhoid  fever  and  cholera,  the  discharges  from  the  bowels. 
The  particles  given  off  from  the  body  and  containing  these  organ- 
isms may  pass  into  the  air  or  find  their  way  into  water  or  food  and  so 
be  introduced  into  the  system  by  breathing,  drinking,  or  eating,  or 
through  abraded  surfaces.  The  first  five  diseases  in  the  above  enumera- 
tion ape  very  commonly  disseminated  by  means  of  the  atmosphere.  The 
special  contagia  of  these  five  remain  virulent  for  a  great  length  of  time 
and  may  be  carried  a  considerable  distance  by  the  air  without  losing 
their  activity.  Typhoid  and  cholera  while  sometimes  communicated  by 
the  air,  are  peculiarly  liable  to  be  transmitted  by  means  of  water.    The 
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two  last-named  diseases  as  well  as  scarlet  fiever  and  diplitkeria  may  be 
communicated  by  means  of  milk  or  oUier  articles  of  food. 

Under  the  head  ''  Precautions  to  be  taken  by  private  individuals," 
the  isolation  of  persons,  especially  children,  who  present  suspicious 
symptoms,  such  as  sore  throat,  discharges  from  the  nose  or  eyes,  bad 
breath,  and  fever,  until  the  disease  is  diagnosed,  is  recommended^ 

Attention  is  drawn  to  the  law  of  notification  by  householders  and 
phy»eians. 

The  cleansing  and  disinfection  of  privy  pits  is  enjoined.  Mercuric 
chloride  1  in  500  is  recommended.  Whatever  garbage  is  capable  of  being 
burned  should  be  so  treated,  and  all  that  cannot  be  so  dealt  with  should 
be  frequently  removed.  Care  in  the  matter  of  water  supply  is  enjoined. 
Freqnent  analysis  is  recommended.  If  filters  be  in  use  they  should  be 
cleansed  and  the  filtering  material  renewed. 

Supervision  of  the  ice  and  milk  supply  are  enjoined.  Special 
regulations  are  made  with  regard  to  food  in  time  of  cholera.  Special 
attention  is  also  given  to  the  matter  of  disinfecting  stools  in  typhoid 
fever  and  cholera. 

The  proj)er  trapping  and  ventilation  of  waste  pipes  and  all  con- 
nexions of  house  drains  and  flushing  of  sewers  are  also  described. 
Rules  are  given  by  which  people  may  avoid  exposure  to  the  poisons 
from  the  sick,  from  vehicles  in  which  they  may  have  been  carried,  the 
clothes  they  may  have  worn  during  sickness  or  convalesence,  or  the 
articles  of  table  equipage  they  may  have  used. 

The  disinfection  of  bedding,  clothing,  mattresses,  carpets,  cur- 
tains, &c.,  is  enjoined,  and  people  are  advised  not  to  purchase  such  at 
second  hand  unless  they  have  been  properly  disinfected. 

Respecting  the  sick  room,  it  should  be  preferably  in  an  upper  story 
if  there  is  more  than  one  storey.  There  should  be  an  air-space  of  1,000 
cubic  feet  for  each  individual.  Ventilation  should  be  provide<l  for,  fire- 
places or  flues  being  used  when  practicable.  Needless  articles  should 
be  removed.  Inexpensive  bedding  should  be  used  and  destroyed  on 
the  termination  of  the  case ;  but  if  feather  beds,  feather  pillows,  <fec.y. 
are  used  they  should  be  subsequently  disinfected  with  chlorine,  sulphur,^ 
or  intense  heat.  Disinfectants  should  be  used  in  the  bed-pan  and  the 
excreta  buried,  so  as  not  to  contaminate  the  water  supply.  In  sewered 
towns  they  may  be  discharged  into  the  sewers.  Soiled  clothing  and 
bedding  should  be  steeped  for  24  hoiu^  in  a  tub  containing  a  suitable 
disinfectant  (I  in  2000  mercuric  chloride),  then  boiled  and  rinsed  in  clear 
water..  Clothing  which  has  not  been  soiled  may  be  treated  by  heat. 
The  sweepings  of  the  room  should  be  burned. 

Kurses  and  attendants  in  addition  to  keeping  themselves  and  sick 
chaises  clean  are  advised  to  wear  cotton  or  linen  clothes  or  overalls. 
When  convalescence  has  begun,  the  patient  should  after  bathing  and 
potting  on  clean  clothes,  be  placed  in  a  room  distant  from  the  sick  room 
before  joining  the  other  members  of  the  household.  In  no  case  of  death 
from  contagious  disease  ^bouM  a  public  funeral  be  held ;  but  the  body 
should  be  buried  without  delay  and  as  few  persons  as  possible  should 
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attend.  In  cases  of  deaths  from  small-pox,  scarlet  fever,  diphtheria,  and 
cholera,  the  body  should  be  enveloped  in  a  sheet  thoroughly  saturated 
with  mercuric  chloride  1  in  500,  and  the  coffin  should  be  filled  up  with 
sawdust,  moistened  with  the  same  solution. 

After  the  termination  of  the  case,  the  room  and  its  contents  should 
be  disinfected.  When  occupied,  it  should  be  washed  with  a  solution  o£ 
mercuric  chloride  1  in  1000 ;  when  vacated  it  should  be  fumigated  with 
sulphur  for  12  hours,  burning  three  pounds  of  sulphur  for  every  1,000 
cubic  feet  of  air  space  in  the  room  ;  all  surfaces  should  then  be  washed 
with  the  mercuric  chloride  solution,  and  afterwards  with  soap  and  hot 
water,  finally  doors  and  windows  should  be  opened  and  the  room 
ventilated  freely. 

The  duties  of  municipal  authorities  are  also  described,  but  these 
have  already  been  referred  to  under  the  various  Public  Health  Acts  of 
1884,  1885,'  1886. 

The  pamphlet  concludes  with  a  description  of  hospitals  used  in 
connexion  with  the  Cantonal  Hospital  at  Geneva,  and  adapted  to  the 
isolation  and  treatment  of  cholera,  scarlet  fever,  small-pox,  diphtheria, 
Ac.  This  is  an  extract  from  a  paper  read  by  Dr.  Jullard  at  the 
International  Congress  of  Geneva,  1882. 

Our  present  degree  of  organisation  in  health  matters  in  Ontario  is 
as  follows  :— 

1 .  Provincial  Board  of  Health,  consisting  of    seven  members,  all 
physicians.     The  Board  meets   quarterly,  and  has  certain 
powers  which  have  been  described  in  the  first  part  of  this 
-paper.     It  has  a  chemical  and  bacteriological  laboratory. 
'  11.  Five  hundred  and  seventy-six  local  Boards. 
3.  Three  hundred  and  fifty-six  of  these  have  medical  health  officers. 
The  following  table  shows  the  mortality  in  an  urban  population  of 
355,931    in  Ontario  for  1889  from  small-pox,  scarlet  fever,  measles, 
diphtheria,  typhoid  fever,  and  phthisis : — 

Small-pox  -  -     N"o  deaths. 

Scarlet  fever  -  -  -  27 

Measles      ...  -16 

Typhoid  fever  -  148 

Diphtheria  -  -  -         207 

Phthisis  -  -  -         678 

Our  Board  is  at  present  engaged  in  preparing  a  pamphlet,  setting 
forth  the  best  means  of  preventing  the  dissemination  of  phthisis  among 
the  people. 

The  Vaccination  Act  provides  for  compulsory  vaccination  of  infants, 
but  in  practice  it  is  not  enforced,  except  in  times  of  epidemic.  The 
percentage  of  unvaccinated  persons  is  however  small.  A  vaccine  farm 
is  in  operation  at  Palmerston,  subject  to  the  inspection  of  the  Provincial 
Board.  A  constant  supply  of  good  bovine  lymph  can  always  be  obtained 
from  this  establishment.  Most  vaccinations  are  done  with  bovine 
lymph,  the  humanised  article  being  but  little  used.  Opposition  to 
vaccination  is  confined  to  a  few,  and  those  of  but  little  influence. 
?-ooc>-< 
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DISCUSSION. 

JiT,  CoTemton  (Canada)  nrged  the  ceoessity  of  baring  stringent 
regulations  in  dealing  with  infectious  diseases.  During  the  small-poz 
epidemic  of  1885  in  Montreal  (Province  of  Quebec)  hundreds  of  deaths 
occurred  daily.  The  Montreal  Local  Board  of  Health  then  only  possessed 
adyisory  powers.  The  Government  of  the  Province  of  Ontario  sent  a 
delegate  to  Montreal  to  ascertain  the  measures  taken.  He,  with  delegates 
from  three  bordering  American  States,  met  the  Montreal  board,  and  learnt 
tiiat  they  had  used  their  limited  powers  well,  but  that  these  did  not 
enable  them  to  effectually  cope  with  the  disease.  After  consultation  with 
the  delegates,  the  Montreal  board  obtained  full  executive  powers  from  the 
Government,  and  beneficial  results  quickly  followed.  In  the  interval 
seven  Toronto  med\pal  men  were  sent  to  MontreaL  One  remained  there  to 
watch  every  package  of  goods  leaving  for  Ontario,  and  to  ascertain  whether 
it  had  come  from  an  infected  locality ;  one  travelled  on  every  train  from 
Montreal  to  Ontario  and  offered  re-vaccination  to  every  passenger  who 
had  not  been  vaccinated  for  seven  years  ;  those  who  refused  were 
prevented  from  entering  Ontario.  There  are  now  in  the  Province  of 
Quebec  numerous  medical  health  officers,  and  existing  regulations  in 
that  province  are  as  stringent  as  those  in  Ontario  or  in  the  American 
States. 

JiiT.  Craik  (Canada)  said  that  prior  to  1885  nothing  was  known  of 
public  hygiene  in  the  Province  of  Quebec.  The  good  work  done  by  the 
Central  Board  during  the  small*pox  epidemic  of  that  year  resulted  in  the 
establishment  in  1887  of  the  present  provincial  board.  Since  1887,  314^ 
local  boards  had  been  organised  in  the  most  important  towns  of  the 
province.  The  public  appreciate  the  work  of  the  provincial  board. 
Under  a  recent  statute,  regulations  had  been  issued  that  would  bring  the 
sanitary  law  of  the  province  up  to  a  high  level  of  perfection. 

'Ox.  Prince  (Boston,  XJ.S.A.)  stated  that  in  Massachusetts  the  system 
of  health  boards  was  essentially  the  same  as  in  Ontario.  Some  jears  ago 
the  Boston  board  decided  to  quarantine  or  remove  to  hospital  every  case 
of  small-pox.  This,  and  other  measures,  practically  stamped  out  small-pox 
from  the  city.  About  a  year  ago  that  board  decided  to  take  similar  steps 
in  regard  to  scarlet  fever  and  diphtheria.  Difficulty  had  arisen  from  the 
want  of  sufficiently  early  notification,  and  from  lack  of  facilities  for 
caring  for  the  sound  members  of  the  family  where  the  persons  are  poor.. 
To  properly  quarantine  the  sick  a  hospital  was  wanted  that  would  take 
both  sick  and  healthy.  Thus,  if  a  child  were  ill,  the  mother  should  be. 
received,  and  sometimes  her  other  children  also. 

Br.  Wliitaker  (Belfast)  referred  to  the  difficulty  of  disinfecting  . 
houses  where  infections  disease  had  appeared,  and  in  which  persons  stilL 
lived.  Harm  might  be  done  to  the  latter  by  indiscriminate  or  excessive - 
use  of  disinfectants.  He  also  referred  to  the  difficulty  of  procuring  the 
removal  of  better  class  patients  to  hospital.  Belfast  had  no  system  of 
notification,  and  no  special  hospital  for  infectious  diseases.  Cases  had, 
however,  been  successfully  treated  in  the  workhouse  hospital. 

Councillor  Coe  (Halifax)  desired  that  school  authorities  and  teachers 
■hould  be  compelled  to  notify  to  sanitary  authorities  the  existence  of 
disease  at  the  homes  of  children,  as  in  America.  Very  much  depended 
on  promptitude  of  notification  and  efficiency  of  isolation. 

Conncillor  Biggs  (Leicester)  deprecated  the  tendency  to  ask  for 
more  compalsory  powers.     Although  Leicester  had  not,  like  Torontp, 
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enforced  yaooination  regolaiionfi,  no  deaths  from  small-pox  had  occurred  in 
Leicester  daring  the  last  eight  years,  although  cases  had  often  been  im- 
ported. Extreme  measures  like  those  in  force  in  Canada  would  be  resisted 
here,  though  all  classes  were  willing  to  submit  to  well  considered  regula- 
tions which  did  not  trenoh  on  personal  liberty.  In  Leicester,  people  bad 
voluntarily  gone  into  quarantine,  and  enabled  the  sanitary  authority  to 
stamp  out  small-pox  without  vaccination  by  applying  sanitary  measures 
and  isolation. 

Br.  Cassidy  (Canada),  in  reply  to  questions,  said  that  physicians  ip, 
Ontario  were  not  required  by  law  to  disinfect  themselves ;  that  under  the 
Ontario  Public  Health  Act  infectious  disease  must  be  notified  within 
24  hoars ;  and  that  aocording  to  the  medical  opinion  of  the  age  safety 
against  small-pox  depended  on  vaccination,  isolation,, and  disinfection. 
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Besolts  of  Tea  Tears'  Public  Sanitary  Work  in  Dublin. 

BY 

Sib  Chables  A.  Camebon, 

Ex-President  and  Professor  of  Hygiene  and  Chemistry,  B.C.S.I., 

President  of  the  British  Public  Health  Medical  Society, 

Superintendent  Medical  and  Executive  Officer 

of  Health,  and  Public  Analyst  for  Dublin, 

&c.,  &c 


The  population  of  the  Dublin  registration  area  amounted,  according 
to  the  census  of  April,  1891,  to  357,050  (unrevised  figures),  and  of  the 
city  or  central  portions  to  254,709.  The  population  in  the  whcde  area 
was  at  the  rate  of  14*8  persons  per  acre,  and  in  the  city  66*2.  The  birth- 
rate is  about  29  per  1,000  of  the  population.  The  mean  temperature 
at  the  Ordnance  Survey  Office,  Phoenix  Park,  for  the  10  years  ended  in 
1890  was  48*3 ;  it  is  slightly  greater  in  the  city.  The  population  of 
Dublin  city  increased  2  per  cent,  between  1881  and  1891,  whilst  in  the 
whole  area  the  increase  was  3*5  per  cent.  In  the  Dublin  Metropolitan 
Police  District — ^population  in  1891,  369,891 — the  males  numbered 
169,203,  and  the  females,  192,688. 

Dublin  is  situated  on  both  sides  of  the  river  Lifley,  and. its  suburbs 
spread  round  the  Bay  of  Dublin.  It  is  well  suf^lied  with  main  sewers, 
the  contents  of  which  are  discharged  into  the  river.  A  large  portion  of 
the  city  lies  so  low  that  the  floors  of  basement  stories  are  below  high- 
water  level,  consequently,  the  sewers  cannot  continuously  discharge 
their  contents  into  the  river.  The  mouths  of  the  sewers  are  provided 
with  valves  which  open  outwards,  and  which  are  closed  when  the  water 
in  the  river  rises  to  the  level  of  the  sewer  mouth.  The  sewers  situated 
near  the  mouth  of  the  river  are  often  sealed  during  the  greater  part  of 
the  twenty-four  hours.  In  ord^  to  prevent  thdr  contents  from 
becoming  impounded  to  sudi  an  extent  as  to  prevent  the  draiuAgo  from 
^e  houses  entering  the  sewers,  powerful  steam  pumps  are  employed  to 
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lift  the  surplus  sewage  to  a  level  above  high'-water.  It  wiU  tiieref ore  be 
seen  that  DuUin  is  unfavourably  placed  with  respect  to  its  sewage, 
which  is  retained  for  a  long  time  in  the  sewers,  and  which,  when  dis- 
chained  into  the  river,  constitutes  a  nuisance  therein,  which,  especially 
in  warm  weather,  is  greatly  complained  of.  At  the  present  time  the 
Municipal  Council  is  seriously  considering  the  question  of  main  drainage. 
At  no  distant  date  we  may  expect  to  see  the  Dublin  sewage  either  con- 
veyed to  a  distant  point  and  discharged  into  the  open  sea,  or  subjected 
to  some  precipitation  process ;  on  economic  grounds,  I  prefer  the  latter 
method. 

Another  disadvantage  under  which  Dublin  suffers  is  the  decayed 
condition  of  a  large  proportion  of  the  tenement  houses.  There  are 
about  64,000  families  in  Dublin,  inhabiting  about  24,000  houses; 
32,000  families  occupy  8,000  houses,  and  22,000,  the  remaining  bouses. 
The  32,000  families  have  1-|  rooms  on  the  average  per  family.  The 
tenement  houses  were  for  the  most  part  originally  built  each  for  a  single 
family,  and  many  of  them  now  accommodate  frcm  4  to  10  families. 
These  houses,  it  need  hardly  be  said,  are  ill  adapted  for  the  accommo- 
dation of  several  families,  and  many  of  them  are  so  old  that  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  keep  them  in  proper  repair. 

Late  in  1879,  I  became  the  chief  Medical  Officer  of  Health  for 
Dublin,  and  soon  after  the  whole  Sanitary  Department  of  the  Munici- 
pality was  placed  in  my  charge ;  I  was  appointed  the  "  Executive,"  as 
well  as  the  "  Medical,"  Officer  of  Health,  and  the  power  of  appointing 
and  dismissing  the  sanitary  officers  was  given  to  me. 

In  1879,  the  death-rate  in  the  Dublin  metropolitan  area  (city  and 
suburbs),  was  367  per  1,000  persons  living ;  and  in  1880,  it  was  35-9 
per  1,000.  In  1879,  the  death-rate  in  the  city  of  Dublin  was  37*5; 
and  in  1880  it  was  37*8  per  1,000.  In  1879  the  death-rate  caused  by 
the  principal  zymotic  diseases  was  5*6  per  1,000  persons  living  in  the 
whole  metropolitan  area,  and  6*2  in  the  city.  In  1880  the  rate  was  7'2 
in  the  whole  area,  and  7*9  in  the  city. 

This  was  the  terrible  state  of  things  existing  in  Dublin  when  I 
became  the  chief  health  officer.  The  measures  which  I  proposed 
should  be  taken  to  improve  the  sanitary  state  of  Dublin,  were  chiefly  as 
follows  : — 1.  To  provide  better  dwellings  for  the  very  poorest  classes  of 
the  community.  2.  To  de-tenant  and  close  the  tenement  houses  which 
were  most  unfit  for  human  habitation.  3.  To  compel  the  owners  of 
tenement  houses  to  keep  them  in  tenantable  order.  4.  To  cleanse  daily 
by^Corporation  workmen,  the  yards  of  the  tenement  houses  and  their 
sanitary  accommodation.  5.  To  abolish  the  privies  and  ashpits  in 
connexion  with  houses,  tenement  or  private,  and  to  substitute  therefor 
water-closets  and  portable  ash-bins. 

I  shall  now  briefly  state  how  far  my  suggestions  have  been  acted 
upon,  and  the  results. 

1.  The  Corporation  of  Dublin,  on  consideration  of  my  report 
recommending  the  adoption  of  the  provisions  of  the  Labouring  Classes' 
Dwellings  Acts,  resolved  in  1881  to  accede  to  my  request.     In  1888, 
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two  blocks  of  artisans*  dwellings  and  a  nightly  lodging-house  were 
erected  by  the  Corporation  on  a  portion  of  their  own  estate  situated  in 
Barrack-street;  they  comprise  144  separate  dwellings  and  100  beds  for 
nightly  lodgers.  The  dwellings  are  rented  from  1*.  6rf.  to  5*.  per  week. 
There  are  live  shops  which  bring  higher  rents.  This  scheme  coet 
.27,500/.;  it  has  not  been  successful  from  a  pecuniary  point  of  view. 
In  1890,  two-story  houses  were  erected  in  Bow  Lane  on  a  site  owned  by 
the  Corporation;  they  comprise  86  self-contained  dwellings.  Each 
house  contains  four  distinct  tenements  :  two  upon  the  ground  floor  and 
two  upon  the  first  floor.  The  dwellings  are  built  side  by  side  in  a  con- 
tinuous row,  on  each  side  of  a  new  street,  running  north  and  south, 
thus  giving  the  dwellings  east  and  west  aspects.  Each  tenement 
consists  of  a  living  room  12'  8"  X  12'0";  one  bedroom,  10' 6"  X  7' 6"; 
also  a  convenient  sized  scullery  and  a  separate  water-closet,  all  8'  ft" 
nigh.  The  weekly  rent  of  this  tenement  on  the  upper  floor  is  2s,  One 
of  the  two  tenements  on  the  upper  floor  contains  a  bed  recess  over  the 
bottom  flight  of  stairs,  affording  accommodation  for  two  children  or  one 
adult,  in  addition  to  the  bedroom  accommodation.  For  this  tenement 
28,  6d,  is  charged.  On  the  ground  floor  the  tenements  are  similar,  but 
possess  large  gardens.  The  rent  for  the  tenement  on  the  ground  floor, 
without  the  bed  recess,  but  including  garden  (which  is  much 
appreciated),  is  3#.,  and  for  the  tenement  containing  the  bed 
recess  under  the  upper  flight  of  stairs,  3*.  Qd,  It  will  be  observed 
that  the  arrangement  of  the  tenements  is  such,  that  in  the 
event  of  the  family  including  grown-up  children,  two  tenements, 
possessing  very  ample  accommodation  and  conveniences,  with 
separate  water-closets,  &c.,  for  the  sexes,  can  be  obtained  at  the  rent  of 
4*.  6d,  for  the  two  upper  tenements ;  or  that  one  ground  floor  tenement 
with  garden,  and  one  first  fioor  tenement  can  be  obtained  for  5*.  A 
complete  and  perfect  system  of  ventilation  is  provided  by  means  of 
upcast  and  downcast  flues  to  each  room,  the  inlets  and  outlets  of  which 
are  so  placed  as  to  prevent  draughts,  and  a  constant  change  of  air  is 
ensured,  although  the  doors  and  windows  may  be  closed.  The  living 
room  is  provided  with  a  cottage  range  and  an  enclosed  cupboard,  and 
the  scullery  has  an  earthenware  sink  supplied  with  cold  water,  also  a 
coal-box  adjoining  the  sink,  and  a  meat-safe  over  the  window;  the 
latter  being  in  three  heights ;  the  upper  portion  of  the  window  and  side 
panels  of  the  safe  are  filled  in  with  perforated  zinc.  The  windows  of  the 
living  rooms  are  4  ft.  wide,  and  extend  up  to  the  ceiling,  thus  causing  the 
rooms  to  be  both  light  and  cheerful.  The  windows  of  bedrooms  and  of 
the  scullery  are  also  carried  up  to  the  ceiling.  The  buildings  are  all  of 
concrete  and  are  fire-proof  throughout,  the  upper  floors  being  also  con- 
structed of  concrete  on  iron  joists.  The  roof  is  flat,  similarly  constructed^ 
and  covered  with  two  thicknesses  of  asphalte ;  and  the  whole  area  under 
the  rooms  on  the  ground  floor  is  covered  with  broken  stones,  concrete,  and 
a  layer  of  pitch  and  tar,  \  in.  thick,  to  ensure  absolute  dryness.  The 
landings  and  staircases  are  of  concrete,  covered  with  asphalte,  and  the 
floors  of  sculleries  and  water-closets  are  of  concrete.  The  whole  scheme 
consists  of  86  of  these  self-contained  dwellings,  some  of  them   with 
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'shops,  and  others  with  additional  rooms,  for  which  an  increased 
rent  is  charged  according  to  accommodation.  Applications  largely 
in  excess  of  the  number  of  tenements  to  be  let  were  received  before 
the  dwellipgs  were  completed.  Every  tenement  is  occupied,  and  no 
rent  is  in  arrear,  or  has  been  lost  since  the  dwellings  were  opened,  and  a 
large  number  of  applicants  are  now  on  the  books  seeking  vacancies  as 
they  occur.  The  dwellings  were  erected  for  the  accommodation  of 
labourers,  but  widows  and  single  women  (seamstresses  and  others)  are 
.  also  received  as  tenants.  Mr.  Dudgeon  was  the  architect,  and  consulted 
with  me  as  to  details  of  the  dwellings.  The  Dublin  Artisans'  Dwellings 
Company  have  provided  healthy  dwellings  for  nearly  10,000  persons, 
and  about  1,000  persons  are  provided  for  by  the  City  and  Suburban 
Workman's  Dwellings  Company.  Messrs.  Guinness,  Sons  &  Co., 
brewers,  have  provided  dwellings  for  a  large  number  of  their  workmen, 
and  so  have  some  other  employers  of  labour.  Altogether  good  dwellings 
have  been  lately  erected  capable  of  accommodating  about  15,000  persons. 
It  would,  however,  be  desirable  to  provide  improved  dwellings  for  at 
least  50,000  persons. 

2.  From  31st  August,  1879,  up  to  31st  December,  1890,  2,556 
insanitary  houses  have  been  detenanted  and  closed.  More  than  one-half 
have  been  completely  removed,  and  the  others  have  been  extensively 
repaired  and  rendered  habitable.  The  houses  that  have  been  completely 
taken  down  have  in  a  large  number  of  cases  not  been  replaced  by  new 
ones,  as  they  were  situated  in  close  alleys  and  courts,  or  in  other  situa- 
tions in  which  it  was  undesirable  to  build  houses.  Seven  hundred  and 
fifty-eight  cellar  and  kitchen  dwellings  have  been  closed  since  1879,  as 
have  also  several  hundred  rooms  in  houses,  portions  of  which  were  fit  for 
occupation.  In  one  district — ^Wood  Street,  Arthur's  Lane,  and  Oliver's 
Alley — an  area  of  more  than  one  acre  was  cleared  without  any  expense 
to  the  city  in  the  way  of  compensation  to  the  owners  of  the  houses.  All 
the  houses  were  detenanted  under  the  provisions  of  the  Public  Health 
Acts  (Ireland),  1874  and  1878,  and  when  they  became  ruinous,  they 
were  pulled  down.  Clearances  of  a  similar  kind  have  been  made  in 
Bull  Lane,  Kennedy's  and  Boss  Lanes,  and  in  other  localities.  In 
addition  to  the  above-described  clearances,  two  unhealthy  sites  were 
cleared  under  Cross's  Act.  They  embraced  an  area  of  7  acres  3  roods 
and  13  perches,  upon  which  some  of  the  most  insanitary  dwellings  in 
Dublin  were  situated.  The  cost  amounted  to  51,500/.,  or  at  the  rate  of 
5,971/.  per  acre.  The  houses  cleared  away  numbered  361,  and  were 
inhabited  by  2,603  persons.  The  cleared  sites  were  let  by  the  Corpora- 
tion to  the  Artisans'  Dwellings  Company,  at  the  rent  of  390/.  p^ 
annum,  and  they  are  now  covered  with  Artisans'  and  Labourers' 
Dwellings.  Some  very  unhealthy  dwellings  were  got  rid  of  at  my 
suggestion  by  making  a  new  street  (St.  Augustine  Street),  at  a  cost  of 
8,000/.  Very  bad  dwellings  were  also  got  rid  of  within  the  last  10  years 
by  making  two  new  streets  (Lord  Edward  Street  and  Tara  Street),  but 
these  improvements  were  not  undertaken  at  my  suggestion.  The  money 
expended  in  clearing  the  Coombe  and  Plunkett  Street  areas,  and 
providing  dwellings  for  the  working  classes  amounted  to  92,025/. 
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3.  A  vigorous  inspection  o£  tenement  houses  has  been  maintiuned 
since  1879,  with  the  resuh  that  their  ecmdition  has  been  materially 
improved.  In  the  inspectorial  work,  23  officers  are  employed  under  my 
directions. 

4.  In  Dublin,  the  ashpits  and  privies  of  private  houses  are  cleansed 
by  the  Corporation.  Finding  that  it  was  very  difficult,  and  indeed 
impossible,  to  get  the  owners  of  the  tenement  houses  to  keep  the  yards, 
privies,  and  water-closets  dean,  I  induced  the  Corporation  to  undertdce 
this  duty.  It  is  now  carried  out  at  an  annual  cost  of  about  3,000/. 
This  system  has  been,  I  believe,  an  important  factor  in  improving  the 
health  of  DubUn. 

5.  Before  1880,  water*closets  were  unknown  inlthe  tenement  houses ; 
some  of  them  had  no  sanitary  accommodation  at  all,  whilst  in  many  cases 
the  privies  were  placed  against  the  back  walls  of  the  houses,  and  Uiey 
communicated  directly   with  the  large  and   uncovered  ashpits.     The 
contents  of  the  latter  were,  especially  in  wet  weather,  more  or  less 
liquid.     The  proximity  of  these  ill-kept  and  rarely  cleansed  privies  and 
ashpits  to  the  tenement  houses  produced,  I  am  satisfied,  great  injury  to 
health.     I  commenced  at  once  an  attack  upon  the  privies,  and  in  1880, 
743  waterclosets  were   substituted  for  them,  nearly  all   in   tenement 
houses.     In  1881,*  603  waterclosets  were  substituted  for  privies.     In 
1882  I  had  a  survey  made,  which  showed  that  in  all  Dublin  (City)  there 
were   15,531   waterclosets  and    11,269  privies.      About    this    time    I 
r^K>rted  strongly  in  favour  of  providing  portable  bins  for  the  reception 
of  house  refuse,  and  since  then  every  effort  has  been  made  to  abolish  the 
built  ashpits  and  to  substitute  for  them  portable  bins.     At  the  close  of 
1890  there  were  10,752  Corporation  dustbins  in  use.     Very  few  privies 
now  remain,  and  in  Dublin  the  wat^-carriage  system  of  excreta  has 
almost  completely  been  established.    Amongst  the  sanitary  measures 
taken  for  improving  the  health  of  Dublin,  I  may  mention  the  thorough 
and  gratuitous  disinfection  of  infected  dwellings,  clothes,  and  bedding. 
Infected  beds  are  burned,  and  new  ones  given  gratuitously  in  lieu  of 
them.     Disinfectants  are  given  free  to  the  working  classes.     A  laimdry 
for  infected  linen  has  been  established ;  public  baths  and  wash-houses 
have  been    provided    in   Tara  Street;    a  public    abattoir    has    been 
established,  which,  however,  has  not   as  yet   been  largely   used;   Uie 
inspection  of  dairies  and  cow-sheds  is  carried  out  by  four  inspectors ; 
the  Act  for  the  compulsory  notification  of  infective  diseases  has  been 
adopted.      Within    the  last  10  years  54,000/.  has  been  expended  in 
providing  new  sewers  and  machinery  for  pumping    out  their  surplus 
sewage.     Two  open  spaces  for  recreation  have  been  provided  by  the 
Corporation  at  a  cost  of  more  than  2,000/. ;  and  contributions  amounting 
to  104/.  a  year  are  made  towards  maintaming  two  op^i  spaces  which 
are  not  directly  under  the  control  of  the  Corporation.     If  we  regard  the 
improved  paving  of  the  streets  as  a  measure  likely  to  promote  public 
health,  then  the  money  expended  in  that  work  (225,706/.),  in  new  sewers 

*  In  1884,  2,789  waterclosets  were  substituted  for  privies    as  a   nsult   of 
proceedings  by  the  sanitaiy  staff. 
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(53, 107/.)  9  and  in  carrjing  out  the  improvements  above  referred  to  and 
some  minor  ones,  amounts  to  607,603/.  1«.  7d,  This  large  sum  has 
been  obtained  as  '^  sanitary  loans "  since  1880.  There  is  still  much  to 
be  done  befcnre  the  city  can  be  regarded  as  incapable  of  further 
improvement  by  Corporation  action.  The  private  slaughter-houses 
should  be  abolished.  Dairy-yards  should  be  got  rid  of.  Every  remain- 
ing privy  and  built  ashpit  should  be  wiped  out.  A  main  dramage 
system  should  be  carried  out.  At  least  7,000  more  dwellings  should  be 
provided  for  the  working  classes. 

Now,  let  us  see  whether  or  not  the  expenditure  of  607,000/.,  and  of 
10  years'  sanitary  labour,  have  resulted  in  any  substantial  improvement 
of  the  public  health  in  Dublin.  It  is  well  known  that  sanitary  reforms 
do  not  generally  bear  immediate  fruit.  It  is,  therefore,  only  towards 
the  close  of  the  decennial  period  of  sanitary  work  in  Dublin  that  we 
might  expect  to  find  a  diminution  in  the  enormous  death-rate  of  Dublin. 
The  average  death-rate  in  the  Dublin  metropolitan  area  during  the  period 
1876-80  was  31*76  per  1,000  persons  living.  In  the  city  the  rate  was 
34-11  per  1,000,  and  in  the  suburbs,  23-39.  During  the  period  1881-86, 
the  death-rate  in  the  whole  registration  area  was  27'32,  in  the  city  3034, 
and  in  the  suburbs  19*68.  In  the  period  1886-90,  the  death-rate  in  the 
whole  area  was  26*3,  in  the  city  28*86,  and  in  the  suburbs  19*86.  In 
the  period  1876-80,  the  death-rate  from  the  principal  zymotic  diseases 
in  the  whole  registration  area  was  5'29  per  1,000  persons  living ;  the 
rate  in  the  city  being  5*83,  and  in  the  suburbs  3*27.  In  the  next 
quinquennial  period,  1881-86,  the  rate  in  the  whole  area  was  306,  in 
the  city  3'42,  and  in  the  suburbs  2*16.  During  the  period  1886-90, 
the  rate  in  the  whole  area  was  2*86,  in  the  -city  3*2,  and  in  the  suburbs 
2*02.  Before  the  year  1879,  10  per  cent,  of  the  deaths  were  unregistered. 
In  that  year,  owing  to  recent  l^slation,  perfect  registration  first  com- 
menced, and  the  burials  no  longer  exceeded  by  10  per  cent,  the  registered 
deaths,  as  was  the  case  until  early  in  1879.  I  have,  therefore,  added 
10  per  cent,  to  the  recorded  death-rate  for  1876-77-78.  The  causes  of 
a  high  death-rate  in  communities  may  be  nearly  altogether  capable  of 
removal  by  the  sanitary  authority,  or  they  may  only  to  a  moderate 
extent  be  of  such  a  nature  as  to  admit  of  removal  by  the  sanitary 
authority.  Poverty  and  intemperance  are  two  potent  factors  in  causing 
a  high  death-rate,  and  they  are  hardly  under  any  control  by  the  local 
authorities.  The  proportion  of  very  poor  persons  in  Dublin  seem  to 
me  to  be  somewhat  greater  than  in  most  of  the  English  cities — certainly 
greater  than  in  London.  In  all  cities,  it  is  undoubtedly  the  case  that 
there  is  a  greater  mortality  amongst  the  poor  than  amongst  the  middle 
and  upper  classes.  It  is  not  in  the  power  of  the  Corporation  of  Dublin 
to  provide  employment  and  good  wages  for  the  masses  of  the  population, 
and  consequently  constitutional  and  other  diseases  as  affecting  the  poorer 
dasses,  are  beyond  Corporation  influence.  The  effects  of  public  hygiene 
are,  hovrever,  felt  in  respect  to  zymotic  diseases  by  all  classes.  I  think 
I  shall  show  that  the  10  years'  sanitary  work  in  Dublin  has  apparently 
greatly  reduced  the  zymotic  death-rate,  though  it  may  not  have  very 
larg^y  lowered  the  general  death-rate.    The  general  death-rate  declined 
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in  the  period  1881-85,  as  compared  with  the  previous  quinquennial 
period,  to  the  extent  of  13*98  per  cent,  in  whole  area,  ir05  per  cent,  in 
the  city,  and  1586  per  cent,  in  the  suburbs.  In  the  following  five 
years  the  death-rate  decreased  3*73  per  cent,  in  the  whole  area,  4*88  per 
cent,  in  the  city,  and  increased  0*91  per  cent,  in  the  suburbs.  The 
death-rate  from,  the  principal  zymotic  diseases  decreased  during  the 
period  1881-85,  as  compared  with  the  previous  five  years,  42*  16  per  cent, 
in  the  whole  area,  41*34  per  cent,  in  the  city,  and  33*39  per  cent,  in  the 
suburbs.  In  the  following  ^\^  years  the  decrease  was  6*44  per  cent,  in 
the  whole  area,  6*43  per  cent,  in  the  city,  and  6*48  per  cent,  in  the 
suburbs.  As  compared  with  1876-80,  the  death-rate  decreased  in 
1881-90,  15*59  per  cent,  in  the  whole  area,  13*22  per  cent,  in  the  city, 
and  15*48  per  cent,  in  the  suburbs;  and  the  zymotic  death-rate 
decreased  4405  per  cent,  in  the  whole  area,  42*23  per  cent,  in  the  city, 
and  3609  per  cent,  in  the  suburbs.  The  relation  between  the  decrease 
in  the  mortality  of  the  whole  area,  and  that  of  the  city  and  suburbs  in 
1880-85  is  affected  by  the  circumstance  that,  in  1881,  four  large  and 
almost  wholly  rural  districts  were  added  to  the  Dublin  Metropolitan 
Registration  area.  In  the  new  districts  the  general  and  zymotic  death- 
rates  have  been,  and  are  still,  lower  than  in  the  four  suburbs  which 
always  formed  part  of  the  Dublin  Metropolitan  Registration  area.  The 
improvement  of  the  public  health  in  the  city  of  Dublin  has  a  good  effect 
upon  that  of  the  suburbs,  as  a  large  proportion  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
suburbs  are  engaged  in  business  in  the  city  all  day,  and  are  subject  to  a 
large  extent  to  whatever  insanitary  infiuences  there  may  be  in  operation 
in  the  city.  In  1891  the  improvement  in  the  state  of  the  public  health  of 
Dublin  continues.  During  -the  first  30  weeks  of  the  year  the  death-rate 
was  2*8  per  1,000  persons  living  under  the  mean  rate  for  the 
corresponding  period  in  the  previous  10  years.  The  most  remarkable 
feature  in  this  year's  mortality  statistics  is  the  close  approximation  of 
the  zymotic  death-rate  in  city  and  suburbs ;  indeed,  in  the  first  quarter 
of  the  year  the  zymotic  death-rate  was  only  1  per  1,000  in  the  city, 
whilst  it  was  1*2  per  1,000  in  the  suburbs.  With  respect  to  the 
particular  zymotic  diseases,  which  have  declined  in  Dublin  within  recent 
years,  special  reference  must  be  made  to  typhus  fever.  This  disease 
formerly  caused  terrible  ravages  in  Dublin,  but  lately  it  has  almost 
completely  disappeared.  On  the  other  hand,  typhoid  fever  has  not 
decreased  at  all.  Very  few  cases  of  diphtheria  occur  in  Dublin.  In 
1890,  the  deaths  in  the  city  of  Dublin  per  10,000  persons  attributed  to 
typhoid  fever  were  49 ;  to  typhus  fever,  *07 ;  to  diarrhoea  and  dysentery, 
59;  to  whooping  cough,  59;  to  scM*let  fever,  2;  to  measles,  26;  to 
diphtheria,  0*9.  Small-pox  has  long  been  extinct  in  Dublin.  A  few 
years  ago,  Dublin  had  a  much  higher  death-rate  than  any  of  Uie  large 
English  towns;  lately,  several  English  towns  exceed  it  in  mortality. 
With  respect  to  its  zymotic  death«rate,  Dublin  now  compares  very 
favourably  with  the  English  tOMrns.  In  conclusion,  I  may  state  that 
the  population  of  Dublin  has  been  slightly  under-estimated  since  1881, 
hence  its  death-rate  has  been  slightly  exaggerated  ;  on  the  other  hand, 
the  population  of  the  English  towns  has  been  (on  the  whole),  enormouslj 
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over-estimatedy  and,  consequently,  their  death>rate  under-stated.  "For 
example,  if  we  correct  the  death-rates  of  Liverpool,  Manchester,  and 
Bolton  for  the  period  1881-90,  by  the  results  of  the  census  of  1891,  the 
rates  will  be — ^Liverpool,  26*3  per  1,000;  Manchester,  266;  and 
Bolton,  26*5.  In  the  period  1886-90,  the  mean  annual  death-rate  in 
Dublin  was  26-3. 


■>-<:^<>o-f- 


DISOUSSION. 

Dr.  T.  W.  Oriusliaw  (Begistrar-General  for  Ireland)  estimated 
from  the  Irish  Census  Betums  that  in  1871  about  100,000  out  of  the 
250,000  inhabitants  of  Dublin  liyed  in  tenement  houses  unfit  for  habita- 
tion. This  was  a  great  difficulty  to  oyercome.  When  he  became  physician 
to  Cork  Street  Fever  Hospital  in  1861  a  large  number  of  the  beds  were 
always  occupied ;  but  for  a  long  time  past  the  average  number  has  been 
veiy  low.  The  money  expended  by  the  Dublin  Corporation  for  clearing 
unhealthy  sites  is  not  all  lost ;  increased  municipal  rates  are  received 
from  houses  of  higher  value  built  on  the  sites,  poor  rates  have  diminished, 
and  sanitary  rates  are  lower.  The  Corporation  have  liberally  aided  the 
work  of  Sir  C.  Cameron,  and  from  Dublin  many  valuable  sanitary  lessons 
can  be  learned. 

Dr.  Wliitaker  (Belfast)  objected  to  corporations  undertaking  house- 
building ;  their  duty  should  be  limited  to  strict  supervision.  He  approved 
of  their  providing  for  back-yard  cleansing;  thought  that  the  Dublin 
sewage  should  not  flow  into  the  river  Liffey,  and  spoke  of  the  advantages 
arising  from  **  provisional  orders  "  as  a  means  of  conferring  on  corpora- 
tions powers  to  carry  out  improvements. 

Sir  John  BanVii  (Dublin)  said  that  the  improved  sanitary  condition 
of  Dublin  was  shown  by  the  diminution  of  typhus  fever,  which  formerly 
there  found  a  home,  but  was  now  rarely  seen.  He  referred  the  improve- 
ment to  the  work  of  Sir  C.  Cameron. 

Sir  C.  Cameron,  in  his  reply,  stated  that  the  demolition  of  houses 
in  Dublin  was  mostly  effected  under  the  Public  Health  Act,  in  which  case 
the  sanitary  authority  incurred  no  cost.  He  thought  the  municipality 
should  not  erect  houses  for  the  better  class  of  citizens,  but  they  might 
usefully  do  so  for  the  very  poor. 


Shonld  the  State  undertake  Scientific  Investigations  into  the 
Origin  and  Causes  of  Disease. 

BY 

Hy.  Tomkins,  M.D.,  B.Sc,  Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  Leicester. 


Everyone  engaged  in  public  health  work  must  have  often  felt  the 
limitation  of  our  knowledge  in  regard  to  the  causes,  etiology,  and 
favouring  circumstances  connected  with  the  prevalence  of  certain 
diseases,  and  our  professional  brethren  who  are  more  concerned  in  the 
treatment  and  cure  of  disease  must  feel  still  more  the  need  of  expert 
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traming  to  deal  with  probleoos  which  often  demand  constant  prolonged 
scientific  study,  observation,  and  experiments. 

The  desirability  of  the  State  undertaking  many  of  the  investigations 
into  the  causation  of  disease  first  impressed  itself  prominently  upon  my 
mind  during  some  efforts  of  my  own  to  trace  to  its  origin  and  cause  the 
undue  annual  mortality  from  diarrhoea  at  Leicester.  In  many  instances 
it  is  simply  impossible  for  any  unaided  private  individual  to  obtain  all 
the  detailed  information,  extending  often  over  the  length  and  breadth 
of  the  land,  connected  vnth  obscure  problems  of  disease  causation,  or  to 
compare,  accurately  and  scientifically,  conditions  existing  in  one  district 
with  those  in  another  or  others,  thou^  they  may  be  of  the  utmost 
importance  to  enable  us  to  arrive  at  any  approximately  accurate 
conclusions. 

The  need  for  State  help  in  such  inquiries  has  practically  been 
admitted  by  the  Qt)vernment  in  the  establishment  of  a  medical  depart- 
ment at  the  Local  Government  Board,  not  the  least  important  of  whose 
functions  has  of  late  years  been  the  investigation  of  outbreaks  of 
epidemic  disease.  These  investigations,  all  bearing  upon  the  causation 
and  prevention  of  diseases,  not  necessarily  infectious,  have  been  carried 
on  by  skilled  experts,  physicians,  chemists,  bacteriologists,  physiologists, 
and  others,  chosen  for  their  special  knowledge  in  some  partitmlar 
branch  of  science,  many  of  them  not  being  members  of  the  permuient 
medical  staff  of  the  department. 

Amongst  these  may  be  cited — 
Work  carried  on  by  Dr.  Klein  in  connexion  with  tuberculous 
disease  in  its  various  phases ;  diphtheria ;  etiology  of  croupous 
pneumonia ;  scarlet  fever,  &c. 
Dr.  Burdon  Sanderson  on  disinfection,  &c. ;  Dr.  Cash  on  disin- 
fection and  on  ptomaines  found  in  secretions  and  excretions  o£ 
the  body;   Mr.   LaVs    work    connected    with  disinfectants. 
Life  conditions  of  anthrax  bacillus,  &c. 
Dr.  Du  Pr6 : — Changes  in  aeration  of  water. 
Dr.  Woolridge : — Mode  of  action  of  pathogenic  organisms. 
Dr.  Longstaff  : — Diphtheria. 

The  work,  too,  of  members  of  the  permanent  staff  is  often  of  a 
strictly  scientific  character,  such  as  the  investigations  carried  on 
by  Dr.  Ballard  into  causes  of  diarrhoea; 

By  Dr.  Parsons,  upon  best  methods  of  disinfection  ; 
By  Mr.   Power   upon   disease  in  cows,  and  scarlet  fever; 
together  vnth  much  oUier  of  a  like  nature. 

GkK>d  work  has  already  been  done,  but  much  more  remains  to  be 
accomplished;  the  field  is  immense;  to  mention  only  a  few  of  those 
diseases  which  at  the  present  time  call  for  special  inquiry  into  their 
causes,  their  mode  of  origin,  and  the  conditions  favourable  for  their 
production,  we  may  cite — 

(1.)  Cancer  in  its  different  forms,  with  its  marked  increase  of  late 
years,  and  its  apparent  special  incidence  upon  certain  districts  and 
localities. 
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(2.)  Diphtheria,  with  its  increased  prevalence  daring  the  past  decade 
amongst  many  of  our  large  nrhan  poptdations.  Formerly  this  disease 
was  most  prevalent  and  fatal  in  the  rural  districts  of  the  country ;  why 
the  change  ?  Never  before  was  sanitation  (speaking  generally)  carried 
on  more  rigorously,  at  all  events  in  our  large  towns,  and  yet  it  is  here 
that  this  disease  appears  to  be  making  most  headway.  •  It  is  impossible, 
in  the  inquiries  necessary  to  be  undertaken  in  connexion  with  investi- 
gations into  either  of  these  diseases,  for  any  single  and  isolated  observer 
to  do  more  than  touch  the  fringe  of  the  subject. 

(3.)  The  causes  and  etiology  of  diarrhoea,  producing  annually  an 
enormous  mortality,  are  still  largely  matter  of  speculation.  Dr.  Ballard 
in  his  elaborate  report  published  in  1889,  the  result  of  some  years  study 
of  the  subject,  says  that  his  conclusions  are  to  be  taken  only  "  as  a  working 
"  hypothesis  or  provisional  explanation  that  would  best  accord  with  the 
"  production  of  epidemic  diarrhoBa.'*  I  myself  have  worked  at  this 
subject  pretty  exhaustively,  and  probably  from  a  bacteriological  stand- 
point as  fully  as  any  observer  up  to  the  present- time,  but  my  observations 
have  been  confined  to  Leicester,  and  I  feel  the  need  for  a  more  extensive 
investigation  carried  on  in  the  same  way  in  other  places,  both  where  the 
disease  prevails  and  where  it  is  comparatively  absent. 

(4.)  The  etiology  and  transmission  of  tuberculosis,  especially  its 
connexion  or  otherwise  with  the  same  disease  in  the  lower  animals,  is  a 
subject  worthy  the  assistance  of  all  governments.  Much  has  been,  and 
is  being  done,  by  private  enterprise  and  by  State  aid  in  other  countries'; 
our  own  government  should  help.  The  importance  of  it  has  been 
recognized  by  the  appointment  of  a  Boyal  Commission  to  inquire  how 
far  our  knowledge  in  this  direction  eztmds. 

(5.)  Investigation  into  the  causes  and  origin  of  epidemic  pneumonia, 
an  outbreak  of  which  at  Middlesboro'  was  the  subject  of  inquiry  by  one 
of  the  staff  of  the  Local  Government  Boards 

(6.)  The  study  of  the  recent  outbreak  of  influenza  (if  the  now 
familiar  neurotic-febrile  disease  be  thus  rightly  termed),  which  has 
also  been  the  subject  of  inquiry  and  report  by  another  member  of  the  same 
staff.  These  and  many  other  diseases  and  conditions  which  conduce  to 
disease  are  worthy  of  State  help  in  their  investigation^ 

Look  at  the  enormous  ground  covered  by  the  practical  study  of 
bacteriology  and  its  intimate  relation  with  so  many  of  the  processes  of 
health  as  well  as  disease.  Thanks  to  the  efforts  of  private  individuals 
considerable  progress  has  been  made  in  this  branch  of  study,  but  it  is 
often  in  the  face  of  much  difficulty,  and  in  no  case  is  work  of  this  kind 
remunerative  from  a  pecuniary  standpoint.  The  knowledge  required  of 
those  who  undertake  such  work  is  of  a  special  and  varied  character,  and 
at  present  the  number  of  men  properly  qualified  or  capable  of  carrying 
it  on  is  not  large — ^the  more  reason  why  the  State  should  come  forward 
with  assistance.  A  few  semi-public  bodies  have  at  times  contributed  by 
grants  or  special  contributions  to  help  forward  scientific  work  in 
connexion  with  disease,  e.g,,  the  Grocer's  Company  and  the  British 
Medical  Association.  But  I  submit  that  the  government  of  a  country 
is  the  proper  source  from  which  material  assistance  should  be  forth- 
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coming  for  the  furtherance  of  work  having  for  its  sole  objectj  benefits 
to  the  health  of  the  community  at  large.  By  a  private  individual, 
however  able,  dependent  upon  his  own  exertions  for  his  maintenance, 
work  of  this  character  cannot  be  followed  as  a  life's  occupation,  and 
many  men  very  capable  of  doing  good  service  are  prevented  by  lack  of 
means.  The  State  should,  therefore,  {urovide  adequate  emoluments  and 
encouragement  to  men  willing  to  devote  themselves  to  this  work. 

England  compares  unfavourably  in  this  respect  with  some  continental 
countries. 

Our  Government  does  not  hesitate  to  maintain  at  considerable 
cost  chemists  and  other  scientific  men  to  devote  their  whole  time  to 
work  which  has  for  its  ultimate  object  the  improvement  of  the  art  of 
killing  and  slaying,  and  provides  splendidly  equipped  laboratories  at 
Woolwich  for  experimental  studies  connected  with  war,  whilst  on  the 
other  hand  it  is  most  niggardly  in  its  dealing  with  matters  which  are 
vitally  connected  with  the  health  and  well-being  of  every  member  of  the 
community. 

I  shall  not  now  attempt  to  deal  with  the  ways  and  means  by  which 
these  proposals  might  be  carried  out.  An  ideal  arrangement  would 
be  the  establishment  of  a  Government  Department,  with  a  Minister  of 
Public  Health  at  its  head,  but  in  default  of  this  surely  something  might 
be  easily  gained  by  extending  the  work  done  by  the  Local  Government 
Board.  Briefly,  the  medical  department  of  that  Board  should  be 
empowered  to  do  thoroughly  and  systematically  that  which  it  now  does 
incompletely  and  in  a  somewhat  hap-hazard  manner. 

>  ^tp^  < 


Shonld  the  State  undertake  the  Support  of  Laboratories  fbr  the 
Investigation  of  ]}isease  ? 

BY 

A.  E.  Wright,  B.A.  Cantab.,  M.D.  Dublin. 


Political  aspect  of  the  matter  depends  upon  which  of  the  following 
alternative  standpoints  is  adopted : — 

(a.)  The  State  shall  undertake  every  function  that  can  be  advan- 
tageously undertaken  by  it. 
(6.)  The  State  shall  undertake  only  such  functions  as  it  cannot 

without  detriment  to  itself  refuse  to  undertake. 
It  is  proposed  to  discuss  the  matter  from  this  last  standpoint,, 
because  it  is  the  more  generally  accepted  one,  and  i^  because  the 
concession  of  the  necessity  of  the  State  undertaking  the  suppogrt  of 
research  laboratories  from  this  political  standpoint  will  involve  the 
concession  of  the  same  thing  a  fortiori^  from  the  standpoint  which 
involves  a  wider  interpretation  of  the  functions  of  government. 

Now,  it  may  be  urged  in  favour  of  the  State  undertaking  the 
support  of  laboratories  for  the  investigation  of    disease,  that  this   is 
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really  not  a  new  function  which  the  State  is  asked  to  assume,  but  rather 
the  more  complete  discharge  of  a  function  which  every  civilised  govern- 
ment has  long  since  felt  it  its  duty  to  discharge.  The  administration  of 
sanitary  regulations  by  the  Government,  the  institution  of  national 
vaccination,  including  the  supply  of  pure  calf  vaccine  for  the  purpose, 
and  the  investigation  into  the  causes  of  outbreaks  of  epidemics  under 
the  Local  Government  Board,  the  compulsory  notification  of  infectious 
disease,  and  the  universal  registration  of  the  cause  of  death,  are  instances 
of  many-sided  functions  alr^y  undertaken  in  England  by  the  State  in 
connexion  with  the  study  of  disease  with  a  view  to  its  prevention.  The 
endowment  of  permanent  laboratories  for  the  study  of  the  general 
causes  of  disease  would  only  be  a  completion  of  the  policy  inaugurated 
by  the  Local  Government  Board  in  making  particular  grants  for  the 
investigation  of  particular  facts  in  the  aetiology  of  disease. 

It  is  evident,  however,  that  the  system,  as  we  have  got  it  in  England, 
is  unsatisfactory,  inasmuch  as  it  is  incomplete.  The  scientific  men  to 
whom  the  grants  are  made  are  considerably  hampered  in  their  work  by 
the  lack  of  appliances,  such  as  a  well-equipped  State  laboratory  would 
afford ;  and  the  uncertainty  of  permanent  employment,  and  the  expenses 
of  the  work  of  research  which  may  come  to  be  borne  by  the  investiga- 
tors out  of  their  own  funds  make  the  profession  of  scientific  research 
one  which  it  is  only  possible  to  pursue  in  England  under  conditions  of 
financial  risk.  Further,  the  absence  of  well-equipped  and  well-officered 
laboratories  at  home  compels  the  young  Englishman  to  go  abroad  for 
the  purpose  of  obtaining  his  scientific  training. 

To  one,  indeed,  who  has  frequented  the  foreign  schools  of  higher 
learning,  the  consciousness  comes  home  very  vividly  of  the  condition  of 
parasitic  existence — in  all  matters  at  least  relating  to  medical  research 
— in  which  England  is  living.  We  do  not  do  our  share  among  the 
nations  in  the  sphere  of  scientific  medical  research,  though  through  the 
genius  and  self-sacrifice  of  individual  workers  we  have  not  entirely 
^iropped  out  of  the  race. 

Though,  as  has  been  stated,  something  at  least  of  what  individuals 
can  do  has  been  done,  what  the  nation  as  a  nation  ought  to  do  has 
been  left  utterly  undone ;  and  yet  it  must  be  the  unconscious  will  o£ 
the  nation,  the  unconscious  will  of  which  a  real  statesman  would  feel 
himself  to  be  the  interpreter,  to  do  our  share  in  every  work,  like  that  of 
medicnl  research,  which  will  ultimately  renovate  the  world. 

Our  Australian  Colonies,  who  have  had  the  question  of  the  relation 
of  the  State  to  the  endowment  of  medical  research  before  them  in  many 
ways,  have  decided  the  question,  as  I  understand  it,  in  favour  of 
undertaking  that  function. 

Li  one  of  its  aspects  the  subject  is  closely  interlinked  with  the 
question  of  university  medical  education,  and  vnth  that  of  the  building 
and  equipment  of  laboratories  in  connexion  therewith.  With  reference 
to  this  I  may,  perhaps,  say  that  the  Gt)vemment  of  New  South  Wales 
has  built  and  equipped  in  Sydney  a  series  of  laboratories  and  a  hospital 
in  connexion  with  the  medical  school  of  the  university  in  a  style  of 
I    p.  2009.  c 
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dignity  and  completeness  with  which  one  is  quite  unfamiliar  in  England, 
and  which  reminds  one  of  the  full  equipment  of  certain  foreign 
oniversities.  In  the  Universities  of  Adelaide  and  Melbourne,  it  is 
evident  that  the  Governments  of  the  sister  Colonies  take  a  very  similar 
view  of  the  functions  of  the  Government  in  respect  to  medical  education. 
I  have,  however,  here  touched  upon  a  subject  which  is  really  wider  than 
that  proposed  for  discussion,  inasmuch  as  it  involves  the  general  subject 
of  the  endowment  of  higher  education. 

The  Governments  of  the  Australian  Colonies  have  also  been 
brought  into  relation  with  the  question  that  forms  the  subject  of  this 
paper  in  other  ways ;  notably  by  the  existence  of  the  rabbit  plague,  and 
the  possibility  of  a  remedy  for  it  being  discovered  on  the  lines  of 
bacteriological  research.  Attention  has  also  been  drawn  to  the  question 
by  the  occurrence  of  leprosy  in  the  Colonies,  and  the  necessity  of  taking 
some  steps  to  prevent. its  increase. 

It  may,  however,  be  remarked  that  the  whole  question  is  more 
urgent  in  the  Colonies  than  it  is  at  home,  because  the  climatic  conditions, 
differing  from  those  obtaining  in  Europe,  naturally  give  rise  to  a  different 
series  of  problems  which  require  investigation  upon  the  spot. 

The  remoteness  from  Europe,  and  the  uncertainty  of  the  arrival  of 
reliable  information  through  ordinary  channels  also  has  an  influence  in 
this  direction.  It,  for  instance,  determined  the  Governments  of  the 
three  southern  Colonies  to  depute  in  each  case  one  of  the  professors  upon 
the  medical  staff  of  the  universities  to  proceed  to  Berlin  last  year  in 
order  to  report  upon  Koch's  method  of  treating  consumption. 

It  may,  however,  be  rejoined  that  the  condition  of  things  in  new 
countries  like  the  Colonies  is  totally  different  to  that  at  home,  inasmuch 
as  it  would  there  be  a  question  of  the  necessary  endowment  for  such 
objects  either  coming  from  the  State  or  not  coming  at  all,  whereas  in 
England  the  object  could  be  attained  by  the  combination  of  individuals. 
It  might  further  be  urged  in  support  of  this  view  that  we  have  in 
England  laboratories  which  owe  their  establishment  and  support  to  semi- 
public  corporations  like  the  Universities  and  the  conjoint  Colleges  of 
Surgeons  and  Physicians  in  London  and  the  College  of  Physicians  in 
Edinburgh,  and  to  testamentary  dispositions  like  that  to  the  Brown 
Institution. 

It  might  also  be  rejoined  that  there  are  now  available  at  home  in 
all  a  good  number  of  research  scholarships  granted  by  the  munificence 
of  such  corporations,  for  instance,  as  the  Worshipful  Company  of 
Grocers,  and  that  these  make  any  State  endowment  of  medical 
research  unnecessary. 

The  following  answers  may,  however,  be  made  to  these 
objections : — 

(a.)  The  beneficence  of  individuals  should  not  be  taxed  for  the 
common  good  of  all. 

(b,)  In  Australia  the  State  has  undertaken  these  duties  in  face  of 
such  a  munificent  grant  as  that  of  the  Challis  bequest  (over 
2,600,000/.)  made  to  the  University  of  Sydney. 
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(c)  The  laboratories  at  present  existing  in  England  are  insufficient, 

and  their  equipment  inadequate,  owing  to  a  great  paucity  of 

funds. 

(d.)  The  research  scholarships,  though  invaluable  as  endowments 

for  a   certain    number  of    workers,    do   not   constitute   a 

provision    for    laboratories,   nor    for    the    development  in 

England  of  higher  schools  of  research,  the  absence  of  which 

hampers  the  progress  of  medical  research  both  in  England 

and  in  her  Colonies,  whose  students  would  naturally  be 

drawn  to   research  in  larger  numbers  if  this  means   of 

education  were  provided  in  England. 

Finally,  the  whole  question  of  medical  research  is  complicated  with 

the  question  of  vivisection.     The  unconscious,  or  at  any  rate,  the  silent 

will  of  the  people  may  be  assumed  to   be  in   favour  of  vivisection 

constituted  as  it  is  at  present,   t.c,   vivisection   limited  only  by   the 

necessary  restraints  upon  inhumanity ;  on  the  other  hand,  the  will  of  a 

small  minority,  which  is  the  only  will  that  makes  itself  audible  upon  the 

matter  is  against  vivisection  in  any  form. 

The  will  of  this  minority,  however,  deserves  some  attention,  because 
it  is  the  will  of  a  not  entirely  negligeable  fraction  of  the  population,  to 
the  majority  of  whom  the  movement  recommends  itself  as  from  an  a 
priori  point  of  view  a  humane  movement.  In  a  minority  of  cases  the 
opposition  to  vivisection  is  the  outcome  apparently  of  a  very  strong 
conviction.  Where  this  is  the  case,  reasons  in  favour  of  vivisection  may 
perhaps,  without  injustice,  be  assumed  to  be  like  water  upon  the  sieve  of 
the  Danaides;  but,  if  reasoning  in  favour  of  vivisection  should  even 
here  be  of  any  avail,  one  might  urge  the  following  considerations  in 
its  favour :  the  good  that  results  from  medical  research  is  everywhere 
present  with  us ;  the  infliction  of  the  necessary  suffering  for  the  attain^ 
ment  of  that  good  is  relatively  small ;  and  with  regard  to  that  suffering,^ 
we  have  only  to  remind  the  opponents  of  medical  research  that  even  if 
they  succeeded  better  than  they  can  ever  hope  to  succeed,  and  were  able 
to  put  a  stop  to  all  vivisection  in  England,  still  the  animal  suffering  would 
not  be  lessened,  for  those  engaged  on  medical  research  on  the  Continent 
at  present  and  the  future  generations  of  men  like  them,  both  in  England 
and  on  the  Continent,  would  continue  the  work  until  the  preventible 
human  suffering  had  been  overcome. 

The  anti-vivisectionists  may  delay  the  acquirement  of  the  know- 
ledge through  which  alone  that  suffering  can  be  overcome,  but  they  are 
powerless  to  lessen  the  animal  suffering  which  must  be  inflicted  before 
it  can  be  obtained.  The  course  has  to  be  traversed,  and  will  be 
traversed,  in  spite  of  the  hindering,  and  if  the  anti-vivisectionists  would 
fist^i  to  reason,  they  could  learn  both  that  the  animal  suffering  is 
minimised ;  and  also,  perhaps,  that  it  was  not  any  political  agitation  that 
introduced  to  the  vivisectionistthe  use  of  chloroform  and  morphia,  which 
no  one  more  than  he  knows  to  be  the  best  gifts  of  nature  to  the  sufferings 
of  all  her  creatures. 

^-o^o-^ 
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DISCUSSION. 

Kiss  Annie  Goff  (London),  speaking  as  a  nurse,  objected  to  the 
methods  advocated.  She  believed  that  in  conntries  where  they  had  been 
practised,  cancer-grafting  and  needless  ovariotomy  had  been  performed. 

Dr.  Sanghton  (London)  thought  that  the  demand  for  State  aid  out 
of  public  funds  to  promote  medical  research  involving  experiments 
on  animals  could  not  be  justified  unless  the  objections  entertained  by 
many  people  were  met  more  fully  than  hitherto.  He  referred  to  experi- 
ments which  he  considered  misleading,  such  as  those  on  mercury  by  a 
committee  of  the  British  Medical  Association;  and  to  investigations 
which  produced  no  result,  such  as  those  on  snake-poison  in  India.  Public 
money  might,  however,  be  spent  on  objects  as  to  which  there  was  practical 
agreement  among  intelligent  and  well-informed  people. 

Dr.  Chapman  (Paris)  commented  on  the  growing  tendency  in 
England  to  call  upon  government  for  a  greater  variety  of  help.  He 
believed  that  when  a  government  had  provided  for  its  country's  defence, 
and  for  the  conduct  and  administration  of  justice,  its  proper  functions 
were  nearly  exhausted.  There  had  been  many  signal  failures  in  medical 
investigations,  and  he  thought  we  should  be  slow  to  ask  for  State  aid  in 
conducting  them. 

Dr.  Tomkins,  in  reply,  said  that  even  if  it  were  true  that  much 
scientific  work  had  produced  small  results,  this  w.ould  not  be  a  reason  for 
ceasing  from  it.  Government  spent  money  freely  in  experimental  work 
connected  with  explosives,  ships,  and  guns,  and  in  these  even  negative 
results  were  valuable.  So  with  scientific  work.  The  suggestion  that  the 
State  should  do  nothing  was  bad  in  face  of  what  is  being  done  by  the 
Local  Grovemment  Board  in  England ;  and  he  urged  that  the  scientific 
work  of  that  department  should  be  placed  on  a  more  complete  and 
satisfactory  basis. 

Suggestions  for  the  Constitntion  of  an  International  Convention  on 

Hygiene. 

BY 

Dr.  Ernst  Below,  Connern,  Germany,  late  Physician-in-Chief  to  the 

Mexican  Central  E.  E.  Hospital,  Prof es.sor  of  the  Faculty  of 

Medicine,  Mexico. 


A.  The  experiences  of  the  last  12  years  have  proved  that  the  civi- 
lized world  can  be  invaded  at  any  time  by  new  and  unknown  epidemics, 
which  arise  generally  from  the  less  civilized  parts,  mostly  from  the  tropical 
or  subtropical  centres  of  traffic,  where  sanitary  control  is  insufficient. 
Even  the  strictest  control  there  by  one  or  another  government  is  not 
sufficient  to  find  out  the  necessary  particulars  about  the  origin,  the 
march,  and  the  extermination  of  an  epidemic,  unless  the  governments  of 
all  civilized  nations  co-operate.  For  such  a  purpose  we  need  an  inter- 
national co-operation,  guided  by  the  principles  of  medical,  climatological, 
and  hygienic  science  and  practice.  The  formation  of  such  an  Inter-' 
national  Hygienic  Convention^  as  it  may  be  called,  is  the  first  and 
principal  suggestion. 
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B.  This  International  Hygienic  Convention  may  be  established  on 
similar  principles  to  the  Postal  World's  Union.  Four  committees 
ought  to  be  elected,  each  central  committee  consisting  of  5,  8,  or  12 
members  (professors  of  Hygiene  and  their  assistants)  and  being  entitled 
to  elect  sub-committees  for  the  different  places  in  the  various  zones. 
I. — The  committee  for  hygienic  inquiries,  t.e.,  for  elaborating  inquiries 
about  meteorology,  climatology,  physiology,  pathology,  sanitary  measures, 
hygienic  observations,  and  experiments  (reports  to  be  sent  annually  or 
bienially  to  the  prominent  physicians  in  the  different  latitudes  and 
altitudes,  especially  in  the  tropics  and  sub-tropics).  II. — ^The  committee 
for  election  of  those  four  principal  central  committees,  constituting  the 
International  Hygienic  Convention,  and  for  the  election  of  all  the  neces- 
sary officers  for  observation  stations,  for  the  scientific  expeditions,  and  for 
executive  international  health  officers.  III. — The  financial  committee,, 
for  collecting  funds  for  international  sanitary  objects,  which  no  civilized 
government  should  refuse.  IV. — ^The  governmental  committee,  to  solicit 
the  moral  and  essential  help  of  the  respective  governments  in  regard  to 
medical  education  and  executive  measures,  in  regard  to  financial  funds 
and  instruction  and  equipment  of  health  officers.  Or,  if  it  should' 
be  more  convenient,  only  one  Central  Committee^  for  taking  into 
consideration  all  the  necessary  arrangements,  may  be  elected  to  begin 
with. 

C.  The  work  of  the  four  committes,  which  may  meet  in  some  central 
place  every  two  or  three  years,  should  consist  in  a  strict  observation  and 
control  of  everything  which  could  concern  the  origin,  the  progress,  and 
the  extermination  of  an  epidemic.  For  this  purpose  the  attention  of  the 
central  committees  should  be  directed  to  the  following  three  principal' 
points: — 1.  Scientific  experiments;  2.  Practical  medical  experience; 
3.  Sanitary  and  hygienic  measures. 

The  object  of  the  work  of  the  committee  will  be  : — 1.  Formation 
of  scientific  stations,  and  observations  at  different  important  places  ^ 
2.  Establishment  and  constant  reorganization  of  a  regular  international 
central  board  of  health,  with  its  sub- committees,  with  executive  power 
for  preventing  epidemics,  and  helping  to  fulfil  all  the  international 
hygienic  duties ;  3.  Co-operation,  scientific  and  practical,  with  a  well 
distributed  medical  staff  throughout  all  the  countries  belonging  to  this 
International  Hygienic  Convention. 

Those  co-operators  are  to  be  chosen  from  out  the  number  of  all  the 
physicians  who  show  sufficient  ability  and  interest  in  answering  the 
named  inquiries.  This  will  be  the  duty  of  the  election  committee,  after 
getting  the  answers  to  inquiries  instituted. 

Fuller  information  about  this  important  subject  is  given  in  papers 
read  before  the  International  Medical  Congress,  1890,  at  Berlin,  in 
Section  16 ;  at  the  Congress  of  Physicians  and  Naturalists  at  Heidelberg^ 
1889,  in  Section  25 ;  and  at  the  Bremen  Congress,  1890,  in  Section  26  ; 
the  first-named  has  not  yet  been  printed  separately,  but  may  be  found 
in  the  Transactions  of  the  International  Medical  Congress  of  Berlin, 
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Wednesday,  12th  August,  189L 

♦•♦-♦ 

The  Chair  was  successively  occupied  by 

Dr.  Ed.  Eitteb  von  Hoffmann  (Vienna) ;  and 

Dr.  W.  P.  RuYSCH  (The  Hague). 


American  Municipal  Eygione  in  Belation  to  the  Eon^ 
cf  Labour. 


BY 


E.  R.  L.  Gould,  Ph.D.,  Expert,  U.S.  Department  of  Labour, 
Washington. 


Within  the  memory  of  the  most  of  you  whom  I  have  the  honour  to 
address  to-day,  what  we  may  call  the  social  problems  of  the  city  were  of 
little  importance  in  the  United  States.  Optimists  there  were  who 
assured  us  confidently  that  we  should  never  feel  then:  pressure,  the 
power  of  assimilation,  an  unlimited  territory,  and  unrivalled  facilities  for 
vcconomic  betterment  affording  an  effectual  shield.  But  these  prophets 
counted  without  their  host.  Their  vision  did  not  include  the  modern 
city  with  its  corruption,  misrule,  and  neglect;  with  its  teeming  multi- 
tudes crowding  one  another  for  room,  panting  for  air,  and  struggling  for 
a  meagre  livelihood. 

The  American  city  creates  itself  with  appalling  suddenness.  It 
fleems  possessed  with  octopus'  arms,  despoiling  weaker  neighbours  on 
the  one  side  and  gathering  in  fully  three-fourths  of  foreign  immigration  on 
the  other.  A  short  half-centurj'  ago  the  urban  population  of  the  United 
States  was  8*52  per  cent,  of  the  whole;  to-day  it  is  29-12  per  cent., 
in  other  words,  almost  one  person  out  of  every  three,  in  a  country  of 
auch  immense  territorial  area,  lives  in  some  centre  having  over  8,000 
inhabitants.  During  the  lifetune  of  a  single  generation  it  has  nearly 
doubled.  In  1860,  16  persons  out  of  every  100  were  city  residents ;  in 
1890,  29.  In  the  North  Atlantic  tier  of  States  one-half,  and  in  the 
northern  central  division  one-third  of  the  people  belong  to  urban  com- 
munities. The  following  table,  drawn  from  the  last  census,  will  portray 
clearer  than  words  the  rapid  increase  of  population  in  a  few  individual 
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cities.     It  is  not  a  partial  record,  the  whole  number  of  those  having 
upwards  of  100,000  souls  each  being  included  :— 


OiUes. 

Population, 
1890. 

Percent. 

of 

Increase 

during 

10  Years. 

Cities. 

Percent. 

^'*^          during 
10  Years. 

New  York,  N.Y. 
Chicago,  HI. 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 
BiOiAlyn,  N.Y. 
St.  Louis,  Mo.      •      . 
Boston,  Mass.      •      - 
Baltimore,  Md. 
San  Francisco,  Cal.     - 
Oineinnati,  0.       -      - 
Cleveland.  O.      -      - 
Buffalo,  N.Y.       -      - 
New  Orleans,  La. 
Pittsburg,  Pa. 
Washington,  B.C. 

1,516,301 
1.099,850 
1,046,964 
806^348 
451.770 
448,477 
434,439 
296,997 
296,906 
261,868 
255,664 
242,039 
238,617 
280.392 

25-62 
118-58 
23-58 
4£-d0 
28-89 
23-60 
30-73 
27-80 
16-87 
63-20 
64-80 
12*01 
52-58 
29-71 

Detroit,  Mich. 
Milwaukee,  Wis.       - 
Newark,  N.  J. 
Minneapolis,  Minn.    . 
Jersey  City,  N.J.       . 
LouisTille,  Ky. 
Omaha,  Neb. 
Rochester,  N.Y. 
St.  Paul,  Minn. 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 
Providence,  R.L 
Denver,  Cob. 
Indianopolis,  Ind.      . 
Allegheny,  Pa. 

205,876 
204,468 
181.830 
164,788 
163,003 
161,129 
140,452 
133,896 
133,156 
132,716 
132,146 
106.713 
105,436 
106,287 

76-96 
76-90 
33-20 

251*35 
8602 
80-80 

360-28 
49-83 

221-07 

187*91 
26-02 

199-51 
40'4S 
88-81 

These  statistics  show  that  cities  which  10  years  ago  counted  already 
more  than  half  a  million  each  have  added  more  than  two-fifths  to  their 
number  during  the  decade,  while  the  average  rate  of  increase  of  the 
whole  28  has  been  45  per  cent.  New  York  grew  one  fourth  during  the 
same  time  that  London  gained  a  tenth,  and  Paris  a  twelfth.  This  rapid 
concentration  of  population  gives  rise  to  grave  dangers,  the  most  far- 
reaching  of  which  to  my  mind  is  the  herding  of  the  labouring  masses 
in  insanitary  dwellings  with  all  the  physical  and  moral  consequences 
attendant  thereon. 

About  25  years  ago  the  moral  conscience  of  New  York  awoke  in 
earnest.  This  action  was  exemplified  in  the  organization  of  a  Health 
Department  pursuant  to  an  Act  passed  by  the  State  Legislature  in  the 
preceding  winter,  Legisktive  activity  itself  had  been  powerfully  stimu- 
lated by  a  public-spirited  citizen's  association,  who  followed  up  the 
labours  of  a  State  commission  that  had  been  without  practical  results,  and 
laid  bare  to  the  public  a  frightful  state  of  things.  The  most  densely 
populated  ward  in  the  city  was  found  to  exceed  the  East  London 
district  by  60  per  cent. — 290,000  as  against  175,000  people  to  the 
square  mile.*  Four  hundred  and  ninety-five  thousand  of  New  York's 
total  850,000  lived  in  tenement-houses  and  cellars.  In  typical  houses 
of  this  kind  less  than  one-third  of  the  bedrooms  had  any  provision 
whatever  for  receiving  light  and  air,  except  through  a  door  leading  to 
the  family  living-room.  The  vast  majority  of  this  great  multitude  were 
compelled  to  sleep  in  rooms  that  were  dark,  unventilated,  damp,  and 
pestilential.  Of  water-closets  and  plumbing  generally,  the  most  harrow- 
ing tales  were  told.  The  drainage  most  often  had  no  connexion  what- 
ever with  the  sewer.     No  authority  expostulated  with  the  landlord 


♦  The  most  densely  populated  ward  of  New  York  to-day  contains  one-third  of 
a  million  to  the  square  mile. 
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when  he  located  a  privy  under  the  stairway  or  at  the  end  of  a  dark  hall 
for  the  sole  and  undivided  use  of  from  60  to  100  persons,  any  more 
than  it  hindered  him  from  running  up  a  rear  tenement  on  the  unbuilt 
portion  of  his  lot,  so  close  to  the  front  that  light  and  air  were  almost 
entirely  ^hut  off  from  the  denizens  of  the  lower  floors.  In  fact,  the 
regime  of  "  laissez-faire  "  was  in  full  swing  ;  the  death-rate  was  one 
in  33. 

The  new  Health  Department  had  no  sooner  entered  upon  its 
functions  than  the  Legislature  confided  to  it  a  limited  sanitary  control 
over  tenement  and  lodging  houses.  An  inquiry  made  at  the  outset 
into  the  condition  of  these  classes  of  dwellings  showed  that,  out  of  a 
total  of  18,582  tenement  houses  in  the  city,  52  per  cent,  were  insalu- 
brious, while  32  per  cent,  of  the  whole  had  reached  this  state  **  purely 
**  from  overflowing  accumulation  of  filth,  want  of  water-supply,  and 
"  other  results  of  neglect."  The  next  12  years'  efforts  were  mainly 
directed  to  vacating  cellars  as  places  of  residence,  putting  ventilating 
windows  into  dark  bed-rooms,  lighting  and  airing  hallways,  arranging 
water-closets,  cleansing  and  ventilating  privy-vaults,  improving  drainage, 
whitewashing  walls  and  ceilings,  and  cleansing,  generally,  yards  and 
areas.  One  result  accomplished  was  the  lowering  of  the  death-rate 
to  1  in  38.  In  1873  the  Health  Department  was  re-organised,  and 
from  time  to  time  since,  notably  in  1879,  1881,  and  1887,  its  powers  in 
relation  to  the  subject  we  are  now  discussing  have  been  largely  increased. 
Let  us  see  how  the  case  stands  to  day. 

At  the  head  of  the  Health  Department  of  the  city  of  New  York 
is  the  Board  of  Health,  which  consists  of  the  President  of  the  Board 
of  Police,  the  health  officer  of  the  port,  and  two  commissioners,  one  of 
whom  must  have  been  a  practising  physician  for  at  least  hye  years 
preceding  his  appointment.  The  other  commissioner,  who  is  by  desig- 
nation, the  president,  must  not  be  a  physician.  Both  commissioners 
hold  office  for  six  years.  The  Department  of  Health  is  divided  into 
two  bureaus  :  one,  the  sanitary  bureau,  the  chief  officer  of  which  is  called 
the  sanitary  superintendent,  who  at  the  time  of  his  appointment  must 
have  been  for  10  years  a  medical  practitioner,  and  for  three  years  a 
resident  of  the  city ;  the  other,  the  bureau  of  records,  dealing  with  vital 
and  other  statistics.  The  sanitary  bureau  is  composed  of  four  divisions, 
two  of  which,  that  of  general  and  special  inspection,  and  that  of  plumbing 
and  ventilation  are  of  particular  interest  to  us. 

In  oixler  to  make  the  semi-annual  visitation  of  tenement  houses* 
required  by  law,  and  to  enforce  the  various  regulations  of  the  sanitary 
code,  two  officers  and  43  policemen  of  good  record,  and  tried  experience, 
are  detailed  by  the  Board  of  Police  to  serve  continuously  under  the 

•  The  legal  definition  of  a  tenement-houae :  is  "  eveiy  house,  building,  or 
*'  portion  thereof,  which  is  rented,  leased,  let,  or  hired  out  to  be  occupied,  or  is 
"  occupied  as  the  home  or  residence  of  three  families  or  more,  living  independently 
"  of  each  other,  and  doing  their  cooking  upon  the  premises,  or  hy  more  than  two 
"  families  upon  any  floor,  so  living  and  cooking,  but  having  a  common  right  in  the 
**  halls,  stairways,  yards,  water-closets,  or  privies,  or  some  of  them.** 
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Health  Department.  They  are  known  as  the  sanitary  company  of 
police^  and  being  amenable  to  the  Board  of  Police  for  discipline,  they 
know  that  their  tenure  of  office  depends  upon  good  behaviour.  Con- 
sequently they  learn  to  do  their  best,  and  to  take  pride  in  their  work. 
While  on  inspection  duty,  each  sanitary  policeman  carries  a  memorandum 
book,  in  which  he  enters  the  street  and  number  of  the  house,  date  of 
inspection,  and  notes  if  any  cause  for  complaint  is  found.*  He 
rectifies  minor  nuisances  himself,  but  such  as  he  cannot  deal  with, 
either  through  the  unwillingness  of  the  party  responsible,  or  because 
of  lack  of  technical  knowledge,  he  calls  to  the  attention  of  the  Board 
of  HealUi.  An  order  is  then  made,  which  he  ordinarily  executes,  but 
always,  where  technical  questions  are  involved,  the  matter  is  placed  in 
the  hands  of  one  of  the  regular  sanitary  inspectors  for  inquiry  and 
report,  before  final  disposition  is  made.  One  of  the  most  important 
duties  of  the  sanitary  police  is  to  make  night  inspections  of  tenement 
and  lodging  houses,  to  see  that  overcrowding  does  not  occur.  This 
function  is  by  no  means  infrequently  exercised. 

For  special— one  might,  perhaps,  better  call  it  technical — sanitary 
inspection,  New  York  is  divided  into  25  districts,  to  each  of  which  is 
assigned  an  inspector.  To  this  official  are  referred  citizens'  complaints 
for  investigation  and  recommendation.  He  must  possess  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  his  district,  make  a  general  sanitary  inspection  of  it  from 
time  to  time,  informing  his  superiors  of  all  causes  for  complaint,  and 
when  called  upon  make  a  special  report  upon  localities  which  may 
become  dangerous  to  life  and  health.  He  is  required  further  to  render 
expert  service  by  inspecting,  during  their  construction,  and  again  after 
their  completion,  all  new  and  remodelled  buildings  in  his  district ;  to 
see  that  the  regulations  of  the  Board  of  Health  regarding  dimensions, 
safety,  plumbing,  drainage,  light,  and  ventilation  are  fully  observed. 

The  sanitary  requirements  laid  down  for  buildings  which  were 
already  occupied  as  dwellings  when  the  Board  of  Health  was  created, 
may  be  briefly  summarised  as  follows  : — No  construction  can  be  used  as 
a  tenement  or  lodging  house  unless  the  halls  open  directly  to  the 
external  air  without  room  or  obstruction  of  any  kind  at  the  end,  and 
unless  they  have  also  a  ventilator  at  the  top,  of  a  design  sanctioned  by 
the  inspector  of  buildings.  All  inside  rooms  must  have  ventilating  or 
transom  windows  of  three  square  feet  in  area  on  two  of  their  sides, 
through  both  of  which  the  air  from  the  outside  may  be  drawn.  Water- 
closets  must  exist  in  the  ratio  of  one  for  every  two  families  (or  15 
lodgers  in  the  case  of  lodging-houses).  These,  as  also  sinks,  must  be 
pro\'ided  with  doors,  soil-pipes  and  traps,  properly  ventilated,  and  the 
necessary  fixtures  for  cleansing  and  flushing.  All  sewer  connexions, 
drainage,  and  plumbing  work  are  required  to  conform  in  plan,  materials, 
and  workmanship  to  the  directions  of  the  Board  of  Health.  Privy 
vaults  can  only  exist  under  a  special  permit.  Likewise,  the  continuance 
of  basement  cellars  as  places  of  habitation  is  stringently  regulated  and 

*  A  list  of  subjects  upon  which  sanitary  policemen  make  report  on  their  rounds 
of  inspection  is  given  in  Appendix  A. 
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subjected  to  the  pleasure  of  the  Board.  Ghirbage-bozeSy  clean  areas  and 
jardsy  sound  roofs,  protected  stairways,  and  fire-escapes  are  enjoined. 
Tenement  houses  must  be  carefully  inspected  twice  a  year,  in  addition  to 
such'  inquisitions  as  naturaUy  follow  complaints,  and  every  interior 
disposition  thoroughly  cleansed  at  the  pleasure  and  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  Board.  In  addition,  every  owner,  lessee,  or  lodging-house  keeper, 
must  thoroughly  whitewash  the  walls  and  ceilings  semi-annually  in  April 
and  October.  Six  hundred  cubic  feet  of  air  space  in  tenement,  and  400 
feet  in  lodging-houses  is  stipulated  for  each  occupant,  and  when  this 
limit  is  passed  the  Board  has  the  authority  to  make  the  necessary 
reduction.  Whenever  a  tenement  house  gives  shelter  to  more  than  eight 
families,  and  the  owner  does  not  himself  reside  therein,  the  Board  may 
require  him  to  keep  a  janitor  or  other  responsible  agent  on  the  premises. 
The  sanitary  authorities  are  empowered  to  order  the  vacation  of  any 
building  or  part  of  building  "which  by  want  of  repair  has  become 
"  dangerous  to  life,  or  is  unfit  for  human  habitation,  because  of  defects 
"  in  drainage,  plumbing,  ventilation,  or  the  construction  of  the  same,  or 
^  because  of  the  existence  of  a  nuisance  on  the  premises,  and  which  is 
"  likely  to  cause  sickness  among  its  occupants."  Service  is  made  by 
posting  the  notice  conspicuously  in  the  building  and  personally  notifying 
the  owner,  lessee,  agent,  occupant,  or  whoever  is  in  charge.  In  case  the 
responsible  party  cannot  be  found,  lives  outside  the  city,  or  evades 
service,  mailing  the  notice  to  his  last  known  address  is  sufficient.  A 
vacating  order  may  take  effect  within  24  hours  after  service.  Every 
owner  and  person  having  control  of  tenement  and  lodging-houses  must 
file  with  the  health  authorities  a  statement  giving  his  name,  address,  a 
description  of  his  property,  the  number  of  rooms  and  apartments,  tlie 
number  of  families  occupying  them,  and  the  forms  of  business  or  occu* 
pation  pursued  on  the  premises.  This  power  of  vacation  proves  a  most 
effective  weapon.  Twenty-nine  such  orders  were  issued  last  year  in 
New  York,  and  in  every  instance,  before  being  executed,  the  proprietors 
made  the  improvements  demanded. 

The  penalties  attached  to  violations  of  any  of  the  foregoing  pro- 
visions are  fines  ranging  from  10  to  100  dollars,  or  imprisonment 
not  exceeding  10  days,  for  every  day's  neglect.  The  judge  may  combine 
fine  and  imprisonment  if  he  choose.  A  further  liability  of  10  dollars  a 
day  during  the  continuation  of  the  offence  is  also  incurred,  in  addition 
to  the  expenses  of  abatement.  Appropriately  enough,  moneys  coming 
from  these  sources  pass  to  the  "  tenement-house  fund."  It  was  creat^ 
in  1879,  and  consists  of  10,000  dollars  annually  appropriated  for  the 
employment  of  48  physicians,  who,  during  the  summer  mouths,  visit, 
prescribe,  give  adrice  for  the  care  of  sick  and  infants,  and  correct,  as  far 
as  possible,  insanitary  conditions  in  the  tenement  districts  of  the  city. 
Suit  is  brought  in  a  court  of  higher  resort,  and  trial  is  had  before  a 
judge,  unless  the  defendant  demands  a  jury  upon  a  question  of  fact. 

Such  are  the  remedial  powers  at  the  disposal  of  the  New  York 
Board  of  Health  in  relation  to  the  housing  of  the  industrial  classes.  It 
is  invested  as  well  with  certain  preventive  faculties,  which  are,  if  any- 
thing, more  important.     It  has  control  over  the  construction  of  all  new 
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tenement  and  lodging-houses  in  respect  to  light  and  ventilation,  and  of 
eveiy  newly  erected  public  and  private  building  as  regards  plumbing  and 
drainage.  All  work  must  be  done  in  strict  accordance  with  plans  having 
its  written  sanction.  Fulfilment  is  secured  through  frequent  inspection, 
and  the  stoppage  of  further  progress  when  prescriptions  are  being 
violated.  The  law  ordains  that  tenement  or  lodging  houses  on  ordinary 
lots  may  not  extend  farther  than  to  10  feet  from  the  end  of  the  rear  lot 
line,  and  must  not  cover  more  than  78  per  cent,  of  the  ground.  Air- 
shafts  or  open  courts  take  up  the  remaining  12  per  cent.  Exceptions 
are  made  of  comer  lots,  where  four  feet  of  open  space  is  required  at  the 
rear,  so  as  to  ensure  circulation  of  air  throughout  the  whole  block. 
Rooms  must  be  eight  feet  high,  and  every  sleeping  apartment  have  at 
least  one  window  of  specified  dimensions,  admitting  light  and  air  directly 
from  the  street  or  yard.  A  sufficient  water-supply  is  furnished  to  each 
fioor,  and  one  fire-place  or  chimney  to  every  family  apartment. 

Plumbing  and  drainage  are  completely  under  the  supervision  of  the 
Health  Department.  Every  plumber  must  there  register  his  name  and 
address,  and  do  his  work  in  conformity  to  specifications  officially 
approved  and  left  on  file.  The  value  of  the  materials  and  workmanship 
are  subsequently  demonstrated  by  the  application  of  the  pressure  test  of 
ten  pounds  to  the  square  inch,  without  which  no  plumbing  is  accepted. 
There  is  now  no  trouble  in  fulfilling  all  requirements,  since  the  water 
service  is  not  available  until  the  Department  of  Public  Works,  which 
controls  it,  has  been  duly  notified  by  the  sanitary  authorities  that  the 
plumbing  has  been  satisfactorily  done. 

Finally,  a  permanent  commission  on  tenement-house  reform,  com- 
posed of  the  mayor,  one  commissioner  of  health,  a  delegate  from  the 
Bureau  of  the  Inspection  of  Buildings  and  the  Commissioners  of 
Public  Works  and  Street  Cleaning,  meets  annually  to  formulate  recom- 
mendations to  the  State  Legislature  for  improving  existing  laws. 

What  have  been  the  effects  of  this  sanitary  legislation  ?  Has  it 
been  really  enforced?  In  truth,  it  must  be  admitted  that  as  the 
l^islation  was  progressive,  so  was  its  execution;  and,  furthermore, 
that  the  latter  did  not  always  keep  pace  with  the  former.  Landlords 
whose  instructions  in  relation  to  their  property  were  usually  comprised 
in  the  laconic  formula,  *'  collect  the  rents  in  advance — failing,  eject  the 
tenants,"  were  liable  to  demur  when  overcrowding  was  repressed,  and 
the  sanitation  of  the  premises  improved  at  their  expense.  Speculative 
builders  and  old-fashioned  plumbers  could  not  at  once  be  brought  to  see 
the  necessity  of  providing  so  much  light  and  air  or  an  approved  system 
of  drainage  for  the  use  of  the  poor  man.  Alike,  these  two  classes 
regarded  the  provisions  of  the  law  as  an  outrageous  interference  upon 
private  rights ;  in  other  words,  a  certain  curtailment  of  their  sources  of 
revenue.  But  whenever  they  were  discovered  evading  the  rules,  they 
found  to  their  cost  that  it  was  cheaper  to  obey.  The  courts  uniformly 
sustained  the  Board,  and  even  brushed  away  some  misty  cobwebs  about 
the  unconstitutionality  of  the  State,  thus  aiding  the  labourer  to  get  a 
sanitary  home.     The  Health  Department  has  acted  continuously  with 
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tact  and  firmness,  progressively  raising  its  standard  in  response  to  an 
enlightened  public  opinion. 

A  few  pages  back  you  will  recall  a  description  of  the  shelters 
offered  to  wage-earners  in  1866.  Let  me  supplement  it  with  an  official 
picture*  of  the  tenements  erected  to-day,  not  for  purposes  of  philan- 
thropy, be  it  understood,  but  for  speculation.  "  The  plans  upon  which 
*'  tenement-houses  are  now  buOt  are  in  many  respects  superior  to  the 
"  plan  of  a  model  tenement-house  which  was  awarded  first  prize  in  the 
'^  famous  Plan  Competition  of  1879,  although  that  plan  at  the  time 
"  was  generally  regarded  as  too  Utopian  ever  to  be  equalled  by  tenement 
"  houses  erected  by  speculative  builders  in  this  city.  The  tenements 
"  now  building  for  four  families  on  each  floor  cover  not  more  than 
"  78  per  cent,  of  inside  lots.  They  are  permitted  to  extend  to  within 
"  10  feet  of  the  rear  lot  line,  as  this  secures  larger  courts  to  light 
"  interior  rooms.  These  courts  must  in  each  house  aggregate  265 
'^  square  feet ;  and,  inasmuch  as  a  number  of  houses  are  usually  built 
"  together,  the  rooms  on  each  side  of  each  of  them  are  lighted  by 
"  windows  to  a  common  court  of  that  area.  The  end  rooms  of  each 
"  of  the  four  suites  per  floor  have  windows  to  the  largest  section  of  the 
"  courts.  These  enlarged  sections  also  on  one  side  light  the  stairs  and 
"  halls,  and  on  the  opposite  side  light  the  water-closet  compart- 
"  ments.  Water-closet  compartments  are  ventilated  by  means  of  a 
"  special  shaft  discharging  foul  odours  above  the  roof.  Fanlights  are 
"  placed  over  each  door,  where  necessary,  to  ensure  a  cross-current  of 
"  air  through  each  room.  Two  water-closets  are  required  on  each 
"  floor,  flushed  with  a  copious  supply  of  water.  A  sink  and  set  of 
"  wash  tubs  are  provided  in  each  kitchen,  and  in  many  cases  a  hot- 
"  water  supply  and  even  bath-tubs,  one  for  every  two  families,  are 
"  furnished.  The  light  courts  in  houses  of  this  grade,  as  well  as  of 
**  other  grades,  are  as  large  as  is  consistent  with  rooms  of  suitable 
"  size  for  habitation.  The  ceilings  of  all  new  tenements  are  compara- 
"  tively  lofty,  averaging  over  nine  feet  in  height.  Cellars  have  all  the 
"  light  possible  trom  windows  opening  on  yards,  courts,  and  areas ;  and 
"  their  floors  are  thoroughly  concreted,  and  their  ceilings  lathed  and 
"  plastered.  Finally,  the  value  of  the  space  required  at  the  rear  of  all 
"  houses  on  inside  lots  for  light  and  ventilation  is  materially  enhanced 
"  by  the  open  space  of  four  feet  required  at  the  rear  of  comer  houses,  as 
"  a  means  of  securing  circulation  of  air  throughout  city  blocks." 

Here  is  one  result  which  the  interference  of  the  State  has  brought 
to  New  York  city.  Let  me  call  your  attention  to  another,  which, 
though  expressed  in  cold  Arabic,  tells  a  no  less  heart-stirring  tale.  In 
1870,  51  per  cent,  of  the  population  lived  in  tenements  and  apartment 
houses  or  flats.  In  1890  the  dwellers  in  tenement-houses  alone  num- 
bered 73  per  cent,  of  the  whole.  The  death-rates  per  1,000  were  28 '84 
and  24*58  at  the  two  periods  respectively,  while  the  mortality  of  children 
under  ^xe  years  of  age  fell  from  49*06  per  cent,  to  40*66  per  cent,  of 
the  total  mortality.     Do  not  forget  that  this  improvement  has  been 

♦  Annual  Report,  New  York  Board  of  Health,  1890,  p.  50. 
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accomplished  concurrently  with  a  gain  of  nearly  one-fourth  in  the 
relative  proportion  of  the  labouring  population  to  all  other.* 

It  woidd  be  most  interesting  to  note,  did  time  permit,  the  control 
exercised  by  the  sanitary  authorities  over  the  homes  of  the  wage-earner 
in  other  principal  American  cities.  As  a  whole,  one  may  say  that  the 
provisions  are  more  general  in  character,  and,  therefore,  are  apt  to  lose 
much  in  power  of  execution.  Often  the  inspecting  force  is  inadequate, 
and  overcrowding  cannot  be  attended  to  as  it  should,  ^'evertheless, 
Uie  testimony  of  nearly  all  the  municipal  health  authorities  I  have  con- 
sulted is  that  the  labourer  is  better  housed  to-day  than  20  years  ago. 
In  most  directions  there  is  a  well-marked  and  progressive  tendency 
towards  increasing  State,  i.e.,  municipal,  control.  Younger  communities, 
forewarned  by  the  experience  of  their  metropolitan  sister,  are  forearming 
themselves  with  judicious  building  and  plumbing  laws.  Chicago,  St. 
Louis,  Baltimore,  Boston,  Pittsburg,  Newark,  Cincinnati,  Lowell,  and 
Minneapolis,  may  be  mentioned  amongst  others. j*  Herein  lies  the 
preventive  features  of  the  remedy.  Good  examples  are  never  without 
influence.  They  are  all  the  more  powerful  in  this  case,  because  im- 
proved dwellings  force  by  competition  an  amelioration  in  the  rest.  In 
response  to  business  needs,  many  old  houses  must  sooner  or  later 
disappear,  and  those  which  remain,  from  diminishing  numbers,  can  be 
more  easily  handled.  The  victory  is  more  than  half  gained  when  the 
future  is  well  provided  for. 

State  control  in  reference  to  the  homes  of  the  working  classes  is 
the  topic  we  are  discussing  to-day.  There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind 
that  a  beneficent  tutelage  has  been  exercised  over  New  York.  Ought 
it  to  go  further  ?  To  some  European  communities  I  could  name,  the 
powers  of  the  New  York  Health  Department  would  seem  quite  drastic 
enough,  but  their  policy  has  been  to  wipe  out  notorious  localities  that 
could  not  be  any  longer  tolerated,  instead  of  by  an  unified,  active,  well- 
equipped  sanitary  administration  gradually  to  improve  what  already 
existed,  and  effectually  to  look  out  for  the  future.  One  dare  not  enter 
into  the  moral  phases  of  this  question,  for  so  deeply  do  they  permeate 
the  framework  of  society,  that  one  is  almost  disposed  to  sanction 
anything,  however  trenchant,  which  promises  to  give  to  the  poor  man 
a  civilised  home.  I  must  confess  that  practical  observation  and  study 
of  the  conditions  under  which  an  untold  number  of  human  beings  must 
live  in  the  metropolitan  centres  of  the  old  world  and  the  new,  have  led 
me  to  look  chiefly  to  the  only  power  I  believe  to  be  strong  cuough  to 
cope  with  them,  viz.,  the  State.  The  existence  of  some  form  of  sanitary 
control  everywhere  is  the  best  evidence  of  its  necessity.  Let  it  then  be 
endowed  with  sufficient  authority  to  render  its  acts  effective,  otherwise 

*  There  will  be  found  in  Appendix  B.  a  table  extracted  from  the  Annual  Report 
of  the  New  York  Board  of  Health  for  1890,  giving  the  proportions  of  infant  to  total 
mortality  during  the  last  15  years. 

f  In  Appendix  C.  will  be  found  a  complete  text  of  the  Sanitary  Ck>de  of  the 
Newark,  N J^.,  Board  of  Health,  in  so  far  as  it  relates  to  plumbing  and  drainage. 
This  particular  one  was  chosen  because,  being  the  most  recent,  it  contains  the  most 
thoroughly  approved  disposittoixs. 
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confidence  will  fail,  and  public  opinion  give  but  a  half-hearted  support. 
The  prerogatives  enjoyed  by  the  New  York  Board  of  Health  furnish  a  good 
foundation.  To  these  a  few  more  might  be  added.  A  house-to-house 
inspection  of  all  buildings  harbouring  more  than  three  families  should 
be  made  at  least  as  often  as  six  times  a  year.  This  is  better  than  letting 
visitation  follow  citizens'  complaints,  because  resentment  is  not  likely 
to  be  aroused  when  all  are  treated  alike.  The  larger  force  necessary  is 
hardly  worth  considering,  for  there  would  be  fewer  complaints  fnmi 
outsiders  to  be  investigated.  Again,  the  proprietor  of  every  house 
inhabited  by  more  than  eight  families  should  be  compelled  to  keep  a 
janitor  on  the  premises.  The  presence  of  such  an  agent  promotes 
carefulness  and  cleanliness  on  the  part  of  the  tenants.  Imprisonment 
without  the  option  of  a  fine  should  be  meted  out  to  persistent  violators 
of  sanitary  ordinances,  say,  after  the  third  offence. 

I  think,  however,  the  most  effective  of  all  regulations  would  be  one 
requiring  every  owner  of  houses  offered  for  rent  to  take  out  a  license 
from  the  health  authorities,  such  licence  to  be  gratuitous,  and  conditioned 
only  upon  the  sanitary  state  of  the  premises.  He  should  be  liable  to 
produce  a  proper  certificate  upon  the  demand  of  an  intending  lessee. 
As  an  offerer  of  commodities  he  ought  certainly  to  show  that  they  are 
not  hurtful  before  being  permitted  to  dispose  of  them.  In  some  civilised 
countries  it  is  held  to  be  wise  policy,  from  the  standpoint  of  public 
health,  to  regulate,  by  means  of  licence  and  inspection,  the  prosecution 
of  a  certain  nameless  profession.  Why  should  a  protection  be  denied  to 
him  who  creates,  while  being  offered  to  him  who  violates  a  home  ? 

In  economic  matters  the  spheres  of  the  individual  and  the  State  are 
as  hard  to  define  as  it  is  in  theological  realms  to  trace  the  respective 
limits  of  sovereignty  and  free  will.  But  the  physical  and  moral  issues 
involved  in  the  question  before  us  release  it  from  the  purely  economic 
category.  Justice  is  at  the  bar,  and  I  have  confidence  enough  in  its 
final  triumph  to  believe  that  the  interests  of  property  will  not  always  be 
held  paramount  to  the  value  of  human  life,  however  humble,  or  to  the 
fundamental  factors  of  a  moral  civilisation. 


Appendix  A. 

The  following  is  a  List  of  Subjects  u]>on  which  the  Sanitary  Police  must 
make  report  in  connexion  with  each  house. 


JjotaiMU. 


Housekeeper  on  premises 
Owner  on  premises. 


Number  of  families. 
Number  of  occupants. 
IVivy  accommoaations — ^number  of 
sittings. 

OeUars,  if  occupied  for  Dwelling  Pwrpoies. 
Whether  floor  is  water-tight.  |  Whether  the  ceiling  is  plastered. 

Ya/rds. 
Whether  properly  graded.  |  Whether  sewer  connected. 
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Whether  graded. 
Whether  sewer  connected* 


Whether  joints  are  connected  with 
cement  or  lead. 


Front  Areoi, 

I  Sanitary  condition. 

Watte  Pipes. 


Whether  trapped. 

Whether  ventilated  two  feet  ahove 
the  roof. 


Soil  Pipe$, 
Whether  joints  are  connected  with  I  Whether  trapped, 
cement  or  lead.  I 

General  Inepectton, 


Cellars. 

Stairs  and  balusters  throughout  the 
house. 

Walls  and  ceilings  of  halls  and 
rooms  throughout  the  house. 

Floors  of  rooms  and  halls  through- 
out the  house. 

Slop-sinks,  whether  trapped  and 
ventilated. 

Wash-basins,  whether  trapped  and 
trap  ventilated. 

Bath-tubs,  whether  trapped  and 
trap  ventilated. 

Potable  water  supply  pipes. 

Boof. 

Wash  roof. 


Skylights. 

Leaders. 

Eaves-gutters. 

Chimneys. 

Fire-escapes. 

Water-closets,  whether  trapped  and 

trap  ventilated. 
Privy  vaults. 
School  sinks. 
Privy-houses. 
Cesspools. 

Urinals,  whether  properly  flushed. 
Clothes-poles. 
Fences. 

Hydrants  in  yard. 
Air-shafts. 


Ash  Beceptacles. 


Whether  sufficient. 

1  Whether  kept  within  stoop-line. 

Insanit 

ary  condition.                          | 

Appendix  B. 

Table  giving  the  Pkopoktion  of  Iotaut  to  Total  Mobtality  in  New 

Yobs.  Ctu  during  the  last  16  years. 

Year. 

Per  cent,  of  Total  Deathf. 

1 

1 

Under 
1  Year. 

27-81 

1S75        -        .        - 

51-65 

20-54 

1876 

51-26 

20-72 

28-08 

1877 

68-08 

18-66 

28-31 

1878 

64-05 

19-65 

26-29 

1879 

54-92 

18-87 

26-70 

1880 

64- 1« 

18-55 

27-32 

1881        .        -        . 

54-08 

20*88 

25*09 

1883 

58-80 

20-18 

26-02 

1888        -        -        - 

59-26 

15-25 

25-49 

1884 

56*41 

16-09 

27-50 

1886 

57-21 

16-71 

26-08 

1886      .      - 

56-84 

16*84 

26-32 

1887        -        -        - 

56-94 

17-16 

25-90 

1888 

66-79 

17-29 

25-91 

1889        .        .        - 

56-77 

16-70 

26  54 

1890 

69-34 

15-00 

25-66 

, 
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Appendix  0. 

Supplement  io  the  Sanitary  Code  adopted  by  the  Board  of  Health  of  the 
City  of  Newark,  N.J,,  October  1890. 

Supplement  to  the  Sanitary  Code  of  the  city  of  Newark,  N.  J.,  to 
compel,  prescribe,  regulate,  and  control  the  plumbing,  ventilation,  and 
drainage  of  all  buildings,  public  and  private,  and  the  connexion  thereof 
with  outside  sewers,  cesspools,  or  other  receptacles,  and  to  require  plans 
for  the  same,  with  necessary  drawings  or  descriptions,  to  be  suomitted  to 
said  board  for  inspection  and  approval,  and  to  require  all  master  plumbers 
to  register  their  names  and  adaresses  at  the  office  of  the  board. 

Be  it  ordained  by  the  board  of  health  of  the  city  of  Newark  as 
follows : — 

Section  1.  Every  master  plumber  engaged  in  business  in  the  city  of 
Newark,  N.J.,  shall  appear  in  person  at  the  office  of  the  board  of  health 
in  said  city  and  register  his  name  and  place  of  business ;  and  shall  give 
immediate  notice  to  said  board  of  any  cnange  in  said  place  of  business. 

Section  II.  Before  any  portion  of  the  plumbing  and  drainage  system 
of  anv  building  shall  be  constructed  there  shall  be  filed  in  the  office  of  the 
board  of  health  a  plan  and  specification  thereof  signed  bv  the  o^ner, 
showing  the  said  plumbing  and  drainage  system  entire,  from  its  con- 
nexion with  the  sewer,  cesspool,  or  vault,  throughout  the  entire  building, 
together  with  the  location  of  all  fixtures,  traps,  ventilating  pipes,  &c. 
Said  plan  and  specification  must  be  approved  by  the  board  oi  health  and 
the  name  of  the  plumber  attached  thereto  before  any  portion  of  the  work 
shall  be  executed.  Before  any  changes  are  made  in  the  direction  of  pipes 
or  location  of  fixtures  thev  must  first  be  approved,  and  said  changes  made 
on  the  oiiginal  plan  on  file.  In  case  any  cnanges  or  alterations  in  exist* 
ing  systems  are  made,  the  board  of  health  must  be  notified  of  that  fact, 
and  if  in  its  judgment  a  plan  of  the  new  work  is  necessary,  the  same  must 
be  furnished.  Drawings  and  descriptions  of  the  plumbing  and  drainage 
of  buildings  erected  prior  to  the  passage  of  this  regulation  may  be  placed 
on  file  in  the  office  of  the  board. 

Section  III.  When  an  ori^nal  plan  of  any  plumbing  and  drainage 
system  is  filed  in  the  office  of  the  board  of  health,  a  fee  of  two  dollars 
will  be  charged  to  defray  the  expenses  of  inspecting  the  plans,  of  filing, 
and  superintending  the  testing  of  the  work. 

Section  IY.  The  health  officer  shall  be  notified  promptly  by  the 
plumber  when  the  plumbing  and  drainage  work  of  any  building,  or  any 
portion  thereof,  is  completed  and  ready  for  inspection  and  testing.  All 
inspections  and  testings  shall  be  made  as  soon  as  possible  after  such 
notification.  Any  such  system  put  in  and  covered  without  due  notice  to 
the  health  officer  must  be  uncovered  for  examination  at  the  direction  of 
said  officer. 

Section  Y.  All  houses  and  other  buildings  on  premises  abutting  on 
a  street  in  which  a  sewer  is  laid  or  shall  be  laid,  shall  be  connected  with 
said  sewer  by  the  owner,  agent,  or  lessee  of  said  premises,  when  the  board 
of  health  shall  so  require,  and  written  notice  to  connect  with  said  sewer 
shall  be  served  on  said  owner,  agent,  or  lessee,  personally,  or  by  leaving  a 
copy  at  his  or  her  residence,  place  of  abode,  or  in  the  case  of  a  non- 
resident owner,  by  leading  a  copy  with  an  adult  occupant  of  the 
premises. 

Section  YI.  No  building  or  premises  shall  be  connected  with  any 
sewer,  cesspool,  or  vault  without  a  permit  first  obtained  from  the  board 
of  health,  and  it  is  further  required  that  the  permit  shall  be  kept  on  hand 
during  the  progress  of  the  work  to  which  it  relates,  and  that  it  shall  be 
exhibited  whenever  reG[uired  by  the  proper  officers  of  the  board.  The 
conditions  of  this  permit  must  be  strictly  complied  with.  This  regulation 
applies  to  all  sewers,  whether  on  private  property  or  in  public  streets  or 
alleys.  Before  laying  the  drain  from  the  building  to  the  sewer,  cesspool, 
or  vault,  and  after  the  trench  is  graded,  the  bottom  of  the  trench  must  be 
carefully  rammed  to  avoid  unequal  settling  of  the  drain.    After  the  pif>e 
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is  laid,  as  the  trench  in  filled  the  eftrth  most  be  tightly  rammed  as  near 
as  possible  to  its  original- compactness.  Tannelling  is  prohibited,  unless 
the  consent  of  the  board  of  health  thereto  has  first  been  obtained. 

Section  YII.  When  the  ground  is  made  or  filled  in,  the  drain 
extending  fVom  the  sewer,  cesspool,  or  Tanlt  to  the  foundation  wall  must 
be  of  extra  heavy  cast-iron  pipe,  of  such  diameter  as  may  be  approved  by 
the  board  of  health.  Such  pipes  shall  be  laid  with  the  joints  properly 
caulked  with  lead. 

Section  VIII.  Where  the  soil  consists  of  a  bed  of  loam,  sand,  or  rock, 
Uie  drain  may  be  of  hard,  salt-glazed,  and  cylindrical  earthenware  pipe, 
not  less  than  three-quarters  of  an  inch  in  thickness,  free  from  detects, 
laid  on  a  smooth  bottom,  free  from  all  projections  of  rock.  Each  section 
must  be  wetted  before  applying  the  cement,  and  the  space  between  each 
hub  and  the  small  end  of  the  next  section  must  be  completely  and 
uniformly  filled  with  the  best  hydraulic  cement.  Care  must  be  taken  to 
preyent  any  cement  being  forced  into  the  drain  to  become  an  obstruction, 
t^o  tempered-up  cement  shall  be  used.  A  straight-edge  must  be  used 
inside  the  pipe,  and  the  different  sections  must  be  laid  in  perfect  line  on 
the  bottom  and  sides. 

Section  IX.  When  a  building  is  to  be  connected  with  a  sewer,  cess- 
pool, or  vault,  it  must  be  connected  by  a  drain  not  less  than  four  inches 
m  diameter,  having  a  fall  of  not  less  than  one-quarter  of  an  inch  to  the 
foot,  if  practicable.  Old  drains  cannot  be  used  for  new  houses,  except  by 
permission  from  the  board  of  health. 

Section  X.  When  there  is  no  sewer  in  the  street  on  which  a  building 
faces  and  it  is  necessary  to  construct  a  private  sewer  to  connect  with  a 
«ewer  on  an  adjacent  street  or  avenue,  it  must  be  laid  outside  of  the  curb, 
under  the  roadway  of  the  street,  and  not  through  yards  or  under  houses, 
without  a  special  permit  from  the  board  of  health. 

Section  XI.  House-drain  connexions  with  pipe  sewers  must  be  made 
wiih  T  branches  in  all  cases  where  possible. 

Section  XII.  All  horizontal  drains  within  and  to  a  distance  of  six 
feet  beyond  the  walls  of  buildings  shall  be  of  cast  iron,  with  catdked 
leaden  joints,  or  wrought-iron  screwed  joints,  and  shall  be  so  located  as 
U}  be  readily  accessible  for  inspection.  The  house  drain  within  buildings 
-shall  be  securely  hung  on  the  cellar  wall  i^r  properly  suspended  from  the 
•oellar  ceiling,  unless  this  is  impracticable,  in  wnich  case  it  must  be  laid 
in  a  trench,  cut  at  a  uniform  grade.  The  house  drain  and  all  soil  and 
waste  pipes  shall  have  a  fall  of  at  least  one-quarter  inch  to  the  foot,  and 
more  if  possible.  Said  drains  shall  be  provided  with  openings  for 
•cleansing  purposes,  the  same  to  be  closed  by  screw  plags. 

Section  XIII.  A  runniDg  or  one-half  S  trap  must  be  placed  on  the 
house  drain  at  an  accessible  point  near  the  house  wall.  This  trap  must 
be  furnished  with  a  hand-hole  for  convenience  in  cleansing,  the  cover  of 
which  must  be  properly  fitted  and  made  gas  and  air-tight  with  some 
suitable  cement  properly  applied. 

Section  XIv.  Every  house  drain  shall  have  an  inlet  for  fresh  air,  not 
less  than  four  inches  in  diameter,  entering  on  the  house  side  of  the  trap 
and  leading  to  the  outer  air,  opening  at  some  place  shown  on  the  approval 
plans,  not  less  than  10  feet  from  the  nearest  window.  No  cold  air-oox  for 
a  furnace  shall  be  so  placed  that  it  can  by  any  possibility  draw  air  from 
this  inlet  pipe. 

Section  XY.  All  cast  or  wrought-iron  pipes  and  fittings  must  be 
sound,  free  from  sand  holes  and  other  defects,  and  when  laid  underground 
shall  have  a  uniform  thickness  of  one- quarter  of  an  inch ;  when  placed 
above  ground,  said  pipes  shall  have  a  uniform  thickness  of  one-eignth  of 
an  inch.    Where  the  building  is  over  60  feet  high  above  the  curb,  pipes 
of  the  following  weights  shall  be  used,  with  extini  heavy  fittings : 
2-inch,  5i  pounds  per  lineal  foot. 
3-inch,  9i  pounds  x>er  lineal  foot. 
4-inch,  13  poimds  per  lineal  foot. 
5*inch,  17  pounds  per  lineal  foot. 
C-inch,  20  pounds  per  lineal  foot. 
I    p.  2009.  D 
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7-incli,  27  pounds  per  lineal  foot. 
8-inoh,  33}  poands  per  lineal  foot. 
10-inch,  45  poands  per  lineal  foot. 
12-inoh.  54  poands  per  lineal  foot. 

Sbction  XVI.  All  drain,  soil,  waste,  vent,  and  supply  pipes  shall  be 
as  direct  and  concentrated  as  possible,  protected  from  frost  and  readily 
accessible  for  inspection  and  convenience  in  repairing.  When  necessarily 
placed  within  partitions  or  in  recesses  in  walls,  soil,  and  waste-pipes  must 
never  be  covered  except  with  woodwork,  said  woodwork  to  be  so  fastened 
with  screws  (never  nails)  as  to  be  readily  removed. 

Section  XVIL  Every  vertical  soil  and  main  waste-pipe  must  be  of 
cast  or  wrought  iron,  and  must  extend  at  least  two  feet  above  the  highest 
part  of  the  roof  or  coping,  except  in  the  case  of  flat-roof  tenement  houses, 
m  which  case  it  shall  extend  at  least  six  feet  above  the  roof,  and  said 
pipe  shall  have  a  diameter  above  the  roof  at  least  one  inch  greater  than 
the  pipe  proper,  but  in  no  case  shall  it  be  less  than  four  inches  in 
diameter  above  the  roof.  No  cap  or  cowl  shall  be  aflBxed  to  the  top  of 
such  ventilation  pipe,  but  a  strong  wire  basket  shall  be  provided  and 
securely  fastened  thereto.  Each  length  shall  be  securely  fastened,  and  in 
the  case  of  each  line  of  soil-pipe  it  shiJl  rest  at  its  foot  on  a  pier  or  foun- 
dation to  prevent  settling.  All  joints  in  cast-iron  drain,  soil,  or  waste 
pipes  must  be  so  filled  with  oakum  and  lead  and  hand-caulked  as  to  make 
them  gas  tight,  and  the  amount  of  lead  used  shall  be  not  less  than  12 
ounces  to  each  inch  diameter  of  the  pipe  so  connected. 

Section  XVIII.  There  shall  be  no  traps  placed  on  vertical  soil  and 
waste-pipes. 

Section  XIX.  All  changes  in  direction  in  cast  or  wrought  iron  pipes 
shall  be  made  with  curved  pipes,  and  all  connexions  with  x  branches  and 
one-sixteenth  or  one-eighth  bends,  if  possible. 

Section  XX.  Soil,  waste,  and  vent  pipes  in  an  extension  must  be 
extended  above  the  roof  of  the  main  building,  when  otherwise  they  would 
open  within  20  feet  of  the  windows  of  the  main  house  or  the  aojoining 
house. 

Section  XXI.  The  least  diameter  of  soil-pipe  permitted  is  four  inches. 
A  vertical  waste-pipe  into  which  a  line  of  kitchen  sinks  discharges  must 
be  at  least  three  inches  in  diameter,  if  receiving  the  waste  of  five  or  more 
sinks,  and  shall  have  2-inch  branches. 

Section  XXII.  When  lead  pipe  is  used  to  connect  fixtures  with 
vertical  soil  or  waste-pipes,  or  to  connect  traps  with  vertical  vent-pipes, 
it  must  not  be  lighter  than  D  pipe. 

Section  XXIII.  All  connexions  of  lead  with  iron  pipes  must  be  made 
with  a  brass  sleeve  or  ferrule,  of  the  same  size  as  the  lead  pipe,  put  in  the 
hub  of  the  branch  of  the  iron  nipe  and  caulked  with  lead.  The  lead  pipe 
must  be  attached  to  the  ferrule  by  a  wiped  or  overcast  joint.  All  con- 
nexions of  lead  waste  and  vent  pipes  shall  be  made  by  means  of  wiped 
joints. 

Section  XXIV.  Every  water-closet,  urinal,  sink,  basin,  wash  tray, 
bath,  and  every  tub  or  set  of  tubs  and  hydrant  waste-pioe  must  be 
separately  and  efiectively  trapped,  except  where  a  sink  ana  wash  tubs 
immediately  adjoin  each  other,  in  which  case  the  waste-pipe  from  the 
tubs  may  be  connected  with  the  inlet  side  of  the  sink  trap.  In  such  a 
case  the  tub  waste-pipe  is  not  required  to  be  separately  trapped.  Urinal 
platforms,  if  connected  to  drain-pipes,  must  also  be  properly  trapped,  and 
a  supply  of  water  so  arranged  as  to  always  maintain  the  seal  of  said  ia^ps. 
In  no  case  shall  the  waste  from  the  bath  tub  or  other  fixture  be  connected 
with  a  water-closet  trap. 

Section  XXV.  Traps  must  be  placed  as  near  the  fixtures  as  practica- 
ble, and  in  no  case  shall  a  trap  be  more  than  two  feet  from  the  fixture. 

Each  and  every  trap  shall  be  ventilated  either  by  a  special  vent 
pipe  of  suitable  size,  extending  at  least  two  feet  above  the  highest  part  of 
the  house  (or  into  a  special  pipe  erected  for  ventilating  purposes  only,  in 
which  case  the  area  of  the  special  vent  must  be  increasea  as  it  passes 
upward,  so  as  to  correspond  to  the  combined  area  of  all  branch  vents 
passing  into  it). 
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SsctiON  XXYI.  Traps  must  be  protected  from  siphonage,  and  the 
waste-pipe  leading  from  tnem  yentilated  by  a  special  air  nipe,  in  no  case 
less  than  2  inches  in  diameter  for  water-closet  traps  ana  1}  inches  for 
other  trapsi.  Except  in  private  dwellings,  the  yerticakl  rent  pipes  for  traps 
of  water-closets  in  buildings  more  than  fonr  stories  in  height  must  be 
at  least  3  inches  in  diameter,  with  2-inch  branches  to  each  trap,  and  for 
trafM  of  other  fixtures  not  less  than  2  inches  in  diameter,  with  branches 
1^  inches  in  diameter,  unless  the  trap  is  smaller,  in  which  case  the 
diameter  of  branch  Tent-pipe  must  be  at  least  equal  to  the  diameter  of 
the  trap.    In  all  oases  Tertical  vent-pipe  must  be  of  cast  or  wrought  iron. 

Sbction  XXYII.  Yent-pipes  must  extend  2  feet  above  the  highest 
part  of  the  roof  or  coping,  the  extension  to  be  not  less  than  4  inches  in 
diameter,  to  avoid  obstruction  from  frost,  except  in  cases  where  the  use 
of  smaller  pipes  is  permitted  by  the  board  of  health.  **  Where  more 
*'  convenient,  vent-'pipea  from  traps,  or  combinations  of  the  same,  may  he 
*'  connected  to  the  maim  soiUpipe  extension  above  the  highest  waste  inlet.** 
These  vent-pipes  must  always  have  a  continuous  slope,  to  avoid  collectings 
water  by  condensation. 

S£(^0]r  XXYin.  No  trap  vent-pipe  shall  be  used  as  a  waste  oi^ 
soil-pipe. 

Sxcnov  XXIX.  Overflow  pipes  from  fixtures  must  in  each  case  be 
connected  on  the  inlet  side  of  the  trap  of  the  same  fixture. 

Section  XXX.  Waste-pipes  from  safes  under  fixtures  shall  be  dis- 
charged into  an  open  sink  or  upon  the  cellar  floor.  In  no  case  shall  they  be 
connected  with  the  soil-pipe,  nouse-drain,  or  sewer.  The  waste-pipe  from 
refrigerators  shall  in  no  case  be  directly  connected  with  any  soil  or 
waste-pipe,  or  with  any  drain  or  sewer,  or  discharge  upon  the  ground. 

Section  XXXI.  The  sediment  pipe  from  kitchen  boilers  must  be 
connected  on  the  inlet  side  of  the  sink-trap. 

Sbction  XXXII.  Water-closets  must  never  be  placed  in  an  unven- 
tilated  room  or  compartment.  In  every  case  the  compartment  must  be 
open  to  the  outer  air,  or  be  ventilated  by  means  of  a  shaft  or  air  duct. 

Section  XXXIII.  All  water-closets  within  the  house  must  be 
supplied  with  water  from  separate  tanks  or  cisterns,  the  water  of  which 
is  used  for  no  other  purpose.  A  group  of  closets  on  the  same  floor  may 
be  supplied  from  one  tank.  Pan-closets  are  prohibited,  and  plunger 
closets  with  valve  attachments  are  prohibited,  except  on  special  permit 
from  the  board  of  health. 

Section  XXXIY.  Water-closets,  when  placed  in  the  yard,  must  be 
80  arranged  as  to  be  conveniently  and  adequately  flushed  and  their  water 
supply  pipes  and  traps  must  be  protected  from  freezing.  The  compart- 
ment of  such  water-closets  must  be  ventilated  by  means  of  slatted 
openings  in  the  doors  and  roof. 

Section  XXXY .  All  waste,  overflow,  or  vent  pipes  shall  be  of  lead, 
cast  or  wrought  iron. 

Section  XXXYI.  Bain  water  leaders,  when  placed  inside  of  any 
building,  must  be  of  cast-iron,  with  leaded  joints  ;  wrought  iron  screwed 
joints ;  or  copper,  with  soldered  joints.  When  outside  of  the  building, 
and  connected  with  the  drain,  it  must,  if  of  sheet  metal  with  slip  joints, 
be  trapped  beneath  the  ground  or  just  inside  of  the  wall,  the  trap  being 
arranged  so  as  to  prevent  freezing.  In  every  case  where  a  leader  opens 
near  a  window  or  a  light  shaft,  it  must  be  properly  trapped  at  its  base. 
The  joint  between  a  cast  iron  leader  and  the  roof  must  be  made  gas  and 
water  tight  by  means  of  a  brass  ferrule  and  lead  or  water  pipe  properly 
connected. 

Section  XXXTII.  Eain  water  leaders  must  never  be  used  as  soil, 
waste,  or  vent  pipes,  nor  shall  any  soil,  waste  or  vent  pipe  be  used  as 
a  leader. 

Section  XXXYIII.  No  steam  exhaust,  blow-ofi*  or  drip-pipe  from  a 
steam  boiler  shall  connect  with  the  sewer  or  with  any  drigiin,  soil-pipe, 
or  waste-pipe.  Such  pipe  must  discharge  into  a  tank  or  condenser, 
from  which  a  suitable  outlet  to  the  drain  may  be  provided. 

Section  XXXXS!.  Every  new  plumbing  system  must  be  tested  by  the 
plumber,  by  the  air,  water  or  peppermint  test,  in  the  presence  of  a  proper 
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officer  of  the  board  of  health,  after  the  several  lines  of  soil  and  waste- 
pipes,  with  their  respective  branohes,  are  in  place  and  the  lead  connecting 
pieces  are  attached.    All  defective  joints  most  be  made  tight,  &c. 

Section  XL.  Cellar  and  foundation  walls  must  be  rendered  imper- 
vious to  dampness,  and  the  nse  of  asphaltnm  or  coal-tar  pitch  in  addition 
to  hydraulic  cement  is  recommended  for  that  purpose. 

Section  XLI.  Cellars  and  areas  shall  not  be  connected  to  the  house- 
drain,  unless  absolutely  necessary.  If  connected  with  the  house 
drains,  running  taps  with  cut  off  valves  and  proper  water-supply  must  be 
provided.  Dry  cesspools  must  be  used  to  care  for  surface  water  from 
cellars  and  areas  when  practicable. 

Section  XLII.  Sub-soil  drains  must  be  provided  when  necessary,  and 
in  no  case  shall  these  drains  have  a  direct  connexion  with  the  sewer  or 
the  drainage  system  of  any  building. 

Section  XLin.  Yard  and  open  light  courts  must  alwavs  be  properly 
graded,  cemented,  flagged,  or  well-paved,  and  properly  di-ained ;  when 
the  drain  is  connected  with  the  house-drain,  it  must  be  effectively  trapped. 

Section  XLIY.  Any  person  or  persons  or  corporation  failing  to 
comply  with,  offending  against,  or  violating  any  of  the  provisions  of 
Sections  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9,  10, 11,  12,  13,  14,  16,  16, 17, 18. 19,  20, 
21,  22,  23,  24,  25,  26,  27,  28.  29.  30,  31,  32,  38,  34^  36,  36,  37,  38,  39,  40, 
41,  42,  or  43  of  this  ordinance,  shall,  on  conviction  thereof,  pay  a  penalty 
of  fifty  dollars  for  the  first  offence,  and  for  the  second  and  each  subsequent 
X)ffence  the  sum  of  one  hundred  dollars. 
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To  ever}'  medical  officer  of  health,  but  more  especially  to  him  who 
has  charge  of  a  large  urban  district,  the  better  housing  of  the  poorer 
classes  is  an  ever-present  problem,  of  which  the  partial  solution  is  of 
difficulty  sufficient  to  occupy  a  large  share  of  the  attention  he  gives  to 
his  duties.  Such  is  the  magnitude  of  the  task,  so  great  are  the  various 
difficulties  to  be  overcome,  and,  too  often,  so  small  is  the  meed  of 
success  with  which  his  efforts  are  rewarded,  that  he  may  be  excused  if 
he  occasionally  allow  a  feeling  of  discouragement  to  overcome  him. 

It  is  not  that  we  of  the  present  day  house  our  poor  worse  than  did 
our  predecessors  of  50  years  ago.  On  the  contrary,  comparison  of  the 
evidence  around  us  with  the  evidence  handed  down  to  us  from  the  past, 
shows  clearly  that  in  this  respect  we  have  improved.  Yet  one  cannot 
but  feel  that  progress  is  slow,  and  that  an  almost  overwhelming  task 
lies  before  the  worker  in  this  field.  He  who  has  to  deal  practically 
with  the  subject  soon  discovers  that  the  poor,  with  the  better  housing  of 
whom  he  is  concerned,  are  so  dissimilar,  that  he  makes  for  himself  a 
rough  di\-ision  of  them  into  two  classes,  for  which,  in  some  respects, 
different  treatment  has  to  be  adopted.     There  is  the  class  constituted  by 
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those  whose  inoomes  are  small,  and  to  whom  the  struggle  for  existence 
is  hard,  but  who  contrive  to  lead  fairly  decent  and  self-respecting  lives ; 
and  there  is  the  class  which  comprises  the  fi^lures  of  life  :  the  loafer,  the 
criminal,  the  drunkard,  and  a  few  to  whom  fate  has  been  unkind,  and 
who  have  thus  sunk  to  a  level,  for  their  presence  in  which,  unlike  the 
majority  of  th&r  companions,  they  have  not  themselves  largely  to  blame. 
The  houses  of  the  first  of  these  two  classes  are  often  fairly  comfortable. 
No  one  who  has  much  knowledge  of  the  subject  is  unaware  of  the  fact 
that  the  poor,  but  decent,  working  man  does  not  usually  inhabit  a 
loathsome  hovel.  But,  although  the  house  he  occupies  may  be  as  I 
have  described  it,  yet  he  is  badly  off  in  that  he  pays  too  much  rent. 
A  middle- class  person,  in  the  receipt  of  400/.  or  500/.  a  year,  would  not 
relish  having  to  contribute  a  sixth,  a  fourth,  or  an  even  larger  proportion 
of  his  income  for  house-rent,  as  the  poorer  working  man  often  has  to 
do.  And,  in  large  towns,  his  house,  whatever  its  internal  condition,  is 
usually  situated  in  a  crowded  neighbourhood,  and  gives  little  opportunity 
to  the  tenant  of  taking  country  walks,  and  breathing  the  fresh  country 
air.  Neither  is  the  poor  agricultural  labourer  to  be  unduly  congratulated 
on  his  advantage  in  this  respect  over  his  city  brother,  for,  as  a  rule, 
the  structural  defects  of  his  habitation,  which  often  is  a  mere  tumble- 
down bam,  counterbalance  the  benefits  accruing  from  surrounding  open 
space.  The  houses  of  the  second  of  these  two  classes  are  of  a  much 
worse  type  in  surroundings,  in  structure,  and  in  internal  condition. 
Closely  huddled  together,  with  filth  of  all  descriptions  accumulated  in 
the  vicinity,  damp,  dark,  and  dirty  are  the  hoases  of  the  lowest  social 
stratum. 

Both  at  home  and  abroad,  the  poor  may  be  roughly  classified  in 
some  such  way  as  this,  and  those  who  deal  with  the  amelioration  of 
their  dwellings,  find  that  in  the  housing  of  the  poorer  classes  are 
involved  two  distinct  problems.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  many  of  the 
remedies  which  apply  to  the  evil  conditions  affecting  the  one  class  do 
not  also  apply  to  those  affecting  the  other ;  but  I  do  hold  that,  while 
there  are  remedies  common  to  both,  there  is  a  point  at  which,  because 
of  the  very  different  characteristics  of  these  two  classes,  divergence 
takes  place  in  the  course  to  be  pursued. 

During  the  past  40  years  there  has  been,  at  home  and  abroad,  a 
great  deal  of  legislation  bearing  both  directly  and  indirectly  on  the 
housing  of  the  poorer  classes.  Such  legislation  has  been  very  different 
in  different  countries;  the  rate  of  progression  of  such  legL<«lation,  and 
the  manner  in  which  the  laws  have  been  put  in  force,  have  varied 
much ;  and,  at  the  present  day,  the  leading  civilised  countries  are  far 
from  having  the  same  legal  provisions  on  this  subject.  Such  meetings, 
as  the  present  serve  as  a  means  of  bringing  together  from  these  various 
countries  delegates  who  can  interchange  observations,  and  who  may 
possibly  learn  from  each  other  something  which  may  subsequently  bear 
useful  fruit.  It  may  well  be,  indeed,  that  the  legislation  which  is  suitable 
for  one  people  is  unsuitable  for  another;  or  that  means  other  than 
legislative  adopted  with  success  for  the  amelioration  of  the  condition  of 
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the  poorer  classes  in  one  country  are  unfitted  to  succeed  with  those  of 
another ;  but  some  methods,  applicable  to  all,  or  to  more  than  one,  there 
are  sure  to  be.  My  own  actual  wcH*king  expmenee  has  been  in  England 
and  Scotland  only ;  any  knowledge  that  I  possess  of  the  problem  as  it 
presents  itself  elsewhere  being  that  gained  as  a  reader  or  as  an  observer, 
not  that  of  a  working  official ;  and,  therefore,  I  shall  deal  with  the 
question  in  the  aspect  which  it  has  had  for  me  as  a  medical  officer  of 
health  in  this  country. 

In  England  and  Scotland  the  health  officer  has  many  opportunities 

of  aiding  in  the  improvement  of  the  poorer  class  of  houses  by  seeing,  so 

far  as  lies  in  his  power,  that  the  provisions  embodied  in  the  various 

Health  Acts,  and  in  the  Housing  of  the  "Working  Classes  Act,  1890,  are 

carried  out.     Many  of  these   pro\Tsions  are  of  great  utility,  and  no 

medical  officer  who  does  his  duty  need  feel  that  he  has  failed  to  help 

towards  the  betterment  of  his  more  unfortunate  fellow  man.    But,  if  his 

heart  be  in  his  work,  he  will  also  feel  that  he  would  fain  have  done  mare 

than   he  has  been  able  to  do,  and  you  will  find  that  he  is  ready  to 

criticise   the   means  he  has  had  at   his  disposal,  to  comment   on   the 

methods  of  utilising  such  means,  and  to  suggest  improvements  in  both 

these  directions.     For  example,  the  existing  law  is  not  always  enforced 

as  it  ought  to  be.     This  may  be  the  fault  of  a  sanitary  authority  that 

has  more  sympathy  with  the  property  owner  than  with  the  property 

occupier ;  or  it  may  be  the  fault  of  the  official  charged  with  the  cj^e  of 

the  public  health,  who  may  not  sufficiently  spur  his  authority  to  do  its 

duty.     To  my  mind  the  remedy  for  both  these  defects  is  the  same.     The 

person  best  fitted  to  see  that  a  sanitary  authority  does  its  duty  is  the 

medical  officer  of  health,  and  if  there  be  a  good  health  officer  there  is  a 

good  guarantee  that  this  duty  vnU.  be  done.     But  at  present  there  is  no 

certainty  that  a  good  health  officer  will  be  provided  even  in  the  majority 

of  districts  in  this  country ;  on  the  contrary,  there  is  a  certainty  that 

many  unsatisfactory  officials  will  be  appointed.     For  this  I  do  not  blame 

my  professional  brethren,  but  rather  praise  the  large  number,  who,  for 

a  nominal  recompense,  devote,  to  the  detriment  of  their  private  practice, 

a  totally  disproportionate  share  of  their  time  to  public  work.     What  is 

to  be  expected  in  the  way  of  amelioration  of  the  condition  of  the  poorer 

classes  for  5/.  per  annum  ?     And  y^t  there  are  districts  in  which  that 

amount,  or  even  less,  and  many  others  in  which  but  little  more  is  paid 

to  the  official  who  nominally  supervises  the  health  of  the  people.     Even 

in  those  districts  where  the  medical  officer  of  health  receives  a  more 

suitable  salary,  a  difficulty  is  placed  in  the  way  of  his  stimulating  the 

sanitary  authority  by  making  him  liable  to   be  dismissed  by  them  from 

office   at  their   pleasure.     Many  health  officers,  notwithstanding   this, 

faithfully  point  out  to  the  sanitary  authority  their  duty ;  but  why,  I  ask, 

should  such  a  difficulty  be  put  in  their  way  ?     In  Scotland,  under  the 

recent  Local  Gk)vernment  Act,  a  step  in  advance   has  been  taken  by 

making  the  appointment  of  county  medical  officers  compulsory,  and  by 

rendering  their  dismissal  without  the  consent  of  the  central  authority 

impossible.     It  is  difficult  to  see  why  this  should  not  be  applied  with 

good  effect  to  England,  or  to  any  other  country.    When  one  reflects 
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that  the  real  pivot  on  which  turns  the  carrying  out  of  the  Housing  of 
the  Working  Cla«5ses  Act,  1890,  is  the  medical  officer  of  health ;  that  to 
him,  in  that  Act,  constant  reference  is  made ;  that  on  him,  when  possible, 
is  thrown  responsibility;  that,  therefore,  according  to  his  capacity  or 
incapacity,  his  time  or  want  of  time,  will  the  Act  be  efficiently  or 
inefficiently  administered ;  it  clearly  becomes  very  desirable  that  for  each 
sanitary  district,  or  combination  of  districts,  there  should  be  such  an 
official,  suitably  paid,  and  not  liable  to  be  dismissed  at  the  pleasure  of 
any  local  body  whose  apparent  interests  he  may  have  damaged.  With  a 
good  staff  of  efficient  and  independent  medical  officers  of  health,  the 
Housing  of  the  Working  Classes  Act,  1890,  will  be  put  in  operation 
more  effectively  than  any  of  its  predecessors,  or  than  it  is  itself  otherwise 
likely  to  be.  This  want  of  health  organisation  I  regard  as  one  of  the 
great  obstacles  to  the  abolition  of  the  present  insanitary  dwellings  of 
the  poor,  and  their  replacement  by  more  suitable  habitations. 

But,  given  a  suitable  administrative  staff  throughout  the  whole 
country,  the  question  that  next  arises  is  whether  the  laws,  under  which 
they  would  work,  are  sufficient  for  the  purpose  for  which  they  are  intended. 
To  this  question  I  think  an  answer  is.  found  in  tlie  fact  that  every  year 
are  formulated  provisions,  which  sometimes  fall  to  the  ground,  sometimes 
pass  into  law  in  private  or  in  general  Acts.  An  example  of  the 
difficulties  that  beset  the  path  of  the  health  officer  is  found  in  the  91st 
section  of  the  Public  Health  Act  of  1875,  where  the  word  "  nuisance  " 
is  80  defined  as  to  frequently  render  it  impossible  for  a  magistrate  to 
order  the  abatement  of  insanitary  conditions.  Most  health  officers 
probably  have  discovered  that  the  street  sewer  may  ventilate  itself 
directly  into  a  bedroom  without  creating  a  nuisance  according  to  law. 
Any  reader  of  a  sanitary  journal  will  constantly  find  in  its  columns 
similar  complaints  accompanied  by  suggested  improvements  of  the 
existing  sanitary  laws. 

In  connexion  with  the  Housing  of  the  Working  Classes  Act,  1890, 
arises  an  important  economic  question.  I  have  said  that  the  poorer 
working  man  pays  too  much  rent  for  his  house.  In  that  Act  powers 
are  given  to  sanitary  authorities  to  deal  with  unhealthy  areas,  powers 
which  in  some  of  the  larger  towns  are  being  utilised,  and  which  will 
aid  in  providing  more  suitable  imd  relatively  cheaper  dwellings  for  the 
poor.  Whether  it  will  suffice  remains  to  be  seen.  He  would  be  a  bold 
man  who  would  mainttun  that  legislation  of  this  class  will  stop  where 
it  now  is.  The  difficulties  met  with  in  attempting  to  properly  house 
the  poor  are  enormous.  As  things  are  at  present,  the  poor  man  has  in 
large  towns  to  live  near  his  work  in  order  to  save  the  cost  of  daily  transit, 
to  economise  by  dining  at  home,  to  be  nearer  the  great  provision  marts 
where  he  can  procure  cheap  food,  and  to  enable  his  wife  and  children 
to  find  in  the  neighbourhood  of  their  home  some  occupation  which  will 
eke  out  his  scanty  income.  Hence  results  accumulation  of  poorer 
labourers  near  their  work  with  consequent  great  demand  for  shelter,  and 
a  fictitious  value  of  house  property.  It  is  an  example  of  the  much- 
admired  law  of  supply  and  demand,  in  which  the  demander,  being 
heavily  liandicapped,  suffers  severely.     Is  he  to  have  better  wages,  is 
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his  house  rent  to  be  lowered,  or  are  facilities  to  be  given  him  to  live 
farther  from  his  work  ?  And  if  so,  how  are  aU  or  any  of  these  things 
to  be  done  ?  All  these  are  matters  which  lie  at  the  root  of  the  question ; 
and  the  medical  officer  of  health,  while  he  knows  that  such  things  are 
officially  beyond  his  province,  yet  feels  that  this  health  question  is  really 
an  economic  question,  and  that  the  true  solution  is  an  economic  one. 
In  the  same  way  the  dilapidated  building  occupied  by  the  poorer  class 
of  agricultural  labourers  is  likely  to  persist  so  long  as  the  labourer  is 
in  receipt  of  a  wage  that  does  not  enable  him  to  pay  a  rent  sufficient 
to  return  any  interest  on  the  capital  necessary  to  erect  a  decent  cottage. 
Should  his  sanitary  authority  build  him  a  cottage  and  let  it  to  him  at  a 
loss  ?  Or  should  he  have  a  higher  wage,  and  how  is  he  to  get  it  ?  Or 
should  he  have  a  land  allotment  with  his  cottage  to  enable  him  to  pay 
a  remunerative  rent  ?  These  are  not  questions  for  a  medical  officer  of 
health  to  settle,  but  the  settling  of  these  will  do  much  to  settle  the 
sanitary  question  with  which  he  is  concerned. 

Something  else  will  have  to  be  done  with  the  lowest  class  of  all.  Of 
these  it  may  be  said  that  were  they  to-morrow  housed  in  a  palace,  they 
would  in  ten  days  make  it  a  pig-stye.  For  them  remedies  are  required  other 
than  those  needful  for  the  class  immediately  above  them.  No  doubt  they 
will,  despite  themselves,  to  some  extent  be  benefited  by  sanitary  improve- 
ments of  their  dwellings,  by  demolition  of  unhealthy  areas,  by  improved 
lodging-houses  under  the  existing  laws.  But  so  long  as  there  is  an  in- 
sanitary building  left  they  wiU  go  to  it,  for  they  do  not  admire  sanitation. 
They  wiU  avoid  all  model  dwellings,  for  they  do  not  wish  to  be  cleanly  and 
orderly  as  there  prescribed  by  rule,  and  they  will  destroy  and  fill  with  filth 
any  interior  that  becomes  theirs.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  in  process  of  time 
the  benefits  of  education  will  effect  some  improvement  in  the  members  of 
this  class,  but  it  must  be  a  long  time  before  these  benefits  create  any 
appreciable  effect.  Private  effort,  such  as  the  noble  work  of  Miss  Octavia 
Hill  and  others,  is  one  of  the  means  to  which  one  may  look  with  hope. 
Possibly  registration  of  all  the  worst  class  of  houses,  somewhat  on  the 
Glasgow  model,  with  frequent  and  stringent  supervision  of  the  habits 
of  the  inmates  might  be  useful.  Such  supervision  would  not  be  pleasant 
to  the  inmates ;  but  it  is,  perhaps,  desirable  that  life  should  not  be  made 
too  pleasant  for  this  class  of  society,  most  of  whom  deserve  no  sympathy 
other  than  that  which  one  bestows  upon  the  victims  of  heredity. 

There  are  some  points  of  my  subject  into  which  I  have  not  gone  at 
any  length,  and  others  to  which  I  have  not  even  alluded.  But  the  time 
limit  renders  it  impossible  for  me  to  consider  every  side  of  a  subject  so 
vast ;  and  what  I  have  set  myself  to  do  is  rather  to  convey  the  leading 
impressions  suggested  to  me  by  my  experience  as  a  medical  officer  of 
health.  Briefly  summarised,  these  impressions  are,  that  although  the 
present  sanitary  laws  are  open  to  improvement,  yet  that  the  most  crying 
present  need  is  not  so  much  change  of,  or  addition  to,  those  as  a 
thoroughly  efficient  and  complete  system  of  health  administration  by 
capable  and  independent  medical  officers  throughout  the  country ;  and 
that  the  final  and  complete  solution  of  the  problem  of  how  to  house  the 
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poorer  classes  is  inextricablj  bound  up  with  a  great  social  difficulty  of 
which  the  settling  will  come  to  pass,  either  prior  to,  or  coincidently  with, 
the  settling  of  that  which  has  been  the  subject  of  this  paper. 


)   ^im   < 


The  State  and  the  Ebmes  of  the  Poor. 

BY 

John  Hambr,  Hon.  Secretary  of  the  Mansion  House  Council  on  the 
Dwellings  of  the  Poor. 


Sanitary  reformers  all  the  world  over  have  great  cause,  not  ^'to 
rest,"  but  certainly  "to  be  thankful,"  when  they  review  the  great 
advantages  which  have  been  gained  during  the  past  century.  In  1774 
the  death-rate  in  London  was  48*1,  in  1889  it  was  17*4.  But  the 
progress  of  science,  as  applied  to  the  prevention  of  disease  and  the 
prolongation  of  life,  has  been  vastly  accelerated  during  the  last  25  years. 
Sanitary  science  owes  its  position  to-day  most  of  all  to  the  fact  that  the 
world  has  b^un  to  perceive  that  it  is  to  its  interest  to  take  care  of 
the  people,  and  especially  of  the  wage-earning  classes.  Philanthropy 
assumes  a  totally  different  aspect  in  the  eyes  of  the  world  when  it  is 
able  to  demonstrate  that  it  pays  to  keep  the  people  healthy.  The  health 
of  the  people  is  the  wealth  of  the  State,  for  though  it  would  indeed 
"  be  impossible  to  estimate  more  than  very  roughly  the  loss  of  money 
"  which  a  community  suffers  from  the  loss  of  wage-earning  power 
"  during  sickness,  it  needs  no  argument  to  show  that  the  amount  every 
"  year  is  simply  enormous."  If  this  be  a  mean  and  merceniu*y  way 
of  looking  at  the  matter  it  is  at  any  rate  one  which  has  enabled 
reformers  to  convince  mankind  that  it  is  better  that  its  workers  be 
decently  housed  in  healthy  homes  rather  than  allowed  to  herd  in  hovels 
which  become  centres  of  disease  and  a  danger  to  the  whole  conmiunity. 
The  growth  of  public  opinion  as  to  the  value  of  healthy  surroundings 
is  even  yet  very  slow  in  comparison  with  the  real  importance  of  the 
subject,  and  we  look  with  fervent  aspiration  to  the  time  when  society 
shall  have  become  so  permeated  by  a  love  of  order,  a  sense  of  decency, 
and  a  proper  spirit  of  independence,  that  the  people  themselves  shall 
insist  upon  "  a  healthy  home  "  being  as  much  their  birthright  as  the 
,  air  we  breathe  or  the  light  we  love. 

State  regulations  can  do  much  to  improve  the  condition  of  the 
people,  but  no  legislation  will  make  good  citizens  unless  the  citizen 
understands,  appreciates,  and  adopts  the  laws  made.  Even  when  this 
is  done,  and  the  self-government  of  the  people  becomes  a  realised  fact^ 
there  .will,  still  remain  certain  vital  matters  which  must  ever  be  of 
national  importance,  and  which  cannot  be  left  to  local  laissez-faire. 
Health  and  education  are  two  such  matters,  and  their  control  ought 
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to  be  matters  undertaken  by  the  State.  Ignorance  fosters  crime, 
insanitary  conditions  result  in  enfeebled  manhood,  and  miserable  homes 
produce  and  perpetuate  a  low  state  of  mental  and  moral  health. 
Co-operation  and  building  societies,  which  enable  the  people  to  acquire 
their  own  homes,  distinctly  raise  the  level  of  the  working  class,  and 
give  them  a  personal  interest  in  promoting  sanitation.  But  even  such 
well-meant  methods  may  be  abused,  when  the  greed  of  the  money-maker 
steps  in  and  defeats  the  aim  of  the  philanthropist.  I  believe  it  is  true 
that  one  of  the  largest  artizans'  dwellings  societies  in  London  no  longer 
strives  first  to  get  the  workman  to  buy  his  house,  but  attaches  more 
importance  to  paying  good  dividends  to  its  shareholders.  Improved 
dwellings,  especially  on  the  block-system,  are  by  no  means  an  unmiti- 
gated blessing,  though  they  do  not  deserve  all  the  condemnation 
bestowed  upon  them.  In  large  towns  it  would  seem  to  be  almost 
inevitable  that  such  erections  should  exist,  and  under  proper  control 
tiiey  present  distinct  advimtages  as  to  sanitary  arrangements,  facilities 
for  inspection,  &c  Against  them  the  gravest  objections  are  their 
height ;  the  rooms  of  some  of  the  best  are,  on  the  ground  floors,  never 
penetrated  by  a  ray  of  sunlight,  whilst  in  the  very  large  blocks  the 
terrible  catastrophe  that  might  at  any  time  result  from  a  fire  is  too 
horrible  to  contemplate.  Practical  workers  amongst  the  poor  agree 
pretty  much  that  moderate  sized  blocks  are  not  disliked  by  decent 
people,  but  large  ones,  which  render  even  comparative  isolation  most 
difficult,  are  not  popular.  All  attempts  at  approaching  the  cottage 
system,  where  at  all  possible,  are  decidedly  to  be  encouraged.  The 
State  can  do  a  great  deal  by  compelling  railway  companies  to  run 
cheap  workmen's  trains  within  a  fixed  zone  round  every  large  town, 
and  the  unused  land  frequently  held  by  railway  companies  might  be 
utilised  with  advantage  for  the  building  of  cottages,  to  which  cheap 
trains  would  bring  occupiers.  Here  again  the  State,  in  the  interests  of 
the  whole  community,  should  assimilate  the  Sanitary  and  Building  Acts. 
Otherwise  such  anomalies  as  those  we  suffer  from  in  London  will  con- 
tinue. We  sweep  away  a  rookery  from  Bethnal  Green  and  permit  the 
erection  of  one  little  better  at  South  Tottenham.  No  more  striking 
object  lesson  could  be  presented  to  the  members  of  this  Congress  than 
would  be  seen  in  the  course  of  a  drive  from  Piccadilly  to  Edmonton. 
The  entire  way,  about  nine  miles,  is  lined  with  houses,  and  outside  the 
metropolitan  area,  where  you  ought  to  come  to  healthily  built  houses 
with  the  charming  surroundings  that  characterise  the  country,  you  find 
j«Ty  built  houses  by  the  score.  These  are  in  most  cases  densely  packed, 
so  that  the  population  is  already  as  great  in  proportion  to  the  area  as 
districts  in  the  East  of  London  which  have  long  been  condemned  as 
"  slums."  If  we  cannot,  like  Queen  Elizabeth,  issue  our  mandate  that 
no  more  houses  shall  be  built  in  London,  we  can  at  any  rate  say  that 
houses,  wherever  built,  shall  at  least  be  in  accordance  with  the  Momentary 
principles  of  sanitary  science. 

It  is  no  part  of  this  paper  to  dea  with  political  questions.  Sanitary 
reform  and  the  health  of  the  people  ought  to  be  far  removed  from  the 
arena  of  party  conflict.     Nevertheless,  the  ownership  of  the  land  will, 
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unless  wisely  and  prudently  dealt  with,  very  soon  become  a  crucial 
question  which  may  provoke  the  fiercest  passions  and  lead  to  the  direst 
results.  In  our  own  country  the  greatest  variety  exists  owing  to  the 
differences  of  tenure.  In  Leeds  scarcely  a  house  is  built  upon  anything 
but  freehold  land,  whilst  in  Sheffield  and  Huddersfield  hardly  a  house 
is  to  be  found  that  is  not  erected  on  leasehold  property  at  present 
irredeemable. 

Municipal  enterprise  can  do,  and  has  done,  a  great  deal  for  the 
people,  especially  by  the  pro^^sion  of  lodging  houses.  Examples  are 
found  in  Glasgow  and  Liverpool.  But  nothing  short  of  central  State 
control  can,  or  should  be  allowed  to,  regulate  vital  necessities  of  life. 
Under  such  control,  I  would  place  water-supply,  artificial  lighting,  the 
provision  of  open  spaces  to  secure  abundant  fresh  air,  and  sufficient 
medical  supervision  to  ensure  the  stamping  out  of  infectious  disease, 
and  the  duty  of  providing  against  invasions  of  foreign  epidemics.  N"o 
commercial  company  ought  to  be  allowed  to  make  money  out  of  a 
monopoly  in  the  supply  of  the  vital  necessities  of  a  healthy  home. 
Decentralise  as  rapidly  as  the  growing  intelligence  of  the  people  will 
permit,  but  you  must  always  have  Imperial  control  over  local  authorities 
if  you  want  to  secure  the  efficient  working  of  the  Sanitary  Acts. 
Without  such  centralised  supervision,  one  locality,  by  neglecting  its 
duties,  may  spread  an  epidemic  throughout  its  better  administered  neigh- 
bours. Medical  officers  of  health  should  be  State  servants,  responsible 
to  a  Ministry  of  Public  Health,  and  not  under  the  absolute  control  of 
property  owners  constituting  the  local  authority,  whether  it  be  a  town 
council  or  a  parish  vestry.  The  sanitary  staff  of  every  locality  should 
be  of  a  much  higher  status,  and  subjected  to  the  test  of  proper  exami- 
nation, whilst  the  pay  of  medical  officers  who  look  after  the  health 
conditions  of  our  towns  should  be  higher  than  at  present.  It  seems 
incredible  that  one  of  the  largest  districts  in  London  last  month  adver- 
tised for  a  medical  officer  of  health  to  superintend  the  sanitary  condition 
of  a  population  of  120,000,  and  offered  a  salary  of  200/.  a  year,  with  the 
stipulation  that  he  should  attend  half  an  hour  each  day  at  the  office  ! 
And  this  is  a  district  quite  recently  con%dcted  by  a  public  inquiry  of  the 
grossest  negligence  in  sanitary  administration. 

In  my  opinion,  and  I  speak  from  some  years  of  personal  experience, 
the  soundest  policy  for  the  regulation  by  the  State  of  the  homes  of  the 
poor  is  through  such  a  machinery  as  I  have  indicated,  supported  by  a 
more  cordial  co-operation  of  all  classes  in  the  local  government  of  the 
country,  and  by  the  gradual  and  persevering  education  of  the  people  in 
the  duties  and  responsibilities  they  owe  to  each  other  and  to  all  in  the 
maintenance  of  cleanly  and  well-ordered  homes. 


»»^  < 
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On  the  Housing  cf  the  Poorer  Classes. 

BY 

S.  M.  Burroughs,  F.R.G.S. 


The  chief  difficulties  in  the  way  of  the  housing  of  the  poorer  classes 
appear  to  be : — 

1.  The  necessity  of  living  near  their  work,  which  leads  to  congestion 
in  towns  and  cities. 

2.  The  deamess  of  land,  which  arises  partly  from  the  same  cause. 

3.  The  rates  and  taxes  upon  houses. 

4.  The  average  inability  to  pay  for  good  houses  among  the  working 
classes. 

With  regard  to  the  first  difficulty  it  could  be  mitigated  or  removed 
by  free  travel ;  and  while  this  may  appear  very  Utopian  to  some  people,  it 
is,  I  believe,  easily  practicable,  and  that  without  robbing  anyone  for  the 
benefit  of  others.  At  the  present  time  travelling  is  made  unnecessarily 
expensive,  as  many  seats  are  unoccupied  and  the  cost  of  selling  and 
collecting  tickets  and  keeping  accounts  of  the  same  is  very  great.  Free 
travel  of  course  involves  the  purchase  of  railways  by  the  State.  They 
now  make  average  dividends  of  4J  per  cent.,  whereas  the  Gk)vemment 
securities  would  fioat  at  2  per  cent.  The  saving  of  interest  alone  to  the 
public  would  amount  to  10,000,000/.  per  annum.  The  strongest  objec- 
tion to  free  travel  is,  that  if  it  has  to  be  paid  for  out  of  the  Consolidated 
Fund,  the  pecuniary  benefit  would  go  chiefly  into  the  pockets  of  owners 
of  suburban  lands.  An  illustration  of  this  is  afforded  by  the  case  of  the 
free  ferry  at  Woolwich.  This  has  made  the  hitherto  swampy  and  use- 
less lands  on  the  north  side  of  the  river  available  for  building  purposes, 
and  a  large  rental  value  has  been  added  to  the  lauds  of  North  Woolwich, 
which  previously  possessed  no  rental  value  to  speak  of.  These  increased 
values  are  a  great  deal  more  than  enough  to  pay  for  the  cost  of  Ae 
ferry ;  in  fact,  the  abolition  of  fares  on  the  ferry  immediately  increased 
the  value  of  land  in  North  Woolwich.  It  is  observed  that  the  construc- 
tions of  toll  roads,  by  making  hitherto  inaccessible  lands'available  for  use, 
increases  their  value.  K  the  tolls  are  abolished  the  land  rises  still 
higher  in  value.  The  construction  of  bridges  and  freeing  them  from 
tolls  has  a  similar  effect,  and  the  same  would  be  said  of  railways  if  travel 
were  made  free.  The  tendence  of  free  travel  is  to  make  land  in  the 
suburbs  equally  valuable  to  that  in  towns.  It  is  therefore  submitted 
that  it  is  reasonable  and  just  to  tax  land  values  imparted  by  free  travel 
to  pay  for  the  same.  If  the  principle  is  correct  that  land  values  created 
by  the  public  expenditure  should  be  taxed  to  recompense  the  public  for 
the  expenditure,  it  then  follows  that  the  cost  of  constructing  roads  and 
streets  and  sewers  and  keeping  them  in  order,  the  expenses  of  lightings 
planting  of  trees,  &c.,  &c.,  should  be  paid  for  out  of  the  so-called 
unearned  increment  upon  land  which  arises  on  account  of  public  expen- 
diture and  the  neighbourhood  of  a  civilised  community.  The  taxation 
of  the  unearned  increment  imparted  to  land  by  the  community  would 
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reduce  the  selling  price  of  land  and  thns  remove  this  difficulty.  It  would 
also  make  rates  and  taxes  upon  houses  and  improvements  unnecessary, 
and  thus  remove  the  third  difficulty.  In  fact,  it  would  exempt  industry 
entirely  from  taxation. 

FinaUy  the  increased  emplojrment  of  labour  would  advance  wages. 
The  transfer  of  taxation  from  industry  to  unearned  increment  would  be 
of  the  greatest  benefit  to  the  working  classes.  It  would  make  un[>i*ofit« 
able  the  holding  of  land  out  of  use,  and  would  at  the  same  time  exempt 
improvements  on  land  from  taxation. 


)   ^^^  < 


The  Sanitary  Beg^stration  of  Dwellings  in  regard  to  Drainage 
and  Water-Snpply. 

BY 

H.  BuTHKBFURD,  Barrister-at-Law,  Delegate  from  the  Sanitary 
Assurance  Association. 


♦  '•■♦ 


The  purpose  of  this  paper  is  to  enforce  the  view  that  all  dwellings 
hereafter  to  be  built,  and  certain  classes  of  dwellings  already  erected, 
should  be  provided — 1.  With  a  system  of  house  drainage  so  arranged 
and  constructed  as  to  guard  the  inmates  from  the  noxious  influence 
of  so-called  sanitary  appliances:  2.  With  a  protected  indoor  water- 
supply,  as  distinguished  from  a  wholesome  supply  at  the  fountain 
head :  and  3.  That  the  dwellings  referred  to,  when  so  provided,  and 
on  production  of  a  sanitary  certificate,  granted  by  a  competent 
authority,  shall  be  entered  in  some  official  Begister. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  existing  legislative  provisions  as  to 
^euse  drainage  and  water-supply  protection  are  insufficient  to  maintain 
the  degree  of  safety  necessary  for  preserving  health ;  and  although  other 
matters  appertaining  to  house  sanitation  deserve  consideration,  the  two 
subjects  mentioned  demand  urgent  attention,  and  ought  to  be  dealt 
with  more  effectively  by  competent  authority.  While  adequate  ventila- 
tion of  a  house,  inodorous  surroundings,  and  other  matters,  are  of 
considerable  importance,  many  of  these  are  largely  dealt  with  by 
existing  law.  Further,  there  is  this  marked  difference  between  some  of 
these  useful  requirements  and  those  specially  pressed  by  this  paper. 
Bad  ventilation  and  iU-placed  dustbins  are  obvious  defects;  the 
purchaser  or  hirer  of  a  house  cannot  say  that  he  is  misled  or  deceived, 
and  the  maxim  **  caveat  emptor "  applies.  But  with  regard  to  faulty 
arrangements  in  the  domestic  closets  and  waste-pipes,  and  defective  or 
ill-contrived  water-cisterns,  the  case  is  different.  The  offending  point 
may  be  discoverable  only  by  the  observing  power  of  an  expert,  or  may 
be  concealed  from  every  one  until  revealed  by  illness,  or  by  the  breaking 
up  of  a  building.  The  mischief  is  insidious,  and  as  the  emanations 
from  sewer  connexions  are  of  serious  consequence  to  inmates  of 
dwellings,  it  seems  only  reasonable  to  draw  a  distinction  between  the 
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open  and  obvious  defect  and  the  insidious  approadi  of  a  concealed 
danger,  and  to  urge  that,  to  meet  this  danger,  Government  action  may 
be  properly  invoked. 

It  is  no  doubt  true  that  existing  law  provides  that  water-closets,  or 
equivalent  arrangements,  shall  be  supplied,  and  that  drainage  shall  be 
attended  to ;  and  it  is  also  the  case  that  under  certain  circumstances, 
and  after  certain  formalities,  entrance  of  officials  into  occupied  dwellings 
is  authorised,  to  ascertain  that  the  necessary  sanitary  conveniences  have 
been  provided.  But  it  does  not  appear  that  a  faulty  construetion  of 
such  appliances  can  be  dealt  with,  unless  the  fault  is  glaring,  and  the 
evil  therefrom  amounts  almost  to  ft  nuisance  to  outsiders.  In  order 
therefore  to  enable  intending  occupiers  of  new  dwellings  to  be  saved 
from  injury,  it  is  essential  ,not  only  that  these  should  be  provided  with 
the  usual  appliances,  but  that  they  should  be  inspected  and  pronounced 
good  in  themselves,  and  suitably  adapted  to  those  dwellings.  For 
otherwise  the  mere  requirements  that  domestic  Conveniences  shall  be 
provided  almost  amounts  in  many  cases  to  a  statutory  obligation  to 
undergo  illness  or  suffer  deiith. 

In  regard  to  the  water-supply,  the  point  now  urged  is  that  the 
water  for  drinking  should  be  protecte<l  after  its  introduction  to  the 
house ;  for  obviously,  however  good  it  may  be  at  the  fountain  head,  this 
is  of  little  advantage  if  it  become  affected  by  pollution  within  the  walls 
of  the  dwelling.  Protection  from  this  should  be  insisted  upon,  both  as 
regards  possible  contamination  by  emanations  from  discharge  pipes,  and 
also  as  regards  the  position  of  the  drinking-water  cistern,  so  that  it  shall 
not  be  a  receptacle  for  dust,  or  inaccessible  for  purposes  of  investigation 
and  i>eriodical  cleaning. 

With  regard  to  existing  dwellings,  however,  the  difficulty  of 
rigorously  enforcing  such  requirements  is  very  great.  To  insist  upon 
all  such  buildings  being  brought  at  once  (even  if  it  were  practically 
possible)  to  the  ideal  standard  of  sanitation,  would  by  reason  of  the 
heavy  cost  and  the  occasional  serious  disarrangement  of  the  buildings, 
prove  an  unreasonable  demand  upon  the  resources  of  individuals. 
But  it  is  conceived,  first,  that  without  in  such  case  quite  approaching 
the  deal  standard,  a  minimum  standard  might  be  adopted  which  would 
still  be  of  considerable  sanitary  value ;  next,  that  this  lower  standard 
might  be  enforced  after  the  completion  of  a  long  tenancy  or  period  of 
years.  As  to  water,  however,  whatever  minimum  of  house  sanitation 
experts  may  consider  sufficient,  I  trust  it  will  not  be  deemed  too  severe 
a  demand  if ,  as  to  protection  of  drinking-water,  there  should  be  but  one 
standard.  In  regard  to  the  use  of  the  word  "  dwelling  *'  the  terra  is  here 
intended  to  apply  both  to  residential  houses  and  to  all  buildings  wherein 
human  beings  are  employed  or  engaged  for  any  number  of  consecutive 
hours.  It  is  not  forgotten  that  the  present  law,  by  the  Factory  and 
Workshop  Acts,  the  Common  Lodging  Houses  Acts,  and  others,  deals 
with  numerous  special  cases,  and  that  already  some  overlapping  occurs. 
But  for  the  purpose  of  this  paper  there  is  much  ground  that  those  Acts 
do  not  cover,  and  when  such  Acts  are  in  effective  operation  it  is  not 
proposed  that  they  should  be  interfered  with  by  further  legislation. 
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It  has  been  stated  that  with  existing  dwellings  a  different  standard 
of  sanitation  might  be  accepted,  and  time  given  for  its  adoption.  With 
regard,  however,  to  certain  classes  of  such  dwellings,  I  would  urge  that 
legislation  should  at  once  intervene.  I  refer  to  the  cases  of  hotels  and 
lodgings,,  and  to  Board  Schools  and  other  institutio7is  under  local  control. 
The  reason  for  demanding  the  sanitation  of  such  existing  buildings 
is  that  with  hotels  the  public  have  not  always  the  opportunity  of 
choice;  arriving  from  the  country  or  from  abroad,  the  stranger  in 
a  town  must  go  to  such  quarters  as  are  available,  and  the  very  purpose 
of  hotels  is  to  provide  accommodation  for  travellers  who  of  necessity 
can  know  nothing  of  the  arrangements  of  a  dwelling  within  whose  walls 
they  may  be,  imder  the  greatest  urgency,  bound  for  a  time  to  reside* 
And  when  we  know  that  perhaps  at  home,  and  certainly  abroad,  the 
traveller's  life  has  been  cut  short  by  insanitary  conditions  of  hotels,  it 
does  not  seem  much  more  unreasonable  to  demand  protection  from 
such  evils  than  to  insist  that  for  some  hours  daily  there  shall  be  no  sale 
of  alcohol. 

Lodging Sy  though  not  quite  in  the  position  of  hotels,  are  included 
therewith,  because  where  the  business  is  a  regular  occupation  the 
functions  of  the  lodging-house  are  very  similar,  and  the  position  of  the 
guest  almost  equally  defenceless. 

Board  schools  are  placed  in  the  same  category  because  attendance 
of  the  children  is  compulsory,  and  they  neither  know  nor  care  about 
sanitary  arrangements.  While,  as  to  the  parents,  they  are  probably 
altogether  excluded  from  an  opportunity  of  inspecting  such  arrange- 
ments, and  it  is  quite  possible  that  even  if  it  wotc  granted,  and  the 
condition  of  affairs  was  grossly  unsatisfactory,  the  parents  would  come 
to  the  conclusion  that,  in  comparison  with  their  own,  the  arrangements 
were  salubrious  and  even  attractive. 

It  may  be  urged  that  the  compulsory  action  suggested  is,  in  the 
case  of  public  institutions,  unnecessary  and  vexatious.  Without  saying 
that  my  experience  of  such  cases  is  extensive,  I  can  state  that  instances 
of  a  very  gross  character  have  occurred.  When  in  very  large  buildings 
under  the  control  of  a  school  board  the  sanitary  conveniences  had  been 
pronounced  faulty  and  dangerous  to  health,  and  several  deaths  had 
ensued  therefrom,  the  Board  nevertheless  failed  to  take  such  action 
as  was  necessary,  and  the  schools  were,  after  the  holidays,  reopened 
on  the  alleged  ground  that  there  had  not  been  time,  or  it  was  not  then 
convenient,  to  carry  out  the  operations  so  imperatively  required. 

To  an  audience  of  this  character  it  would  be  in  vain  to  attempt 
by  reciting  sensational  cases  to  enlist  their  sympathies  without  con- 
vincing their  reason ;  but  certainly  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  illustrate 
the  point  at  issue  by  other  examples  of  grievous  suffering  and  distress 
inflicted  upon  the  young,  the  weak,  or  the  helpless. 

We  have  now  to  inquire  as  to  the  sanitary  registration  of  the 
buildings  referred  to.  It  is  conceived  that  the  best  mode  of  enforcing 
the  observance  of  sanitary  regulations  is  to  estabhsh  a  public  register 
in  ^hich  to  enter  a  reference  to  every  building  which  has  complied  with 
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such  regulations,  and  to  provide  that  no  buildings  should  be  inhabited 
until  so  registered. 

The  registration  would  be  effected  on  production  of  a  certificate 
of  due  sanitation  from  some  competent  authority ;  but  inasmuch  as  the 
sanitary  condition  of  a  house  may  vary  with  lapse  of  time,  it  is  proposed 
that  quinquennially  an  inspection  should  be  made,  and  the  fact,  if  all 
be  found  in  order,  endorsed  on  the  certificate.  But  if  any  discovered 
evils  should,  within  a  certain  period,  not  be  remedied,  the  house  would 
then  at  once  disappear  from  the  register.  In  the  case  of  change  of 
tenancy  during  the  quinquennial  period,  or  of  structural  alterations 
endangering  the  sanitary  arrangements,  it  should  be  obligatory  on  the 
house  owner  to  obtain  inspection  and  to  notify  the  result  to  the  sanitary 
registrar. 

In  this  connexion  it  would  be  well  to  consider  whether  encourage- 
ment should  not  be  given  to  the  voluntary  sanitation  of  dwellings,  for 
the  time  being  excluded  from  compulsory  regulations,  by  entering  them 
on  the  register,  when  duly  certified,  on  such  easy  terms  as  to  fees  and 
otherwise  as  might  be  thought  expedient  It  is  probable  that  many 
house  proprietors  would  be  willing  and  eager  to  conform  to  such 
modified  regulations  with  the  view  of  attracting  tenants  or  securing 
more  remunerative  rents ;  the  result  in  either  case  being  to  the  benefit 
of  society  at  large. 

The  question  still  remaining  is  that  of  the  person  or  parties  com- 
petent to  issue  the  sanitary  certificates.  While  admitting  to  the  full 
that  the  educated  official  persons  at  present  in  chai^  of  the  public 
health  are  competent  and  desirable  authorities  to  grant  such  certificates, 
it  is  considered  that  the  power  in  question  ought  not  to  be  confined  to 
the  officials  of  the  State.  Sanitary  science  is  still  young,  and  it  may 
be  that  progress  would  be  more  surely  made  by  extending  the  power  to 
certify  to  such  medical  men,  architects,  engineers,  or  associations  as  have 
themselves  or  through  their  staff  the  recognised  diplomas  of  sanitary 
knowledge ;  just  as  under  the  Vaccination  Act,  while  the  act  of  vac- 
cination is  often  performed  by  official  persons,  the  statute  may  be 
compUed  with  through  means  of  other  persons,  provided  they  are 
qualified  by  diplomas  of  recognised  validity. 

It  is  not  denied  that  some  difficulty  may  arise  on  this  part  of  the 
subject,  and  the  limits  allowed  will  not  permit  of  its  being  fully  dealt 
with ;  but  it  may  be  suggested  that  the  reckless  or  fraudulent  issue  of 
certificates  could  be  met  by  severe  penalties,  while  the  offender  would 
still  be  left  open  to  the  public  trial  of  a  civil  action  for  damages  at  the 
suit  of  any  injured  party. 

Lastly,  although  the  measures  recommended  in  this  paper  may  not 
be  heroic,  it  is  submitted  that  they  are  worthy  of  consideration,  and 
that  their  adoption  would  to  no  inconsiderable  degree  work  for  the 
general  good.  In  asking  for  State  interference  it  must  be  rememberetl 
that  we  are  making  fresh  invasion  on  private  liberty,  and  we  ought  not 
to  extend  this  invasion  further  than  is  absolutely  necessary.  Also,  the 
theoretical  sanitarian  is  bound  to  consider  what  are  the  prospects  of 
passing  an  ideal  scheme  into  effective  law.     The  insistence  of  a  v«ry 
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high  standard  may  lead  to  immediate  failarey  and  possibly  to  a 
disastrous  postponement.  On  the  other  hand,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  if  by  the  limited  scheme  here  presented  dwellings  should  be 
provided  with  appliances  of  the  character  specified,  examined  in  their 
respective  positions,  and  periodically  supervised,  a  great  improvement 
would  be  conferred  upon  the  habitations  of  the  people.'  Slow  and 
lingering  diseases  would  be  diminished,  the  tone  of  the  general  health 
would  be  raised,  and  something  would  have  been  done  to  increase  the 
happiness  of  many  an  individual  home. 


>— 0^^:=--^ 


DISCUSSION. 

Ihr.  PanUmmt  (Kancbester)  said  that  the  Corporation  of  Man. 
cheater  had  set  a  good  example  by  applying  the  Housing  of  the  Working 
Glasses  Act  to  a  large  area.  In  applying  the  powers  of  iiie  statute 
difficulties  arose,  because  no  place  was  so  bad  as  not  to  find  some  persons 
willing  to  live  in  it.  All  great  cities  had  insanitary  areas.  Another 
difficulty  was  the  cost  of  acquiring  land.  Before  these  difficulties  could 
be  overcome  administrators  must  be  backed  by  a  greater  force  of  public 
opinion.  He  suggested  that  when  an  area  is  cleared,  part  of  it  should  be 
covered  witli  model  dwellings  at  nominal  rents,  but  under  rigorovs  rules 
as  to  discipline.  The  worst  class  of  tenants  might  submit  to  the  discipline 
if  ihey  only  paid  nominal  rents.  The  remainder  of  the  area  ahould  be  put 
op  to  competition  under  sanitary  restrictions,  submission  to  which  might 
be  induced  by  removing  pecuniary  burdens.  The  model  dwellings  would 
be  imitated  in  other  places,  both  in  construction  and  organisation.  Thus 
healthy  homes  would  gradually  replace  existing  insanitary  houses ;  the 
working  population  living  in  them  would  develop  increased  powers  for 
bard  work ;  their  lives  would  be  lifted  into  a  higher  condition  of  inde« 
pendence  and  morality,  on  which  could  be  engrafted  the  excellencies  and 
graces  of  life. 

Ihr.  FarlDdS  (London)  said  the  working  classes  largely  depend  on 
local  sanitary  authorities  for  healthy  homes.  A  certain  amount  of  centra- 
lisation was  necessary  to  control  local  boards.  The  controlling  authority 
should  be  a  county  council  cognisant  of  local  needs  rather  than  a 
Government  department  ignorant  of  them,  and  likely  to  regard  every- 
thing as  a  matter  of  numbers  and  figures  to  be  dealt  with  according  to 
strict  departmental  rules.  All  houses  occupied  by  members  of  more  than 
one  family  should  be  regularly  and  systematically  inspected.  This  was 
seldom  done  because  local  authorities  had  not  a  sufficient  number  of  sanitary 
inspectors.  The  courts  administering  sanitary  law  should  be  separate 
and  distinct  from  police  courts  administering  criminal  law,  the  decisions 
of  which  were  often  unsatisfactory.  In  London  dilapidated  houses,  when 
pulled  down,  were  often  replaced  'by  huge  blocks,  where  large  numbers 
were  crowded  into  a  small  space  in  rooms  some  of  which  were  shut  off 
from  light  and  air.  The  Metropolitan  Building  Acts  were  insufficient  to 
prevent  the  erection  of  these  insanitary  buildings,  which  future  gene- 
rations would  find  very  difficult  to  deal  with  effectually.  The  poor 
population  who  were  driven  out  from  the  central  districts  of  London  had 
crowded  into  badly  built  houses  in  the  suburbs,  and  these  in  a  few  years 
would  be  as  bad  as  tho^e  from  which  the  people  came.  Present  powers 
I    p.  8009.  B 
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were  insafficient  to  remedy  this  evil,  wbioh  hem  oiHty  been  sliifibed,  not 
deetrojed. 

Xrs.  Sheldon  Amos  (London)  pointed  ont  that  the  London  Oonniy 
Conncil  had  decided  that  blocks  of  houses  ihonld  not  exceed  four  stories 
in  height.  The  difficnltj  in  housing  the  yeiy  poor  was  increased  bj  their 
own  condnct.  Placed  in  decent  houses,  they  often  nsed  the  woodwork  for 
fuel,  and  even  tore  np  the  stairs.  She  thought  that  medical  officers  of 
health  were  not  always  reliable. 

Mr.  Mark  Judge  (London)  deprecated  too  much  dependence  on 
officialism,  but  approved  Mr.  Rutherford's  proposals  for  the  sanitary 
registration  of  houses.  The  system  should  be  applied  to  all  houses,  not 
merely  to  those  of  the  working  classes.  Most  new  houses  are  erected 
under  the  supervision  of  sanitary  officials ;  old  houses  are  examined  by 
them  and  sometimes  demolished  by  their  direction.  The  results  of  their 
supervision  should  be  recorded.  Owners  and  occupiers  complying  with 
tiieir  requirements  should  reoeive  a  certificate  to  th^t  effiaet.  IRds  would 
protect  tiiem  against  the  officials  and  against  dianges  in  the  standard  of 
official  requirements.  The  State  should  see  that  owners  or  occupiers 
properly  attended  to  the  sanitary  condition  of  their  houses,  but  the  State 
iriiould  not  undertake  to  regulate  the  sanitary*  arrangements  of  every 
household.  This  would  remove  individual  responsibility,  stereotype 
imperfect  systems,  encumber  private  enterprise,  and  discourage  inventive 
activity.  The  sanitary  registration  of  dwellings  should  be  effected  on 
eertificatea  of  competent  samfcary  experts,  not  cm  certificates  fk*om  public 
officials. 

Mr.  Alewmder  (London) considered  that  some  of  the  so-called  model 
dwellings  were  wanting  in  many  of  the  provisions  necessary  for  home  and 
ftonily  life.  He  agreed  that  medical  officers  of  health  should  be  pro- 
tected in  the  discharge  of  their  duties,  and  thought  protection  should  also 
be  given  to  sanitary  inspectors. 

Ihr.  Mgin  Qovld  (Washington,  U.S.A.)  in  reply,  said  that  many  of 
the  difllculties  suggested  had  been  solved  in  the  United  States,  and  he 
suggested  study  of  the  recent  sanitary  laws  and  regulations  in  force  in 
New  York.  He  strongly  urged  the  importance  of  regular  systematio 
inspections  by  the  sanitary  officials  instead  of  waiting  for  private  com- 
pUdntB,  and  he  advocated  registration  and  certification  of  houses.  In  New 
York  <mly  a  certain  portion  of  a  plot  could  be  built  upon,  and  the  height 
of  the  building,  was  regulated  in  proportion  to  the  width  of  the  street. 
Plumbing  had  to  be  certified  as  satisfactory  before  water  could  be  turned 
on.  Q^  presence  of  a  janitor  in  all  tenemented  houses  tended  to  prevent 
tenants  from  tearing  up  woodwork  for  Axel. 


The  Present  State  of  Brithb  Law  Controlling  the  Discharge  of 
Noxious  Oases  from  Hann£Mtnring  Processes. 

BY 

A.  E.  Fletcher,  FJ.C,  F.C.S.,  HLM.'s  Chief  Inspector  under  the 

Alkali,  4fce.  Act. 

^^ ♦■».♦ 

Owing  to  the  great  development  of  manufacturing  industry,  in 
recent  times,  injury  to  the  air  has  been  more  and  more  felt,  and  especially 
in  districts  where  are  carried  on  certain  chemical  trades  from  which  large 
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volumes  of  noxious  gases  are  liable  to  be  discharged,  gases  which  are 
poisonous  either  to  animal  or  to  vegetable  life,  or  to  both. 

Among  such  processes  may  be  mentioned  those  required  for  the 
s^wraticm  of  metals  from  their  ores  ;  the  preparation  of  soda,  potash,  or 
the  alkaline  eiu*ths  from  their  components,  as  found  in  nature;  the 
treatment  to  whidi  animal  and  vegetable  fibres  are  subjected  to  prepare 
them  for  the  various  uses  to  which  they  are  applied ;  the  preparation  of 
colouring  materials ;  these,  and  a  thousand  other  operations  which  are 
needed  for  the  production  of  the  countless  articles  considered  neoessary 
to  the  carrying  on  of  our  modem  civilised  life.  In  the  preparatioB 
of  many  of  these  a  noxious  gas  forms  part  of  the  manufacture, 
and  there  is  therdPore  a  liability  of  its  escaping  into  the  air.  W^  «re 
greatly  dependent  on  the  products  of  chemical  industiy  for  the 
enjoyment  of  our  daily  life,  and  we  cannot  afford  to  stop  such  manufac- 
tures, except  in  extreme  cases,  even  though  .they  may  be  the  occasion  of 
some  amount  of  pollution  to  the  air  around  us. 

It  is  recorded  that  in  1316,  in  order  to  purify  *the  air,  an 
edict  was  passed  prohibiting  the  burning  of  sea-borne,  or  bituminous;, 
coal  in  London,  on  pain  to  the  offender  of  having  his  house  pulled 
down.  Modem  legislation  on  air  pollution,  however,  seeks  to  regulate 
the  offending  manufacture,  rather  than  to  suppress  it.  From  ancient 
times  rules  have  been  adopted  in  various  localities  for  regulating  certain 
trades  from  which  noxious  exhalations  were  to  be  expected;  but  the 
first  distinct  Act  of  our  Legislature  which  attempted  to  control  the 
emisoon  of  noxious  gases  from  chemical  manufactures  was  the  Alkali 
Act  of  1863.  And,  as  far  as  I  can  leara,  this  was  the  first  legislative 
Act  of  the  kind  in  Europe  regulating,  but  not  suppressing,  the  emission 
of  noxious  gases  from  a  manufacturing  process. 

The  Alkali  Act  of  1863  referred  to  only  one  noxious  gas.  Its 
special  object  was  to  restrain  manufacturers  of  soda  from  common  salt 
from  'allowing  the  hydrochloric  acid  generated  by  the  Leblanc  soda 
process  to  escape  as  a  gas  into  the  air.  This  acid  was,  up  to  that  time, 
considered  mainly  as  a  waste  product,  to  be  got  rid  of  as  easily  as 
possible.  "With  this  object,  it  was  allowed  to  enter  the  smoke-flues  and 
pass  up  the  main  chimney  of  the  works.  In  fine,  dry  weather  the  acid 
was  carried  far  away  from  the  factory,  and  becoming  largely  diluted 
with  air,  inflicted  but  little  perceivable  injury  on  distant  vegetation. 
Generally,  however,  the  moisture  in  the  atmosphere  promoted  the 
condensation  of  the  gas ;  it  was  carried  down  by  the  rain  and  caused 
severe  injury  to  neighbouring  plants  of  all  kinds.  Trees  up  to  three  miles 
from  the  works  were  sometimes  denuded  of  their  leaves,  and,  in  a  short 
time,  killed ;  those  at  even  greater  distances  were  injured.  The  Alkali 
Act  of  1863  made  no  attempt  to  stop  the  soda  manufacture,  or  diminish 
the  activity  of  the  trade,  but,  in  the  belief  that  hydrochloric  acid  gas 
could  be  condensed,  and  its  passage  into  the  air  arrested,  it  enacted  that 
only  a  certain  proportion  of  the  acid  generated  should  be  allowed  to 
escape  into  the  air.  This  amount  was  fixed  at  5  per  cent.,  or  one- 
twentieth  part,  of  the  quantity  made.     It  is  difficult  to  know  on  what 
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ground  the  figure  5  was  chosen.  In  adopting  it,  the  moderation  of  the 
legislature  has  been  abundantly  justified,  for,  at  present,  of  all  the 
hydrochloric  acid  generated  in  Gbeat  Britain  and  Ireland,  rather  more 
than  98  per  cent,  is  condensed,  while  less  than  2  per  cent,  is  allowed  to 
escape. 

In  the  Act  of  1863  a  second  new  departure  was  nuuie.  This 
WAS  the  appointment  of  inspectors  with  power  to  enter  factories  and 
ascertain,  at  all  times,  whether  the  provisions  of  the  Act  were  duly 
carried  out.  Hitherto  the  common  law  was  the  only  remedy  to  which 
appeal  could  be  made  in  cases  where  damage  had  been  done  by  the 
emission  of  noxious  gases  into  the  air.  But  it  was  found  insufficient, 
because  no  adequate  restitution  could  be  made  in  many  of  the  cases 
where  injury  was  sustained,  and  because,  where  several  chemical  w(Nrks 
closely  -adjoined  each  other,  there  was  great  difficulty  in  determining 
which  had  been  the  offender. 

In  many  cases  a  money  payment  could  not  possibly  compensate  for 
damage  done.  The  growing  crops  on  a  farm  doubtless  have  a  money 
value,  and  when  destroyed  can  be  paid  for  in  money,  but  who  shall 
attempt  to  compensate  the  owner  of  an  ancestral  estate,  an  ancient  hall 
surrounded  by  spreading  elms  and  beech,  and  oaks  of  centuries'  growth, 
commanding  an  extensive  view  of  wooded  hill  and  valley,  by  paying  him 
the  timber  value  for  those  trees  when  destroyed  by  the  add  blast  of  a 
chemical  work.  It  is  clear  that  in  such  a  case  protection  from  injury 
is  required,  not  compensation  for  injury  done.  Again,  at  Widnes,  in 
Lancashire,  there  are  18  large  chemical  works  closely  adjoining  one 
another,  all  capable  of  doing  simile:  damage  to  neighbouring  vegetation. 
It  is  clear  that  a  farmer  whose  crops  at  half  a  mile  distance  had  suffered 
injury  would  find  it  impossible  to  ascertain  which  of  the  18  works,  or 
how  many  of  them,  had  been  the  authors  of  the  mischief.  In  a  twofold 
manner,  therefore,  the  common  law  was  found  insufficient  to  afford 
adequate  protection  in  the  cases  described.  Hence  the  necessity  for  the 
new  departure  in  the  Act  of  1863.  It  might  have  been  feared  that  the 
Inspector  of  chemical  works  would  be  regarded  by  the  manufacturer  as 
A  spy,  a  most  unwelcome  intruder.  This  has  not  been  the  c&se.  Thanks 
to  the  wise  method  of  the  first  chief  inspector,  Dr.  B.  Angus  Smith,  and 
the  discretion  of  those  who  held  office  under  him,  their  visits  have  rather 
been  courted  than  resented.  The  best  of  the  manufacturers  regarded 
the  tests  made  by  the  inspector  as  an  additional  guard  of  their  interests, 
a  further  check  upon  the  correct  working  of  their  establishments.  The 
smaller  men  found  that  the  improvements  they  were  led  to  make  in 
their  apparatus  in  order  to  comply  with  the  requirements  of  the  Alkali 
Act,  and  the  increased  care  demanded  in  the  manipulations  of  their 
operatives  led  to  generally  improved  working  and  increased  profits. 
The  effort  of  the  inspectors  has  been  to  induce  the  manufacturers  to 
make  constant  systematic  tests  themselves  of  the  condition  and  com 
position  of  the  waste  gases  of  their  works,  and  not  to  wait  till  the 
inspector's  test  should  show  that  there  was  an  infringement  of  the 
provisions  of  the  Act.  The  result  has  been  very  marked.  Whereas  in 
t;he  old  time  any  effort  to  ascertain  the  composition  of  waste  gases  was 
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almost  unknown,  now  in  all  suitable  cases  gas  testing  is  carried  out  not 
only  by  skilled  chemists,  but  as  a  matter  of  routine  by  the  workmen 
th^nselves.     It  may  also  be  fairly  claimed  as  a  useful  result  of  action 
taken  by  the  legislature  in  compelling  the  manufacturers  to  prevent  the 
escape  of  acid  gases  by  their  condensation  or  otherwise,  that  in  so  doing, 
they  have  been  more  able  to  stand  their  ground  against  the  opposition 
brought  by  rival  processes.     The  primary  object  of  the  Alkali  Act  was 
to  compel  the  alkali  manufacturers  to  condense  at  least  95  per  cent,  of 
the  hydrochloric  add  they  made.     This  acid  was  then  considered  to  be 
in  great  measure  a  waste  product.      Now  it  is  the  main  source  of  (Hrofit 
to  those  who  continue  to  work  the  Leblanc  soda  process.    Owing  to  the 
introduction  of  a  cheaper  method  for  the  production  of  soda,  and  its 
consequent  reduction  in  price,  the  makers  by  the  older  method  lose  on 
ev^ry  ton  of  alkali  they  sell,  but  as  by  the  newer  process  no  chlorine 
compounds  are  produced,  the  older  makers  recoup  their  loss,  and  retain 
their  financial  position  by  the  sale  of  these,  which  are  the  derivatives  of 
that  hydrochloric  acid  which   it  has  been    the   object  of  the  Alkali 
Act  to  oblige  them  to  conserve.     It  may  thus  be  asserted  that  the  result 
of  the  Alkali  Act  has  been,  firstly,  to  diminish  greatly  the  escape  of 
noxious  gases  into  the  air  to  the  injury  of  vegetation  and  of  animal  life 
and  human  health ;  secondly,  to  assist  the  manufacturer  in  controlling 
his  processes  of  manufacture;  and,  thirdly,  to  aid  in  educating  the 
workmen  by  leading  them  on  to  habits  of  precision  and  careful  attention 
to  detail.     It  was  soon  seen,  however,  that  though  five  per  cent,  of  the 
acid  generated  in  a  small  work,  and  well  mixed  wiin  air  might  be 
comparatively    harmless  to    the    surrounding  country,    yet  the  same^ 
proportion    of    that    produced    in    a    large    work    might    be    very 
destructive.      Moreover,    whether  the  initial  quantity  were   large    or- 
small,  the  condensation  went  on  with  ease  imtil  the  last  portions  were- 
reached.     The  difficulty  increased  as  the  residue  became  smaller,  not  in 
relation  to  the  original  amount,  but  to  the  residual  air  with  which 
it  was  mixed.     In  other  words,  the  irreducible    residue  should    be 
described,    not     as     so     much    per    cent,     of    the     quantity     first 
operated  on,  but  as  being  a  certain  fraction  of  the  bulk  of  air  mixed 
with  it.     Experiments  made  in  this  direction  showed  that  it  was  not 
difficult  to  reduce  the  amount  of   hydrochloric  acid  escaping  in  the 
chimney  gases  of  an  alkali  work  to  two-tenths  of  a  grain  in  every  cubic 
foot  of  such  gases.     In  the  year  1874  an  amended  Act  was  passed^, 
requiring  not  only  that  95  per  cent,  of  the  hydrochloric  acid  gas  must 
be  condensed  and  arrested,  but  also  that  condensation  must  go  on  until* 
not  more  than  two-tenths  of  a  grain  of  that  add  should  be  contained  in 
a  cubic  foot  of  the  air  or  gases  finally  emitted.     Further  it  was  enacted 
that  the  best  practicable  means  must  be  adopted  for  arresting  all  other 
noxious  gases  given  off  in  the  work.     No  standard  is  here  given  of  the 
extent  to  which  this  condensation  must  be  carried,  but  attention  is  fixed 
on    the    means  used,  which  must  be  the  ^^best  practicable."    The 
importance  of  this  dause  cannot  be  overrated,  and  though  it  may  at  first 
sight  be  regarded  as  less  precise  and  binding  than  a  fixed  standard,  such 
as  formed  the  basis  of  theolder  Act,  yet  in  practice  it  is  found  to  be  all  thai 
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can  be  desired  and  far  more  ooBoprehenaive  than  any  numerical  standard. 
A  nomerical  and  fixed  standard,  though  tight  and  difficult  of  maintenance 
to-di^,  may  to-morrow  be  slack  and  insufficient  in  consequence  of  the  intro- 
duction of  new  methods  of  manofiacture,  or  greater  skill  of  manipulation. 
It  has  been  so  both  with  the  five  per  cent,  and  the  two-tenth  standards ; 
the  average  amount  of  hydrochloric  acid  now  discharged  from  all  the 
chemical  works  of  the  country  is  less  than  two  per  cent.,  while  the  fixed 
limit  is  fire  per  cent.,  and  less  than  one-tenth  of  a  grain  per  cubic  foot, 
while  the  legal  limit  is  two-tenths.  The  obligation,  however,  that  a 
man  must  use  the  best  practicable  means  for  preventing  the  escape  of 
noxious  gases  into  the  air  is  an  ever-tightening  bond,  accommodating 
itself  to  the  varying  conditions  of  the  problem.  Nor  is  it  a  bond  which 
can  become  too  tight  or  oppressive,  for  who  can  deny  his  obligation  to 
use  the  best  practicable  methods  for  accomplishing  the  objects  in  view  ? 
Moreover  it  cannot  be  made  opfHressive  by  the  whim  of  an  inspector,  for 
in  conducting  a  prosecution  under  the  Act,  the  onus  rests  on  him  to 
show  that  better  and  more  practicable  means  for  accomplishing  the  end 
in  view  exist.  His  assertion,  too,  must  be  maintained  to  the  satis- 
faction of  judge  and  jury  in  open  court,  in  face  of  the  defendant's  skilled 
witne^es. 

To  this  point  the  Alkali  Act  had  reference  only  to  the  hydro- 
chloric acid  and  other  noxious  gases  hable  to  be  discharged  from  alkali 
works.  It  was,  however,  recognised  that  these  were  not  the  only  works 
from  which  add  and  other  noxious  gases  might  escape.  In  1881  a  new 
Act  was  passed  superseding  those  of  1863  and  1874. '  In  this  the  main 
provision  of  the  older  Acts  were  retained  as  regards  alkali  works,  but  a 
number  of  other  works  were  included,  from  which  the  more  commonly 
known  noxious  gases  are  liable  to  be  emitted.  The  works  now  for  the 
first  time  included  were  :  Sulphuric  acid  works,  chemical  manure  works, 
gas  liquor  works,  nitric  acid  works,  sulphate  and  muriate  of  ammonia 
works,  chlorine  or  bleaching  powder  works,  cement  works,  and  salt 
works.  This  has  caused  a  great  addition  to  the  number  of  the  works 
originally  brought  under  inspection.  The  number  of  registered  alkali 
works  in  1890  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  was  133,  while  there  are 
901  other  works  registered  under  the  Act. 

It  is  obvious  that  no  list  of  chemical  manufactures  can  long  be 
complete.  Almost  before  the  ink  with  which  it  is  written  has  become 
dry,  some  new  process  has  been  proposed,  and  yearly,  if  not  almost 
daily,  we  need  to  make  additions  if  the  list  is  to  include  all.  At  present 
an  extended  schedule  has  been  drawn  up,  enumerating  six  new  kinds  of 
chemical  works  which  it  is  thought  should  be  added  to  the  list  of  those 
which  now  come  under  inspection,  and  constantly  furth^  additions 
might  be  made  as  new  processes  are  brought  out. 

The  difficulty  thus  found  of  keeping  pace  with  invention  arises 
{rom  the  assumed  necessity  of  enumerating  the  processes  of  manufacture 
which  are  brought  under  the  provisions  of  the  Act.  The  same  difficulty 
would  not  arise  if  instead  of  nuning  the  processes  a  list  were  made  of 
the  $uh9U»nces  which  are  considered  noxioi»,  and  whose  ^nission  is  to 
be  kept  in  check.    The  Act  indeed  need  take  no  cognisance  <d  the 
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manufactiiie  if  only  control  be  kept  ovec  the  substances  liable  to  be 
discharged  from  it.  These  noxious  volatile  substances  or  gases  are  not 
numerous.  The  following  list  of  eight  will  be  found  to  include  all  that 
are  commonly  met  with :  the  acid  compounds  of  chlorine,  of  fluorine,  of 
sulphur,  and  of  nitrogen,  chlorine,  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  metallic  fumes 
containing  lead,  antimony,  arsenic,  or  zinc,  and  dust  or  visible  fume,  as 
that  from  cement  works. 

A  Noxious  Guises  Act,  with  such  a  schedule,  would  be  found  to 
indude  all  the  works  now  under  the  Alkali  Act  and  all  works  of  a 
similar  nature  liable  to  be  established.  Nor  would  it  be  necessary  to 
fix  a  numerical  limit  of  the  amount  of  each  substance  that  may  be 
discharged  into  the  air ;  it  would  be  sufficient  to  enact  that  the  best 
means  must  be  adopted  to  prevent  such  emission.  Perhaps  one  ground 
for  avoiding  this  comprehensive  classification  of  noxious  gases,  and  for 
continuing  the  effort  to  name  separately  every  manufacturing  process 
from  which  such  gases  might  emanate,  has  been  the  necessity  of  charging 
an  annual  registration  fee  on  the  owner  of  every  work  coming  within 
the  purview  of  the  Act.  The  difliculty,  however,  exists  perhaps  more 
in  the  legal  mind  than  would  be  found  in  practice,  and  the  necessity  of 
exacting  a  registration  fee,  on  which  the  difficulty  rests,  has  been  disputed 
by  many. 

It  is  now  28  years  since  the  passing  of  the  original  Alkali  Act,  and 
it  may  be  said  that  the  experience  of  its  working  has  fully  borne  out 
the  intentions  of  its  framers.  For  the  purpose  of  its  administration  the 
country  is  divided  into  seven  districts,  each  being  in  charge  of  an 
inspector.  The  whole  staff  being  under  the  superintendence  of  a  chief 
inspector.  It  has  been  found  necessary  to  institute  but  few  prosecutions 
for  contraventions  of  the  provisions  of  the  Act,  the  effort  being  to 
prevent  such  infractions  by  activity  on  the  part  of  the  inspectors.  No 
notice  is  given  of  their  visits,  which  may  be  made  either  by  day  or 
night. 

If  experience  has  shown  the  necessity  for  any  amendment  in  the 
Act  it  is  only  in  the  direction  akeady  indicated,  namely,  that  of 
rendering  the  schedule  of  Works  which  come  within  its  soope  more 
oomprehensive  by  naming  the  noxious  gases  which  it  is  desired  to 
control,  rather  than  by  ^>edfyi;ig  the  prooeeses  of  manufacture  in 
connexion  with  which  these  gases  are  liable  to  be  emitted. 
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Les  Falsifications  des  Fs^tdts  commerciau  et  les  Mesnres 
intemationales  pour  leu  Sdpression. 

PAB 

Le  Dr,  P.  P.  van  Hamel  Boos,  (Amsterdam.) 
♦— » 

Voici  ma  premiere  th^se  : — 
1^.  Ily  a  lieu — eu  dgard  aux  falsifications  ohservies  dans  les  divers 

pays — d^exprimer  le  vceu  qv^il  s'etablisse  une  entente  internationale 

visant  la  rSpression  des  falsifications  des  articles  commerciaux  en 

gdnSral. 

Tout  le  monde  est  d'accord  que  les  gouvemements  doivent  s'en- 
tr'aider  pour  la  repression  des  fraudes  ;  on  a  discut^  cette  question  au 
Gongres  de  la  Haye,  de  Bruxelles  et  de  Yienne,  et  n^anmoins,  tout 
convaincu  que  I'on  soit  de  la  n^cessit^  de  cette  entente  internationale, 
tout  bienveillant  que  Ton  soit  dans  les  diff^rents  Congr^s  pour  se 
promettre  une  aide  r^ciproque — rien  ne  se  cree  par  rapport  a  cette 
question  si  importante. 

II  serait  injuste  de  ne  pas  reconnattre  que  des  lois  ont  et^  promul- 
gu^es  pour  la  repression  nationale  des  falsifications,  depuis  que  les 
Congr^s  ont  fixe  Tattention  sur  ce  point,  et  la  ^'  Bevue  internationale 
des  Falsifications  '*  que  je  dirige,  prouve  ce  qui  depuis  bient6t  cinq  ans 
a  ete  fait  dans  cette  voie.  Mais  en  lisant  cette  mdme  Bevue  on  doit  se 
dire :  comment  se  peut-il,  qu'il  y  ait  presque  partout  des  lois  sev^res 
contre  les  fraudes  alimentaires  et  que  pourtant  il  j  ait  tons  les  mois  des 
falsifications  observees,  soit  en  Am^rique,  ou  en  France,  ou  en  Allemagne, 
ou  en  Italic,  etc.  etc.  ? 

Au  Congr^s  de  Vienne,  ou  j'avais  I'honneur  de  traiter  aussi  le  sujet 
des  falsifications,  j'ai  compart  les  produits  falsifies  aux  pauvres  Boh^- 
miens  dont  personne  ne  Toulait  dans  son  propre  pays,  mais  que  les 
divers  gouvemements  essayaient  d'envoyer  aux  fronti^res  voisines.  Je 
crois  qu'une  grande  pwrtie  des  falsifications  r^sultent  de  tels  envois 
r^ciproques^non  par  les  gouvemements  bien  entendu ! — ^mais  par  les 
commerfants  malhonndtes  qui  se  garderaient  bien  de  vendre  leurs 
produits  malsains  dans  leurs  procures  pays,  vu  les  lois,  mais  qui  sont  tr^ 
pen  soucieux  g'il  s'agit  de  la  sant^  des  Strangers  et  qui  ne  se  g^nent  pas, 
mdme  d'empoisonner  quelquefois  lentement  les  gens  qui  ont  le  malheur 
de  se  trouver  bors  leurs  fronti&res.  II  va  sans  dire  qu'il  y  a  en  outre 
malbeureusement  encore  assez  de  falsificateurs  de  profession  qui,  non 
contents  du  gain  illicite  des  exportations,  t&chent  de  faire  6couler  leurs 
produits  dans  leur  pays  m6me.  L'audace  de  ces  fraudenrs  est  quelquefois 
sans  pareille  et  ils  essayent  tout  pour  d^router  les  chimistes  et  experts. 
En  voici  un  exemple.  H  se  pr^senta,  11  y  a  quelque  temps,  un  soi- 
disant  '^  fabricant "  de  farine  que  me  dit,  dtre  la  dupe  de  mauvaises 
pratiques  de  concurrents  qui  pr^tendaient  que  sa  farine  ^tait  falsifi^e. 
II  me  donna  un  ^cbantillon  qu'il  avait  pr^par^  lui-m^me^-donc  il  ^tait 
e&T  qu'il  n'y  avait  que  du  froment  dedans,  ce  qu'il  voulait  prouver  par 
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mon  analyse.  Mon  examen  d^montra  qu'il  y  avait  de  la  farine  de  riz  en 
grande  quantity.  Le  falsi ficateur  rCavait  pas  cru  que  P examen  pourrait 
diceler  la  farine  de  riz  et  la  pr6tendue  mauvaise  pratique  et  la  siiret£ 
qu'il  donnait  de  ravoir  fabiiqu^  lui-m^me,  n'^tuent  qu'un  pretexte  pour 
d^pister  le  ehimiste !  Mais  en  dehors  des  cas  de  falsifications  dont  la 
base  est  le  gain  illicite,  mon  experience,  assez  longue  dans  la  mati^re, 
m'a  fait  connattre  des  faits  qui  n'ont  rien  k  faire  avec  la  fraude  et  qu'il 
est  extr^ment  important  de  citer,  puisqu'il  s'agit  de  la  protection  du 
commerce  honn^te.     Cette  question  m'am^ne  f^  ma  seconde  proposition  : 

V.  n  estdSsirable  que  les  divers  ffouvemements  f assent  rSdigtrun  code 
indiquant  la  composition  normale  des  articles  commerciaux  en 
gdniral  et  des  substances  alimentaires  en  particulier.  Ce  code 
devrait  dans  chaque  pays  servir  de  base  aux  jugements  pour  cause 
de  falsification.  Les  divers  gouvememenis  s*obligeraient  a  se 
tenir  au  courant  de  ces  codes  et  des  changements  qi^il  seraU 
nScessaire  d^y  apporter, 

Quelques  exemples  suffiront  pour  d^montrer  la  n^cessit^  absolue  de 
cette  mesure.  Prenons  le  lait :  Le  lait  qui  est  consid^r^  en  Hollaude 
conmie  suffisant  quand  il  renferme  11 '5  ^/^  de  matieres  solides  et  2*5  ^/ 
degraisse,  est  jug6  falsifi6  aux  fitats-Unis  qui  n'acceptent  que  12  f^  13  ^/^ 
(selon  la  saison)  de  matieres  solides  et  3  ^/^  de  graisse.  Le  vin  qui  contient 
plus  de  2  gr.  de  sulfate  de  potasse  par  litre  est  eonsid^r^  come  falsifi^  en 
France,  tandis  qu'il  y  a  i  I'etranger  des  vins  k  plus  de  2  gr.  qui  ne  sont 
pas  refus^.  Je  pourrais  citer  encore  le  beurre  concernant  la  teneur  en 
eau,  cas^ine  et  sel ;  le  chocolat  concernant  sa  teneur  en  f ^ule,  en  sels 
inorganiques  (potasse)  et  en  sucre ;  le  poivre,  etc. ;  mais  je  crois  que  ces 
exemples  suffisent  pour  d^montrer  qu'un  marchand  honndte,  en  exportant 
les  marchandises  jug^es  normales  dans  son  pays,  pent  s'exposer  au 
danger  de  la  confiscation  de  ses  marchandises  et  risquer  son  honneur  en 
exportant  dans  les  pays,  oil  les  vues  des  chimistes  sont  autres  que  dans 
le  sien. 

Si  un  Codex,  alimentarius,  rMigi  par  une  Commission  comp^tente 
et  dement  ^lue  par  les  divers  gouvemements,  6tait  adopte  dans  tons  les 
pays,  ces  faits — d^plorables  sous  tous  les  rapports — seraient  tout  f^  fait 
impossibles,  puisque  les  marchands  pourraient  se  convaincre  d'abord 
si  telle  ou  telle  marchandise  serait  accept^  ou  non  dans  le  pays  en 
question.  Ces  commissions  auraient,  il  est  vrai,  une  t^he  tr^  difficile, 
mais  pourtant  il  me  parait  que  leur  travail  pourrait  ^tre  facility  d'une 
mani^re  considerable,  en  profitant  des  analyses  de  tant  de  produits  d^j^ 
publi^es  de  chimistes  comp^tents.  Quant  f^  I'organisation  d'une  teUe 
commission,  je  crois  qu'elle  devrait  £tre  compos^e  en  partie  de  chimistes 
de  m6decins,  de  juristes  et  d'ing^nieurs.  S'il  y  avait  lieu  on  pourrait 
demander  I'avis  de  fabricants  s^rieux  des  diff^rents  produits  pour  rester 
dans  les  limites  de  I'^qnite  envers  I'industrie.  tPai  propose  au  Congr^  de 
Vienne  I'institution  de  laboratoires,  soit  aux  fronti^res,  soit  aux  docks 
poor  la  repression  des  fraudes.  Mais  guide  par  mon  experience  des 
demieres  annees,  je  crois  que  cette  mesure,  la  seule  que  je  considere 
efficacey  doit  ^tre  pricidie  de  la  composition  du  dit  code  que  chaque 
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natimi  ponrrait  rediger  selon  ses  propres  id6es  et  les  circonstances  locales 
qui,  sans  aucun  doute,  ont  une  grande  influence  sur  la  composition  des 
produits.  II  va  sans  dire  que  ce  code  pourrait  etre  amende  et  addition nS, 
s'il  y  avait  lieu. 

L'id^e  d'une  tel  code  a  6t&  ^mise  d6ja  en  1876  par  le  Conseil 
sup^rieur  d'Hygi^ne  en  Belgique  "  qui  a  recommand6  la  redaction  d'une 
^*  instruction  devant  servir  de  guide  aux  administrations  communales,  et 
^'  indiquant  a  la  fois  la  composition  normale  des  substances  alimentaires 
"  et  les  moyens  les  plus  faciles  pour  en  constater  I'alteration  et  la  falsifi- 
"  cation."*  Ma  proposition  tend  a  g^n6raliser  cette  idee  pour  tons  les 
peuples,  afin  de  servir  Traiment  de  base  k  une  entente  Internationale 
efficace,  rhais  sans  prescrire  aux  savants  les  m^thodes,  puisque  je  considdre 
le  vrai  principe  liberal  dans  la  science :  respecter  toutes  les  opinions 
accuses  et  bas^  sur  des  faits  bien  constates. 


->^o^o-^ 


DISCUSSION. 
Dr.  Abbott  (Boston,  U.S.A.)  said  that  the  lav  which  regulated 
offensive  trades  in  Massachusetts  dated  from  1697,  but  had  been  amended 
from  time  to  time.  The  duty  of  enforcing  it  devolved  primarily  on  the 
looal  authorities,  but  if  they  failed  to  act  the  State  Board  could  proceed 
independently.  The  first  object  of  the  law  wae  to  assign  places  wha« 
offensiye  trades  could  be  carried  on.  The  present  law  of  Massaohusette 
relating  to  food  and  drags  dated  from  1882.  Samples  were  examined  by 
the  State  Board.  The  law  required  that  three-fifths  of  the  appropriation 
of  $11,500  (£2,800)  should  be  spent  in  enforcing  the  law  relating  to  milk 
and  milk  products.  The  principal  articles  (besides  milk  and  butter) 
found  to  be  falsified  were  spices,  syrups,  honey,  cream  of  tartar,  vinegar, 
molasses,  and  maple  sugar  and  its  syrup.  Most  of  these  were  commercial 
frauds,  not  hai*mM  adulterations. 


The  Extent  to  which  the  State  should  ezercise  Control  in  the 
Interest  of  Public  Health  over  the  Sale  of  Poisons. 

G.  Danfobd  Thomas,  M.D.,  Coroner  for  London  and  Middlesex. 


On  reference  to  the  Beport  of  the  B^istrar-Gkneral  for  1889, 1 
find  that  15,025  persons  died  during  the  year  from  what  are  termed 
violent  deaths,  and  that  of  this  number  636  were  &om  the  ^ects  of 
poison ;  excluding  authentic  cases  of  suicide,  which  number  260,  there 
are  left  376  cases  of  death  arising  from  poison,  classified  as  oceorring 
from  accident  or  negligence.  The  various  poisons  recorded  as  causing 
these   deaths    were   arsenic,    mercury,    lead,    copper,    lunar    caustic, 

*  Voir  Revue  intemationale  des  falsifications  (Amsterdam)  2*  Ajm6e,  p.  194,  article 
de  M.  D.  A.  van  Bastelaer. 
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ammonia,  caustic  soda,  caustic  potash,  phosphorous,  solpharic  acid, 
nitric  acid,  hydrochloric  acid,  carholic  acid,  carbonic  add,  turpentine, 
poraffine,  opimn,  laudanum,  morphia,  cordial,  soothing  syrup,  par^oric, 
chlcvodjne,  alcohol,  chloral,  atropine,  belladonna,  iodine,  pmsaic  add, 
oil  of  almonds,  cyanide  of  potassium,  aconite,  colcfaicum,  strychnia, 
nux-vomica,  cocaine,  antipyrine,  Steedman's  powders,  and  Burnett's 
disinfectant;  and  besides  these,  a  few  deaths  were  attributed  to  the 
eating  of  fungi,  poisonous  weeds,  and  poisonous  fish. 

The  records  of  the  coroner's  ooort  would  reveal,  in  detail,  exactly 
how  and  under  what  circumstances  these  deaths  occurred,  and  how, 
when,  and  where,  and  in  what  form  the  particular  poison  causing  each 
death  was  obtained  and  taken.  Such  records  are  well  known  to  medicfd 
men,  and,  therefore,  unnecessary  to  be  repeated  in  detail  here.  Most 
of  these  poisons  have  been  taken  in  mistake  for  something  else,  or  taken  as 
overdoses  of  medical  preparations  the  dangerous  contents  of  which  were 
unknown  to  the  consumers.  Despite  the  regulations  and  precautions 
which,  to  a  certain  extent,  are  imposed  in  this  country  by  law  on  the 
sale  of  poisons,  the  would-be  suidde  manages  to  obtain  what  he  wants 
in  one  way  or  another,  and  even,  indeed,  if  effectually  hindered  in  this 
method  of  self-destruction,  would  readily  find  some  other  means  to 
accomplish  his  object.  But,  as  I  have  mentioned,  the  larger  number  of 
deaths  from  poisons  are  classified  as  from  ^^  misadventure  " — ^using  tiie 
word  as  opposed  to  a  suicide  or  the  wilful  a<^  of  some  other  person. 
In  some  instances,  ^neglect,"  not  necessarily  of  a  criminal  character, 
may  rightly  be  attributed,  either  to  the  deceased  person  himself,  or  to 
the  careless  act  of  someone  else.  In  the  same  year  (1889)  63  deaths 
occurred  where  the  kind  of  poison  was  not  stated.  As  far  as  the  large 
majority  of  deaths  from  poison  is  concerned,  we  can  obtain  fairly 
reliable  facts  and  statistics ;  but  it  is  impossible  to  even  estimate  the 
large  number  of  persons  who  may  suffer  either  from  acute  or  chronic 
poisoning,  who  may  recover  or  who  do  not  die  from  the  immediate  effects 
of  the  poisonous  drug.  Hospital  records  would  reveal  a  considerable 
number,  but  to  this  must  be  added  those  which  every  medical  man  in 
practice  encounters  from  time  to  time. 

It  is  well  known  that  some  of  the  poisons  in  the  list  I  have  given 
are  contained  in  many  of  the  proprietary  and  so-called  patent  medicines 
and  nostrums,  which  are  largely  sold  to  the  public,  who  procure  and 
consume  them  without  any  knowledge  of  what  they  contain.  It  is  true 
that,  on  analysis,  many  of  these  are  found  to  contain  harmless  ingredients, 
but  a  large  number  of  them  contain  **  concealed  poisons,"  such  as 
morphia  and  the  various  preparations  of  opium,  prussic  acid,  antimony, 
and  other  poisonous  drugs  as  found  in  chlorodyne,  black  drop,  soothing 
syrups,  some  balsams  and  elixirs,  teething  powders,  <fcc.  Even  in  so- 
called  blood  mixtures,  arsenic  and  iodine  of  potassium  have  been  dis- 
covered in  quantities  capable  of  producing  poisonous  results.  Dr. 
Hubbard,  in  his  excellent  pamphlet  on  "  Homicide  as  a  Misadventure," 
says,  ** Disasters  not  inaptly  tei'med  "runaway  knocks  at  death's  door** 
are  constantly  occurring,  the  most  frequent  of  which  is  profound  coma 
for  many  hours.    These  have  no  public  register ;  they  are  only  recorded 
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on  the  **  tablet  of  the  memory  "  of  the  members  of  the  hxxnlj  in  which 
^*  they  occur,  and  in  the  diaries  of  medical  men." 

Having  briefly  referred  to  the  deaths  and  cases  of  poisoning  that 
arise,  in  so  many  instances,  horn  preventible  causes,  I  would  draw  atten- 
tion to  the  sources  from  which  these  poisons  are  obtained,  and  the 
facility  with  which  many  of  these  are  sold  and  purchased ;  and  then, 
after  mentioning  the  existing  regulations  affecting  the  sale  oi  poisons 
in  their  naked  and  concealed  forms,  as  permitted  in  England,  I  will 
endeavour  to  suggest  what  further  regulations  might,  with  advantage, 
be  adopted  in  this  country  as  a  means  of  lessening  the  mortality  from 
poisoning,  and  reducing  the  dangers  to  health  and  life,  which  now  exist 
from  the  indiscriminate  sale  of  proprietary  and  other  medicines  con- 
taining ^^concefded  poisons."  There  are  three  Acts  of  Parliament 
regulating  the  sale  of  poisons.  The  Arsenic  Act,  1861,  and  two 
Pharmacy  Acts,  1852  and  1868  respectively.  These  Pharmacy  Acts 
contain  two  schedules  of  poisons,  and  when  a  poison  contained  in  either 
schedule  is  sold,  it  must  be  labelled  with: — 1.  Name  of  article. 
2.  The  word '^  poison."  3.  The  name  and  address  of  the  seller;  and, 
in  addition  to  this,  when  any  poison  in  Schedule  I.  is  sold,  there  must 
be  an  entry  made  in  the  poison  book  as  to :  1.  Date  of  sale.  2.  Name 
and  address  of  purchaser.  3.  Name  and  quantity  of  article.  4.  Purpose 
for  which  it  is  wanted ;  and  further,  it  is  not  to  be  sold  unless  the  pur- 
chaser is  known  to,  or  introduced  by,  some  person  known  to  the  seller. 
The  following  are  the  lists  of  the  poisons  contained  in  the  schedules 
referred  to: — 

Schedules  of  Poisons. 
Parti. 
Arsenic,  and  its  preparations ;  aconite,  and  its  preparations.  Alka- 
loids:— all  poisonous  vegetable  alkaloids  and  their  salts;  atropine, 
and  its  preparations  ;  cantharides ;  corrosive  sublimate ;  cyanide  of 
potassium,  and  all  metallic  cyanides  and  their  preparations;  emetic 
tartar;  ergot  of  rye,  and  its  preparations  ;  prussic  acid,  and  its 
preparations ;  savin,  and  its  oil ;  strychnine,  and  its  preparations ; 
vermin  killers,  if  containing  poisons. 

Part  II. 

Almonds,  essential  oil  of  (unless  deprived  of  prussic  acid) ;  bella- 
donna, and  its  preparations;  cantharides,  tincture,  and  all  vesicating 
liquid  preparations  of  ;  chloroform  ;  chloral  hydrate,  and  its  prepa- 
rations ;  corrosive  sublimate,  preparations  of ;  morphia,  preparations 
of ;  nux- vomica,  and  its  preparations  ;  opium,  and  its  preparations ; 
and  preparations  of  poppies.  Oxalic  acid ;  precipitate,  red  (red  oxide 
of  mercury)  ;  precipitate  white  (ammoniated  mercury) ;.  vermin  killers, 
containing  poisons  as  in  schedule. 

Now  it  will  at  once  be  seen  that  there  are  a  large  number  of  poisons 
not  included  in  the  above  lists,  and  these  can  be  purchased  without 
restrictions  from  anyone  who  likes  to  sell  them.  For  example,  carbolic 
acid,  nitric  acid,  hydrochloric  acid,  sulphuric  acid,  phosphorous  (as  rat 
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poison),  can  be  procured  at  most  chandlers'  and  oil  shops,  from  one 
pennyworth  upwards,  by  any  person,  of  any  age ;  and  they  can  be  sold, 
and  often  are,  in  any  kind  of  vessel — ginger-beer  bottle  or  teacup— 
without  cork,  label,  or  indication  of  any  kind  as  to  the  nature  of  the 
contents.  Poisons  bought  in  this  way  cause  a  large  number  of  the 
deaths  &om  poisoning,  classified  under  the  headings  of  misadventure  and 
suicide.  I  should  mention  that  the  wholesale  dealers  are  exempt  &om 
the  operation  of  these  Acts,  so  that  any  quantity  of  poisons  could  be 
procured  through  them  without  restrictions.  A  photographer  told  me 
that  he  had  only  to  send  his  boy  to  the  wholesale  house,  and  he  could 
obtain  as  much  cyanide  of  potassium  as  he  wanted,  without  any  difficulty. 
Besides  then,  the  chemist  and  druggist,  the  chandler  and  oil-shop 
keepers,  who  sell  poisons,  there  are  about  13,600  tradesmen  in  Great 
Britain  (other  than  those  mentioned)  consisting  of  grocers,  linendrapers, 
general  storekeepers,  and  others  who  are  dealing  in  mysterious  and 
secret  medicines,  many  of  them  containing  poisons,  the  nature  and 
property  of  which  are  absolutely  imknown  to  the  vendors.  In  the  year 
1888  there  were  in  Ghreat  Britain  21,600  licences  taken  out  for  the  sale 
of  patent  and  proprietary  medicines.  Comparatively  speaking,  there  are 
very  lew  patent  medicines.  The  composition  of  a  really  jMi/en/  medicine 
is  known,  and  can  be  seen  at  the  Patent  Office.  Thejwoprietary  medicine 
Ls  H  secret  preparation,  and  hence  preferred  by  the  owner ;  but  both  bear 
Inland  Bevenue  stamps,  and  are  vaguely  termed  by  the  public  "  patent 
medicines."  Over  200,000/.  was  realised  by  the  Government  last  year 
from  the  sale  of  medicine  stamps,  and  about  6,000/.  for  licences  to  sell. 
These  figures  will  give  some  idea  of  the  extent  of  the  sale  which  takes 
place  annually  in  Ghreat  Britain,  in  secret  remedies,  and  it  is  also  a 
painful  record  of  what  charlatanism  and  quackery  are  able  to  achieve  in 
this  so-called  enlightened  age.  How  far,  then,  should  the  State  interfere 
as  regards  the  health  of  the  people  in  the  sale  of  poisons,  and  of  secret 
medicines  containing  poisons  ?  In  making  regulations,  care  has  been 
taken  not  to  hamper  the  requirements  of  trade,  and,  bearing  this  in 
mind,  I  would  respectfully  submit  that  even  if  much  stricter  regulations 
were  enforced,  the  purchaser,  whether  wholesale  or  retail,  would  not  be 
subject  to  one-half  the  restrictions  he  has  to  submit  to  if  he  desires 
to  remove  a  cask  of  wine  or  spirits  from  a  bonded  warehouse  at  the 
Docks. 

As  an  amendment  to  the  Pharmacy  Acts  I  would  remove  such 
poisons  as  morphia,  laudanum,  chloroform,  nux  vomica,  belladonna,  and 
chloral-hydrate,  corrosive  sublimate,  from  the  second  to  the  first  list  of 
poisons,  and  all  those  poisons  already  mentioned  that  can  be  procured  at 
the  oil-shops  should  at  once  be  placed  in  List  No.  2,  so  as  to  ensure 
their  being  properly  labelled  as  directed  by  the  Act.  I  would  further 
make  it  compulsory  that  all  such  liquid  poisons  should  be  sold  in  a 
distinctively  coloured  bottle,  and  that  no  one  under  the  age  of  16  years 
should  be  served  at  all.  Such  regulations  would  inflict  hardship  upon 
no  one.  With  r^ard  to  the  sale  of  proprietary  and  secret  medicines 
containing  poisonous  drugs,  I  would  have  the  contents  clearly  expressed 
on  the  label,  and  the  word  poison  added  as  required  in  the  sale  of  such 
poisons  under  the  present  Acts. 
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Let  tis  see  what  the  Japanese  are  doing  in  this  matter.  They  have 
established  a  public  laboratory  for  the  analysis  of  chemicals  and  patent 
medicines.  The  proprietors  are  bound  to  supply  a  sample,  with  the 
names  and  proportions  of  the  ingredients,  directions  for  its  use,  and  an 
explanation  of  the  supposed  efficacy.  During  the  year  1889  there  were 
no  fewer  than  11,904  applicants  for  licences  to  prepare  and  sell  148,091 
patent  and  secret  medicines.  Permission  for  the  sale  of  58,638  different 
kinds  was  granted,  8,592  were  prohibited,  9,918  were  ordered  to  be 
discountenanced,  and  70,943  remained  still  to  be  reported  on.  The 
majority  of  those  authorised  to  be  sold  were  of  no  efficacy,  and  but 
few  were  really  remedial  agents.  The  sale  of  these  was  not  prohibited, 
as  they  were  not  dangerous  to  the  health  of  the  people. 

In  Italy ^  only  as  recently  as  January  1st  of  the  present  year,  the 
sale  of  secret  remedies  became  subject  to  the  following  regulations  :— 
The  composition,  as  to  the  quality  and  quantity  of  the  active  substances 
contained  must  be  ¥rritten  on  the  labels  and  on  the  advertisements;  no 
special  therapeutic  virtue  or  indication  shall  be  attributed  to  tibem  either 
on  the  label  or  advertisement ;  they  shall  be  sold  only  by  chemists  under 
the  vigilance  of  the  sanitary  authorities  and  with  medical  prescriptions. 

In  France  the  pharmacier  is  forbidden  to  sell  secret  remedies  or 
even  to  keep  them  on  his  premises  under  heavy  penalties. 

In  Germany  the  chemist  may  sell  patent  medicines,  when  ordered  by 
the  prescription  of  the  physician.  He  must  not  sell  secret  remedies. 
All  patent  medicines  sold  by  the  chemist  must  be  prepared  under  special 
supervision,  and  according  to  the  rules  of  the  pharmacopoeia. 

In  America  the  law  varies  in  each  State,  but  speaking  g«[ierally 
much  reform  is  needed. 

Other  nations  seem  'va  advance  of  Great  Britain  in  the  interests  of 
the  public  health  as  regards  the  precautions  taken  in  the  sale  of  poisons 
and  of  secret  medicines  containing  poisonous  drugs.  We  might  wisely 
in  many  respects  follow  their  example. 

I  have  one  further  suggestion  to  make  as  regf^ds  the  sale  of  secret 
remedies.  I  would  make  all  proprietary  medicines  really  patent,  I 
would  abolish  licences  to  sell  them,  and  I  would  confine  the  sale  to 
chemists  and  druggists  only. 


->-=o^>o^-<- 


DISOUSSION. 

X>r.  Littlejohn  said  that  from  his  long  experience  as  surgeon  of 
police  in  Edinburgh  he  concurred  in  the  oonclasions  of  Dr.  Danford 
Thomas,  and  cordially  agreed  that  farther  legislation  was  necessary.  He 
strongly  disapproved  of  the  unreBtaicted  sale  of  laadaanm  among  all 
classes  of  the  community. 

Brigade  Surgeon  McChuim  (delegate  from  the  Govemment  of 
Mysore,  India)  drew  attention  to  the  great  loss  of  life  occaaioaed  by 
the  unrestricted  sale  of  poisons  in  .India,  and  the  total  afoeence  of  any 
enactment  to  check  this. 

Mr.  Carteigha  (President  of  the  Pharmacentieal  Society  of  Great 
Britain)  said  that  from  his  official  position  he  bad  much  information  on 
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ihia  subject,  wid  In  the  pablio  intereet  he  cordially  agreed  with  Dr.  Danford 
Thomas's  coDclnsions.  The  Pharmaceutical  Society  had  fouud  great 
difficulty  in  carrying  out  their  powers  under  the  Pharmacy  Acts.  There 
were  so  many  ways  of  circumrenting  the  Acts  that  it  was  often  almost 
impossible  to  prevent  the  indiscriminate  use  of  statutory  poisons.  Whilst 
pharmaceutical  chemists  only  sold  laudanum,  &o.  under  certain  conditions, 
a  street  huckster  might  sell  any  quantity  if  it  were  mixed  with  treacle 
or  some  other  harmless  material.  Since  the  passing  of  the  Act,  iStke  sale 
of  statutory  poisons  had  diminished,  but  that  of  quack  medicines 
containing  poison  had  increased  enormously.  It  was  well  known  to 
medical  men  that  increased  restriotions  on  the  sale  of  alcohol  were 
followed  by  an  increased  demand  for  nostrums  containing  poison,  an 
additional  reason  why  Dr.  Danford  Thomas's  suggestions  should  receiye 
the  attention  of  the  G^oyemment. 

Dr.  Danford  Thomas  proposed,  and  Dr.  Littlejohn  seconded,  the 
following  Resolution : — 

**  That  in  the  opinion  of  this  Section  of  the  Seventh  International 
Congress  of  Hygiene  and  Demography  it  is  essential  in  the  public 
interest  that  the  existing  law  r^ulating  the  sale  of  poisons  should 
be  amended,  and  greater  restrictions  placed  on  the  sale  of  poisons 
generally  in  all  countries^  and  especially  in  Great  Britain,  India, 
and  the  British  Colonies." 
This  was  earrisd  with  one  dissentient. 


Thursday!  18th  August  189L 


The  Chair  was  occupied  successively  by — 
Dr.  P.  W.  Babbt  (Lcendcm),  and. 
Dr.  Thobnb  Thobnb  (London). 


On  reeeni  Proposals  relating  to  Bwial  aad  Cremation,  and  ths 

Importuoe  of  Sisinfeoling  all  Bodies  Dying  from  Inftctions 

Sisease;  with  Bemarks  on  the  Present  System  of 

OertiflTlng  the  Canse  of  Death. 


BY 


Sir  Hy.  Thompson,  F.B.C.S.,  M.B.  Lond.^  Consulting  Surgeon  to 
University  College  Hospital,  Vice-President  of  the  Sanitary 
Institute,  Honorary  Member  of  the  French  Society  of  Hygiene, 
and  of  the  Eoyal  Italian  Society  of  Hygiene,  Ac.,  &c. 


♦»•»» 


I  propose  to  assume,  in  order  not  to  occupy  unnecessarily  your 
valuable  time,  that  there  can  be  little  or  no  difference  of  opinion 
r^arding  the  accuracy  of  the  following  proposition  :— 
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That  the  bodies  of  those  who  have  recently  died  by  any  or  ahnost 
any  of  the  diseases  generally  known  as  "  zymotic,"  and  thus  classified  by 
the  Begistrar-General  in  this  country,  are  charged  with  elements  which 
have  the  property  of  communicating  the  same  diseases  to  the  bodies  of 
living  persons,  if  brought  into  contact  with  them,  whether  by  inoculation 
or  by  food-admixture. 

The  group  of  diseases  defined  as  "  zymotic "  is  generally  held  to 
be  formed  chiefly  by  the  following :— Small-pox,  measles,  scarkt  fever, 
diphtheria,  whooping-cough,  typhus,  enteric  and  continued  fevers,  with 
some  forms  of  diarrhoea,  and  cholera. 

In  considering  the  mortality  from  these  diseases,  occurring  under 
ordinary  circumstances  in  this  country,  it  will  be  desirable,  first,  to  state 
what  is  the  mortality  arising  from  all  causes,  and  then  to  ascertain  the 
proportion  which  the  group  in  question  bears  to  the  total. 

The  oflScial  reports  of  the  Begistrar-General  for  the  last  three 
years  will  show  this,  extracts  h&vmg  been  prepared  for  the  purpose.  No 
special  outbreak  took  place,  and  the  average  was  rather  lower  than  had 
previously  been  recorded. 

The  number  of  deaths  from  all  causes  in  England  and  Wales 
during  the  last  three  years  is  as  follows : — 

Deaths  in  England  and  Wales  during  1887,  530,758=18-8  per 
1,000.  [Estimated  population,  28,247,151.]  Among  these, 
"  zymotic,"  or  specific  febrile  diseases,  amounted  to  76,205. 

Of  these  530,758  deaths,  the  causes  of  death  were  uncertified  in 
17,465  cases,  or  3*3  per  cent.  (Fiftieth  Annual  Beport  of 
Begistrar-General. — London:    Eyre  and  Spottiswoode.      1888, 

pp.  X,  XII,  XVI.) 

Deaths  in  England  and  Wales  during  1888,510,971=17*8  per 
1,000.  [Estimated  population,  28,628,804.]  Among  these, 
"  zymotic,"  or  specific  febrile  diseases,  amounted  to  60,166  cases. 

Of  these  510,971  deaths,  the  causes  of  death  were  uncertified  in 
15,747  cases,  or  3*1  per  cent.  (Fifty-first  Annual  Beport  of 
the  Begistrar-General. — London :  Eyre  and  Spottiswoode.  1 889, 
pp.  vni,  X,  xvu.) 

Deaths  in  England  and  Wales  during  1889,  618,363= 17 -9  per 
1,000.  [Estimated  population,  29,015,613.]  Among  these 
**  zymotic,"  or  specific  febrile  disease,  amounted  to  69,776  cases. 

Of  these  518,353  deaths,  the  causes  of  death  were  uncertified  in 
15,100  cases,  or  2*9  per  cent.,  a  smaller  proportion  than  in  any 
preceding  year.  In  Wales  it  was  larger  than  in  any  other 
locality,  being  5*9  per  cent.  In  Middlesex  it  was  smallest,  being 
only  0  •  7  per  cent.  (Fifty-second  Annual  Beport  of  the  Begistrar- 
General. — London:  Eyre  and  Spottiswoode.  1890,  pp.  vin, 
xvin,  XIX.) 

Deaths  in  Scotland  during  1888,71,174=19-6  per  1,000;  from 
zymotic  diseases,  7,974. 

Of  these  71,174  deaths  the  causes  of  death  were  uncertified  in 
5,029  cases,  or  7' 1  per  cent.,  but  in  ver}-  varpng  proportions  in 
different  localities. 
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Thus,  in  Edinburgh^  they  were  10'  1  per  cent,  of  the  total  number. 
Glasgow  „  41  „  „ 

Aberdeen  ,,  1*6  „  „ 

Greenock  „  5*7  »»  ,» 

Shetland  (island  of)    57*6  „  ,» 

Counties  of  Boss  and 

Cromarty  -  42*9  „  „ 

Invemess  they  were    32*9  ,,  >, 

Stirling  „  4*9  „  „ 

Dumbarton       ,,  3*4  ,y  „ 

Peebles  „  2*2  „  „ 

Selkirk  „  1*9  „  „ 

(Thirty-fourth  Annual  Report  of  the  Registrar-Gteneral  in  Scotland. 
— ^Edinburgh :  Neill  and  Co.     1890,  pp.  xxvi  and  lvi.) 

It  thus  i^pears  that  the  mean  mortality  from  zymotic  diseases 
daring  the  last  three  years  amounts  to  68,382  per  annum  in  England  and 
Wales  alone.  Of  this  large  proportion,  namely,  more  than  one-eighth 
of  the  total  mortality,  it  must  be  pointed  out  that  each  case  was  not 
merely  a  focus  of  infection  while  living,  but  was  capable  of  actively 
propagating  disease  after  death.  At  that  period  this  actinty  is  at  its 
maximum ;  becoming  less  from  various  chemical  changes  which  follow 
their  natural  course  afterwards,  largely,  no  doubt,  through  oxidation 
from  exposure,  the  nature  of  some  of  these  changes  not  having  yet  been 
completely  studied  and  ascertained. 

For  the  sake  of  the  living  and  healthy  population,  the  question  of 
rendering  those  dead  by  zymotic  diseases  innocuous,  is  one  of  supreme 
importance.  The  nearly  69,000  foci  of  communicable  disease  scattered 
annually  throughout  our  country  cannot  fail  to  extend  injurious 
influences  to  others.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  this  large  number 
of  deaths  from  maladies  which  are  mostly  preventible  is  itself  partly 
•due  to  the  fact  that  the  dead  body  is  permitted  to  propagate  disease  to 
the  living.  Could  we  arrest  at  once  and  completely  the  injuriously 
active  forces  which  pervade  it,  a  marked  diminution  would  be  apparent 
in  the  progress  of  many  a  local  pestilence. 

Questions  touching  the  isolation  of  cases  during  illness,  their 
sanitary  condition,  and  the  employment  of  disinfectants  during  life, 
have  hitherto  largely  occupied  the  public  as  well  as  the  medical  pro- 
fession; and  their  study  has  been  followed  by  remarkably  successful 
results.  Illustrations  of  these  it  will  be  wholly  superfluous  for  me  to 
adduce.  The  management  of  infectious  disease  during  life  is  not  within 
our  scope  to-day.  The  question  here  before  us  is, — "  What  is  the  best 
mode  of  arresting  the  progress  of  infection  when  death  occurs,  so  that 
diseased  remains  shall  not  injure  the  living,  whose  right  to  protection  is 
now  the  all-important  consideration  ?  " 

A  long  experience  has  demonstrated  that  all  methods  of  dealing  with 
the  dead  body,  which  have  for  their  object  its  conservation  entire  when 
it  is  charged  with  infectious  elements,  permit  these  to  be  disseminated,  and 
have  often  occasioned  fresh  outbreaks,  especially  in  periods  o{  epidemic 
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visitation.  The  intricate,  continuous,  and  universally  pervading  natural 
network  of  watercourse  beneath  the  surface  of  the  soil,  associated  as  it  is 
with  innumerable  artificial  wells,  reservoirs,  and  channels  of  every 
description  for  distributing  water  and  collecting  sewage,  form  a  system 
unseen,  yet  scarcely  imaginable  in  regard  of  its  extent,  by  those  who 
have  not  practically  studied  it  and  realised  the  complexity  of  its 
ramifications.  In  a  densely  populated  country  this  system  presents, 
perhaps,  the  most  formidable  social  health  problem  which  the  sanitarian 
has  to  encounter. 

The  history  of  the  chief  epidemics  of  the  last  60  years  in  this 
country,  and  of  the  local  outbreaks  of  fever,  diphtheria,  scarlet  fever, 
small-pox,  &c.,  offer  innumerable  examples  of  propagation  and  extension 
of  these  diseases,  due  mainly,  if  not  entirely,  to  the  failure  to  prevent 
poisoning  of  the  watercourses,  not  only  by  excreta  during  life,  but  by 
dead  bodies  committed  to  the  soil : — bodies  which  are  deposited  there 
solely  in  obedience  to  a  sentiment  that  it  is  necessary  to  preserve  the 
integrity  of  their  form  and  the  unaltered  condition  of  their  elements ; 
—-elements  at  that  moment  so  destructive  and  so  mobile. 

I  have  no  need  to  dilate  on  these  facts,  their  fatal  influence  is  a 
part  of  our  national  history. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  shall  not  ignore  the  fact  that  diseased  bodies 
may,  in  certain  soils,  in  exceptionally  favourable  situations,  be  deposited 
with  the  object  just  named,  and  that  in  the  course  of  three  or  four  years, 
perhaps,  the  chief  danger  may  be  dissipated  without  ascertainable  barm 
to  others.  Extreme  precautions  must  always  be  taken  to  preserve  the 
encroachment  of  population  on  these  favoured  spots,  or  no  hope  of  their 
harmlessness  can  be  maintained. 

Then  in  these  light,  dry  soils  and  elevated  spots,  the  most 
salubrious,  by  the  way,  that  we  possess  for  human  habitation  (for  which 
purpose,  so  long  as  they  are  used  as  burying-grounds,  they  are  totally 
disqualified)  it  may  be  feasible  to  adopt  interment  in  perishable  coffins  or 
in  close  contact  with  the  soil  itself,  and  thus  to  ensure  a  quicker  process 
of  decomposition  of  the  body  than  occurs  in  heavier  soil,  or  when  it  is 
confined  in  the  more  solid  coffins  hitherto  employed. 

But  it  ought  never  to  be  forgotten  that  the  perishable  coffin,  if  safe 
in  exceptional  circumstances,  becomes  most  dangerous  in  burying- 
grounds  where  any  communication  exists  with  the  great  network  of 
watercourses  described,  and  always  associated  with  populous  districts. 
It  is  during  the  early  weeks  or  months  which  follow  death,  that  the 
poison  of  the  diseased  body  is  at  its  maximum,  both  as  regards  force  and 
quantity.  You  open  wide  the  doors  for  the  exit  of  such  infection  when 
you  bury  that  body  in  a  basket  or  in  a  perishable  envelope.  Better 
even  in  the  interest  of  the  living  that  you  placed  it  in  the  much  abused 
lead  coffin,  offensive  as  the  results  of  changes  which  take  place  in  these 
sealed  interiors  are — ^when  opened.  For  we  have  at  least  the  right  to 
doubt  whether  specific  morbid  germs  survive  for  many  years  the  re- 
markable organic  transformation  which  slowly  takes  plaeB  within  the 
leadcoffin« 
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All,  the%  that  I  contend  for  is  this:  that,  whatev^  form  <^ 
dealing  with  the  dead  you  adopt  which  demands  as  its  primary  condition 
the  preservation  of  the  body  entire,  some  risk  to  the  living  is  associated 
therewith.  That  risk  may  be  minimised  by  certain  precautions,  but  its 
amount  is  <mly  a  question  of  degree.  It  may  be  formidable,  and  produce 
lamentable  results  when  interment  is  intra-mural'*— as  many  living 
witnesses  can  testify,  since  it  was  a  custom  not  many  years  ago 
universally  followed. 

It  is  less  considerable,  but  is  often  manifest,  in  confined  suburban 
districts,  and  particularly  where  the  central  concourse  of  inhabitanta 
is  a  rapidly  increasing  one. 

The  risk  and  its  results  are  obvious  in  many  country  churchyards^ 
especially  in  low-lying  districts,  on  the  borders  of  rivers  and  water-wajrs,. 
— ^naturally,  for  manifold  reasons,  the  favourite  haunts  of  population. 
Such  situations  form,  in  fact,  the  sites  occupied  by  the  lai^est  part  of 
our  rural  inhabitants  and  by  almost  all  our  towns. 

Finally,  the  risk  is  small  when  confined  to  outlying  uninhabited 
districts  with  a  peculiarly  favourable  s(m1.  But  who  shall  say  when  the 
minimum  of  risk  at  present  there  existing  shall  not  in  our  populous 
country  become  manifestly  greater  ? 

Now  in  regard  to  the  nearly  69,000  bodies  dying  of  zymotic 
diseases,  let  it  be  observed  that  few  of  these  are  within  reach  of  a  choice 
and  almost  safe  locality.  On  the  contrary,  they  are  scattered  throughout 
the  kingdom,  and  the  majority  are  necessarily  interred  in  places  where 
the  germs  of  disease  can  be  readily  carried  into  the  currents  of  the  great 
water  systems  referred  to.  With  these  existing  facts  before  us,  we  have 
moreover  to  provide  for  an  increasing  population  and  for  increasing 
occupation  of  the  land  best  adapted  for  the  purposes  of  habitation. 

I  have  recently  proposed  therefore  that  the  body  of  every  person 
that  has  died  of  zymotic  disease  should  be  at  once  absolutely  dis- 
infected— ^rendered  incapable  of  extending  it, — that  is,  as  soon  as  possible 
after  death,  having  due  r^ard  to  convenience  and  decorum.*  I  know 
only  one  mode  of  effecting  this  object,  namely,  by  submitting  the 
body  to  a  sufficiently  high  temperature.  Placed  in  a  chamber  heated 
to  something  like  1,500''  F.,  about  800^  C,  all  the  fluid  and  gaseous 
matters  are  volatilised  and  escape  as  innocuous  gases.  The  residue 
is  a  heap  of  dry  white  ash,  absolutely  harmless.  An  hour  suffices 
to  complete  the  operation,  and  it  is  in  fact  a  process  of  complete 
desiccation  and  disinfection  by  heat.  When  the  process  is  conducted 
in  a  furnace  it  is  popularly  spoken  of  as  ^'  Cremation."  The  method 
above  described,  however,  constitutes  the  best  and  simplest  way  of 
accomplishing  the  end  proposed,  there  being  no  contact  with  burning 
fuel  or  applied  flame.  I  adopted  it  as  an  experiment  for  the  first 
time  as  long  ago  as  in  1874,  by  means  of  a  Siemens'  furnace,  and 
thus  reduced  a  body  containing  a  large  proportion  of  adipose  tissue, 
and  weighing  about  110  kilogrammes,  in  less  than  an  hour,  the  pure 

*  **  Modern  Cremation/'  2nd  edition :  by  8ir  H.  Thompson,  pp»  1S6,  7. 
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white  ashes  weighing  less  than  two-and-a-half  kilogrammes.*  The 
cost  of  the  proper  apparatus,  and  the  necessity  for  a  full  supplj  of 
gas  hy  which  the  heat  is  obtained,  compelled  the  Cremation  Sodefy 
of  England  at  first,  following  the  example  of  the  society  at  Milan, 
to  employ  a  reverberatory  furnace,  the  most  approyed  form  of  which 
is  now  adopted  at  Woking,  and  with  admirable  results.f  But  the 
remarkable  success  which  has  followed  the  society's  operations  renders 
it  probable  that  before  long  the  system  now  referred  to  will  also  be  in 
operation  and  conducted  under  their  auspices. 

It  is  this  process  of  disinfection  by  high  temperature  that  I  now 
propose  should  be  applied  to  all  bodies  certified  to  have  died  of  in- 
fectious disease,  as  an  act  of  wise  precaution  and  just  regard  for  the 
interests  of  the  living. 

There  is  one  other  course  which  might  be  followed,  less  trust- 
worthy than  the  preceding,  but  infinitely  more  so  than  burial  in  the 
most  favourable  soil.  This  is  the  use  of  a  capacious  coffin,  embedding 
the  body  therein  with  a  large  quantity  of  quicklime,  so  as  to  fill  the 
receptacle  completely,  and  then  burying  in  the  usual  manner. 

I  now  arrive  at  the  latter  and  subordinate  section  of  my  paper,  the 
jnibject  arising  necessarily  and  logically  from  what  has  gone  before. 

In  contemplating  the  gradually  increasing  preference  for  cremation 
to  burial  which  is  being  manifested,  especially  among  the  educated 
classes  both  in  this  country]:  and  abroad,  and  particularly  in  view  of  the 
proposal  to  desiccate  and  disinfect  by  heat  certain  diseased  bodies, 
which  I  advocate  here  to-day ;  it  is  essential  to  demand,  at  the  same 
time,  that  the  official  determination  of  the  causes  of  death  should  in  all 
cases  be  more  complete  than  it  has  hitherto  been  in  this  country.  I 
refer  you  to  the  extracts  from  the  Begistrar-General's  reports  to  show  that 
in  England  and  Wales  some  15,000  deaths  occur  every  year — about 
three  per  cent. — the  causes  of  which  have  not  been  investigated  or 
certified  by  any  person.  In  Scotland  the  proportion  is  far  larger. 
Even  in  the  city  of  Edinburgh  the  uncertified  deaths  in  the  last  report 
'issued  amounted  to  no  less  than  10  per  cent. 

Fully  qualified  medical  men — a  Medical  Officer  of  Health,  for  example, 
is  now  to  be  found  in  almost  every  locality,  with  a  district  under  his 
supervision — should  be  appointed  so  as  to  embrace  the  entire  urban 
and  country  populations.  His  duty  should  be  to  examine  and  certify  in 
-every  case  of  death,  making  an  autopsy  where  desirable,  determining 
whether  a  coroner's  inquest  is  necessary,  and  certifying  when  he  is 

*  Particulars  were  published  in  the  "  Ck>ntemporar7  Reriew/'  London,  March 
1874. 

f  There  is  now  an  excellent  apparatus  in  full  working  at  P^re-la-Chaise,  Paris, 
recently  established :  a  furnace  known  as  on  the  "  Syst^me  Muller-Fichet."  It  is 
described  in  the  "  Journal  d'Hygi^ne  "  for  June  18  and  25,  1891. 

t  In  1885  cremation  was  first  publicly  performed  at  the  Crematorium  at  Woking, 
and  has  been  employed  ever  since  with  due  precautions  and  solely  under  the  super- 
rision  of  the  Cremation  Society  of  England.  Above  800  bodies  have  thus  been 
successfully  dealt  with. 
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completely  satisfied  that  death  has  occurred  from  natural  causes.  When 
this  officer  has  thus  certified,  cremation  is  to  he  permissihle.  Lastly,  he 
should  advise,  and  in  time  may  probably  be  empowered  to  enforce,  after 
death  by  infectious  disease,  the  use  of  quicklime,  as  above  described,  in 
districts  without  a  crematory,  or  the  process  by  heat  where  one  exists. 

In  France,  Germany,  and  other  continental  nations,  an  appointed 
examiner  has  long  exercised  the  function  described.  In  this  country  a 
certificate  of  death  is  given  by  the  medical  attendant  of  the  deceased,  if 
there  be  one.  In  many  instances  there  is  none ;  or  the  attendance  has 
been  insufficient  to  supply  evidence  of  much  value,  and  the  duty  is  often 
fdischarged  in  a  perfunctory  manner  unless  a  coroner's  inquest  is  held, 
when  the  cause  of  death  is  carefully  investigated. 

I  have  said  nothing  relative  to  the  employment  of  exposure  to  high 
temperature  or  cremation  as  a  desirable  process  after  death  in  all  casesj 
instead  of  interment  in  earth.  But  it  is  impossible  to  resist  the  belief 
that  the  former  would  be  preferable  from  a  sanitary  point  of  view.  The 
argument  which  i^pears  to  me  wholly  irresistible  in  relation  to  bodies 
deceased  from  infectious  diseases  is  only  by  some  d^rees  less  weighty 
in  r^ard  to  death  by  all  other  causes.  Putrefying  animal  matter  is 
always  noxious,  and  may  be  dangerous  to  the  living ;  the  process  of 
desiccation  and  disinfection  in  earth  must  in  any  case  occupy  years  for 
its  accomplishment,  and  during  the  first  period  of  the  term  much  harm 
may  arise.  The  unseen  and  lengthy  process  of  putrefaction  in  the 
grave  is  one  the  details  of  which  are  too  revolting  to  be  illustrated 
by  any  verbal  description.  On  the  other  hand  the  action  of  heat 
speedily  converts  the  constituents  of  the  body,  healthy  and  diseased 
alike,  into  innocuous  gases  which  escape  without  trace  of  smoke, 
odour,  or  offence,  into  the  atmosphere,  and  into  the  white  earthy 
ash  already  described.  The  atmosphere  yields  these  gases  at  once 
to  T^etable  growths  which  increase  by  absorbing  them. 

Finally,  by  this  means  two  great  advantages  are  secured  to  the 
public. 

First,  A  diseased  dead  body  is  rendered  incapable  of  communi- 
cating any  malady  to  the  living. 

Second.  The  assignment  of  large  and  desirable  tracts  of  land 
throughout  the  country  for  the  imperfect  and  sometimes  hazard- 
ous process  of  purification  by  burial  in  earth  is  rendered  needless. 
Every  acre  hitherto  thus  devoted  may  in  process  of  time  be  made 
free  for  the  production  of  food ;  or  in  thickly  populated  neigh- 
bourhoods, as  open  spaces  for  exercise  and  recreation,  may  be 
set  apai*t  for  ever  to  promote  and  maintain  the  public  health. 
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The  Bational  Disposal  of  the  Dead :  A  Plea  for  Legislation. 

BY 

Francis  Seymour  Haden,  F.R.C.S.,  &c. 

♦'•■» 

The  object  of  this  paper,  I  may  say  at  once,  is  to  contrast  the  safe 
and  rational  disposal  of  the  dead  prescribed  to  us  by  Nature  with  the 
unsafe  and  irrational  method  of  burial  which  we  practise,  and  with  the 
equally  unsafe  and  wholly  unnecessary  practice  of  cremation.  Since, 
however,  it  is  not  possible  to  deal  with  so  large  a  question  within  the 
short  time  at  our  disposal,  I  have  no  choice  but,  by  a  series  of 
short  propositions  having  a  general  bearing  upon  the  subject,  to  present 
the  case  to  you  in  its  mere  outline,  and  then,  by  such  a  reference  to  one 
or  more  of  those  propositions  as  time  will  permit,  to  found  on  that 
reference  a  plea  for  legislation.    The  propositions  in  question  are : — 

(1.)  That  the  natural  destination  of  all  organized  bodies  that  have 

lived,  and  that  die  on  the  earth's  surface,  is  the  earth. 
(2.)  That  the  evils  which  certain  theorists  would  have  us  believe 
to   be    inseparable  from    the   principle   of    interment,   are 
independent  of  that  principle  and  of  our  own  creation. 
(3.)  That  the  source  of  these  evils  is  to  be  found,  not  in  the  burial 
of  the  dead,  but  in  the  unreasoning  sentiment  which  prompts 
us  to  keep  them  unburied  as  long  as  possible,  and  then  to 
bury  them  in  such  a  way  that  the  earth  can  have  no  access 
to  them. 
(4.)  That  the  principle  of  burial  supposes  the  resolution  of  the  body 
by  the  agency  of  the  earth  to  which  we  commit  it,  and  that 
the  earth  is  competent  to  effect  that  resolution,  and  to  effect 
it  innocuously, 
(5.)  That  to  seek  to  prevent  the  beneficent  agency  of  the  earth  by 
inclosing  the  dead  in  imperishable  coffins,  brick  graves,  and 
vaults,  is  in  the  highest  degree  irrational,  since  it  engages 
us  in  a  vain  resistance  to  an  inevitable  dispensation,  and  has 
led  us  to  accumulate  in  our  midst  a  vast  store  of  human 
remains  in  every  stage  and  condition  of  decay.  • 
(6.)  That  the  remedy  for  such  evils  is  not  in  cremation,  but  in  a 
sensible  recognition  of,  and  a  timely  submission  to,  a  well- 
defined  law  of  Nature,  and  by  legislative  action  to  enforce 
the  provisions  of  that  law. 
I  propose  to-day  to  deal  with  the  fifth  and  sixth  of  these  propositions 
only,  and,  that  the  connection  of  these  two  with  the  conclusions  arrived  at 
in  this  paper  may  be  the  more  apparent,  to  remind  you  in  the  first  place 
of  the  following  facts  :— 1st.  That  so  long  ago  as  1840,  in  consequence 
of  the  disclosures  then  made  to  them  of  the  shocking  state  of  the  city 
graveyards,*  the  Government  of  that  day  issued  a  commission  to  enquire 

♦  Walker  on  Graveyards.     Longmans,  1889. 
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into  and  report  upon  the  subject.*  2nd.  That  this  commission,  under 
the  title  of  **  The  Board  of  Health,"  sat  for  14  years,  and  that,  by  the 
end  of  the  first  three,  it  had  examined  into  and  reported  upon  the  whole 
system  of  cemeterial  management  as  carried  out  by  ourselves  and  by  the 
rest  of  Europe.  3rd.  That  although,  in  making  that  examination,  it 
must  have  come  under  the  notice  of  the  members  of  this  commission — ^and 
that  again  and  again — that  the  coffins  in  use  in  every  country  but  our 
own  were  of  a  comparatively  light  and  perishable  nature — mere  orange 
boxes  in  fact  in  comparison  with  those  we  use^the  fact,  nevertheless, 
seems  to  have  made  no  impression  upon  them,  since,  in  the  report  they 
issued,  no  reference  is  made  to  it.  4th.  That  in  connection  with  this 
fact,  while  seeing  on  all  parts  of  the  continent  burial  grounds  far  more 
ancient  than  our  own  which  had  yet  preserved  their  natural  level,  while 
ours  had  become  raised  many  feet  by  the  accumulation  of  the  bodies 
within  them — the  connection  in  question,  pregnant  as  it  was  with  matter 
for  reflection  and  suggestion,  is  not  even  referred  to  in  the  report  they 
made,  and  therefore  that  no  conclusions  are  sought  to  be  founded  on  it. 
5th.  That  although  they  both  saw  and  reported  that  no  Government  but 
our  own  entrusted  so  important  a  matter  as  the  burial  of  the  dead  to 
private  persons — still  less  to  undertakers,  joint-stock  companies,  and 
owners  of  ground  interested  in  finding  room  in  it  for  as  many  corpses 
as  possible,  and  in  enclosing  those  corpses  in  the  costliest  possible 
envelopes — they  yet  in  their  report  formed  no  conclusions  and  made  no 
recommendations  on  the  subject ;  and  that  in  suggesting  the  closure  of 
the  old  and  the  opening  of  similar  burial  grounds  outside  the  town,  they 
leave  the  administration  of  those  new  burial  grounds  an  open  question. 
6th.  And  finally,  that  the  Government  of  that  day  in  opening  the  new 
cemeteries  in  the  stifEest  clay,  and  in  stipulating  that  they  should  not 
come  within  a  specified  distance  of  the  town,  forgot  apparently  that 
there  was  nothing  to  prevent  the  town  from  coming  up  to  the  new 
ceineteries,  and,  as  a  consequence,  that  one  of  the  worst  of  these 
cemeteries,  containing  as  it  already  does,  unresolved  155,000  corpses  in 
an  unadvancing  state  of  putrefaction,  is  now  the  centre  of  a  populous  and 
fashionable  district,  and  that  every  day  of  the  week  makes  a  sensible 
addition  to  the  horrible  quotient. 

It  was  under  these  circumstances  that  we  began  to  hear  of  cremation. 
Now  I  need,  I  hope,  scarcely  say  that  I  attach  the  fullest  credit  to  any 
public-spirited  suggestion  intended  to  deal  with  so  great  an  e^dl.  What, 
however,  I  must  say  here  of  that  suggestion  is,  that  it  was  not  a  right 
suggestion,  and  that  it  was  put  altogether  out  of  court  by  the  incident 
which  I  am  about  to  describe,  and  in  consequence  of  which,  as  the 
advocates  of  cremation  very  well  know,  we  heard  no  more  of  it  for 
years ;  and  then  only,  again,  because  it  became  evident  the  Government 
meant  to  do  nothing. 

The  event  in  question — which  put  an  entirely  new  face  upon  the 
matter,  and  which,  though  still  ignored  and  unacted  upon,  is  destined 
one  of  these  d«ys  to  relieve  us  of  a  heavy  biulhen,  ai^d  our  national 

♦  Chadwick,  Edwin,  C.B.,  on  Interment  in  Towns,    W.  Clowes,  184S. 
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intelligence  of  an  equally  hearty  reproach— was  this:  In   1875  it  had 
become  necessary  to  level  Holborn  Hill,  and  to  effect  this  to  make  a 
clean  cut  through  the  whole  thickness  of  the  adjacent  burial  ground  of 
St.  Andrew's,  which  at  that  point  had  become  raised  by  the  accumulation 
of  bodies  within  it  as  much  as  18  feet  above  its  original  level.     That 
ghastly  section  it  was  my  lot  to  see  and  examine.     I  have  elsewhere 
described  it.*     It  is  therefore  unnecessary  to  say  more  of  it  here  than 
that,  having  been  made  from  above  downwards,  and  from  east  to  west, 
it  had  exposed  in  their  full  length  both  the  bodies  of  the  dead  and  the 
coffins  which  contained  them,  and,  that,  in  the  exact  positions  they  had 
occupied  for  two  centuries  and-  a  half.     It  was  also  noticeable  that  very 
little,  if  any,  soil  had  been  allowed  to  remain  between  any  two  coffins, 
so  that,  as  these  coffins  were  in  close  apposition,  each  body  within  them 
had  become  invested  with  a  double  casing  of  wood.     What,  however, 
was  most  noticeable  was  the  fact  that  both  the  bodies  themselves  and  the 
coffins  that  enclosed  them  were,  as  to  decay,  in  much  the  same  state  as 
•  when  they  were  first  buried— in  a  state,  that  is  to  say,  of  an  unad\Tinced 
and  unadvancing  decomposition,  and,  even  as  to  this,  that  little  or  no 
difference  was  observable  between  the  interments  of  yesterday  and  the 
interments  of  Charles  II.'s  time.     On  what,  therefore,  I  found  myself  in 
the  position  of  having  to  ask  myself,  did  a  fact  in  every  way  so  remark- 
able depend  ?     It  was  not  in  the  nature  of  animal  matter  to  remain  thus 
unresolved.     All  nitrogenous  matters  were  and  must  be  so  resolved 
when  buried  within  the  earth.     What  had  we  here  then  to  account  for  a 
state  of  things  in  every  way  so  abnormal  ?    And  then  it  was,  and  not 
till  then,  that  I  remembered  that  wood  was  a  non-nitrogenous  body, 
and,  this  being  so,  that  it  would  not  undergo  disint^ration  when  thus 
buried  ;f  and,  this  reflection  being  supported  by  finding  the  very  sawdust 
which  had  been  used  for  filling  in  the  coffins  also  unchanged,  it  was, 
I  found,  impossible  to  resist  the  conclusion  that  it  was  the  hermetical 
enclosure  of  these  perishable  bodies  in  coffins  that  were  themselves 
imperishable,  which  had  arrested  their  decay  and  prevented  their  resolu- 
tion ;   in  other  words,  that  it  was  we  ourselves,  by  the  unintelligent 
practice  in  which  we  were  engaged,  that  had  brought  about  this  terrible 
accumulation ;  and,  such  being  the  case,  that  it  rested  with  ourselves — 
and  that  at  any  moment  we  pleased — ^to  undo  the  mischief  we  bad 
done. 

But  if ,  as  I  think  I  have  now  shown,  it  is  the  imperishable 
coffin  which  is  the  material  cause  of  so  much  mischief,  the  moral  cause 
of  it — ^I  regret  to  have  to  be  so  outspoken — is  the  unreasoning  sentiment 
which  prompts  us  to  keep  our  dead  unburied  till  its  use  becomes  a 
necessity  .J  Why,  'il  again  ask — the  terrible  cost  considered— do  we 
persist  in  such  a  habit  ?     Why  does  the  law,  so  stringent  on  this  point 

*  Haden,  Francis  Seymour,  F.B.C.S.  Three  letters  to  the  Timet,  JaDuary  12, 
March  13,  and  June  16,  1875.     Beprinted  by  Hacmillan. 

f  The  deal  planks  on  which  our  earliest  forefathers  were  buried  are  still  found  in 
a  sound  state  in  Nottinghamshire. — Antiqmitiits  of  MyddU. 

X  Haden,  Frances  Seymour,  F.B.C.S.  "  A^paper  read  at  the  Church  Congress  at 
Manchester,  October  8, 1888." 
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in  other  countries^  permit  us  to  do  it  ?  The  signs  of  death  are  now  too 
well  known  to  be  mistaken  by  anybody.  One  of  these  signs — the  rigor 
mortis — is  within  the  recognition  of  anyone,  and  it  is  within  the  easy 
comprehension  of  everyone  that  it  is  the  subsidence  of  this  state  of 
rigidity  which  is  the  commencement  of  putrefaction ;  and,  again,  that 
it  is  this  commencement  of  putrefaction  which  necessitates  the  h^rmetical 
enclosure  referred  to.  Obviously,  th^r^ore,  what  is  here  wanted  is 
legal  prescription — ^that  gently  .imperative  guidance  which  we  all  look  for 
and  find  to  be  such  a  relief  under  circumstances  which  impair  for  a  time 
our  own  proper  judgment,  and  which  at  the  hands  of  a  paternal  Govern- 
ment I  say  we  have  a  right  to  look  for.  It  is  quite  a  mistake  to  suppose 
that  such  action  would  be  resented.  There  was  a  consensus  of  opinion 
in  its  favour  when  I  first  wrote  upon  the  subject,*  and  there  would  be 
again,  the  moment  it  was  seen  and  understood  that  the  Government  was 
in  earnest  in  the  matter.  Meanwhile,  I  hope  I  may  be  forgiven — and 
if  I  am  not  it  matters  little  since  I  shall  so  soon  be  called  upon  to 
illustrate  my  own  theory — if  I  venture  to  say  that  I  know  nothing  more 
characteristic  of  the  kind  of  government  we  enjoy  than  that  the 
announcement  of  a  state  of  things  at  once  so  little  creditable  to  our 
intelligence,  so  injurious  to  our  interests,  so  obvious  as  to  its  cause,  and 
so  easy  as  to  its  remedy,  should,  for  16  years,  have  been  so  entirely 
ignored  as  to  have  produced  nothing  better  than  the  '*  memoranda " 
which  are  still  issued  by  the  Local  Government  Boardf  for  what  I  fear 
I  can  only  call  improper  and  insanitary  burial,  and  the  unnatural, 
unnecessary  and  dangerous  proposals  of  the  advocates  of  cremation. 

Meanwhile,  the  only  genuine  effort  "which  has  been  made  to  deal  with 
that  form  of  demoralization  which  more  or  less  prevails  in  every  house 
on  the  occasion  of  a  death,  has  been  that  inaugurated  by  my  able  and 
energetic  friend,  the  Bev.  Mr.  Lavrrence,  of  Weston  Vicarage,  York 
In  the  Church  of  England  Funeral  Reform  Association,  of  which  he  is 
the  founder,  we  have  a  strikingly  sustained  instance  of  such  an  effort, 
and  it  is  with  the  greatest  regret  that  I  now  see  so  excellent  a  movement 
in  some  dang^  of  disruption.  Such  danger  however  exists,  and,  if  I 
may  be  permitted  to  say  so,  has  arisen  out  of  a  well  meaning  but  mistaken 
attempt  on  the  part  of  its  supporters  to  make  it  a  sanitary  as  well  as  a 
mere  movement  ad  bonos  mores.  For  such  an  extension  of  their  original 
scheme  they  must  pardon  me  if  I  say  that  they  were  not  prepared,  and 
that  by  education  and  habits  of  thought  they  are  unfitted.  The  attempt, 
in  fact,  has  opened  the  door  for  the  introduction  among  them  of  theories, 
the  mischievous  character  of  which  they  were  not  at  first  able  to  perceive, 
and  with  which,  now  that  they  have  perceived  it,  they  are  unable  to  cope 
— I  mean  the  inroad  on  their  councils  of  the  cremationist  and  the  use 
he  has  made  of  them  for  the  extension  of  his  propaganda.  I  very  much 
fear  that,  unless  by  a  frank  return  to  their  original  programme  (which 
was  merely  one  for  the  simplification  of  funerals  and  the  discouragement 

*  Ttmes  Leading  Articles,  January  18,  Febmaiy  2,  and  June  17, 1875. 
t  **  Memorandom  on  the  Sanitary  Bequirementt  of  Cemeterief.   Local  GoTemment 
Boafd,ia88. 
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of  excess  in  the  direction  of  paraphernalia),  thej  can  purge  themselves  oi 
this  lethal  element,  and  so  restore  this  otherwise  excellent  movement 
within  clerical  limits,  it  may  suffer  shipwreck. 

I  now  approach  the  last,  and  perhaps  the  most  discouraging  part  of 
the  subject  with  which  I  have  undertaken  to  deal— cremation.  I  have 
already  shown  that  in  the  case  of  proper  burial  it  is  uncalled  for,  and  in  the 
case  of  improper  burial  but  the  substitution  of  one  evil  for  another.  I  now 
say,  in  addition  to  this,  that  it  is  a  direct  and  potent  incentive  to  crime. 
Every  one  knows  how  often  murder— especially  murder  by  poison — has 
been  brought  to  light  by  the  exhumation,  even  after  long  periods,  of  the 
buried  body,  and  everyone  must  also  know  how  impossible  such  detection 
is  when  tlmt  body  has  been  driven  by  the  furnace  into  space.  I  lun  not 
permitted,  it  appears,  by  the  rules  which  govern  the  production  of  these 
pi^rs,  to  repeat  here  what  I  have  said  upon  this  part  of  the  subject 
elsewhere ;  yet  it  is  only  by  iteration  and  reiteration  that  any  impression, 
either  for  good  or  for  evil — ^and  it  matters  very  little,  I  am  sorry  to  say, 
which  it  is— can  ever  be  made  on  what  is  called  popular  opinion,  which, 
in  fact,  is  not  '*  opinion  "  at  all.  Those  who  remember  how  horrified  we 
all  were  at  the  first  mention  of  Home  Rule,  and  who  see  how  easily  that 
treasonable  alternative  sits  on  our  consciences  now,  will  bear  me  out  in 
this,  and  will  understand  how  it  is  that,  being  denied  the  use  of  this 
efi^tive  weapon,  I  have  no  choice  but  to  appeal  and  re-appeal  to  the 
Qt)vemment  to  expose  and  dispose,  at  once  and  for  ever,  of  the  whole 
so-called  "  argument  *'  in  favour  of  cremation.  They  can  do  it  if  they 
please  as  readily  as  they  disposed  of  the  dangerous,  but  far  less  dangerous, 
use  of  explosives.  A  simple  return  of  the  number  of  exhumations 
rendered  necessary  for  the  detection  of  murder  within  the  last  25  or 
30  years  will  prove,  I  undertake  to  say,  abundantly  sufficient  for  the 
purpose.     I  respectfully  call  upon  them  for  information  on  the  subject. 

Meanwhile,  what  is  the  argument  in  favour  of  cremation  ?  It  is 
based,  so  far  as  I  can  see,  chiefiy  on  statements  which  depend  for  their 
intended  effect  on  a  simple  misuse  of  language  and  on  the  effect  of  that 
language,  not  on  the  popular  intelligence,  but  on  the  popular  ear.  In 
the  Nineteentk  Century^  of  last  May,*  we  have  an  example  of  such 
language  in  its  quintessence.  The  buried  body,  the  cremationist  had 
already  told  us,  does  not^  as  I  say  it  does,  re-enter  the  atmosphere  to 
contribute  to  its  renewal  and  to  the  nourishment  and  growth  of  plants, 
but  depends  for  ite  resolution  "  at  least  in  an  equal  degree  "  (I  use  the 
very  words  of  "  an  expert "  called  in  by  the  cremationist  element  on  the 
Council  of  the  Church  of  England  Funeral  Beform  Association  to 
warrant  their  rejection  of  my  views  on  the  subject)  it  depends  at  least 
in  an  equal  degree  on  the  action  of  microbes,  which  action  the  public 
understands  as  a  ghoul-like  form  of  cannibalism  on  the  part  of  these 
novel  agencies  \  and  they  are  largely  assisted  in  this  belief  by  finding 
in  such  a  popular  article  as  that  to  which  I  am  directing  your  attention, 
these  lowest  forms  of  vegetation  described  as  '*  creatures,"  "  leaping  " 
and  "  darting  "  on  their  **  prey,"  Ac,  precisely  as  if  they  were  endowed, 

*  «*  The  Realm  of  the  Microbe." 
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in  what  are  also  called  ^  their  habits/'  with  something  like  volition. 
Well,  I  entirelj  acquit  the  charming  and  gifted  writer  of  this  article  of 
anything  more  than  a  desire  to  popularise  the  study  of  bacteriology ; 
but  I  do  not  acquit  the  apostles  of  cremation  of  a  readiness  to  profit  by 
such  writing,  and,  by  not  repudiating  it^  of  leaving  on  the  mind  of  the 
iminitiated  the  impression  that  the  human  body  committed  to  the 
earth  is  really  subjected  to  such  assaults,  and  of  so  creating  a  prejudice 
against  its  proper  burial  and  in  favour  of  cremation.  As  well  might  it 
be  said  that  the  visible  propulsion  fcnrward  of  a  crystal  in  a  saturated 
solution,  or  of  the  frost  upon  the  window-pane,  is  evidence  of  animal 
life  and  of  a  predatory  instinct.  Nor,  though  I  make  no  pretension  to 
be  an  expert  myself,  can  I  bring  myself  to  believe  that  these  unpretending 
saprophytic  little  fungi,  so  useful  on  the  surface,  are  likely  to  be  found 
at  all  as  much  as  four  feet  below  the  surface,  which  it  will  be  remembered 
is  the  minimum  depth  prescribed  by  the  Local  Government  Board  for 
the  interment  of  adults. 

In  conclusion,  I  can  only  repeat  my  conviction  that  what  is  wanted 
is  not  a  Bill  to  regulate  cremation — which,  on  the  contrary,  as  a  measure 
of  public  safety  J  ought  rather  to  be  once  declared  illegal — ^but  a  Bill  to 
regulate  and  ensure  safe  and  proper  burial ;  which  Bill  to  be  effectual 
should  also,  I  think,  besides  dealing  with  the  whole  subject  of  cemeterial 
management  contain  the  following  provisions  : — 

(1.)  For  burial  within  the  earth  as  the  only  legal  mode  of  disposing 

of  a  dead  body. 
(2.)  For  a  limitation  of  time  beyond  which  it  should  be  illegal  to 

keep  a  dead  body  unburied. 
(3.)  For  the  illegality  of  strong  coffins,  brick  graves  and  vaults, 
and  of  all  contrivances  having   for  their  effect  to  retard 
resolution,  and  to  confer  on  the  dead  a  tenure,  practically 
illimitable,  of  the  soil  which  is  necessary  to  the  purposes  of 
the  living. 
And  I  would  even  go  further,  and  venture  to  affirm  that  such  a 
Bill,  besides  being  a  measure  of  great  social,  economical  and  sanitary 
importance,  would  be  a  positive  and  grateful  relief  to  everybody. 


>  ^♦^  < 


La  Oremation  en  France,  1889-91, 


PAB 


Georges  Salomon,  Ing^nieur,  Secretaire  G^n^ral  de  la  Soci6t6 
Fran^aise  de  Cremation. 


J'ai  expos6  au  dernier  Congr^  International  d'Hygi^ne  qui  s'est 
tenu  k  Paris  en  Ao4t  1889  les  grands  faits  relatifs  h  la  cremation  en 
France  entre  le  moment  oii  la  revolution  fran^aise  prenait  I'initiative  du 
r^tablissement  de  cette  antique  coutume,  et  le  jour  oh  je  prenais  la 
parole  (1797-1887).     Cet  expose  est   contenu  tout  au  long  dans  les 
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|)r^ieases  aniiales  formes  parses  comptes-rendus  des  travaux  dee  Con- 
gr^s  internationaux  d'hygi^ne,  dans  le  tome  pr^^dant  imm^iatement 
celui  qui  s'^labore  k  Londres  en  ce  moment ;  il  me  snffit  done  de  mettre, 
k  ce  jour,  la  question  au  point.  A  relater  aansi  les  faits  aeeomplis  dans 
notre  pays,  nous  foumirons  peut-^tre  quelque  enseignement  utile  k 
ceux  qui  militent  de  toute  part,  en  faveur  de  la  cremation. 


1.   Bi^GLEMKNTATIONS. 

Les  dispositions  lib^rales  du  r^glement  d'aministration  publique  da 
27  Avril  1889  que  r^lemente  I'exerciee  de  la  cremation  aux  termes  de 
la  loi  sur  le  liberty  des  fun6railles  du  15  Novembre  1887  n*ont  en- 
train6  aucun  des  dangers  ni  des  inconv^nients  que  les  adversaires  de  la 
cremation  avaient  pr6dits. 

Aucune  reclamation,  aucune  doute  n'a  Mi  soulev^  sur  les  causes  de 
la  mort  a  la  suite  des  incinerations  effectu^es  a  Paris  jusqu'a  ce  jour. 
II  suffit,  on  le  sait,  en  vertu  de  ce  r^glement  de  faire  une  demande  au 
Maire  de  la  locality  du  defunt  et  d'y  joindre  un  certificat  du  m^decin 
traitant,  attestant  que  la  mort  est  due  a  une  cause  naturelle.  A  d^faut 
de  ce  certificat — il  n'y  a  pas  toujours  m^decin  traitant — ^le  m^decin 
assermente  d^l^gu^  par  le  Maire  est  charg^  de  proceder  k  une  enquete 
sommaire  dont  il  consigne  les  r^sultats  dans  le  rapport  qu'il  a  toujours 
pour  mission  de  presenter. 

Une  circulaire  ministerielle  du  25  Mai  1890  a  determine  les  con- 
ditions relatives  au  transport  des  corps  destines  k  ^tre  incener^s  k  Paris. 
Cette  circulaire  r^dig^e  sur  avis  du  Comiti  consultatif  cThygiene  publi- 
que de  France  est  aussi  con^ue  : — 

^'  Dans  retat  de  nos  moeurs,  il  a  paru  que  le  respect  d^  aux  morts 
ne  permettait  pas  de  retirer  le  cadavre  de  la  biere  pour  le  livrer  nu  aux 
fiammes  et  qu'il  convenait  de  br^er,  avec  le  corps,  Tenveloppe  qui  le 
contient. 

"  II  importe,  en  consequence,  dans  la  confection  des  cercueils  qui 
seront  introduits  dans  le  four  crematoire,  ainsi  que  dans  le  choix  des 
disinfectants,  d'^carter  certaines  mati^res,  dont  la  combustion  pr^sen- 
terait  des  dangers  ou  des  difficultes  speciales. 

"  Les  experiences  qui  ont  ete  faites  ont  demontre  qu'il  convenait 
de  ne  point  livrer  aux  fiammes  diverses  substances  dont  I'emploi  a  ete^ 
present  pour  le  transport  des  corps  par  M.  le  Prefet  de  police  dans  son 
instruction  du  1^  mai  1860  relative  aux  operations  concemant  les  dec^. 
Ces  substances  sont :  le  bois  de  ch^ne,  le  plomb  et  un  melange- 
pulverulent  compose  de  tan  et  de  charbon.  En  effet,  les  cercueils  en 
chene  fort  ne  brulent  que  difficilement  en  laissent  comme  residus  des. 
braises  qui  se  meiangent  avec  les  cendres. 

D*autre  part,  le  plomb  des  cercueils  soumis  k  la  temperature  eievee 
du  four  crematoire  forme  avec  la  silice  des  briques  un  compose  chimique 
qui  am^ne  la  destruction  rapide  du  four.  Enfin,  la  poudre  de  tan  et  de- 
charbon  pulverise  peut  former  k  la  chaleur  un  melange  detonant  et: 
amener  une  explosion. 
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II  y  a  lieu  de  presciire  deux  series  de  mesures  devant  6tre  prises 
les  unes  an  domicile  mortuaire,  les  autree  au  monument  cr^matoire. 

1^.  Au  Domicile  Mortuaire. — ''Le  corps  sera  plac6  dans  un 
cereueil  en  bois  leger,  de  pr6f6rence  en  bois  de  peuplier  et>  k  d^faut 
de  bois  de  peuplier,  en  bois  de  sapin,  de  bouleau  ou  d'aulne. 

"  Les  dimensions  de  ce  cereueil  ne  pourront  exc^der  les  mesures 
suivantes  :  longueur  2  metres,  largeur  0",  60,  hauteur  0™,  50,  Les  parois 
int^rieures  de  ce  cereueil  seront  badigeonn^es  au  goudron  :  cet  enduit 
devra  dtre  appliqu^  de  fa^on  que  les  joints  soient  rendus  bien  Stanches. 
Le  cereueil  sera  garni  int^rieurement  de  toile  caoutchout^  ou  de  carton 
bitume  en  un  seul  morceau  et  pli6  de  toile  fa9on  qu'il  en  r^sulte  une 
sorto  de  cuvette  bien  6tanche  capable  de  retenir  les  liquides  qui 
s'6cbapperaient  du  corps.  Le  vide  entre  le  corps  et  la  telle  caoutchout^e 
ou  le  carton  bitume  sera  eombl^  par  une  des  substances  absorbantes 
suivantes:  poudre  de  tourbe,  dechet  de  coton,  sciure  de  bois.  Ces 
substances  seront  introduites  par  couches  et  chaque  couche  sera  l^g^re- 
ment  imbib^  d'une  solution  ph6niqu6e  forte:  la  totalite  du  liquide 
em^oy6  ne  devra  pas  d6passer  400  grammes. 

**  Si  le  transport  du  corps  doit  avoir  lieu  k  une  distance  moindre  de 
200  kilometres,  ce  premier  cereueil  sera  renferm^  dans  une  bi^re  en 
ch^ne  on  en  bois  pr^sentaut  une  solidity  6gale :  les  parois  auront  25 
millimetres  d'epaisseur ;  elles  seront  assemblies  k  vis,  de  fa9on  k  pouvoir 
etre  d^ont^  rapidement  .•  elles^seront  consolidSes  au  moyen  de  deux 
frettes  en  fer.vissSes. 

^^  Si  la  distance  k  parcourir  est  de  2()0  kilometres  et  au-dessus,  le 
premier  cereueil  "  en  bois "  16ger  sera  envelopp^  dans  un  cereueil 
confectionn^  avec  des  lames  de  plomp  de  2  millimetres  et  demi 
d'^paisseur  et  parfaitement  soud6es  entre  elles.  Le  cereueil  en  bois  et 
celui  en  m^tal  seront  entierement  ind^pendants  Tun  de  Tautre. 

"Le  cereueil  en  plomb  sera  renferm^  lui-mSme  dans  le  cereueil 
ext^rieur  en  chene  ou  en  bois  dur  dont  il  vient  d'6tre  fait  mention. 

2°.  Au  Monument  Crimatoire, — "Le. corps  devra  etre  incin^r6 
dans  les  vingt-quatre  heures  qui  suivront  son  arrivee  dans  le  monument 
cr^matoire. 

"  Si  le  corps  est  enferm6  dans  une  triple  enveloppe,  on  d^vissera  le 
cereueil  ext^rieur  en  bois  et  on  placera  le  cereueil  en  m^tal  sur  une  table 
form6e  d'une  substance  imperm^ble  aux  liquides. 

"  Avant  d'ouvrir  le  cereueil  en  plomb,  on  j  pratiquera  un  orifice 
tres  petit  pour  donner  issue  aux  gaz,  lesquels  seront  desodoris^s  k  leur 
sortie. 

"  On  onvrira  le  cereueil  en  plomb  de  h^on  k  pouvoir  en  extraire 
&cilement  le  cereueil  int^rieur  en  bois  qui  sera  aussit6t  introduit  dans  le 
four  cr^matoire. 

"  Si  des  liquides  s'^toient  ^ul^s  hors  du  cereueil  int^rieur  en  bois 
on  les  essnierait  soignensement  avec  des  chiffons  imbibes  d'une  solution 
ph6niqn6e  il  5  p.  100  qn'on  brMerait  aussit6t  dans  un  foyer. 

Aussitdt  apres  Textraction  du  cereueil  int^rieur  en  bois,  le  cereueil 
en  plomb  sera  desinfect^  k  fond  par  le  procM6  du  flambage. 
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**  Seal  le  cercueil  int^rieur  en  bois  leger  devra  etre  introduit  dans 
le  four  cr^matoireu  II  en  sera  ainsi  alors  mSme  que  ce  cercueil  ne 
serait  point  enveloppe  de  plomb  et  serait  enferm6  uniquement  dans  une 
biSre  de  ch^ne  ou  de  bois  dur." 

La  Prefecture  de  la  Seine  a  resum6  ces  renseignements  dans  une 
notice  qui  doit  ^tre  remise  dans  les  mairies  de  la  capitale  lors  des 
declarations  de  d^c^.  Jusqu'^  present  cette  notice  destin^e  essentille- 
ment  k  appeler  I'attention  du  public  sur  le  nouveau  mode  de  sepulture 
n'a  pas  6t6  distribute  avec  r^gularite.  EUe  expose  que  les  families  sont 
charg^es  de  fournir  Furne  cineraire.  Si  Fume  doit  ^tre  plac^e  dans 
une  sepulture  particuli^re  les  families  sont  libres  d*adopter  la  forme 
et  la  matiere  qu*elles  jug^nt  convenables.  Si  cette  urne  doit  ^tre  plac^e 
dans  un  columbarium  de  la  Ville  de  Paris  elle  doit  avoir  les  dimensions 
suivantes : — 

Hauteur,  0^  28. 
Longueur,  0™  48. 
Largeur,  0°»  28. 

Le  tarif  des  incinerations  etabli  par  deliberation  du  Gonseil  Muni- 
cipal du  7  Aoiit  1889  a  d^ja  et^  remanie.  !N^ous  demandions  dans 
notre  rapport  au  Congr^  de  Paris  que  la  taxe  f ut  reduite ;  satisfaction 
nous  a  ete  donnee.  Une  deliberation  du  Conseil  municipal  du  27  D^- 
cembre  1889  a  etabli  le  tarif  suivant : 

1"  classe  .  -  -  - 

3«      „  .  .  -  -  -        200 

4«      „        .  .  .  -  -160 

5*      „      et    corps     amends     directement     de 

Texterieur  -  -  -        100 

6*      „  -  -  -  - 

^      „ 

8*      „  -  -  -  - 

Service  ordinaire  .  -  - 

„       gratuit         -  -  -         -         -         N^ant. 

La  tenture  du  monument  crematoire  est  fournie  aux  families  par 
1' Administration  des  Pompes  fun^bres,  conformement  au  tarif  fix^  par 
decision  prefectorale  du  20  Avril  1889. 

Toute  incineration  dans  les  appareils  crematoires  de  la  YiUe  de 
Paris  donne  droit  &  I'occupation  pendant  cinq  ans,  si  cela  est  demande, 
d'une  case  dans  le  columbarium. 

A  Texpiration  de  ce  d^lai,  I'occupation  de  la  case  pendant  une 
nouvelle  periode  au  quinquennale  sera  autorisee  moyennant  cinquante 
francs.  Si  ce  renouvellement  n'est  pas  demand^  par  la  famille,  les 
cendres  seront  depos^es  dans  une  trancb^e  sp&iale  du  cimeti^re. 

Cest  la,  evidemment,  une  dur^e  insuffisante.  Les  partisans  de  la 
cremation  ont  ton  jours  estim^  avec  raison  que,  du  fait  du  peii  de  volume 
d'une  urne,  on  pourrait  la  conserver  dans  le  columbarium  pendant  la 
duree  d'une  ou  deux  generations.  De  cette  fa^on,  I'incineration  per- 
mettrait  au  pauvre  de  pratiquer  le  culte  du   souvenir,   elle  retablindt 
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r^galite  dans  le  mort,  elle  rem^endt  aux  hontes^  aux  profanations  de 
la  fosse  commune. 

Le  d^p6t  dans  le  columbarium  n'est  pas  obligatoire ;  les  cendres 
peuv^it  ^tre  inbum6es  et  bien  entendn,  Tadmiiiistration  ne  requiert  pas 
dans  ce  cas  les  mesores  ^tablies  poor  Finhnmation  des  cadavres.  Le 
nombre  des  umes  que  Ton  pent  placer  dans  nne  concession  n'est  limits 
que  par  la  place  dont  on  dispose,  point  n'est  besoin  d'isoler  I'ume  de 
Pair  exterieur  par  une  coucbe  de  terre  d'une  6paisseur  d^termin^e.  Point 
n'est  besoin  non  plus  de  la  m^me  superficie  de  terrain ;  un  arrdt  du 
pr^fet  de  la  Seine,  en  date  du  27  Juillet  1890  a  etabli  '^  qu'il  sera 
'^  accord^  aux  personnes  qui  en  feront  la  demande,  des  concessions  de 
'<  1  m^tre  au  minimum,  pour  y  d^poser  les  umes  contenant  les  cendres." 

On  le  voit,  la  cremation  aujourd'hui  facultative  en  France  n'est 
entravee  par  aucune  formality  g6nante.  N'oublions  pas  que  dans 
certains  ^ts  les  adeptes  de  la  cremation  ont  6t^  moins  favoris^s.  Ainsi 
que  dans  les  precedents  Congrds  intemationaux  d'hjgi^ne  demandons 
en  on  voeu  solemnel  que  les  gouvertiemenU  fassent  dUparaitre  les 
obstacles  qui  s^qpposent  encore  a  la  crSmoHon  des  cadavres. 

Nous  ayons  chaque  jour  plus  d'autorite  pour  ^mettre  un  tel  vceu  t 
chaque  jour  Texp^nence  d^otontre  d'avantage  Tinanit^  des  objections 
relatives  k  la  secarit^  publique.  Et  puisque  nous  nous  adressons  aux 
gouvemements  demandons  leur  k  nouveau  d'aviser  a  organiser  la 
creation  des  cadavres  sur  les  champs  de  hataille^  Tutilit^  de  oette 
demande  n'a  plus  k  Stre  demontr^. 

(2.)  Monuments. — Appareils. 

Le  monument  ou  plutot  Tembryon  de  monument  cr^matoire  du 
P^re  Lacbaise  est  k  pen  pr^s  dans  I'^tat  on  Font  vu  les  membres  du 
Congr^s  international  d'bygi^ne  de  1889.  Au  dehors  et  au  dedans  ce 
sont  les  m&mes  murailles  nues  et  inacbev^es.  Ses  murailles  pourront 
£tre  d^corees,  mais  on  ne  pourra  pas  61argir  suffisamment  ses  salles 
d'inein^ration  par  trop  ^traites.  Le  columbarium  provisoire  Etabli  dans 
le  sous-sol  est  dej^  enti^rement  occup6.  Aussi  a-t'-on  amorc6  le  long 
dn  mur  d'enceinte  du  cimeti^re  procbe  du  monument,  le  columbarium 
dMnitif.  C'est  un  portique  de  pierre  et  de  fer  compl^tement  denu6 
d'omementation,  capable  de  contenir  300  cases ;  il  a  4  metres  de  largeur 
sur  12  metres  de  longueur;  son  prix  de  revient  est  d'environ  18,000  fr, 
Ainsi  ado6s4  au  mur  d'enceinte,  il  pourra  selon  les  besoins  Stre  prolonge 
le  l<Hig  du  mur.  L'administration  s'est  particuli^rement  attach^e  k  per- 
fectionner  les  appareils  cr^matoires.  Elle  s'est  decide  ainsi  que  nous 
le  demiuidions  k  d^molir  le  four  k  reverb^re  au  bois  dit  du  syst^me 
Gk)rini,  et  Paris  poss^de  aujourd'bui  deux  appareils  fondes  sur  les 
principe  du  syst^me  Siemens. 

L'appareil  a  air  cbaud  construit  par  MM.  Toisoul  et  Fradet,  et  par 
nous  d^crit  en  1889,  a  coute  20,000  fr.  alors  que  le  reverb^re  au  bois  en 
a  coAt6  8,000  fr. ;  mais  lorsque,  comme  k  Paris,  le  fonctionnement  est 
continn,  la  difference  des  frais  de  premier  etablissement  est  tr^  large- 
ment  compens^  par  I'^conomie  du  combustible.     Les  frais  de  mise  en 
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feu  relativement  coftteux  avec  on  appareil  i  gasog^ne  et  recup^rateur 
deviennent  insignifiants  lorsqa'ils  sont  r6partis  sur  le  total  des 
incin^ratioDS  effectu^es  en  24  heores.  L'appareil  Toisonl  et  Fiadet 
consomme,  parait-il  de  11  &  12  hectolitres  de  coke  par  24  heores.  La 
dur^e  des  operations  j  yarie  selon  les  cadavres  de  une  heure  k  one 
heure  et  demie  au  maximum. 

A  ses  c6tesy  sur  Templacement  occup^  par  le  four  k  reverbdre 
s'^l&ve  le  second  appareil  du  mdme  sjst^me  dd  k  M.  Fichet,  ing^nieur 
civil.  Nous  ne  saurions  mieux  faire  que  de  r^produire  id  la  description 
qui  en  a  ^t6  f aite  par  son  auteur  :«- 

'^  L*appareil  se  compose  de  trois  parties  principales : 

Une  chambre  vodt^e  dans  laquelle  s'effectue  la  cremation ; 

Un  r^up^rateur  destin6  k  utiliser  la  chaleur  des  gas  sortants  k 
la  production  de  Tair  chaud ; 

Un  gazogene  qui  fcuimit  Toxjde  de  carbone  n^cessaire  au 
chauffage. 

Le  chambre  voAtee  a  0*  90  de  largeur,  2*60  de  long  0"70  de 
hauteur  sous  cl6.  EUe  est  ferm^  en  avant  par  une  porte  en  dalles 
refractaires  mont^  dans  un  cadre  en  fer.  La  porte  s'appui  par  son 
poids  sur  un  encadrement  de  la  devantnre  en  forme  de  plan  incline 
de  fa^on  k  assurer  une  bonne  fermeture.  Eile  est  suspendue  au  moyen 
de  chatnes  passant  sur  des  poulies  et  ^uilibr6  par  des  oontrepoids 
pour  que  les  mourements  de  mont^  et  de  descente  aient  lieu  sans 
effort. 

Un  ^ran  en  t61e  est  fix6  k  la  porte  et  se  meut  avec  elle ;  il  est 
maintenu  k  quelques  centimetres  de  distance  et  un  courant  d'air  drcule 
entre  la  porte  et  T^cran.  On  6vite  ainsi  le  rayonnement  de  la  chaleur 
en  avant  du  four. 

Des  canaux  ont  6ti  m^nag^s  dans  T^paisseur  des  murs  pour 
rarriv6e  de  I'air  chaud  venant  de  recup^teur,  et  de  Toxyde  de  carbone 
et  pour  le  depart  des  gaz  briil^s. 

Au  fond,  k  roppos6  de  la  porte,  le  mur  est  perce  de  trois  regards 
qui  permettent  de  suivre  la  marche  de  Top^ration. 

La  sole  de  la  chambre  est  en  pieces  refractaires  et  creus^  de 
deux  profondes  rainures  pui  vont  de  la  facade  au  fond.  EUes  sont 
destin^  k  loger  les  bras  en  fer  du  chariot  d'introduction  et  de 
sortie. 

A  10  centimetres  de  hauteur  au-dessus  de  la  sole,  les  murs, 
lateraux  sont  gamis  d'une  s^rie  d'orifices  qui  r^gnent  sur  toute 
la  longueur.  D'un  c6t6,  ces  orifices  servent  k  I'arriv^  de  Pair  et 
de  I'oxyde  de  carbone,  du  c6t6  oppos^,  ils  servent  au  depart  des 
gaz. 

Ceux-ci  se  rendent  tout  d'aliord  dans  une  deuxi^me  chambre 
vofttee  semblable  k  la  pr^c^dente  et  plac^  directement  sous  la  sole. 
C'est  dans  cette  deuxi^me  chambre  qu'aboutit  le  r^up^rateur  qui  est 
forme  d'une  s6rie  de  poteries  rectangulaires  plac^es  verticalement,  et 
entretois^  de  fa^on  k  ^tre  maintenues  k  quelque  distance  I'une  de 
Tautre.     Les  gaz  descendent  k  Pint^rieur  des  poteries,  et  Tair  s'^chauffe 
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«n   montant  tout  autour  daus  les    espaces  menages    au    luojen    des 
entretoises. 

Le  r^up^ratear  est  construit  tout  entier  en  mat^riaux  r^fraciaireSy 
tPane  pAte  dure  et  compacte,  tr^s  dense  et  tr^s  euite.  Avant  de  fermer 
le  four,  on  a  d^pos6  dans  la  ehambre  inf6rieure  un  pen  de  sel  marin  qui, 
«n  se  volatisant  lors  de  la  mise  en  marche,  est  venu  former  k  la  surface 
des  pieces  tubulaires  un  glacis  qui  assure  leur  impermeability.  Des 
dispositions  sp^ciales  de  joints  k  glissements  ont  et^  prises  pour  assurer 
la  liberty  des  mouvements  de  dilatation,  sans  permettre  le  melange  de 
I'air  chaud  circulant  autour  des  tubes  avec  les  gaz  bruits  qui  passent 
dans  leur  int^rieur. 

Des  orifices  d'admission  pour  Fair  et  pour  I'oxyde  de  carbone  ont 
^tk  m^nag^s  dans  la  cbambre  inf6rieure  comme  dans  celle  du  haut. 

Toutes  les  admissions  d'air  et  de  gaz  sont  r^glables  a  volont^  au 
moyen  de  registres  k  cr^maill^res  qui  se  manoeuvrent  tons,  k  I'arri^re  du 
lour,  de  telle  sorte  qu'il  n'y  a  aucun  service  apparent  ni  sur  la  facade 
ni  sur  les  cdt^s. 

On  avait  observ^,  dans  le  four  construit  pr^cMemment,  qu'au 
moment  de  I'introduction  du  cercueil,  il  se  produisait  subitement  un 
fort  d^gagement  de  gaz  enflamm^  et  que  la  flamme  sortait  par  la  porte 
avant  qu'on  ait  le  temps  de  la  refermer ;  il  nous  avait  6t6  particuli^rement 
recommande  d'^viter  ce  rejet  de  flammes  qui  avait  detruit  des  tentures 
'et  qui  produisait  sur  Tassistance  une  impression  f&cbeuse. 

Dans  ce  but,  nous  avons  pratiqu6  une  ouverture  dans  la  voute  pr&s ' 
de  la  fa9ade.     Les  flammes  qui  l^hent  la  vo^te  passent  par   cette 
•coupure,  et  se  rendent  dans  la  ehambre  int^rieure  par  deux  cbemin^es 
verticales  munies  de  registres,  qui  ont  ^te  r^sen-^s  dans  T^paisseur  du 
mur  d'arri^re. 

Notre  attention  avait  6t6  aussi  appel6e  sur  Timportance  qu'il  y  avait 
i  ^viter  I'abondant  degagement  de  fumee  qui  se  produisait  pendant  une 
dizaine  de  minutes  au  d^but  de  Toperation.  Nous  indiquerons  plus  loin 
comment  nous  sommes  arrives  k  la  supprimer. 

Le  gazogene  fonctionne  a  la  fa^on  des  appareils  analogues,  nous 
Tavons  dispose  avec  grille  borizontale  pour  permettre  en  cas  de  bespia 
la  marche  intermittente. 

Le  tirage  de  la  chemin^e  se  regie  au  moyen  d'un  registre  pivotant 
autour  d*un  axe  equilibr^  au  moyen  d'un  contrepoids.  Des  renvois  de 
mouvement  par  chatnes  et  poulies  aboutissent  a  un  levier  mobile  sur  un 
secteur,  plac^  k  Tarri^re  du  four,  k  cbii  des  autres  registres  de  gaz  et 
d'air,  de  telle  sorte  que  le  surveillant  qui  observe  la  marche  de  l'op6ra- 
tion,  au  moyen  des  regards  du  fond,  a  sous  la  main  tons  les  moyens  de 
reglage. 

Conduite  de  rappareil, — Pour  amener  Pappareil  k  la  temperature 
convenable,  rouge  cerise,  environ  700°  k  800°,  on  envoie  le  gaz  dans  la 
ehambre  sup^rieure  oii  Ton  a  eu  la  pr^ution  de  faire  un  petit  feu  de 
hois  sec.  Le  gaz  s'allume  en  traversant  la  flamme  du  bois,  et  la  flamme 
descend  dans  la  seconde  ehambre  jusqu'au  r^cuperateur  qui  ne  tarde  pas 
k  s'echaufFer.  Au  bout  de  quelques  heures  Tappareil  ^tant  enti^rement 
chaud  du  haut  en  baa,  on  pent  procMer  aux  cremations. 

I     p.  2009.  G 
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L'introduction  du  corps  se  fait,  au  moyen  du  chariot  O.  Andre  de 
Piat. 

A  ce  moment,  les  divers  registres  sont  dans  les  positions  suivantes : 
Celui  de  la  chemin^,  largement  ouvert. 
Ceux  de  Toxyde  d©  carbone*  complement  ferm^s. 
Celui  qui   permet   Tarriv^  de   Pair   chaud  dans   la  chambre  de 
cremation,  compl^ement  ferm6. 

Celui  qui  donne  acc^s  a  Fair  chaud  dans  la  chambre  inf^rieure  un 
peu  ouvert. 

Les  deux  registres  qui  mettent  la  coupure  de  la  vo^te  en  communi- 
cation avec  la  chambre  inf^rieure,  complement  ouverts. 
Examinons  ce  qui  se  passe : 

Sous  rinfluence  de  la  haute  temperature  des  parois,  le  bois  du 
cercueil  s'endamme  instantan^ment  avant  qu'on  ait  le  temps  de  refermer 
la  porte. 

La  flamme  s'engouffre  dans  la  coupure  de  la  votlte  et  est  aspiree 
dans  la  chambre  inferieure  de  la  cheminee.  La,  elle  se  melange  k  Fair 
chaud  en  quantity  suffisante  pour  que  la  combustion  soit  complete,  et  les 
gaz  incandescents  plongent  dans  le  r^cuperateur, 

Les  choses  restent  en  cet  et  pendant  quelques  minutes,  apr^s  quoi 
le  bois  du  cercueil  commen^ant  h  se  carboniser  foumit  moins  d'hydro- 
carbures,  et  le  degagement  de  gaz  devenant  moins  abondant  on  peut 
fermer  les  deux  registres  de  la  coupure  de  la  voe,  et  commencer  k 
donnor  un  peu  d'air  dans  la  chambre  du  haut. 

Sous  I'iufluence  de  I'arrivee  d'air  chaud,  le  cercueil  est  perce  en 
quelques  instants  et,  pendant  qu'il  ach^ve  de  bruler,  I'^vaporation  des 
liquides  commence  a  se  produire.  Pour  assurer  Toxydation  complete 
de  cette  masse  de  vapeurs,  melang6e  de  gaz  organiques,  on  ouvre  en 
plein  le  registre  d'air  de  la  chambre  inferieure  et  on  y  fait  arriver  un 
peu  de  gaz  oxyde  de  carbone,  de  telle  sorte  que  les  gaz  et  vapours  venant 
du  haut  sont  obliges  de  passer  dans  une  flamme  oxydante  pour  se  rendre 
au  recuperateur. 

L'introduction  de  Fair  dans  la  chambre  inferieure  a  produit  I'effet 
desir^,  et  on  peu,  par  ce  moyen,  ^viter  complement  la  production  de 
la  fum^e. 

La  combustion  de  Toxyde  de  carbone  dans  la  chambre  inferieun^ 
a  encore  pour  effet  de  maintenir  la  temperature  elevee  du  recuperateur 
qui,  sans  cela,  serait  refroidi  par  le  courant  de  vapeurs. 

Au  bout  de  12  a  15  minutes,  la  plus  grande  partie  de  la  vapeur  est 
degagee,  et  11  faut  activer  la  combustion  de  la  matifere  organique  qui  a 
commence  k  se  carboniser. 

A  cet  effet,  on  supprime  I'arrivee  d'air  dans  la  chambre  du  has 
et  on  active  au  contraire  I'arrivee  d'air  par  les  orifices  de  la  chambre 
du  haut. 

L'air  chaud  insuffle  sur  le  corps  par  la  poussee  du  recuperateur 
balaie  incessamment  la  surface  charbonneuse  maintenue  a  haute  tem- 
perature par  le  rayonneraent  des  parois  de  la  chambre.  Puis  cet  air, 
en  partie  prive  de  son  oxygene,  descend  dans  la  chambre  inferieure  et  y 
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renoontre  le  gaz  oxjde  de  carbone  qui  s'enflamme  aussitdt ;  la  chaLeur 
ainsi  prodmte  maaniient  la  temperature  du  r^cup^rateur. 

Tout  serait  pour  le  mieux,  si  la  combuBtion  dc  la  mati^re  organique 
dana  la  chamfare  sup^rieure  6tait  assez  active  pour  y  maintaiir  une 
haute  temp^ture.  MalheureuBement,  il  n'en  est  pas  ainsi,  et  petit 
k  petit  oette  chambre  se  refroidit.  II  faut  done,  au  bout  de  quelque 
temps  J  envoyer  un  peu  de  gaz.  C'est  regrettable,  car  bien  que  cette 
quantity  de  gaz  soit  minime.  Elle  produit  toujours  uu  appauvrisse- 
meut  en  oxyg^e,  d'oii  il  r&ulte  une  prolongation  dans  la  dur^e  de 
Top^tion. 

II  aundt  6te  preferable  assur^ment  de  remplacer  la  chambre  par 
une  moufle  chauffee  i^  I'exterieur.  Cela  n'a  pas  ete  possible  h,  cause  de^ 
I'exiguite  de  la  pi^ce .  destin^e  k  recevoir  le  four.  Elle  n'a  que  4^  50 
de  largeui*  et  il  ^tait  necessalre  de  r6server  des  passages  convenables. 
de  chaque  cdt^  de  TappareiL 

Comme  r^sultat  obtenu,  on  pent  dire  que  Fappareil  est  complete- 
ment  fumivore,  et  que  la  dur^e  d'une  cremation  varie  en  moyenne  entre 
45  minutes  et  une  heure. 

La  quantity  de  combustible  brfilee  en  24  heures  est  d'environ  IB 
hectolitres  de  coke,  soit  720  kilogr. 

Pour  ce  rendre  compte  de  Teffet  utile  du  combustible,  il  convient 
d'en  faire  deux  parts,  Tune  destinee  a  combattre  le  refroidissement  par 
les  parois  et  que  Ton  pent  ^valuer  &  7  ou  8  hectolitres  par  24  heures, . 
I'autre  portion,  soit  10  hectolitres,  est  employee  k  effectuer  les  crema- 
tions pendant  10  heures,  depuis  8  ou  9  heures  du  matin  jusqu'^  6  heures 
du  soir,  ce  qui  repr^sente  environ  1  hectolitre,  soit  35  a  40  kilogr.  par 
operation. 

Quand  on  briile  les  cadavres  des  amphitheatres  de  dissection,  ou 
en  met,  comme  nous  I'avons  dit,  trois  h,  la  fois  dans  le  four.  L*operation, 
dans  ce  cas,  dure  une  heure  et  demie,  de  telle  sorte  qu'en  une  joiu'nee, 
sans  service  de  nuit,  on  pent  incin^rer  18  corps  et  faire,  en  outre,  une 
cremation  particuli^re." 

Pour  etre  absolument  impartial  nous  devons  dire  ici,  d'apr^s  les 
renseignements  qui  nous  ont  dte  fournis  par  les  agents  de  I'adminis- 
tration  charges  de  sa  conduite  que  I'appareil  Fichet  n'op^re  pas  plus 
rapidement  que  I'appareil  Toisoul  et  Fradet,  qu'il  na  pas  supprim^  le 
panache  de  fumee  noire  qui  s'^l^ve  au  dessus  de  la  cheminee,  et  qu'il 
consommerait  19  ^  20  hectolitres  de  coke  par  24  heures  la,  o\X  I'autre 
n'en  consommerait  que  11  a  12.  Par  centre,  il  est  bien  positif  qu'il  se 
manoeuvre  plus  facilement  et  qu'il  empeche,  fors  de  I'introduction  du 
cercueil,  le  re  jet  de  flammes  qui  emouvait,  k  la  fa9on  de  flammes 
infemales,  les  personnes  sensibles. 

(3.)  Propagande. — Obstacles. — Reformes. 

Au  moment  od  la  cremation  fut  autorisee  et  reglementee  en  France, 
certmnes  personnes  estim^rent  que  la  soci^te  de  cremation  n'avait  plus 
qu'A  crier  vietoire  et  k  laisser  aux  municipalites  le  soin  d'eriger  des 
monuments  crematoires.     D'autres,  au  contraire,  pensaient  avec  raison 
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qu'il  ne  suffisait  pas  d'introduire  une  refonne  dans  la  loi  pour  qu'eile  fut 
appliqu^e,  et  qa'avaiit  de  disparaitre,  la  soci^^  de  cr^matioB  deTait 
s'occuper  de  modifier  les  moeurs,  de  r^agir  contre  les  habitudes,  les 
pr6jag6s,  les  partis  pris  en  faveur  de  Tinhumation.  Cette  demi^re  opinion 
a  pr^Talu.  En  effet,  e'est  a  des  groupes,  h  des  soci^tes  priv6s  et  non 
aux  gouvemements  ni  aux  munieipalit^s  quMl  appartient  de  pr^ooniser 
une  r6forme  qui  suscite  des  objections  religieuses. 

La  soci6t6  de  cremation  ne  se  borne  pas  a  signaler  au  public  par 
des  conferences  ou  des  6cnts  les  avantages  de  la  cremation.  Empecb^ 
de  pratiquer  la  cremation,  elle  veille  k  ce  que  les  municipalit^s,  seules 
charges  de  cette  tftcbe,  la  remplissent  au  mieux ;  elle  ^tudie  les  perfec- 
tionements  k  apporter  aux  monuments  ou  appareils,  et  les  modifications 
k  introduire  dans  la  r^glementation  en  usage.  De  plus,  pour.favoriser 
le  mouvement  cr^niationiste  elle  a  fond^  une  sorte  de  mutuality. 
Lorsque  le  coiit  total  de  Tincin^ration  d'un  de  ses  membres  (frais  de 
transport,  d'op^ration  et  autres),  est  trop  eleve  pour  que  la  famille  7 
puisse  subvenir,  la  soci^t^  se  substitue  k  celle-ci  avec  la  discretion  la  plus 
absolue,  pour  tout  ou  partie  de  la  d^pense.  Enfin,  si  delicate  que  soit 
cette  t&cbe,  elle  se  charge  d'assurer  rex6cution  de  la  demi^re  volont6  de 
ses  membres ;  elle  rappelle  aux  families  qui,  d'aventure,  y  contrevien- 
nent  que  la  loi  sur  la  liberte  des  fun^railles  autorise  k  en  appeller  en 
justice  de  leur  opposition,  et  ^tablit  des  p^nalites  contre  toute  personne 
.  qui  dement  pr^venue  aura  donn^  aux  fun^railles  et  aussi  au  mode  de 
sdpulture^  un  caract^re  contraire  k  la  volont^  du  d^funt. 

L'action  de  la  soci^t^  s'etend  sur  toute  la  France,  mais,  actuellement, 
la  ville  de  Paris,  seule,  possede  un  monument  crematoire.  La  question 
est  serieusement  a  I'etude  k  Lyon  et  dans  quelques  villes,  mais,  il  faut  le 
reconnidtre  elle  ne  progresse  que  lentement.  A.  Paris  du  1«'  Janvier  au 
31  d^cembre  1889,  on  avait  effectue  48  incinerations  demand^es  par  les 
families ;  il  est  ^Tai  que  j  usque  vers  le  milieu  du  mois  d'aoiit  de  la  dite 
ann^e,  le  monument  crematoire  n'avait  ete  ouvert  qu'^  titre  d'exception, 
sur  autorisation  speciale.  Du  1"  Janvier  au  31  decembre  1890,  ce  dbiffre 
.s'est  eieve  k  121,  savoir :  65  hommes,  36  femmes,  et  20  enfants. 
Quatorze  corps  provenaient  de  la  pro\ance,  les  107  autres  appartenaient 
au  departement  de  la  Se^ne.  Les  resultats  des  premiers  mois  de  cette 
jmnee  n%  permettent  pas  de  prevoir  une  modification  appreciable  des 
chiffres  precedents.  En  1890,  le  nombre  des  incinerations  des  corps 
provenant  des  ampbitbe&tres  d*anatomie  a  atteint  2,188,  et  celui  des 
embryons  1,079. 

Les  hygienistes  fran9ais  peuvent  se  feiiciter  de  ce  dernier  resultat ; 
pen  importe  que  les  cadavr^  proviennent  ou  non  des  b6pitaux,  c'est  autant 
d*arracbe  k  la  putrefaction,  a  la  pestilence,  mais  ce  n'est  pas  assez.  lis 
ont  ete  entendus  par  les  corps  sa>'ants,  \k  oik  regne  la  science  r^gne 
aussi  la  raison,  ils  doivent  desormais,  dans  Tinter^t  de  la  sante  publique, 
objet  de  tons  leurs  soucis,  s6  faire  entendre  par  le  grand  public.  Cbaque 
jour  un  fait  nouveaU  vient  les  7  inciter.  Dans  le  courant  de  I'ete  1890, 
pour  trouver  aux  morts  de  Paris,  la  place  qui  manque,  on  a  effectue 
des  fouilles  au  cimetiere  Montpamasse,  dans  le  lieu  ou  furent  inhumes 
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les  chol^riques  de  1832.  Apr^s  cinquante-huit  ann^s,  les  corps  amon- 
cel^s  avaient  pour  le  plupart  conserve  leor  forme.  On  piochait  dans 
un  monceau  de  chair  humaine  en  decomposition.  II  fallut  au  plut6t 
reformer  cet  immonde  chamier  pour  6viter  I'empoisonement  g^n^ral. 
Vers  la  m^me  ^poque,  en  effet,  le  cholera  avait  .fait  son  apparition,  non 
loin  de  Valence,  en  Espagne,  k  la  suite  de  fouilles  dans  un  cimeti^re 
ou  des  chol^riques  avaient  ^t^  inhumes  en  1885.  Jusqu*^  ce  jour,  les 
hjgi^nistesont  apport^  un  puissant  i^pui  aux  soci^t^s  de  cremation,  elles 
ont  millit^  aupr^s  du  l^gislateur,  des  gouvernements,  des  municipality, 
les  voBux  des  congr^  intemationaux  premier  d'hygi^ne,  i  la  main. 
Pour  que  les  fruits  de  cette  campagne  ne  soient  pas  perdus,  il  con- 
viendrait  que  les  hygi^nistes  se  fissent  spontan^ment  aupr^s  du  public,  en 
toute  occasion,  avec  ou  sans  le  concours  des  soci^t^s  de  cremation,  les 
ap6tre8  de  cette  salutaire  pratique.  Si  singulier  que  cela  puisse  paraitre, 
nous  serions  heureux  de  voir  le  congr^s  convier  les  hygi^nistes  du 
monde  entier  k  un  apostalat,  au  cours  duquel  laissant  un  instant 
de  c6te  les  raisons  scientifiques  qui  n'^meuvent  gu^re  la  foule,  ils 
opposeraient  le  sentiment  au  sentiment,  la  v^rit^  k  Terreur,  et  m^me 
Terreur  k  Terreur!  Les  pontes  ont  chants  I'^temel  sommeil  au  sein 
de  la  terre  bienfaisante,  et  ont  tress^  d'616gantes  idyles  en  Fhonneur 
des  champs  de  repos.  Signalons,  k  Tinverse,  les  horreurs  de  la  d^mpo- 
sition  lente  et  putride  au  sein  de  la  terre  humide ;  exhumons  T^tre  ch^ri, 
montrons  la  grande  tranche  d'ou  les  cadavres  k  peine  decomposes  sont 
arraches  p^le-m^le  pour  Stre  enfouis  en  quelque  coin  perdu.  Crions  k 
I'iniquite,  k  la  profanation  et  exaltons  la  beaute,  les  vertus  purificatrices 
du  feu !  Sous  la  nappe  de  flammes  qui  le  r6chaufFe,  I'affine,  le  corps  aim^, 
admire  est  transforme,  pour  ainsi  dire,  instantanement  en  une  Mg^re  fumee 
et  quelques  poigneesdecendres  blanches  que  les  generations  venereront  k 
jamais !  Puissions-nous  trouver  les  accents  propres  k  emouvoir  les  &mes, 
et  notre  cause  sera  gagnee,  k  condition  toutefois  que  les  faits  ne  nous 
dementent  pas  trop  crCiment.  II  n'y  a  pas  seulement  des  libre-penseurs 
parmi  les  adeptes  de  la  cremation,  des  libre-penseurs  k  qui  importe  pen 
que  leur  corps  disparaisse  en  une  heure  ou  en  deux,  qu'il  soit  ronge  par 
les  vers  ou  mordu  par  le  feu,  qui  demandent  la  cremation  parceque  c'est 
un  mode  de  sepulture  eminemment  rationnel,  il  y  a  parmi  les  partisans  de^ 
la  cremation  d*ardents  spiritualistes,  des  natures  fines,  pleines  de  sentiment 
que  sollicite  Famour  du  pur  et  du  beau.  Pour  ceux-U,  pour  tons  ceux, . 
Us  sont  legion  qui  ont  la  terreur  de  I'au  dela,  pour  qui  la  tombe  est  le 
myst^re,  pour  tons  ceux-l^,nne  propagande  de  plus  de  dix  annees  aupr^s 
du  public  nous  autorise  k  le  declarer,  il  faut  pratiquer  la  cremation  avec 
solennite,  k  la  fa^on  d'un  culte.  Les  promoteurs  de  la  cremation  sont 
la  revolution,  Tavient  ainsi  compris.  Dans  un  rapport  sur  les 
sepultures  presente  en  Tan  YII.  (1798)  k  I'administration  centiale 
du  Departement  de  la  Seine  le  citoyen  Camby  proposait  d'eiever  sur 
les  hauteurs  de  Montmartre  un  fastueux  monument :  ^'  Quatre  grandes 
<<  portes  dediees  k  Tenfance,  a  la  jeunesse,  k  la  virilite,  k  la  vieiUesse  ser- 
*'  vindent  d'entree  k  ce  grand  etablissement,  elles  conduiraient,  par  quatre 
^'  routes  sinueuses  au  monument  central,  image  du  dernier  terme  de  la 
**  vie.    Ce  monument  offre  une  pyramide  de  vingt-huit  mitres  de  base 
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"  un  tripled  la  couronne.  Cetta  pjramide  serait  dispos^e  dans  rinteiieur 
"  de  maniere  a  ce  que  le  travail  n6cessaire  pour  consumer  les  corps  pAt 
^^  86  faire  sans  que  le  public  s'en.  apegut"  Le  rapport  r^gle  ensuite 
livec  cette  pompe  toute  paienne  si  fort  pris^  au  temps  de  la  revolution 
la  ft^n  dont  les  corps  devaient  etre  amefies  "  dans  rint6rieur  de  ce 
majestueux  monument."  Get  exc^  de  solemnite,  assurement  critiquable, 
serait  pr6f^rable  au  sans-fa9on  sdentifique  avec  lequel  on  op^re  au  P^re- 
Lachaise.  Les  agents  de  Tadministration,  reoonnaissons  le  font  preuve 
de  tact  et  de  decence,  les  appareils  fonctioniient  d*une  mani^re  satis- 
faisante  mais  le  cadre  et  les  instruments  ne  sont  nullement  en  harmonie 
avec  la  grandeur,  le  caract^re  de  Tultime  operation  qui  s'y  accomplit. 
Encore  prive  d'une  facade,  avec  son  entree  provisoire,  ses  cheminees  mal 
dissimul^es  et  macul^es  de  suie,  le  monument  cr^matoire,  sorte  d'usina 
Macabre  detonne  lugu])rement  au  milieu  des  ombrages  et  des  tombes 
artistiques  du  cimetiere.  A  Tinterieur,  les  murailles  k  peine  reoouvertes 
de  draperies,  le  chariot  d'introduction  avec  ses  grands  bras  et  son 
m^canisme  appM^nt,  la  carcasse  de  briques  et  de  fer  de  I'appareil, 
disons  plut6t  du  four,  pour  parler  comme  I'administration,  le  manque 
d'espace,  le  spectacle  de  I'enfournement  du  cercueil,  du  difoumement 
des  cendres,  le  manque  absolu  de  ceremonial,  en  un  mot  tout  ce 
qui  se  fait,  se  voit  et  se  dit,  est  si  cru,  si  pitoyable  qu'i  moins  d'avoir 
Tesprit  fortement  tremp^,  on  pr^feirera  I'inconnu,  le  myst^re  de  la 
tombe ;  ou  bien,  pris  de  desesp^rance,  redoutant  ^alement  Finoineration 
et  rinbumation,  on  se  cantonnera  dans  I'indifference  finale ;  ce  seta  le 
.  succ^  definitif  de  la  routine,  du  parti-pris,  de  Tignorance !  Le  monu- 
ment inachev6  du  Pdre-Lacbaise  a  beaucoup  plus  nui  au  developpe- 
ment  de  la  cremation  en  France  que  I'opposition  du  clei^  catholique. 
Sacrifiant  aux  goats  et  aux  habitudes  des  populations,  les  premiers 
Chretiens  se  sont  fait  un  culte  a  I'image  des  paiens ;  ils  ont  adopte  la 
pompe  de  leurs  ceremonies  religieuses,  ils  ont  ome  leurs  pierres  tombales, 
d'idoles  qu'ils  se  defendaient  d'adorer.  A  notre  tour,  nous  sommes 
conduits  k  nous  in^irer  des  pratiques  du  catholicisme  pour  renover  et 
faire  prosperer  une  coutnme  paienne ;  employons  plus  de  festons,  d'astra- 
gales,  de  fieurs,  de  draperies ;  des  chants,  de  la  musique,  des  discours,  sans 
exageration  bien  entendu,  ou  e'en  est  fait  de  notre  canse  jusqu'au  jour 
x>iL  I'encombrement  des  cimeti^res  imposera  de  decreter  Tobligation  \k 
ou  nous  voudrions  voir  toujours  la  liberte. 

En  consequence  nous  demandons  au  Congr^s  d'emettre  le  voeu : 
Que  Paperatum  de  la  cremation  soit  effectu^e  avec  un  cerSmotual 
imposant  dans  des  monuments  ornis  et  amenages  avec  la  plus  grande 
perfection. 
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Note  snr  la  CrematSoa  a  Paris  ea  1891« 

PAB 

M.  Charles  Caffort,  Chef  du  Bureau  des  Cimeti^res  de  la  Ville 

de  Paris. 


L'historique  de  la  question  de  la  er^matioaa  a  M  fait  taut  de  fois 
qu'il  s^nble  inutile  de  la  cefaire.  Bi^pelons  seulement  en  quelques 
mots  que,  en  ce  qui  concjerne  I'Burope,  apr^  plusieurs  sidcles  de 
disparition  absolue,  la  cremation  dut  sa  resurrection  an  moins  en 
pnncipe  a  la  Revolution  Fran^aiae  de  1789,  et  que  la  premiere 
incineration  des  temp?  modernes  eut  lieu  a  Paris  le  I*'  Aortal  an  IX, 
(autorisation  donn6e  par  Frochot,  Prefet  de  la  Seine,  a  la  citoyenne 
Dupre  G^este,  Spouse  du  citoyen  Lacheze,  de  br^ler  le  corps  de  son 
enfant  &ge  de  huit  mois).  C'est  6galement  la  VlUe  de  Paris,  qui, 
avant  m^me  que  la  cremation  fiit  autorisee  16galement  en  France, 
obtenait,  apr^s  de  yires  instances  aupr^  du  gouvernement,  I'autorifiation 
de  construire  dans  un  de  ses  cimeti^res  un  appareil  destine  a  incinerer  les 
d&bris  humains  provenant  des  amphitbe4tres  de  dissection,  appareil  qui 
a  pu,  d^  la  promulgation  de  la  loi  autorisant  la  cremation  facultatire, 
servir  a  des  incinerations. 

Enfin,  actuellement  encore,  la  \411e  de  Paris  est  la  seule  ville 
Fran^aise  qui  possMe  un  appareil  cr^matoire.  • 

Les  renseignements  qui  font  Tobjet  de  la  pr^sente  note,  bien  que 
sp^ciaux  k  Paris,  s'appliquent  done  k  la  France  entiere. 

LEGISLATION. 

La  loi  du  15  septembre  1887  sur  la  liberte  des  funerailles  a 
autorise  le  choix  de  modes  de  sepulture  autres  que  Tinhumation,  tout  en 
d^cidant  qu*un  r^glement  d*administration  publique  determinerait  les 
conditions  aff^rentes  aux  divers  modes  de  sepulture. 

Ce  reglement  a  ^t^  promulgue  le  27  avril  1889,  en  voici  la  teneur 
en  ce  qui  concerne  la  cremation  :— 

TITRB  III. 

De  l'IncinEration. 

Art.  16. — Aucun  appareil  crematoire  ne  pent  etre  mis  en  usage  sans 
nne  autorisation  du  Prefet  acc(Mrdee  aprds  avis  du  Conseil  d'Hygi^e. 

Art.  17. — Toute  incineration  est  faite  sous  la  surveillance  de 
Tautorite  municipale.  EUe  doit  etre  pr^alablement  autorisee  par 
Tofficier  de  T^tat  civil  du  lieu  du  d^ces,  qui  ne  pent  donner  cette 
autorisation  que  sur  le  vu  des  pieces  suivantes : 

1**  Une  d^nande  ecrite  du  membre  de  la  famille,  ou  de  toute  autre 
personne  ayant  quality  pour  pourvoir  aiix  fundrailles;  cette 
demande  indiquera  le  lieu  od  doit  s'effectuer  Tincineration* 
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2*  Un  certificat  du  m^decin  traitant,  affirmant  que  la  mort  est  le 
resultat  d'une  cause  naturelle. 

3**  Le  rapport  du  m^ecin  asserment^  commis  par  Tofficier  de  T^tat 
civil  pour  verifier  les  causes  du  d6c^. 

A  d^faut  d'un  certificat  d'un  mMecin  traitant,  le  m^deciD 
asserment^  doit  proc^der  k  une  enquSte  sommaire  dont  il  consignera  les 
resultats  dans  son  rapport. 

Dans  aucun  cas,  Tautorisation  ne  pent  Stre  accord^e  que  si  le 
m^decin  asserment^  certifie  que  la  mort  est  due  k  une  cause  naturelle. 

Art.  18. — Si  rincineration  doit  ^tre  faite  dans  une  autre  commune 
que  celle  ou  le  d6chi  a  eu  lieu,  il  doit  en  outre  etre  justifi^  de 
Tautorisation  de  transporter  le  corps,  conform^ment  a  Fart  4. 

Art.  19. — La  reception  du  corps  et  son  incineration  sont  constatees 
par  un  procfes- verbal  qui  est  transmis  a  Tautorit^  municipale. 

Art.  20. — ^Les  cendres  ne  peuvent  ^tre  depos^es,  mSme  k  titre 
provisoire,  que  dans  des  lieux  de  sepulture  regulierement  ^tablis. 

Art.  21. — Les  cendres  ne  peuvent  ^tre  d6plac^s  qu'en  vertu  d'une 
permission  de  Tautorit^  municipale. 

Art.  22, — ^Toute  contravention  aux  dispositions  reglant  les  conditions 
des  sepultures  et  contenues  dans  les  articles  3,  4,  8,  12,  16,  17,  18,  20 
et  21,  est  passible  des  peines  pr^vues  aux  articles  3  et  6,  de  la  loi  du 
15  Novembre  1887. 

I.  Formality  pou»  les  Incinerations. 
1°  Deces  survenus  a  Paris, 

En  pratique,  a  Paris,  il  est  proc^d^  de  la  mani^re  suivante. 

Toutes  les  fois  qu'une  personne  se  pr6sente  k  la  mairie  pour 
declarer  un  dec^s,  il  lui  est  remis  une  notice  imprimee  indiquant  les 
formalites  a  remplir  pour  les  incinerations. 

Si  la  famile  choisit  ce  mode  de  sepulture,  elle  doit  prevenir 
imm^diatement  la  mairie,  et  lui  remettre,  P  la  demande  ferite :  2®  le 
certificat  du  medecin  traitant  vis^s  par  Fart.  17  du  decret  du  27  avril 
1889,  ci-dessus : — 

La  mairie  pr^vient  directement  le  medecin  charge  de  la  contre 
visite. 

II  y  a  ^  Paris  actuellement  deux  m^decins  prepos^s  a  ce  service, 
pour  lequel  ils  out  pr^te  serment  devant  la  I*'®  Chambre  du  Tribunal 
de  la  Seine;  un  honoraire  de  10  francs  paye  par  la  ville,  leur  est 
attribue  par  chaque  vacation. 

L'heure  du  convoi  est  fix^e  par  la  mairie  qui  s'entend  tei^phonique- 
ment  a  cet  ^gard  avec  I'administration  centrale  (bureau  des  eimeti^res  k 
I'hdtel  de  ville). 

Comme  pour  les  d^c^s  suivis  d'inhumation,  la  famille  s'entend  avec 
Tadministration  des  pompes  funfebres  pour  la  classe  du  convoi  et  les 
fournitures  r6elles. 

II  est  recommande,  pour  les  corps  destines  k  ^tre  inciner^s,  de  ne 
prendre  qu'une  bi^re  en  peuplier  ou  en  sapin,  dans  laquelle  ne  doit  etre 
introduite  aucune  etoffe,  papier  ou  substance  quelconque. 
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2°.  DSces  survenus  en  dehors  de  Paris. 

Si  le  d^c^  est  survenu  non  k  Paris  mais  en  province,  toutes  les 
pieces  mentionn^  par  le  d^cret  doivent  Stre  prodnites  k  la  mairie  da 
lieu  du  d^^,  seule  comp^tente  pour  autoriser  Fincin^ration ;  h  Paris, 
il  suffit  de  presenter  au  bureau  des  cimeti^res  :— 

1^.  Tautorisation  du  maire  ; 

2P*  Tautorisation  de  transport  du  corps  d^liyr^e  par  le  Pr^fet  de 
Police. 

Les  conditions  pour  la  mise  en  biire  et  le  transport  des  corps 
destines  k  Stre  incin^r^s  ont  et^  d6tennin6es  par  la  circnlaire  Minist^ri- 
eUe  du  27  Mai  1890. 

En  voici  le  r^um6  : — 

Le  corps  doit  dtre  place  dans  un  cercueil  en  bois  leger,  dont  les 
dimensions  au  maximum  seront :  longueur  2  metres,  largeur  0*00, 
hauteur  0*50,  et  dont  les  parois  int^rieures  seront  badigeonn^  au 
goudron,  et  gamies  de  toile  caoutchout^e  ou  de  carton  bitum6  : — 

Le  vide  entre  le  corps  et  la  garniture  interieure  jsera  comble  par 
une  substance  absorbante,  telle  que  poudre  de  tourbe,  d6chets  de  coton, 
sciure  de  bois^  imbib^e  d'une  solution  ph^niquee. 

Si  le  transport  du  corps  doit  avoir  lieu  a  une  distance  moindre  de 
200  kilometres  ce  premier  cercueil  sera  enferm^  dans  une  bi^re  en 
chSne  k  parois  de  25  millimetres  d'^paisseur  assemblies  a  vis  et 
consolid^  par  deux  frettes  en  fer  vissees. 

Si  la  distance  a  parcourir,  est  de  200  kilometres  ou  au-dessus,  le 
I*'  cercueil  sera  renferm^  dans  une  bi^re  de  plomb,  recouverte  d'une 
enveloppe  de  chSne.  A  I'arriv^e  au  monument  crematoire,  ces  enveloppes 
sont  deviss^,  et  le  cercueil  en  boisjeger  est  seul  introduit  dans  le  fom- 
crematoire. 

3**.   Vmes. — Columbarium, 

Apr^s  rincin^ration,  les  cendres  sont  recueillies  dans  une  ume  dont 
la  foumiture  est  a  la  charge  des  families.  Celles-ci  sont  libres  d'adopter 
la  forme  et  la  mati^re  qu'elles  jugent  convenables,  si  Turne  doit  etre 
placee  dans  une  sepulture  de  familh;.  Si  les  cendres  doivent  ^tre 
deposees  dans  le  columbarium  municipal,  Fume  doit  avoir  les 
dimensions  suivantes  :  hauteur  0*28,  longueur  0*48,  largeur  0*28. 

Dans  le  premier  cas,  les  families  peuvent  d^poser  les  umes  soit  en 
concession  temporaire,  soit  en  concessions  perp^tuelles. 

Pour  c^  demieres,  elles  sont  autoris^,  si  elles  le  demandent,  k 
n'acquerir  qu'une  concession  d'un  m^tre  superficiel. 
'  D'apr^  les  instructions  minist^rielles,  les  umes  contenant  des  restes 
incin^r^  ne  peuvent  ^tre  plac^es  k  Text^rieur  des  monuments  fun^raires; 
elles  doivent  toujours  etre  inhumees,  sans  qu'il  soit  n^cessaire  de  les 
placer  k  la  prpfondeur  des  inhumations  de  corps,  il  suffit  qu'elles  soient 
recouvertes  d'une  dalle  ou  pierre  dure. 

Ces  prc^riptions,  se  justifient  par  la  n^cessit^  de  prot^ger  les 
cendres  contre  une  profanation  possible  ou  contre  les  atteintes  du  temps^ 
qui  renverse  t6t  ou  tard  les  monuments  les  plus  solides. 
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Quant  au  columbarium  munioipal  (voir  plus  loin  sa  description 
sonmudre),  il  ne  renferme  que  des  cases  destinies  k  ^tre  occupies 
temporairemenU  Toute  incineration,  m^me  gratuite,  donne  droit  k 
Foccupation  pendant  cinq  ans,  d'une  case  du  columbarium ;  apr^  cinq 
ans,  les  families  sont  admises  h.  prolonger  Toccupation  de  la  case  pour 
une  nouvelle  p^riode  quinquennale  moyennant  leversement  d'une  somme 
de  60  francs.  (Cette  somme  est  le  prix  d'une  concession  tempoiuire  de 
5  ans  dans  les  cimeti^res  parlsiens.) 

4°.  Tarifdes  Incinirations, 

Aux  termes  de  Tart.  25  de  la  loi  de  finances  du  17  juillet  1889,  les 
communes  dans  lequelles  sont  installes  des  appareils  cr^matoires  peuvent 
percevoir  des  droits  pour  I'incineration  des  corps.  Les  tarifs  sont 
d^liber^s  pour  les  Conseils  Municipaux  et  soumis  k  Tapprobation  du 
Pr6fet. 

Le  Conseil  Municipal  de  Paris,  en  execution  de  cette  dispasition 
legale  arr^ta  le  7  Aout  1889,  une  tarification  des  droits  d'incin^ration 
qui  fut  approuv^e  par  arr^te  Pr^fectoral  du  27  Septembre  suivant. 

Cette  tarification,  un  pen  ^levee,  a  ^t6  modifife  par  une  nouvelle 
deliberation  du  27  Decembre  1889,  approuv^e  par  arr^  du 
30  Decembre  suivant. 

Cette  tarification  est  toujours  en  vigueur,  elle  est  fondle  sur  le 
principe  admis  k  Paris,  en  matiere  d'inhumation,  que  les  riches  doivent 
supporter  les  frais  des  convois  pau^Tes,  et  que  par  consequent  la  taxe  k 
payer  est  proportionnelle  k  la  classe  du  convoi. 
Le  tarif  est  le  suivant : — 
1«"  classe 
2«        „        - 

3«        „  -  -    200 

4<»         „         -         .  -     150 

6*        „  -  -        -     100 

6»        „         - 
7«        „  -  ■ 


"  1 250  francs. 


:} 


8«  -  '   ^^ 

O  „  - 

Service  ordinaire 
Service  gratuit         -  -     Neant. 

Les  Maires  de  Paris  peuvent,  comme  pour  les  inhumations, 
accorder  par  arr^te  special,  la  gratuite  de  Tincineration  quand  ils  esti- 
ment  que  la  famille  est  hors  d'etat  d'en  aequitter  les  frais,  alors  m^me 
que  le  d^cede  n'^tait  pas  inscrit  au  bureau  de  bienfaisanee. 

£n  ce  qui  conceme  les  corps  amends  directement  de  Text^rieur  au 
monument  crematoire,  et  pour  lesquels  il  n'y  a  pas  de  convoi  regulier, 
la  taxe  d'incineration  perdue  est  celle  de  la  6^  dasse.  Mais  ces 
corps  sont  exempts  du  paiement  de  la  taxe  sp^ciale  frappant  les  corpe 
amenes  de  Texterieur  aux  «imeti^res  de  Paris. 

De  m^me,  les  corps  exhumes  d'un  cimeti^re  parisien  poor  dtre 
tineineres  sont  exempts  du  paiement  de  la  taxe  d'exbumation.  (D61tb6* 
ration  du  26  Juin  1889,  arrdte  du  27  juillet  1889.) 
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La  taxe  demembration  est  acquitt^  entre  les  mams  du  reoovear  da 
cimetiire  de  TEst  a  rarriv^  da  corps  aa  monument  cr^matoire. 

II.    PONCTIONNEMENT    (MONUMENT   Cb^MATOIRE — APPABEIL 
D'iNCmiRATION — COLUMBARroM) . 

1^.  MonuiMeni  crSmaiinre. 

Le  monument  cr^matoire  de  la  Ville  de  Paris  a  6t6  MiA6  en  1886- 
1887  an  eimeti^re  de  I'Est  (P^  La  Chaise)  conform6ment  au  projet 
dress6  par  M.  Formig6,  architecte  des  promenades  et  approuv^  par 
deliberation  du  Conseil  Municipal  du  29  Juillet  1885.  H  est  situ6  sur 
le  sommet  du  plateau,  et  occupe  avec  ses  d^pendances,  entom^ees  de 
massifs  et  plantations,  toute  la  87*  division.  Une  partie  seulement  du 
projet  adopts  est  execut^e.  Dans  son  ^tat  actuel,  le  monument  crema- 
toire  n'a  que  le  tiers  environ  de  la  siu-face  qu'il  doit  avoir  d^finitivement; 
c'est  la  partie  destin^e  k  recevoir  les  appareils  d'incin6ration  avec  une 
galerie  de  d^gagement  en  avant  et  une  salle  d'attente  pour  le  public,  qui 
est  construite. 

La  disposition  architecturale  adoptee  est  la  suivante:  le  rez  de 
cbaussee,  ou  plutdt  Tetage  en  soubassement  est  reserve  au  d^pdt  da 
combustible  et  aux  ouvriers  chauffeurs ;  le  rez  de  chaussee  contient  la 
salle  du  public  et  les  deux  salles  o\i  sont  install^s  les  appareils 
cr^matoires.  Ces  trois  pi^s,  dont  la  centrale  est  d'une  superiicie 
double  des  salles  lat^rales,  arrondies  en  forme  d'h^micjcles  sont 
recouvertes  de  ddmes  en  ma^onnerie  s'^levant  k  une  hauteur  assez 
grande  pour  masquer  les  deux  hautes  chemin^es  d'angle.  L'ensemble 
de  ces  trois  ddmes  vu  de  rext^rieur  est  d'un  aspect  imposant  et  d'un  bel 
effet  architectural. 

L'acces  se  fait  par  un  escaher  provisoire  install^  en  face  la  salle 
centrale,  qui  sert  actuellement  pour  le  public,  et  qui,  plus  tard,  lors  de 
Tachevement  du  monument  est  destin^e  k  recevoir  un  3*  appareil 
cr^matoire. 

Le  monument  complet  comportera  une  fa9ade  avec  rampes  d'acc^s 
et  des  bas  c6tes  correspondant  aux  salles  d'indn^ration,  et  servant  de 
salles  d'attente  pour  les  families. 

Le  depenses  de  construction,  du  monument  crematoire  actuel  se 
sont  eievees  k  la  somme  de  245,000  francs. 

2^.  Appareils  d^ incineration. 

'  A. — Appareil  Gorim.-^Au  moment  de  I'inauguration  da  monument 
eiemaloire  le  15  D^cembre  1887,  I'appareil  employ e,  confomiement  au 
Tote  du  Conseil  Monic^Mtl,  ^tait  un  four  du  systSme  Gorini,  du  module 
adopts  k  Milan.  Les  r^sultats  obtenus  lors  des  experiences  poursaivies  k 
Veade  de  cadavres  non  r^clam^s  provenant  des  hdpitaux  ^taient  identiques 
it  ceux  de  Milan»  Les  corps  introdaits  dans  Tappareil  etaient  brdl^s, 
dans  on  espace  de  temps  variant  entre  If  heure  et  2  heures,  et  r^duits 
en  cendrea  extrfimement  UancheB,  sans  aucun  melange  de  mati^res 
carbonisees,  sans  odeur  et  sans  fum^e.    Des  r^sultats  analogues  ont  ^t^ 
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obtenus  pour  les  13  incinerations  qui  ont  6t6  effectuees  dans  cet  i^pareil 
en  1889,  lorsque  la  promulgation  du  d^cret  reglementant  les  incin^tions 
a  permis  d*accueillir  les  demandes  des  families. 

Mais  d^s  le  principe  de  graves  objections  s'61evaient  contre  I'emploi 
de  I'appareil  Gbrini ;  en  premier  lieu  la  dur^e  trop  longue  de  Top^ration. 
Si  en  effet  un  d^lai  de  2  beures  ne  pr^sentait  pas  de  difficult^  k  Milan 
en  raison  du  nombre  restreint  des  incinerations,  il  n'en  ^tait  pas  de  mdme 
a  Paris,  ou  par  suite  de  F^norme  difference  de  population,  et  par  suite 
aussi  de  la  resolution  prise  par  le  Conseil  Municipal  d^incin^rer  les  debris 
d'h6pitaux  (3,500  k  4,000  corps  par  an)  au  lieu  de  les  inhumer,  il  ^tait 
ii^cessaire  d'emplojer  un  appareil  k  marche  plus  rapide  et  k  fonctionne* 
ment  continu. 

En  second  lieu,  le  cout  de  I'operation,  par  suite  du  prix  i\eY&  du 
bois  a  Paris,  ^tait  une  grave  consideration ;  chaque  incineration,  coiitant 
rien  qu'en  combustible,  y  compris  le  chauffage  preiiminaire  du  four,  de 
20  i^  25  francs.  Aussi  Tadministration  fut  elle  amenee  a  cbercber  un 
appareil  ne  prisentant  pas  les  mSmes  inconvenients. 

B. — Appareil  Toisoul  et  Frcuiet, — A  la  suite  de  longues  etudes 
poursuivies  {lar  radministration  de  concert  avec  M.  Chassaing,  Conseiller 
Municipal,  aujourd'hui  Depute  de  Paris,  elle  adopta  un  appareil  au  gaz 
avec  recuperateur  qui  fut  construit  pour  le  compte  de  la  ville,  par 
MM.  Toisoul  et  Fradet,  et  inaugure  le  5  aodt  1889. 

Cet  appareil  comporte :  1^.  Un  gazogene  etabli  dans  le  sous-sol  et 
produisant,  par  la  combustion  incomplete  du  coke,  du  gaz  oxjde  de 
carbone  qui,  allume  k  Tentree  du  four  par  des  briileurs  speciaux,  produit 
une  temperature  tr^s  eievee  pour  une  depense  tr^s  minime. 

2^.  Un  recuperateur  de  chaleur  projetant  dans  le  four  Tair  chauffe 
par  les  gaz  provenant  de  I'appareil. 

3°.  Un  four  k  reverbdre,  la  sole  est  pourvue  de  deux  entailles 
permettant  le  passage  des  bras  du  chariot  dont  il  sera  question  plus 
loin. 

4°.  Une  cheminee  d*appel. 

Les  resultats  de  cet  appareil  sont  incontestablement  bien  superieurs 
k  ceux  de  I'appareil  Gt)rini,  puisque  les  incinerations  s'y  effectuent  en  une 
heure  ou  une  heure  \  et  que  la  depense  de  combustible  ne  s'ei^ve 
pas  k  plus  de  3  francs  par  operation.  II  y  a  lieu  toutefois  d'appeler 
I'attention  sur  la  remarque  suivante:  La  Ville  de  Paris  au  point  de 
vue  des  incinerations  n'est  pas  dans  des  conditions  ordinaires.  Ayant  a 
detruire  par  le  feu  les  restes  des  3,500  k  4,000  cadavres  par  an  provenant 
des  amphithe&tres  de  dissection,  elle  pent  employer  un  appareil  continu^ 
un  gazogene  brfdant  jour  et  nuit,  ce  qui  reduit  sensiblement  la  depense 
des  incinerations  demandees  par  les  families ;  en  effet  I'appareil  servant 
exclusivement  k  la  cremation  des  debris  d'h6pitaux,  il  suffit  de  suspendre 
ce  service  pendant  I'incineration  du  corps  amene  par  les  families,  pour 
le  reprendre  ensuite  quand  cette  operation  est  terminer 

II  n'en  est  pas  de  m^me  des  autres  villes  oil  se  pratique  la  cremation, 
et  qui  n'ayant  qu'&  pourvoir  k  un  petit  nombre  d'incinerations,  espacees 
k  des  epoques  plus  ou  moins  eioignees,  n'ont  aucun  inter^t  k  posseder  ufi< 
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appareil  cr^matoire  aUum£  sans  interruption,  et  doivent  en  eons^aence 
avoir  recoors  ik  des  appareils  intermittents. 

C.^ — Appareil  FtcheL — ^En  raLson  m^me  de  la  n^essit^  de  faire 
fonctionner  continuellement  Tappareil  crematoire  municipal  il  ^tait 
n^cessaire  de  pouvoir,  en  cas  d*interruption  du  ser\'iee  pour  cause  de 
reparation,  disposer  d'un  autre  appareil  de  reehange.  L' Administration 
Municipale  au  lieu  de  se  borner  a  une  copie  de  Tappareil  existant, 
songea  k  profiter  de  Vexp^rience  acquise  pour  construire  un  appareil 
plus  perfectionn^.  M.  Fichet,  ing^nieur  civil,  qui  en  collaboration 
avec  M.  Muller  avait  pr^sent^  k  I'Exposition  Universelle  de  1878  un 
projet  de  four  crematoire,  s'offrit  k  ^difier  un  appareil  permettant  de 
procMer  k  une  incineration  en  15  minutes  de  moins  que  I'appareil 
Toisoul  et  Fradet. 

Cette  ofifre  ajant  ^t^  accept^e,  M.  Fichet  fit,  sur  Templacement 
primitivement  occup^  par  I'appareil  GK>rini,  reconnu  absolument  inutilis* 
able,  construire  un  appareil  qui  a  et6  inaugur^  le  19  Janvier  1891. 

Get  appareil  se  compose  comme  le  precedent  d'un  gazogene  fournis- 
sant  de  I'oxyde  de  carbone,  et  d'un  recnp^rateur  foumissant  de  Fair 
chaud  k  la  chambre  vo^t^e  dans  laqnelle  s'effectue  Tincineration.  La 
difference,  c'est  que  Poxyde  de  carbone  ne  sert  qu'A  chauffer  le 
recuperateur,  et  que  la  combustion  du  cadavre  s'op^re  par  Fair  chaud 
seul,  gr&ce  au  volume  considerable  du  recuperateur,  bien  que  selon  les 
besoins,  on  pnisse  envoyer  dans  le  four  du  gaz  aussi  bien  que  de  Pair. 
Les  resultats  obtenus  sont  bien  ceux  que  se  promettait  M.  Fichet :  les 
corps  introduits  dans  son  appareil  sont  compietement  incineres  en  50  ou 
55  minutes.  La  depense  de  combustible  est  un  peu  plus  eievee  que  celle 
de  I'appareil  Toisoul  et  Fradet  (18  hectolitres  de  coke  par  jour  au  lieu 
de  14). 

D. — Appareil  0,  Andre  et  Piat  pour  C Introduction  dee  Corps, — 
L'introduction  et  la  sortie  des  corps  dans  les  deux  appareils  crematoires 
ci-desBus  mentionnes  s'effectue  au  moyen  d'un  appareil  special  construit 
pour  la  Ville  de  Paris  par  MM.  O.  Andre  et  Piat.  II  avait  ete  reconnu, 
quand  on  employait  I'appareil  Gorini,  qu'une  des  grosses  difficuUes 
du  fonctionnement  de  la  cremation  consistait  dans  le  retrait  de  la  sole 
contenant  les  residus  de  I'incineration,  en  raison  des  deformations 
que  fasait  subir  I'enorme  temperature  du  four  tant  k  la  sole  elle 
m^e  qu'aux  galets  et  glissieres  metalliques  sur  lesquels  elle  devait 
rouler.  O'est  pour  parer  k  ces  difilcultes  qu'a  ete  etabli  I'appareil 
O.  Andre  et  Piat.  Get  appareil  se  compose  d'un  chariot  monte  sur 
des  rails  encastres  dans  le  pancher.  A  ce  chariot  massif  et  muni  k 
I'arri^re  de  contre  poids  tr^s  lourds,  sont  adaptes  en  avant  deux 
longerons  articuies  formant  fourchette,  sur  lesquels  on  peut  placer,  soit 
la  sole  metalHque  supp<»tant  le  cercueil,  soit  directement  le  cercueil  lui 
m^me.  Ces  deux  longerons  sont  creux  et  interieurement  remplis  d'eau,  ce 
qui  emp^he  toute  deformation  de  la  partie  de  I'appareil  k  introduire 
dans  le  four.  A  I'interieur  du  four  sont  menagees  sur  la  sole  deux 
rainures  correspondant  par  leur  position  et  leur  profondeur  aux  longerons 
de  I'appareil  introducteur.     Pour  une  incineration,  le  cercueil  etant  porte 
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au  fond  du  four  au  moyen  des  longeroas  qui  out  pia6tr6  dans  ces 
rainures,  un  simple  mouvement  de  d6dio  abaisse  les  long^ons  qui  sont 
ramen^s  en  arri^re  en  laissant  le  cercueil  k  rint^rieiir  du  four,  A  U  fin 
de  I'operation,  les  longerons  introduits  de  la  m6me  mani^re  sont  relev^s 
et  rapportent  la  sole  metallique  avec  les  cendres.  Quant  k  celles  provenant 
de  rincineration  des  debris  d'b6pitaux  la  sole  metallique  n'etant  pas 
employee  et  les  eereueils  6tant  places  directement  sur  les  longerons,  on 
adapte  a  Textr^mit^  de  ceux-ci  une  raclette  metallique,  munie  a  son 
extremite  inf^rieure  d*un  balai  de  tiges  d'acier;  cette  raclette  6tant 
abaissee  quand  I'appareil  est  arrive  au  fond  du  four,  am^ne  avec  elle 
toutes  les  cendres  qui  sont  recueillies  a  la  sortie. 

E. — FanctionnemetU  de  Vappareil  crimatoire, — Les  details  qui 
precedent  donnent  une  id^e  suffisamment  nette  du  fonctionnement  de 
Tensemble  de  I'appareil.  Ajoutons  quelques  mots  sur  le  c^emonial  des 
incinerations. 

La  salle  centrale  du  monument  cr^matoire,  qui  sert  de  salle 
d'attente  pour  les  families,  se  prete  par  ses  dispositions  architectnrales 
a  des  decorations  funeraires  imposantes.  Les  tentures  varient  suivant 
la  classe  du  convoi  adi^tee  par  les  families,  mais  m^me  pour  les 
incinerations  gratuite,  la  porte  donnant  acc^s  a  la  salle  d'incineration  est 
drap6e  d*une  tenturo  noire  avec  bandeau.  A  I'arrivee  au  monument 
cr6matoire,  le  cercueil  retir^  du  char  est  introduit  dans  la  salle  d'attente 
et  de  la  dans  la  salle  d'incin^ration  ou  les  plus  proches  parents  du 
decode,  au  nombre  de  trois  au  plus,  sont  seuls  admis,  les  autres  assistants 
i*estent  dans  la  salle  d'attente  oii  peuvent  ^tre  prononc^s  des  discours  ou 
recitees  des  prieres. 

Le  cercueil  est  plac6  sur  la  sole  metallique  posee  sur  les  longerons 
de  I'appareil  d'introduction ;  cette  sole  est  recouverte  d'un  drap  en  toile 
d'amiante.  II  est  ensuite  proc^d^  k  rincineration,  dont  les  progr^s  sont 
constates,  au  moyen  des  regards  places  sur  les  cOt^s  de  Tappareil  Toisoul 
et  Fradet  h.  I'arri^re  de  I'appareil  Fichet.  Quand  la  combustion  est 
complete,  la  sole  est  retiree,  les  cendres  sont  recueillies  k  I'aide  de 
pinces  en  m^tal  et  depos^es  dans  I'ume  qui  est  ensuite  fermee  a  la  chaux 
et  scellee  d'un  cachet  aux  armes  de  la  Ville  de  Paris.  Puis  cette  urne 
est  immediatement,  soit  inhumee  dans  une  sepulture  du  cimetiere  de 
I'Est,  soit  remise  h  la  famille  pour  etre  transportee  dans  un  autre 
cimetiere,  soit  deposee  dans  une  case  du  columbarium  municipal. 

F. — Columbarium. — Ce  columbarium  qui  vient  d'etre  acheve  tout 
dernierement  (juin  1891)  est  etabli  le  long  du  mur  d'enceintedu  cimetiere 
de  I'Est  dans  le  voisinage  du  cr^matoire.  Get  emplacement  a  Tavantage 
de  se  prater,  d'une  mani^re  pour  ainsi  dire  indefinie,  k  I'etablissement  de 
portiques  successifs  formant  lea  trav^es  du  columbarium.  Une  seule 
trav^e  est  actuellement  construite  sm*  une  longueur  de  13  mkree  60  c. ; 
elle  contient  354  cases.  Celles-ci  protegees  par  un  auvent  contre  la 
pluie  et  le  soleil,  sont  a  I'abri  de  toute  deterioration,  provenant  des 
variations  atmospheriques.  Chacune  des  cases,  en  ma^onnerie,  a  les 
dimensions  suivantes ;  hauteur  0".29.,  largeur  0™.29.,  profondeur 
0™.47.       Sur  le    devant    est  m^nagee   une   double   rainure;   dans   la 
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premiere  s'encastre  une  dalle  qui  ferme  la  case  quand  Fume  y  a  hk 
d^posee.  Cette  dalle  est  ensuite  scellee.  La  2*  rainure  est  destin^e  k 
recevoir  la  plaque  que  la  famille  voudra  y  apposer  (en  metal,  en  pierre, 
ou  en  verre  a  son  choix)  et  sur  laqueUe  elle  pourra  placer  telle 
inscription  qu'elle  jugera  convenable,  sous  reserve,  bien  entendu,  de 
^approbation  de  I'autorit^  municipale  aux  termes  de  Tordonnance  du 
8*  Octobre  1843.  La  d^pense  du  columbarium  revient  h>  69  francs  par  case 
soit  30  francs  pour  chaque  case  (ma^onnerie,  taille,  sciage,  feuillure,  etc.) 
et  29  francs  pour  la  partie  architecturale  et  decorative  du  monument. 

III.  Statistique. 

II  nous  reste  k  exposer  sommairement  la  statistique  des  incinerations 
effectuees  dans  lesappareils  municipaux  depuis  leur  inauguration  jusqu'au 
31  juillet  dernier, 

Kappelons  que  ces  appareils  proc^dent  a  Tincin^ration  : — 

P.  Des  corps  dont  la  cremation  est  demandee  par  les  families  et 
autoris^  par  les  maires. 

2**.  Des  debris  humains  provenant  des  amphith^iltres  de  dissection. 

3**.  Des  embryons,  ou  produits  de  la  conception,  venus  au  monde 
avant  quatre  mois  de  gestation. 


Etat  num^rique  des  incinerations  effectuees. 


Ann^s. 

IncinSrations 

demandees 

par  les 

iamilles. 

Debris 
d*hdpitaux. 

Embryons. 

Total. 

1889 
1890 
1891  juEqu'aa  31  juiUet 

49 
121 

81 

488(0 
2,188 
1,669 

217C) 
1,079 
713 

749 

3,388 
2,463 

Totaux  - 

251 

4,340 

2,009 

6,600 

(*)  L'lncineration  des  debris  d*h6pitaux  et  des  embryons  ne  fonctionne  que 
depuis  le  5  aodt  1889. 


DETAILS   RBLATIFS  AUX   INCINERATIONS   DBMANDl^BS   PAR   LES 

Pamilles. — Annbe  1889. — I**.  Appareil  Gorini. 


Sexe. 

Total. 

Dur^  de  1*  Incineration. 

Age. 

Hasculin. 

Pt'minin. 

minutes.   ^1»^«>- 

Plusde 
lh.30. 

Mo- 
yenne. 

0ii9ans      . 
10ii29ans       - 
S0ii69ans         •       - 
eoansetaadessus  ^ 

1 
1 
6 
3 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 
1 

6 

4 

H.    M. 

0  60 

1  26 
1    60 
1    66 

Totaux 

10 

3 

18 

1 

2 

10       !       - 

i 
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2fi,  Appabbil  Toisoul  et  Fbadet. 


Sexe. 

TotaL 

Durtoderincin^ratioii. 

Age. 

MMoalin. 

F6mibin. 

Moini 

deOO 

minutes. 

Delh. 
41h.80. 

Flusde 
lh.80. 

Mo- 
jenne. 

0ii9ani       . 
10  429a]i8 

80  4  50  uii        -       - 
60  am  e(  Ml  detsui  - 

3 
3 
8 
0 

2 
2 
6 

4 

6 

6 

13 

13 

6 
2 

8 

2 

9 

11 

1 
1 

2 

K.    M. 

0  40 

1  0 
1    10 
1    15 

Toteaz        • 

28 

18 

88 

10 

22 

4 

— 

Ann^e  1890. — (Appareil  Toisoul  et  Fradet). 


Sexe. 

ToUl. 

Dur6edel'Incin6ratlon. 

Age. 

MaMsuIin. 

F6minin. 

Moins 

de60 

minutes. 

Delh. 
4 1  h.  80. 

Plus  do 
lh.80. 

Mo- 
yenne. 

049ans       - 
10  4  29ans       • 
S0  4  69ans     - 
60  ans  et  au  desfus  • 

12 

6 

28 

34 

6 
2 

14 
20 

18 

7 

42 

64 

17 
3 
72 

10 

1 
4 
30 
41 

8 

H.  V. 

0  40 

1  0 
1     2 
1     5 

Totauz 

79 

42 

121 

42 

76 

8 

— 

Annee  1891.— Jusqu'au  31  juillet  (Appabeil  Fichet). 


Sexe. 

Total. 

Dur6ederincin4ration.  ' 

Age. 

Hasoulin. 

F^minin. 

Delh. 
4 1  h.  80. 

Plnsde 
lh.80. 

Ho- 
yenne. 

OiOans       • 

4                 8 

7 

7 

_ 

H.  M. 

0    32 

10  4  29  ana 

—                 4 

4 

2 

2 

■^ 

0    60 

30469am     - 

27              10 

37 

25 

12 

0    62 

60  ans  ot  au  dessus  - 

23               10 

38 

28 

9 

1 

0    66 

Totauz 

64       !        27 

81 

67 

23 

1 

- 
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ANNiE  1890. — Classes  des  Convois  des  Dicinis. 


Domicile  des  d^cM^ 


Totauz. 


10 1*"  Arroadt*  de  Fteis 
10  dernien,         do. 
Ammd*  de  S*  IMnis 

Do.   deSoeaux 
Hon  du  D6pt.  de  la  Seine 
Totaux 


12 


11 


31 


19 


102 


56 
8 
6 

16 


181 


Ann^e  1891 

jdsqu'au  31  juillet. 

I 

h 

& 

^ 

& 

^ 

Sb 

& 

Totouz. 

Domicile  des  d«o6d^. 

1 

C5 

1 

i 

101«Arr*-dePftri8 

10  derniers  Arr»- 

Arrond^  de  8'  DAnis      •       • 

Do.        Soeata 
HondalMp«dela8eiiie      • 

— 

1 

1 

2 
2 

2 
6 
2 
2 

4 

7 
6 

4 

12 

2 
8 

9 
12 

4 

0 

28 

82 

2 

2 

4 

82 
41 
2 

a 

4 

Totanz 

— 

1 

1 

4 

20 

13 

16 

5 

21 

13 

68 

81 

Assainissement  des  Cimetieres. 

PAB 

MM.  Bbouabdel,  du  Mbsnil  et  Ogier. 


L'agglomeratioii  de  la  poDolation  dans  les  grandes  yilles  est  pour 
les  hygi^nistes  une  source  de  preoccupations  s^euses. 

II  faut  pourvoir  k  la  surveillance  sanitaire  des  eaux  potables  livr^ 
k  la  consommation,  de  Talimentation,  du  log^nent,  et  k  T^loignement 
des  mati^es  us^es,  k  la  disparition  des  corps  de  ceux  qui  meurent. 

Cette  demi^re  question  est  particuli^rement  delicate  et  la  ville  de 
Paris,  depuis  quelques  ann^es,  s'en  est  pr^occup^.  A  cet  effet,  elle  a 
^tudie  les  moyens  d'assainir  les  cimetidi^s.  Les  Etudes  ont  port^  k  la 
fois  sur  Fair,  le  sol  et  les  eaux  dans  ces  champs  de  repos. 

Dans  une  premiere  s^rie  de  recberches,  dues  k  MM.  Scbiitzemberger, 
Gamot,  Miquel  et  du  Mesnil,  elle  a  ^tabli : 

X    p.  S009.  H 
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lo  Que  si  dans  le  voisinage  des  anciens  chamiersy  et  surtout  alots 
que  les  inhumations  se  faisaient  dans  les  ^gUses,  on  a  pu 
observer  des  accidents  resultant  du  dj^gagement  des  gaz  produits 
par  la  putrefaction,  ces  dangers  >  sont  deyenus  absoloment 
illosoires  aujoard'hui  oil  ils  se  r^^ndent  k  Tair  libre;  que 
Tatmospb^re  des  cimeti^es  actiiels  est  pure  de  tout  prodnit 
gazeux  d^l^t^re,  de  tous  les  elements  figur^  nocif s ; 
2?  Que  dans  les  cimeti^res  actuels  le  sol  ne  renferme  que  de  I'acide 
carbonique  en  grande  quantity,  k  Texclusion  de  tout  autre  gaz 
en  quantites  appr^ciables ; 
S^  Que  la  d^mposition    des  cadarres  confi^  k  la   terre  serait 

vraisemblablement  activ^  par  le  drainage  du  sol. 
La  seconde  s^rie  d'exp^riences  a  6t6  faite  par  MM.  Brouardel,  du 
Mesnil  et  Ogier.  Elles  avaient  pour  objet  d'examiner  quelle  ^tait 
Taction  exerc^e  sur  la  d^mposition  des  corps  inhumes  par  des 
preparations  diverses  d^pos^es  dans  les  cercueils  au  moment  de  la  raise 
enrbi^re,  tant  pour  ^viter  Tissue  des  liquides  provenant  du  cadavre  que 
pour  masquer  les  odeurs  qui  s'en  d^gagent. 

Us  ont  etudie  ensuite  qu'elle  ^tait  Tinfluence  de  Ta^rationy  de 
Thumidite  du  sol  des  cimeti^res  sur  la  marcbe  de  la  putrefaction,  et  ils 
concluent : 

1^  Que  plus  le  cadavre  inhum^  est  en  contact  avec  Tair  par  le  fait  de 
la  permeabilite  du  sol,  de  la  porosit^  de  la  bi^re,  plus  sa  de- 
struction est  rapide  et  complete ;  la  presebce  de  l\ur  f avorisant 
T^closion  de  ces  6tres  inferieurs,  de  ces  travaiHeurs  de  la  tnort 
qui  sont  les  agents  les  plus  actif  s  de  la  destruction  des  cadavres ; 
-^'2^  Que  toute  substance  mise  dans  la  bi^re  pour  en  assurer  Tetancheite, 
sciure  de  bois  meiang^e  ou  non  de  substances  antiseptiques  ou 
simplement  aromatiques,    poussi^re   de    charbon,    feuiUes  de 
-caoutchouc,  de  c«*ton  bitum^  doublant  la  bi^re,  retardent  daos 
jone  proportion  considerable  la  destruction  des  cadavres. 
•  Toutes  ces    mati^res    s'opposent    au    developpement    des 
animalcules  la  plupart  aerobics  qui  paraissent  dtre  agents  les 
plus  actif d  de  la  destruction  des  cadavres ; 
30  Que  Tinhumation  dans  un  sol  humide  ou  impermeable  retarde 

considerablement  la  putrefaction. 
En  conclusion,  M.  Ogier  (au  nom  de  MM.  Brouardel,  du  Mesnil  et 
Ogier)  presente  ensuite  quelques  observations  sur  les  circonstances  qui 
'empechent  specialement  la  destruction  des  cadavres.  H  cite  comme 
exemple  le  cimetiere  de  St.  Nazaire  etabli  dans  la  terre  glaise,  presqoe 
oompl^tement  impermeable  k  Tair,  oil  les  cadavres  ne  soubissent  qu'une 
decomposition  excessivement  lente.  L'etablissement  d'un  sjst^e  de 
drainage,  amenant  Tair  au  contact  du  cadavre,  tel  que  le  systhme 
applique  par  M.  Conprj  k  St.  Nazaire,  produit  de  bons  resultats  et  acce- 
l^re,  dans  des  proportions  enormes,  la  destruction  du  cadavre.  C'est  ce 
que  montrent  les  photographies  des  exhumations  recemment  faites  dans 
ce  cimetiere. 
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DISCUSSION. 


Sir  Speneer  W«lUi,  in  answer  to  Mr.  Seymoar  Haden's  objeotioit 
tliat  cremaiion  was  **  unnatural/'  contended  that  it  was  not  more  so  than, 
burial  in  the  earth  or  in  the  sea.  Everything  depended  upon  what  was 
meant  by  the  term  "  natural."  He  told  an  anecdote  of  Sir  James  Simpson, 
who  suggested  to  a  lady  the  use  of  chloroform  during  her  approaching 
confinement,  but  was  met  by  the  same  objection — that  **  it  was  so  un«^ 
natural."  Finding  that  she  had  come  from  Belfast,  and  by  steamer, 
Sir  James  at  once  retorted  that  this  also  was  a  most  "  unnatural "  deyia- 
tion  from  the  "natural "  method  of  crossing,  namely,  by  swimming. 

Bev.  P.  Lawrence  (Vicar  of  Westow,  York)  spoke  as  Honorary 
Secretary  of  the  Church  of  England  Burial  Beform  Association.  The 
mode  of  disposal  of  the  dead  which  the  Association  advocated  was  that  of 
"earth  to  earth,"  indicated  in  the  Burial  Service,  and  advocated  by 
Mr.  Seymour  Haden.  The  Burial  Service  orders  the  priest  and  clerk  to 
meet  iJie  corpse  (no  mention  is  made  of  a  coffin),  and  to  go  before  it 
either  into  the  church  or  towards  the  grave.  The  church  is  not  to 
be  entered  at  all  if  there  be  any  reason  (such  as  possibility  of  danger  to 
the  living)  to  the  contrary.  Arrived  at  the  grave-side,  the  body  (again 
no  mention  of  a  coffin)  is  to  be  made  ready  to  be  laid  into  the  earth — ^not 
into  a  bricked  grave,  or  catacomb — the  words  of  committal  being:  "We 
"  commit  this  body  to  the  ground,  earth  to  earth,  ashes  to  ashes,  dust  to 
"dust."  During  the  service  are  to  be  said  the  w:ordfl,  '* Thou  sowest  not 
the  body  that  shall  be,"  thereby  indicating  that  the  resurrection  body  will 
not  depend  for  its  identity  upon  the  material  particles  of  which  the  body 
consists  at  the  time  of  burial.  Last  scene  of  all,  the  earth  is  to  be  cast 
upon  the  body.  Such  was  the  ancient  mode  of  buriaL  Bodies  were  buried 
in  the  plain  earth  in  linen  or  woollen.  Churchyards  so  used  were  grave- 
crematoria,  wherein  the  dead  were  reduced  to  their  ultimate  elements  by 
the  action  of  the  earth  and  air,  aided  by  the  micro-organisms  whidi 
abound  in  the  living  earth.  This  went  on  for  a  thousand  years,  but  in  the 
17th  century  a  gross  system  sprang  up.  In  utter  disregard  of  the  rubric, 
the  body  was  buried  in  a  durable  coffin,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  purify« 
ing  influence  of  earth  and  air,  with  the  result  that  town  churchyards 
became  noisome  centres  of  pestilence,  and  were  closed  by  Act  of  Farlia* 
ment.  The  suburban  cemeteries,  strange  to  say,  were  conducted  upon 
the  same  pernicious  principles.  Boxing  up  of  animal  putridity  has  been 
carried  on  to  such  an  extent  that  at  this  moment  there  are  1^  million 
4ead  bodies  around  London — not  buried,  but  simply  boxed  up  to  seethe 
in  their  own  corruption,  generating  poisonous  gases  which  no  '  hermetical' 
sealing  can  effectually  restrain.  Mr.  Seymour  Haden  startled  the 
world  with  his  memorable  letters,  and  the  Necropolis  Company,  in  ac<i 
cordance  with  his  suggestions,  established  the  Brookwood  Cemetery,  a 
tract  of  land  beautiful  in  situation,  and  of  suitable  soil,  calculated  to 
serve  for  the  burial  of  the  dead  of  London  for  all  time  to  come.  Sir 
Henry  Thompson,  despairing  of  efiectual  reform  by  any  other  means, 
advocated  drastic  measures,  and  the  community  had  to  thank  him  for 
emphasizing  the  truth  that  the  disposal  of  the  dead  is  in  the  main  a 
sanitary  question.  Sir  Spencer  Wells  had  shown  that  (as  was  taught  by 
Bishop  Butler)  our  gross  organised  body  formed  no  part  of  our  real  selves, 
that  the  dead  body  was  not  the  person  who  had  dkd,  and  that  no  mode^ 
of  disposal  of  the  dead  could  afi*eot  in  the  slightest  degree  iike  doetrine 
of  the  resurrection.     The  Churoh   had  founded   an  organisation  for 
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bringing  the  nation  back  to  the  simple  earth-to-earth  burial,  and  to 
this  end  sermonB  had  been  preached,  and  meetings  held  at  home  and 
abroad.  The  Archbishop  of  Oanterbnry  had  urged  the  use  of  perishable 
coffins.  Betnms  had  been  obtained  from  Parliament  respecting  metaro- 
politan  and  provincial  cemeteries,  and  the  Gh>yemmeut  had  been  asked  to 
concentrate  in  one  department  the  control  over  burial-places  now  divided 
between  the  Home  Office  and  the  Local  Government  Board.  Memorials 
were  being  prepared  for  presentation  to  the  Prime  Minister,  the  Bojal 
College  of  PhysioianB,  the  Boyal  College  oi  iSurgeons,  and  the  British 
Association.  On  behalf  of  the  Burial  Eeform  Association,  he  asked  for 
the  earnest  co-operation  of  sanitarians  with  a  view  to  banishing  indif- 
ference, irreverence,  and  ignorance,  and  to  introducing  a  mode  of  burial 
which  shall  be  harmful  to  none. 

Dr.  Ebeneier  Duncan  (Glasgow)  said  tbat  the  Scottish  Burial 
Beform  and  Cremation  Society  combined  the  objects  advocated  by  the 
Church  of  England  Burial  Beform  Association  and  by  the  Cremation 
Society.  The  reason  for  the  existence  of  the  society  which  he  repre- 
sented was  the  extensive  prevalence  of  the  insanitary  and  objectionable 
method  of  pit-burial  in  Glasgow  and  other  Scotch  towns.  As  an  example 
of  the  danger  of  this,  he  mentioned  the  case  of  the  Glasgow  Royal 
Infirmary,  where  a  surgical  pavilion  had  inadvertently  been  built  on  the 
edge  of  an  old  cholera  pit.  The  outbreak  of  hospital  gangrene  and 
pysemia  in  the  wards  of  that  pavilion  led  to  the  examination  of  the 
cholera  pit.  The  bodies  were  found  to  be  partly  converted  into  adipocere, 
partly  in  a  state  of  advanced  putrefaction.  Many  had  been  buried 
without  coffins,  and  yet  after  80  years  they  remained  only  partially 
decomposed.  In  Glasgow  there  were  19,000  interments  annually,  and 
about  9,000  of  these  were  in  pits  and  common  graves.  It  was  impossible 
for  the  poor  to  pay  for  separate  graves,  and  it  was  undesirable,  from 
the  economic  point  of  view,  to  set  aside  such  a  large  amount  of  ground 
in  proximity  to  crowded  cities  as  would  be  necessary  for  that  purpose. 
It  was  proven  that  crowded  graveyards  polluted  thd  snbBoil  water  and 
the  soil  which  was  needed  for  building  purposes,  and  they  drained  into 
neighbouring  sewers  and  watercourses.  On  all  these  grounds  Dr.  Duncan 
and  the  Scottish  Society  held  that  cremation  was  to  be  preferred  to  burial 
as  the  method  of  disposal  of  the  dead  of  our  large  towns.  As  a  teacher 
of  medical  jurisprudence,  he  held  that  the  precautions  adopted  by  the 
Cremation  Society  of  England  were  quite  sufficient  to  prevent  any 
criminal  abuse  of  the  process. 

Dr.  S.  FranUin  Parsons,  while  appreciating  the  advantages  of 
cremation,  especially  as  regards  economy  of  ground,  thought  that  the 
dangers  of  interment,  if  properly  conducted,  had  been  overstated  by  the 
advocates  of  cremation.  He  believed  that  danger  to  health  arose  rather 
from  corpses  being  kept  unburied,  and  that  a  body  surrounded  and 
covered  by  a  mass  of  suitable  earth  was  not  a  source  of  danger  to  the 
public  health. 

Dr.  A.  Brett  (Watford)  mentioned  an  instance  in  which  the  body 
pf  a  person  dead  of  small-pox  was  carried  to  the  grave  by  four  bearers, 
of  whom  three  only  had  been  vaccinated ;  the  fourth  caught  small-pox 
and  died.  Dr.  Brett  expressed  strong  approval  of  the  process  of 
cremation,  which  he  had  seen  carried  out  at  Woking. 

lEr^  W«  P.  Bnoluui  (Glasgow),  as  a  practical  sanitarian,  advocated 
cremation  as  being  the  only  sure  means  of  disinfecting  the  dead  body. 
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He  oonsidered  the  objections  of  Mr.  Haden  to  be  purely  imaginary,  sinoe 
greater  precautions  as  to  verif  jing  the  cause  of  death  were  adopted  before 
cremation  than  before  burial.  Cremation  was  also  a  safeguard  against 
desecration  of  the  body  at  later  periods.  He  cited  a  case  in  which,  by 
the  opening  of  a  grave,  portions  of  a  dead  body  were  thrown  out  with  the 
soil,  and  a  dog  ran  off  with  a  bone  to  which  human  flesh  was  still 
adhering.  The  question  was  not  a  religious  but  a  sanitary  one,  and  those 
who  wished  to  be  cremated  had  as  much  right  to  demand  it  as  those  who 
desired  ordinary  bunaL 

SurgeoiL-Migoir  John  Xnce  challenged  the  self-styled  sanitarians 
to  show  that  cemeteries  were  dangerous,  remarking  that  parsons,  grave- 
diggers,  and  others  whose  duties  connected  them  with  such  places  were 
at  least  as  healthy  as  other  men.  He  regretted  that  the  shortness  of 
time  allowed  for  discussion  prevented  his  proving  that  the  whole  system 
of  so-called  sanitation  was  a  tissue  of  rubbish  and  fallacy. 

Dr.  S,  W.  Abbott  (Secretary  of  the  State  Board  of  Health  of 
Massachusetts)  mentioned  that,  in  the  year  1885,  cremation  was  legally 
sancti<Hied  in  Massachusetts,  The  same  law  referred  the  plans  and  con- 
ditions of  cremation  to  the  State  board  of  health.  The  question  of 
crime  was  settled  by  referring  each  case  of  proposed  cremation  to 
the  medical  examiner  of  the  district,  who  was  authorised  to  give  a 
certificate  of  death  in  every  case  of  proposed  cremation,  and  to  conduct 
an  autopsy  if  he  considered  it  necessary.  The  coroner's  inquest  was 
abolished  by  law  in  1877*  The  medical  examiner  had  superseded  the 
coroner. 

"Dr.  E.  F.  Willoughby  (London)  contended  that  cremation  revealed 
richer  than  concealed  crime.  Under  the  Italian  law,  in  cases  of  cremation, 
a  special  medical  certificate,  having  the  sanctity  of  an  oath,  was  required 
in  addition  to  the  ordinary  medical  certificate.^  The  former  (confirmed 
by  autopsy  and  analysis  where  requisite)  must  state  that  there  is  no 
possible  doubt  as  to  the  cause  of  death  being  natural.  By  this  means  a 
case  of  accidental  poisoning  by  sweets  coloured  with  copper  was  detected 
at  Turin.  The  sweets  were  traced  and  seized,  after  having  given  rise  to 
non-fatal  '*  enteritis  "  in  others. 

Sir  Benry  Thompson,  in  replying,  said  that  he  needed  to  refer  to 
one  point  only.  Mr.  Haden  had  said  that  cremation  was  a  direct  incentive 
to  crime.  This  wag  not  so.  On  the  contrary,  cremation  was  a  preventive, 
if,  as  at  Woking,  it  was  carried  out  only  after  a  thorough  inquiry  into  the 
causes  of  death.  As  to  the  medico-legal  argument,  inquiries  from  over 
300  coroners  had  shown  that  in  the  course  of  20  years  in  England  and 
Wales  only  100  exhumations  had  taken  place  for  medico-legal  purposes, 
and  out  of  that  number  only  20  (or  one  per  annum)  had  been  exhumed  for 
suspected  poisoning.  For  this  small  matter  it  was  suggested  that  70,000 
bodies  dying  of  infectious  disease  every  year  should  be  allowed  to  con* 
iaminate  the  ground.  He  pointed  out  that  the  soil  was  very  scarce  in 
which  burial  could  properly  take  place.  With  due  precaution  and  inquiry 
into  the  cause  of  death,  cremation  was  the  only  solution  of  the  difficulty 
as  to  the  disposal  of  the  dead. 

Kr.  Soymonr  Badon,  in  replying,  referred  to  Sir  Henry  Thomp- 
son's statement  that  during  the  last  20  years  exhumations  for  suspected 
poisoning  averaged  only  one  per  annum,  and  pointed  out  that  the  number 
of  Buch  suspected  cases  would  increase  if  cremation  were  generally 
adopted,  since  the  incentive  to  destroy  by  poison  would  be  greater  ib 
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proportion  as  the  ohances  of  detection  were  diminished.  Eef erring  to 
the  statement  that  it  was  desirable  to  disinfect  dead  bodies  by  chemical 
agency,  he  declared  that  the  earth  was  the  best  and  most  available  dis- 
infectant, and  instanced  as  a  proof  of  its  sufficiency  the  saocessfol  ose 
made  of  it  to  stamp  [out  cattle  disease.  Answering  the  objection  that 
the  poisoning  of  the  waterconrses  in  the  neighbourhood  of  graveyards 
was  inevitable,  he  cited  the  case  of  the  Aldgate  pump,  situated  close  to  a 
graveyard,  as  showing  that  a  few  feet  of  earth  were  sufl^ient,  by  changing 
its  chemical  composition,  to  deprive  the  foulest  water  of  putrid  matter 
contained  in  it. 

(ICr.  Ernest  Kart  here  said  that  the  Aldgate  pump  had  been 
closed  at  his  instigation,  because  of  the  deleterious  properties  of  the 
water.)  Mr.  Haden  insisted,  however,  that  that  very  case  afforded  a 
remarkable  example  of  the  power  he  was  claiming  for  the  earth  of 
depriving  water  of  animal  matter  contained  in  it.*  Mr.  Haden  concluded 
by  referring  to  the  little  value,  in  cases  of  poisoning,  of  the  medical 
certificates  relied  upon  by  the  cremationist,  even  when  based  on  post 
mortem  examination,  since  such  examination  to  be  effectual  often  involved 
the  chemical  analysis  of  remote  organs  and  tissues,  and  therefore  required 
not  hoars  but  weeks  for  its  performance. 

At  the  close  of  the  discussion.  Sir  Henry  Thompson  moved,  and 
Kr.  Ernest  Hart  seconded,  the  following  BeBohUion : — 

'<  That  the  cremation  of  the  dead  is  a  rational  and  hygienic 
procedure,  which  is  especially  called  for  where  death  occurs  from 
contagious  disease." 

This  was  carried  by  an  overwhelming  majority,  with  only  four 
dissentients. 

The  following  EeBoluiuytM,  proposed  by  Mons.  George  Salomons,  and 
seconded  by  Mr.  Lithiby,  were  then  put  to  the  meeting,  and  carried  by 
similarly  large  minorities  :^ 

^  Le  Septi^me  Congr^s  Internationale  d'Hygi^ne  confirmant  les 
voeux  des  Congr^s  Intemationaux  d'Hygi^ne  qui  I'ont  pr£c6d6 
demande: 


*  Mr.  Segrmoor  Hmden  haa  mippUed  the  loUowiag  qwilalkm  from  the  ftppendlz  to  a 
report  Iqr  Sir  John  (then  Mr.)  Simon,  medical  officer  of  the  Privy  Council  relating  to  the  water 
of  the  Aldgate  pump. 

*  The  water  firom  this  well  ii  perf^ly  briff^t»  dear,  and  even  brilliant ;  it  has  an  agreeable 
toft  taster  and  is  much  esteemed  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  parish,  though,  as  will  be  seen  by 
the  subjdned  analysis,  it  is  an  exceedingly  hard  water,  and  the  large  quantity  of  earthy  salts 
it  contains  renders  it  unfit  for  all  culinary  and  most  domestic  purposes  ....  (yidding 
tarbonates  of  lime  and  magnesia,  sulphate  of  lime,  chloride  of  sodium,  nitrates  of  potash,  sodiw 
aagnesia,  and  ammonia,  silica,  and  phosphate  of  lime ;  but  of  oigiMiic^matter,  none  or  scarce^ 
a  trace).  ....  The  quantity  of  nitrates  ia  this  water  is  veiy  remarkable.  These  salts  are 
doubtless  deriyed  from  the  decompositiou  of  animal  matter  in  the  adjacent  churchyard.  Their 
presence,  conjoined  with  the  inconsiderable  quantity  of  organic  imatter  which  the  water  con* 
tahis,  iUu9irate$  in  a  very  foreihU  mamMr  the  power  thai  ike  earih  po$$eme9  <ifdeprivimi  tke 
water  thai  pereolaUt  it  qf  aay  animal  matter  it  may  hold  in  eolntion ;  and,  moreover,  shows 
in  how  complete  and  rapid  a  manner  the  process  is  efleeted.  In  this  case  the  distance  of  the 
weUfrom  the  churchyard  is  little  more  than  the  breadth  of  the  footpath,  andyetthls  short 
extent  of  intervening  ground  has,  by  virtue  of  the  oxydixlng  power  of  the  earth,  been  suffldent 
wholly  to  decompose  and  render  inoSlensive  the  liquid  animal  matter  that  has  oosed  trom  the 
potrefirlngeorpses  in  the  churehyard."  (Second  annual  report  on  City  of  London  (16SS>» 
lpp«>dixp.l700 
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''.1*.  Que  le9  gouvememeats  fttssent  disparaitre  les  obstacles 
legislatifs  qui  s'opposent  encore  k  la  cremation  des 
cadavres. 

**  2^.  Qu'ils  avisent  k  organiser  la  cremation  des  cadavres  sur  les 
champs  de  bataiUe." 


>  ^•^  i 


The  Statutory  Zdncation  and  Begistration  of  Architeots. 


BY 


W.  Howard  Skth-Smith,  President  of  the  Society  of  Architects, 
laid  Fellow  of  the  Surveyors*  Institution. 


♦'•■» 


I  should  not  have  trespassed  upon  your  time  by  accepting  tho 
invitation  of  the  Council  of  this  Congress  to  read  a  paper  upon  the 
subject  of  the  Statutory  Examination  and  Begistration  of  Architects  had 
it  not  been  for  a  very  strong  conviction  that  both  the  health  and  wealth 
of  the  community  are  lai^ly  dependent  on  the  success  of  the  endeavour 
to  obtain  such  a  measure.  The  differences  of  opinion  in  our  profession 
are  not  on  the  question  as  to  whether  a  more  systematic  and  thorough 
training  is  required;  all,  I  believe,  admit  that  education  is  the  basis  of 
progress ;  the  dispute  is  as  to  whether  any  test  of  the  training  should  be 
i^pUed,  and  if  so,  whether  that  test  should  be  optional  or  compulsory.^ 
In  the  ranks  of  architecture  there  has  happily  arisen  a  strong  reactioa^ 
against  the  easy-going  commonplace  and  imitative  spirit — a  dead  set- 
against  the  assumption  that  a  man  who  is  well  qualified  in  planning^ 
construction,  and  sanitary  science  is  an  architect  i^wrt  from  his  posses-^ 
sion,  or  non-possession  of  designing  power,  a  cultivated  taste,  and  skill 
in  representing  his  ideas  on  paper.  We  affirm,  and  we  challenge  con* 
tradiction  on  this  point,  that,  failing  the  art  qualification,  a  person  has 
no  right  to  the  title  of  architect.  The  recent  correspondence  in  *^  The 
Times"  will  however  have  revealed  the  fact  that  a  certain  section  of  the 
profession  (I  believe  a  very  small  section,  but  one  which  includes  a  few 
eminent  architects)  holds  that  architecture  has  for  some  time  been  lesa 
constantly  associated  with  the  sister  arts  of  painting  and  sculpture  than 
is  desirable;  that  examinations  and  diplomas,  by  raising  artificial 
barriers,  would  have  a  tendency  still  farther  to  alienate  these  branches  of 
art ;  and  moreover  that  artistic  qualifications  cannot  be  brought  to  the 
test  of  examination.  None  will  be  found  to  dispute  one  of  the  statements 
of  fiict  upon  which  these  gentlemen  base  their  opinions,  namely,  that  archi*- 
tecture  has  hitherto  been  too  little  associated  with  pure  art ;  but  not  only 
have  the  leading  professional  bodies  repudiated  their  deductions,  but  the 
sooeess  attending  even  the  present  examinations  of  the  institute  (which 
by  the  way  are  voluntary  excepting  as  regards  applicants  for  member* 
ship  of  that  body,  and  are  conducted  by  honorary  examiners)  has  proved 
that  some  test  oi  knowledge  is  a  keenly  felt  need,  whilst  the  improve-. 
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ment  from  year  to  year  in  the  qoalitj  of  the  candidates  for  examination 
and  the  progress  of  designing  power  since  the  institution  of  these 
examinations,  is,  we  are  assured,  so  far  encouraging. 

Those  who  oppose  the  establishment  of  examinations  have,  in  their 
efforts  to  emphasize  an  important  truth^  lost  sight  of  the  first  and  fore- 
most principle  which  regulates  architectural  employment,  the  principle, 
namely,  that  our  opportunities  of  practice  are  dependent  upon  the 
Qonfidence  of  the  public  in  our  qualifications. 

Our  eminent  friends'  enthusiasm  for  the  art  side  of  our  calling  is 
ascinating  and  contagious,  and  this  fascination  is  so  irresistibly  felt  by 
many  young  students  and  budding  architects  who  have  not  the  ballast  of 
an  average  professional  experience,  that  it  constitutes  a  very  real  danger 
to  the  future  of  architecture  s  for  let  us  remember ; — 1.  That  a  man  is 
not  necessarily  any  the  worso  designer  because  he  is  an  accomplished 
constructor.  2.  That  we  cannot  regulate  the  training  of  the  professioa 
generally  on  the  lines  of  the  experience  of  a  dozen  exceptionally  able 
men  who  have  attained  distinction  (in  spite  perhaps  of  an  imperfect 
training  in  constructive  and  sanitary  science)  by  the  sheer  force  of  their 
originality  and  skill  as  designers ;  it  is  absurd  to  say  that  such  men 
would  have  been  excluded  by  the  proposed  tests  ;  we  must  deal,  as  in  all 
other  professions,  with  the  average  man,  and  establish  a  curriculum 
which  will  raise  the  standard  of  the  craft  generally. 

Who  are  the  men  who  obtain  the  largest  practice  ?  Obviously  those 
who  combine  with  considerable  artistic  ability  exceptional  technical 
knowledge  and  capacity  for  the  multifarious  business  of  which  every 
architect's  practice  is,  and  must  ever  be,  largely  composed.  But  very 
many  men  whose  works  declare  them  to  be  absolutely  devoid  of  taste  or 
pbwer  to  design,  manage  to  obtain  and  uphold  a  good  practice.  Why  ? 
For  the  simple  reason  that  every  client  can  recognise  business  and 
constructional  ability,  but  comparatively  few  can  discriminate  between 
good  and  bad  design ;  hence  the  great  importance  of  an  art  test  as  a 
qualification  to  practice,  if  our  British  architecture  is  to  make  progress. 

In  an  applied  art,  which  is  as  costly  as  it  is  unalterable,  the  misters 
of  primary  importance  to  the  public  must  ever  be  good  planning, 
economical  and  sound  construction,  durability  of  material,  excellence 
of  the  drainage,  water-supply,  ventilation  and  heating  arrangements. 
Do  not  the  foundations  of  the  practice  of  most  architects  rest  mainly 
n  the  confidence  of  our  clients  in  our  knowledge  of  these  things? 
And  this  remark  applies  even  more  forcibly  to  the  majority  of  our 
provincial  friends,  and  more  still  to  those  who  fill  the  posts  of  architects 
and  surveyors  to  the  urban  and  rural  authorities,  county  councils,  <Skc., 
nvolving  as  they  do,  such  great  responsibility  for  the  health  of  the 
public.  Once  satisfy  the  public  that  we  are  competent  to  supervise  all 
branches  of  the  building  trade,  and  in  other  matters  of  business  in  con- 
nexion with  contracts,  and  building  regulations,  to  safeguard  their 
nterest,  and  you  have  at  once  created  a  basis  of  employment  in  which 
your  art  acquirements  will  find  their  proper  opportunities. 

Why  do  the  public  so  often  apply  to  builders  direct  for  much 
important  work  instead  of  through  architects  ?  unquestionably,  because 
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tbej  do  not  believe  the  scientific  attainments  of  the  latter  are,  as  regards 
construction,  superior,  if  equal  to  those  of  the  builder,  and  they  are  keen 
enough  to  know  tlukt  rule  of  thumb  is  not  economical  where  science, 
even  with  art  added,  would  be  so. 

What  then  would  be  the  natural  result  of  the  anti-examination 
movement,  but  that  employers  would  go  to  the  builder  in  the  first  place^ 
and  that  the  builder  would  employ,  if  need  be,  the  architect  to  decorate 
his  plan  and  construction.  I  wonder  if  the  memorialists  realise  this, 
and,  if  so,  how  they  relish  the  prospect  in  the  interests  of  architecture  ? 
They  made  an  admirable  suggestion  in  one  of  their  letters  to  the 
"  Times,"  viz.,  that  builders  should  be  registered  as  a  protection  to  the 
public.  But  let  us  be  consistent;  can  we  allow  that  builders  and 
plumbers  should  be  examined  and  registered  as  skilled  constructors, 
while  we,  who  profess  to  be  competent  to  supervise  their  work,  and 
moreover,  take  commission  on  the  operation,  possess  no  credentials  of 
any  kinJi  ? 

Having  thus  shown  the  fallacy  of  the  opposition  to  the  tests  in  the 
science  department  of  our  craft,  I  now  ask  your  indulgence  for  a  moment 
longer  to  consider  the  art  question  in  relation  to  examinations.  And  at 
the  outset  I  submit  most  emphatically  that  if  both  taste  and  its  expres- 
sion can  be  tested  sufficiently  to  qualify  for  the  Royal  Academy,  and 
other  art  schools,  they  can  surely  be  tested  well  enough  for  architectural 
practice,  and  to  prevent  in  the  near  future  the  costly  disappointments 
in  design  which  have  had  almost  as  much  to  do  with  the  existing 
discredit  and  suspicion  in  which  the  profession  is  frequently  held,  as 
has  the  want  of  scientific  training.  An  architect  may  have  noble  ideas, 
and  a  sense  of  beauty  which  may  lead  to  his  employment,  but  if  he  lack 
sufficient  skill  to  convey  his  ideas  to  the  mason  and  the  carver,  the  most 
costly  features  in  his  work  will  be  a  disgraceful  and  standing  failure ; 
— ^in  other  words,  the  architect  must  be  a  draughtsman  of  no  mean  skill. 
Is  it  impossible  or  inexpedient  to  require  an  examination  test  of  his 
skill? 

I  hope  I  have  been  able,  so  far,  to  show  that  examinations,  both  in 
the  science  and  in  the  art  of  architecture,  are  possible  and  necessary.  It 
remains  for  me  only  to  show  that  a  voluntary  system  of  examinations, 
however  well  arranged  (and  this  by  unpaid  examiners)  is  insufficient  to 
bring  about  the  general  qualification  of  architects. 

One  might  adduce  many  arguments,  which  will,  however,  be  found 
well  stated  in  the  various  publications  on  this  subject,*  and  I  will 
confine  myself  to  pointing  to  the  experience  of  the  Institute  as 
the  leading  corporate  body  of  the  profession.  After  many  years  of 
discussion  and  postponement  of  the  question,  the  Institute  decided  that 
examinations  were  necessary,  and  that  so  far  as  its  own  membership 
was    concerned,    no  voluntary  system   would  be    sufficient,  that  is,  to 

♦  "  The  Proposed  Act,"  a  paper  by  Hugh  Roumieu  Gough,  F.R.I.BA.,  1888  j 
**  The  Legal  Registration  of  Architects,**  by  J.  Wreghitt  Connon,  F.R.I.B.A.,  1888 ; 
and  **  The  Proposed  Statatoiy  Regi8tratk>n  of  Arohiteots/'  a  paper  by  W.  H.  Setb- 
Smith,  1880,  &o.,  &c 
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establish  confidence  on  the  part  of  the  public  in  the  qualifications  of 
every  menaber.  It  was  accordingly  determined  that  after  a  certain  date 
the  door  must  be  closed  to  all,  excepting  to  those  who  could  pass 
examinations.  But  the  Institute  recognised  the  fact  that  it  would  be 
unfair  to  exclude  those  who  had  established  a  practice  under  the  old 
system,  and  they  were  accordingly  invited,  in  the  interval,  to  join  the 
ranks  in  all  grades  of  membership. 

The  objects  sought  by,  and  the  principles  proposed  to  be  applied  in, 
statutory  registration  are  precisely  those  which  led  the  Institute  to 
establish  test  examinations,  and  then  at  a  given  time  to  close  its  doors, 
and  we  wait  still  to  hear  one  reasonable  argument  adduced  to  prove 
that  it  is  less  desirable  to  apply  these  principles  to  the  larger  body, 
namely,  to  the  profession  generally,  than  to  a  body  numbering  not  more 
than  one-tenth  of  the  architects  of  the  United  Kingdom,  or  that  the 
operation  is  a  difficult  one.  I  am  aware  that  statements  have  been  made 
to  the  effect  that  the  measure  proposes  to  admit  to  r^istration,  in  the 
first  instance,  every  person  claiming  such  recognition,  but  I  need  only 
refer  you  to  the  forms  of  declaration  on  oath  printed  at  the  end  of  the 
Bill  now  before  Parliament  (which  every  person  applying  for  registration 
would  have  to  sign)  in  order  to  refute  this  flimsy  misrepresentation. 
But  one  more  word  on  the  term  registration.  I'here  is  a  very  natural 
repugnance  on  the  part  of  highly  qualified  and  experienced  men  to  be 
registered  with  a  number  of  very  indifferent  practitioners,  men  who  do 
not  blush  to  put  up  on  their  doorplates— "  Builder,  Architect,  and  Under- 
taker " ;  but  are  not  names,  good  and  bad,  found  in  the  same  columns 
of  the  directories  ?  And  let  us  recollect  that  when  once  the  wall  of 
defence  is  by  examination  erected  round  the  profession,  the  degrading 
elements  will  cease  to  invade  us ;  the  young  blood  is  all  of  good  quality, 
while  the  incapable  men  gradually  die  out. 

On  the  31st  of  May  1890  the  Institute  carried  a  resolution  in  the 
following  terms : — "  That  while  not  opposed  to  the  principle  of  com- 
**  pulsory  examinations  as  applied  to  those  about  to  practice  architecture, 
''  the  Institute  is  of  opinion  that  the  difficulty  of  restricting,  by  statutory 
**  powers,  the  practice  of  architecture  to  those  who  have  passed  an 
''  examination  is  at  present  so  insuperable  that  it  is  undesirable  to  make 
^*  an  immediate  application  for  such  powers." 

What  does  this  resolution  amount  to  but  the  admission  that  the 
principle  of  the  movement  is  a  good  one,  and  that  if  the  difficulties 
could  be  overcome  an  Act  should  be  passed  at  once  ? 

That  both  the  resolution  and  the  discussion  produced  this  im- 
pression on  the  minds  of  architects  generally  is  proved  by  the  wording 
of  the  memorial  to  the  Institute  published  in  the  '*  Times  "  and  alluded 
to  in  the  opening  of  this  paper.  And  it  is  equally  clear  that  as  the 
present  Bill  never  for  a  moment  contemplated  the  absolute  restriction 
of  practice  to  those  who  had  passed  the  examination,  but  merely  aims 
at  enabling  the  public  to  discriminate  between  properly  qualified  and 
anqualified  personsi  the  **  insuperable  difficulty  "  does  not  and  never 
did  exist. 
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But  I  incidentallj  referred  just  now  to  the  architects  and  surveyors 
holding  public  appointments  under  the  municipal^  urban,  and  rural 
authorities,  and  it  may  interest  you  to  learn  how  the  present  measure 
proposes  to  deal  with  the  immensely  important  point  of  their  proper 
qualification ;  clause  28  makes  it  unlawful  for  **  any  city,  IxMrough,  or 
"  township,  urban  or  rural  authority,  county  council,  vestry,  or  board 
^  of  works,  to  appoint  any  unr^istered  person  to  any  office  in  the 
*'  performance  of  the  duties  of  which  be  shall  have  to  prepare,  examine, 
**  approve,  or  pass  plans  of  buildings  and  their  constructional  or  sanitary 
''  arrangements ;  or  to  examine  or  report  upon  buildings  erected  or  to 
**  be  erected,  so  iar  as  concerns  their  structural  or  sanitary  arrange- 
**  meats,  or  so  far  as  concerns  their  safety  from  fire  or  their  convenience 
•*  of  exit  or  entrance,  or  as  far  as  concerns  buildings  which  are  or  are 
^  alleged  to  be  dangerous  structures/'  **  But  in  cases  where  such 
**  appointments  are  held  at  the  passing  of  this  Act  by  persons  not 
^  qualified  to  be  registered  imder  this  Act,  such  person  may  register 
^  within  six  months  of  the  passing  of  this  Act  by  virtue  of  them 
'^  holding  such  i^pointments.'' 

I  will  not  now  do  more  than  hint  at  the  immense  impetus  which 
such  a  provision  would  incidentally  give  to  architecture,  but  will  close 
by  giving  one  or  two  reasons  why  Parliament  may  be  expected  to  pass 
such  a  Bill.  Firstly,  there  are,  as  precedents,  about  a  dozen  Acts 
registering  other  professions ;  secondly,  the  State,  in  granting  a  charter 
conferring  upon  the  Institute  the  right  to  examine  on  these  lines,  has 
admitted  the  principle  for  which  we  contend ;  thirdly,  that  without  the 
creation  of  a  general  council  of  education  such  as  any  Act  of  Parliament 
would  create,  the  public  can  have  no  guarantee  that  the  Institute's 
examinations  constitute  a  satisfiictory  test;  fourthly,  that  until  the 
State  has  secured  the  qualification  of  the  10,000  architects  of  Ghreat 
Britain,  whose  proper  function  it  is  to  devise  and  to  superintend  the 
sanitation  of  the  dwellings  of  the  conmiunity,  it  is  preposterous  (I  use 
the  term  in  its  strictly  etymological  sense)  to  pass  enactments  to  promote, 
or  to  impose  penalties  for  the  breach  of,  the  sanitary  condition  of  our 
houses ;  fifthly,  that  the  law  has  already  provided  for  testing  the  qualifi- 
cations of  our  metropolitan  district  surveyors ;  sixthly,  that  the  measure 
we  seek  would  not  (as  do  most  other  Bills  protective  of  public  health) 
increase  the  officers  salaried  out  of  the  rates  and  taxes,  but  would 
simply  qualify  the  existing  staff  at  its  own  charges. 


Mr.  Seth-Smith  then  proposed  the  following  Beiolution^  which 
was  seconded  by  Dr.  Qeorge  Beid  (Stafford)  :— 

**  That  this  meeting  cordially  approves  the  principle  of  the 
statutory  examination  and  registration  of  architects  in  the 
interest  of  the  public  health." 


>  o»<x- 
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DISCUSSION. 

Mr.  Arthur  Gates,  V.P.R.I.B.A.  (London),  who  spoke  i^  the  inTi- 
tation  of  the  Chairmaa,  agreed  with  much  that  Mr.  Seth-Smith  had  eaid, 
but  considered  that  the  object  of  the  paper  was  to  support  the  Architects' 
Begistratiou  Bill  lately  before  Parliament.  The  only  ground  upon  which 
the  question  could  be  justly  considered  in  this  Congress  was  that  indicated 
in  the  clause  (28)  of  the  Bill  which  had  been  read  by  Mr.  Seth-Smith,  and 
which  provided  for  the  qualification  of  certain  public  oflBlcers.  Such  a 
question  might  properly  be  dealt  with  by  the  heads  of  the  State,  but 
should  not  be  introduced  in  a  Bill  promoted  by  private  persons.  The 
Institute  of  British  Architects  had  long  pressed  on  the  Gbvemment  the 
necessity  of  legislation  to  secure  adequate  qualification  of  officers  holding 
sanitary  appointments,  and  had  itself  held  efficient  examinations ;  but  the 
Bill  should  not  obtain  the  support  of  the  meeting  merely  because  of  that 
clause.  He  thought  that  the  general  question  raised  was  not  suitable  for 
the  consideration  of  the  section.  The  chartered  representative  body  of 
the  architects'  profession  had  resolved  that  the  time  had  not  come  for 
proceeding  with  registration.  The  question  was  one  for  discussion  by 
the  profession  whose  interests  it  moat  closely  touches.  That  profession 
was  only  now  being  formed,  and  until  it  had  become  further  advanced  and 
consolidated  registration  was  inexpedient.  Almost  insuperable  difficulties 
attended  the  operation  of  registration,  and  these  were  demonstrated  by 
the  progress  of  the  Bill,  which  first  proposed  to  include  engineers  and 
surveyors  as  well  as  architects.  The  two  former  were  excluded  at  the 
instance  of  their  respective  institutes.  The  legitimate  ambition  of 
architects  was  to  attain  to  the  dignity  of  E.A.,  i.e.,  "  Eoyal  Academician." 
The  Bill,  if  passed,  would  create  10,000  E.A.*s— **  Itegistered  Architects." 
In  conclusion,  he  urged  the  meeting  not  to  intervene  in  a  strictly 
professional  matter,  and  not  to  pass  a  resolution  intended  to  support  a 
Bill  which,  in  the  opinion  of  many  prominent  members  of  the  architect's 
profession,  would  be  detrimental  to  the  best  interests  of  the  profession 
and  the  art. 

Mr.  Mark  E.  Judge,  A.R.I.B.A.  (Psbddington  Yestry),  did  not 
think  that  Mr.  Seth-Smith  had  made  out  a  case  for  limiting  the  practice 
of  architecture  to  persons  possessing  diplomas  of  efficiency  and  registered 
under  Act  of  Parliament.  The  private  practice  of  architecture  could  not 
be  compared  with  the  practice  of  medicine.  In  the  latter,  all  was  depen- 
dent on  the  skill  and  knowledge  of  the  medical  man ;  but  in  the  former 
there  was  a  supervision  on  the  part  of  the  State  (through  public  surveyors) 
whereby  the  public  were  protected  in  all  essential  matters.  Were  the 
case  otherwise,  there  would  be  much  to  say  in  favour  of  the  registration 
advocated  by  Mr.  Seth-Smith.  With  regard  to  public  officers  he  agreed 
with  what  Mr.  Gates  had  said ;  he  thought  it  time  that  steps  were  taken 
to  protect  the  public  against  the  appointment  of  incompetent  officers,  and 
Mr.  Judge  concluded  by  proposing  the  following  Beaohiiion : — 

"  That  in  the  opinion  of  this  Section  of  the  Congress,  architecta 

ought  to  be  registered  as  to  qualififsation  before  being  eligible  for 

any  public  appointment.'* 

This  was  seconded  by  Mr.  W.  J.  Fletcher,  F.R.I.B.A.,  of  Wimbome. 

Mr.  Seth-Smith  briefly  replied,  after  which  the  two  resolutions 
were  put  to  the  meeting,  lliat  proposed  by  Mr.  Mark  Judge  was  carried 
without  a  dissentient.  That  proposed  by  Mr.  Seth-Smith  was  carried  by 
a  majority  of  eight,  the  numbers  ¥otiag  being  22  for  and  14  against ; 
several  of  the  members  present  did  not  vote. 

>  ^mm  < 
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The  Sdncation,  Training,  and  Status  of  Sanitary  Inspectors. 

BY 

Geo.  Beid,  M.D.,  D.P.H.,  Medical  Office;-, 
Staffordshire  County  Council. 


♦■•'♦ 


The  local  sanitary  administration  of  this  country  is  conducted  by 
district  authorities  or  boards,  who  are  appointed  by  the  rate-payers.  In 
extent,  the  districts,  both  as  regards  area  and  population,  vary 
considerably,  and  they  are  classed  as  urban  and  rural,  the  distinction 
being  dependent  broadly  on  the  density  of  the  population. 

Becently,  County  Councils  have  been  instituted,  to  whom  certain 
limited  sanitary  powers  have  been  intrusted  over  large  areas  embracing  a 
number  of  authorities,  and  the  whole  organisation  is  under  a  controlling 
central  authority,  the  Local  Government  Board. 

The  district  authorities  appoint  medical  officers  of  health,  who  are 
their  responsible  advisers  on  matters  relating  to  the  health  of  the  people* 
In  addition  to  these,  inspectors  of  nuisances,  or,  as  by  preference  they 
might  be  called,  sanitary  inspectors,  are  appointed ;  and  it  is  with  the 
education,  training,  and  status  of  these  latter  officers  that  this  paper'is 
'concerned. 

By  way  of  economising  time,  and  for  Uie  information  of  those 
present  who  may  not  be  familiar  with  the  duties  of  a  sanitary  inspector, 
I  would  compare  them  with  those  of  a  police  officer,  substituting  disease 
in  one  case  for  crime  in  the  other.  A  little  reflection  on  these  lines  will 
convey  an  idea  of  the  varied,  the  responsible,  and  in  many  eases  the 
dangerous  nature  of  the  calling ;  and  it  will  at  once  become  apparent 
that  special  knowledge,  training,  and  experience,  are,  indispensable 
requirements  in  such  an  officer.  To  efficiently fi discharge  his  duties  it  is 
essential  that,  intellectually,  he  should  at  least  be  entitled  to  take  an 
average  place,  and  that,  technically,  he  should  possess,  at  any  rate,  an 
elementary  knowledge  of  the  various  conditions  upon  which  the  hygienic 
well-being  of  the  community  is  dependent,  including  the  physical  law, 
that  govern  all  sanitary  operations. 

An  inspector  then  oi^ht  to  know  enough  of  physics  in  relation  to 
air  and  water  to  enable  him  to  understand  the  principles  upon  which 
proper  ventilation,  warming,  water-supply,  and  drainage  are  dependent. 
He  ought  to  be  familiar  with  physiology  to  an  extentj^that  will  make 
intelligible  the  influence  that  impure  air,  impure  water,'and  general  in- 
sanitary surroundings  exercise  on  the  usual  healthy  functions  of  the  body. 
The  conditions  upon  which  the  origin  and  spread  of  infectious^disease 
are  dependent,  and  the  best  means  of  counteracting  .'these,  ought  to  form 
a  part  of  his  stock  of  knowledge.  As  a  guardian  of^the  food-supply,  it  is 
necessary  that  he  should  be  able  to  recognise  unsound  meat,''a  duty  which 
entails  a  knowledge  of  the  diseases  to  which  animals,  are  liable,  and  the 
edgns  of  these  in  the  carcass,  as  well  as  of  the  evidence  of  putrefactive 
changes  in  food,  both  animal  and  v^etable.     The  operations  of  certain 
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trade  processes  that  are  likely  to  give  rise  to  nuisances  must  be  known 
to  him,  so  that  he  may  advise  his  authority  of  cases  in  which  the  law 
that  governs  these  is  being  abused.  And  lastly,  he  must  know  the 
provisions — so  far  as  they  relate  to  his  duties — of  the  Public  Health  and 
other  Acts  that  govern  the  sanitary  administration  of  the  country.  In 
shorty  if  the  detailed  duties  of  a  sanitary  inspector  mean  anything  at  all 
they  entail  the  possession  by  him  of  an  amount  of  technical  knowledge 
that,  as  I  have  already  remarked,  can  only  be  acquired  by  special  studj 
and  training.  To  this  technical  knowledge  must  be  added  a  good 
general  education  that  will  enable  him  to  properly  keep  the  necessary 
books  and  records ;  and  by  no  means  the  least .  important  of  his 
requirements  are  tact  and  common  sense. 

It  is  such  a  man,  and  only  such  a  man,  who  can  be  of  real  service 
as  the  right  hand  of  the  medical  officer  of  health  whose  instructions  it 
is  his  duty  to  carry  out. 

I  would  here  remark  that  in  England,  as  regards  the  relationship 
of  the  two  officers,  this  is  the  inspector's  recognised  position ;  and,  from 
the  nature  of  his  duties,  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  how  it  could  well  be 
otherwise,  although  in  Scotland  it  would  appear  to  be  so.  There  the  two 
offices  have  hitherto,  theoretically  at  any  rate,  been  looked  upon  as 
distinct  and  independent ;  and,  only  recently,  the  relative  position  of  the 
officers  has  been  the  subject  of  considerable  discussion  in  that  country, 
a  body  of  sanitary  inspectors  having  petitioned  against  the  adoption  by  ' 
a  county  authority  of  certain  byelaws,  with  the  result  that  the  byelaws 
in  question,  which  sought  to  establish  the  same  relationship  between  the 
medical  officer  and  inspector  as  is  recognised  in  England,  were  modified 
to  an  extent  which,  unfortunately,  leaves  matters  much  in  the  same 
pomtion  as  before. 

One  of  the  arguments  used  by  the  petitioning  inspectors  was,  that 
by  reason  of  t^e  two  offices  being  independent,  in  the  event  of  the  action 
of  the  inspector  being  questioned  the  medical  officer  could  with  greater 
force  be  appealed  to  in  his  support.  This,  to  my  mind,  is  one  of  Uie 
strongest  arguments  against  the  proposition,  for,  supposing  the  medical 
officer's  views  should  differ  from. those  of  the  inspector,  Uie  authority, 
in  the  conflict  of  opinion,  would  have  to  act  for  themselves.  What,  too 
would  be  the  effect  of  such  independence  in  large  districts  under  one 
medical  officer,  but  under  several  inspectors,  each  differing  from  the 
others,  possibly,  in  the  advice  given  to  the  sanitary  authority  with  regard 
to  similar  conditions  ? 

Time  will  not  allow  of  more  detailed  argument  with  reference  to 
this  branch  of  the  question.  I  have  introduced  it,  in  the  first  place,  in 
order  to  give  any  Scotch  medical  officers  .or  inspectors  who  may  be 
present  an  opportunity  of  ventilating  their  opinions  in  discus^on 
afterwards,  and  secondly,  by  way  of  protest  against  the  establishment  ot 
a  principle  which,  in  my  opinion,  is  essentially  opposed  to  ideal  sanitary 
a^inistration.  There  must  be  no  dual  responsibility ;  otherwise,  sooner 
or  later,  difference  of  opinion  and  consequent  friction  is  certain  to  arise. 

In  order  to  ascertain  the  present  position  as  regards  the  details  of 
adminis^^ion  for  inspection  in  the  various  sanitary  districts  of  England, 
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I  recently  sent  circulars  to  each  inspector  in  Staffordshire-^inclading 
those  of  county  boroughs— containing  questions  with  reference  to  the 
previous  position  and  training,  salaries,  duties,  and  conditions  of 
appointment  in  each  ease.  I  selected  Staffordshire,  partly  because  of 
my  official  connexion  with  the  county,  and  partly  because  of  the  fact 
that  its  population  is  both  agricultural  and  manufacturing,  tn  addition 
to  this,  I  obtained  the  same  information  from  a  town  of  upwards  of 
400,000  inhabitants,  which  may  be  taken  as  an  example  of  most  large 
towns.  This  information  has  been  condensed  into  tabular  form  for 
convenient  reference ;  the  details,  however,  are  too  numerous  to  admit  of 
more  than  a  cursory  analysis. 

In  the  first  place,  with  regard  to  urban  districts  (Tables  I.,  II., 
m.,  loid  lY,<f  post).  In  the  case  of  the  large  town  (Table  I.)  selected 
as  an  example,  there  is  a  head  qualified  inspector  who  receives  a  salary 
of  250/.  a  year,  and  included  in  his  duties  is  inspection  under  the  Sale 
of  Food  and  Drugs  Act.  He  has  23  assistant  inspectors  under  him,  whose 
duties  are  distributed  as  follows : — Health  department  16,  smoke  depart- 
ment 4,  dairies,  cowsheds,  and  milk  shops  1,  canal  boats  1,  and  lodgings 
houses  1 ;  they  are  not  qualified,  and  they  receive  from  about  70/.  to  90/. 
a  year. 

In  the  four  towns  with  populations  exceeding  50,000,  it  will  be 
found  on  referring  to  Columns  3,  6,  and  7,  that  in  one  ^ase  the  sanitary 
inspection  is  in  the  hands  of  one  man,  in  two  cases  there  are  two 
inspectors,  and  in  the  other  the  duties,  including  inspection  under  the 
Sale  of  Food  and  Drugs  Act,  are  divided  among  three.  The  salaries 
in  these  cases  range  from  104/.  to  140/. 

In  the  next  group,  consisting  of  five  towns  with  populations  of 
under  50,000  and  over  SO^OOO,  the  conditions,  except  with  regard  to 
assistance,  are  very  much  the  same. 

In  the  following  group  (Table  II.),  composed  of  five  towns  with 
populations  of  between  20,000  and  30,000,  while  the  salaries  are  about 
the  same,  the  duties  are  increased  by  extraneous  work. 

Excluding  the  large  town  then,  it  may  be  said  that  the  salaries  in 
towns  of  under  50,000  and  over  20,000  amount  to  about  2/.  a  week — 
the  wages  of  a  skilled  artizan. 

Further  down  in  the  table,  among  the  smaller  towns,  the  salaries 
paid  are  extremely  erratic  in  amount,  and  extra  duties  of  a  varying 
nature  are  imposed.  Take  for  example  No.  18,  a  town  with  a 
population  approaching  20,000  where  the  inspector  receives  35/.  a  year, 
as  compared  with  No.  35,  a  town  with  under  6^000  inhabitants  where 
the  inspector's  salary  is  80/.  a  year.  The  contrast  is  still  more  marked 
owing  to  the  fact  (Column  7)  that,  in  the  former  case  the  salary  is  made 
up  to  95/.  by  the  additional  appointment  of  rate  collector,  while  in  the 
latter  it  is  supplemented  to  365/.  in  payment  for  extra  work  as  surveyor, 
engineer  of  a  water-works,  and  inspector  <^  a  rural  district,  and  as  in 
this  case  the  officer  has  to  provide  himself  with  assistants,  doubtless,  the 
salary  paid  is  not  more  than  the  work  deserves. 
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The  last  example  I  would  call  attention  to  Is  the  district  last  on  the 
list  (Table  IV.)  where  the  inspector  is  also  rate  collector  at  a  joint 
salary  of  35/.  a  year. 

In  less  than  one  half  of  the  districts  only,  is  the  tenure  of  office 
permanent. 

As  shown  in  Column  10,  in  only  nine  out  of  the  39  examples  did  the 
inspector  possess  any  knowledge  of  his  duties  previous  to  his  appoint- 
ment, and  in  only  three  instances  are  any  definite  conditions  as  to 
previous  knowledge  imposed  on  candidates  although,  it  is  but  fair  to 
note,  that  in  many  cases  no  recent  vacancy  has  occurred,  the  present 
officers  having  held  their  appointments  for  many  years.  In  the  case  of 
those  districts  in  which  appointments  have  been  made  within  the  past 
five  years  we  find  that  of  17  such  (excluding  one  for  which  there  is 
no  return)  only  in  six  did  the  inspector  possess  any  knowledge  of  his 
duties. 

With  regard  to  the  previous  occupations  of  inspectors  (Column  11) 
they  are  too  varied  to  enumerate.  Policemen,  rate  collectors,  clerks, 
and  farmers  form  the  bulk  of  them. 

In  addition  to  the  information  given  in  the  table,  my  inquiry 
included  the  following  question  : — "  Are  you  of  opinion  that  you  can 
"  efficiently  discharge  your  duties  as  inspector,  or,  do  you  consider  that 
"  your  district  is  too  extensive,  or,  that  other  duties  (if  you  have  any) 
"  occupy  too  much  of  your  time  ? "  For  obvious  reasons  I  have  not 
included  in  the  table  the  answers  given  to  this  question,  but  I  may  state  that 
out  of  17  replies  from  towns  with  over  15,000  inhabitants,  12  inspectors 
admitted  their  inability  to  perform  their  duties,  the  reason  given,  in  four 
instances,  being,  that  the  supervision  of  refuse-removal  (work  which 
might  well  be  intrusted  to  an  assistant)  occupied  too  much  of  their  time. 

That  so  many  negative  replies  to  this  question  should  have  been 
received  is  not  surprising  when  we  find  (Column  8)  that  the  range  of 
population  intrusted  to  one  man — without  the  imposition  of  other  duties^- 
varies  from  above  50,000  to  about  a  quarter  that  number,  showing,  either, 
that  in  the  one  case  the  work  is  excessive,  or,  in  the  other,  too  small.  So 
much  for  urban  districts. 

With  regard  to  rural  districts  (Tables  V.  and  VI.)  I  have  taken 
area  in  place  of  population  as  a  basis  for  classification.  Columns  3,  6, 
and  7  indicate,  that  the  salaries  paid  vary  greatly  without  regard  to  the 
size  of  the  districts;  also,  that  in  a  large  proportion  of  cases,  other  duties, 
such  as  those  of  inspectors  of  urban  districts,  rate  collectors,  school 
attendance  officers,  vaccination  officers,  &c.,  are  combined.  In  four 
instances  only  is  this  not  the  case,  and,  oddly  enough,  two  of  these, 
namely  17  and  18,  are  the  smallest  districts. 

In  many  cases  too,  the  emoluments  from  extraneous  work  form  the 
greater  portion  of  the  joint  salaries.  In  the  case  of  three  districts, 
namely,  9,  14,  and  16,  not  only  is  other  work  allowed,  but  no  limit 
seems  to  be  placed  upon  it,  the  additional  occupation  in  one  case  being 
"  various,"  in  another  that  of  an  architect,  and  in  the  third  that  of  a 
house  and  estate  agent. 
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In  no  cases  are  travelling  expenses  provided. 

In  every  case  the  County  Council  grant  is  taken  advantage  of. 

In  one  case  only  (No.  11) — which  embraces  the  appointment  of 
surveyor  and  inspector  of  an  urban  district — is  any  specified  previous 
knowledge  reciuired ;  and  again,  as  in  urban  districts,  the  men  selected 
have  usually  been  policemen,  farmers,  clerks,  &c. 

In  replying  to  the  question  whether  the  duties  can  be  efficiently 
performed,  no  fewer  than  10  of  the  18  rural  inspectors  answer  in  the 
negative ;  some  calling  attention  to  the  fact  that  other  duties  occupy  too 
much  of  their  time,  although,  at  the  same  time,  they  say  that  if  these 
were  taken  away  little  would  be  left  of  the  inspector's  portion  of  the 
salary  after  paying  expenses.  To  put  the  matter  plainly,  the  views  of 
the  local  authorities  may  be  expressed  as  follows : — ^**  There  are  certain 
"  appointments  that  must  be  made  involving  duties  that  must  be  done. 
"  Here  is  an  appointment,  the  duties  of  which  are  less  defined ;  let  us 
"  tack  it  on  to  the  others  to  make  up  one  man's  salary,  and,  if  lie  has  any 
**  spare  time  after  doing  his  regular  work,  he  can  devote  it  to  sanitary 
"  inspection." 

So  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  ascertain,  the  sanitary  administration 
for  inspection  in  other  countries  does  not  admit  of  comparison  with  that 
in  England.  In  Germany,  for  example,  lay  inspectors  do  not  exist — 
except  for  the  purpose  of  factory  inspection — the  general  sanitary 
administration  being  in  the  hands  of  specially  qualified  medical  officers, 
who  are  appointed  for  life  by  central  governing  bodies.  In  addition 
to  the  supervision  of  everything  connected  with  the  care  of  public  health, 
*hey  have  other  duties  to  perform,  such  as  public  vaccination,  medico- 
legal inquiries,  and  official  visits  to  schools,  prisons,  private  lunatic 
nsylums,  and  hospitals. 

The  details  of  organization  in  one  State  differ  from  those  in  another. 
The  kingdom  of  Saxony,  for  example,  is  divided  into  34  "medical 
districts,"  vaiying  in  extent  from  740  to  222,300  acres,  and  from  9,000 
to  350,000  inhabitants.  My  informant  states,  that,  unfortunately 
sanitary  inspectors  do  not  exist. 

The  Archduchy  of  Hesse,  with  an  area  of  over  1,800,000  acres 
(about  the  size  of  the  West  Biding  of  Yorkshire),  and  a  population  of 
about  1,000,000,  is  divided  into  18  sanitary  districts,  the  populations  of 
which  vary  from  30,000  to  about  120,000 — the  most  populous  districts 
being  those  in  which  large  towns  are  situated.  Each  medical  officer 
has,  on  an  average,  a  population  of  55,000  under  his  charge,  and  the 
18  medical  officers  have  10  assistants  who  are  not  attached  to  any 
particular  districts.  The  salaries  of  the  medical  officers  vary  from  120^ 
to  240/.,  and  of  the  assistants  from  30/.  to  50/.  My  informant  states 
that  the  sanitary  administration  appears  to  be  satisfactory,  although  some 
of  the  authorities  show  a  want  of  interest  in  sanitary  questions — a 
characteristic  of  which  we  may  have  a  few  examples  in  this  country. 

The  Archduchy  of  Baden  is  divided  into  districts  of  from  10,000 
to  105,000  inhabitants^  each  district  having  a  medical  officer,  and,  in 
the  case  of  the  large  districts,  an  assistant  medical  officer.     The  medical 
I    p.  2009.  I 
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officer  receives  from  200/.  to  300/.  a  year.    Here  the  working  of  the 
system  is  said  to  be  "  useful,  salutary,  and  satisfactory." 

The  kingdom  of  Wurtemberg  is  divided  into  64  districts,  with  an 
average  population  of  31,000.  Each  district  has  a  Medical  Officer  of 
Health,  and  in  addition,  there  are  seven  "  Medical  Associates  "  of  the 
Medical  Board — a  body,  part  of  whose  duty  it  is  to  visit  the  various 
districts  periodically.  Eight  such  visits  are  made  every  year,  so  that 
each  district  is  visited  once  every  eight  years.  The  organization  in  this 
case  is  said  to  have  been  satisfactory  since  the  custom  of  visits  by  the 
Medical  Board  was  established. 

The  sanitary  administration  of  the  kingdom  of  Bavaria,  apart  from 
the  fact  that  there  are  no  lay  inspectors,  would  seem  to  resemble  that  of 
this  country  in  that  it  is  divided  into  eight  "  Government  Districts  '* 
corresponding  to  our  counties,  each  having  a  "  Medical  Councillor,"  and 
into  152  "Local  Districts,"  with  an  average  population  of  30,000,  under 
the  supervision  of  a  District  Medical  Officer.  In  addition  to  these 
officials  there  is  a  "  Chief  Medical  Councillor."  The  salaries  of  the 
District  Medical  Officers  vary  from  90/.  to  140/.  a  year,  those  of  the 
Gk)vernment  Medical  Councillors  from  245/.  to  288/.,  and  that  of 
the  Chief  Medical  Councillor  from  300/.  to  350/. — the  amounts  varying 
in  accordance  with  length  of  service.  Here  the  organization  is  said  to 
have  proved  satisfactory  on  the  whole. 

In  addition  to  their  salaries.  Medical  Officers  of  Health  throughout 
Germany  receive  fees  for  public  vaccination ;  and  although  they  are  not 
aUowed  to  hold  other  public  appointments  they  may  undertake  private 
practice,  but,  it  is  said,  that  their  official  duties  occupy  most  of  their 
time. 

In  France  sanitary  organization  is  at  present  being  considered,  and 
a  Bill  has  been  submitted  to  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  by  a  "  Con- 
sultative Committee  on ,  Hygiene,"  which  is  said  to  provide  for  a 
complete  sanitary  service,  founded  partly  on  information  furnished  by 
foreign  sanitary  institutions.  At  present  there  are  from  10  to  15 
districts,  and  the  sanitary  officials,  each  of  whom  has  one  assistant,  are 
the  Professors  of  Hygiene  in  the  Schools  of  Medicine  at  Paris,  Lille, 
Nancy,  Lyons,  Bordeaux,  and  Montpellier.  I  am  told  that  these  officials 
have  only  existed  since  1887,  and  that,  so  far,  they  have  not  rendered 
much  service,  their  functions  not  being  sufficiently  well  defined.  The 
salaries  of  the  head  officials  are  240/.  a  year  in  addition  to  that  which 
they  derive  from  other  public  appointments.  Each  "  arrondissement " 
also  has  a  recognised  medical  officer  whose  duties  seem  to  be  "  to  make 
investigations  and  draw  up  reports  on  epidemics." 

To  return  to  England,  I  think  the  system  of  lay  inspection,  in 
principle,  is  an  admirable  one,  but  I  have  said  enough  to  indicate  that 
reform  in  detail  is  necessary. 

In  the  first  place,  it  ought  to  be  a  condition  of  appointment  that  all 
candidates  should  furnish  evidence,  in  the  shape  of  a  recognised  diploma, 
of  having  acquired  a  knowledge  of  their  duties.  This  diploma,  in  my 
opinion,  ought  not  to  be  granted  unless  the  candidate  can  satisfy  the 
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examiners  that  he  possesses  a  practical,  in  addition  to  a  theoretical 
knowledge  of  these  duties,  bj  previously  having  been  either  a  pupil  or 
an  assistant  under  a  qualified  inspector  or  surveyor.  I  have  seen  enough 
to  convince  me  of  the  worthless  nature  of  book  knowledge  only,  when 
an  attempt  is  made  to  put  it  into  practice.  Not  only  should  practical 
knowledge  be  required  as  regards  all  future  candidates,  but  every 
inducement  should  be  offered  those  inspectors  at  present  in  of&ce  to 
qualify  for  the  diploma.  I  am  glad  to  say  that  I  know  of  one  town 
where  this  inducement  is  offered — in  the  shape  of  an  increase  of  13/.  a 
year  in  the  inspector's  salary  on  his  obtaining  the  diploma. 

The  question  will  no  doubt  arise  as  to  what  shall  be  recognised  as 
the  qualifying  body ;  but  this  is  a  detail  which  at  present  need  not  be 
considered,  although  it  may  well  be  supposed  that  the  claims  of  the 
Sanitary  Institute  of  Great  Britain,  by  reason  of  the  excellent  work  it 
has  done  in  this  direction  during  the  past  13  years,  ought  to  receive  due 
recognition. 

As  regards  salaries,  if  we  impose  conditions  that  necessitate  a 
considerable  amount  of  time,  and  consequently  money,  being  spent  in 
acquiring  the  knowledge  to  fit  men  for  the  work,  and  this,  too,  in  the  face 
of  the  possibility  that  they  may  not  be  successful  in  the  after  competition 
for  an  inspector's  post,  it  stands  to  reason  that  a  reasonable  inducement 
should  be  offered  in  return. 

For  the  same  reason  greater  security  of  tenure  of  office  must  be 
guaranteed.  Without  this  security  the  inspector  is  practically  at  the 
mercy  of  a  body  of  men,  many  of  whom  are  directly  interested  in 
property  which  he  may  consider  it  his  duty  to  condemn  ;  to  be  firm  and 
consistent  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties  under  these  circumstances  is  more 
than  can  be  expecteil  of  human  nature.  An  inspector  ought  to  retain 
his  appointment  so  long  as  he  efficiently  discharges  his  duties ;  and,  in 
order  that  this  seciuity  may  be  guaranteed,  his  dismissal  ought,  in  all 
cases,  to  receive  the  sanction  of  a  controlling  and  independent  body. 

In  rural  districts  it  is  unreasonable  to  expect  the  inspector  to  pay 
his  travelling  expenses  out  of  the  miserable  pittance  that  is  usually  paid 
to  him,  and  yet,  without  exception,  in  the  districts  embraced  in  my 
inquiry,  this  is  the  case.  He  ought  not  to  be  called  upon  to  spend  the 
greater  portion,  if  not  the  whole,  of  his  salary— which  he  must  do  if  he 
does  his  work — in  providing  a  conveyance  to  enable  him  to  cover  the 
ground. 

The  districts,  too,  under  the  supervision  of  one  inspector,  as  regards 
area  in  some  cases  and  population  in  others,  are  much  larger  than  he 
can  possibly  undertake.  This  fault  can  be  rectified  by  providing  him 
with  assistance ;  but,  in  other  cases,  the  districts  are  too  small  to  support 
a  properly  qualified  and  well  paid  official.  This  also  is  capable  of 
adjustment,  although  at  present  I  must  not  attempt  to  indicate  by  what 
means.  I  would  merely  throw  out  the  suggestion  that  the  appointment 
of  Registrars  of  Births  and  Deaths  in  the  smaller  districts,  which  at 
present  are  almost  exclusively  held  by  shopkeepers  and  others  whose 
occupations  are  in  no  way  allied  to  such  duties,  might  more  reasonably 
be  held  by  inspectors,  under  the  control  of  medical  officers,  and  thus 

I  2 
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serve  the  purpose  of  amplifying  their  incomes  from  a  more  appropriate 
source  than  is  usual  at  present.  Moreover,  the  inspection  of  dairies  and 
cowsheds  and  canal  .boats,  which  is  so  frequently  entrusted  to  police 
officers  and  others  quite  unfitted  for  the  duties,  ought,  in  all  cases,  to  be 
in  the  hands  of  sanitary  inspectors. 

In  conclusion  I  would  now  simply  add,  by  way  of  emphasizing 
what  I  have  already  said,  that,  having  recently  had  many  opportu- 
nities of  judging  of  the  work  done  by  sanitary  inspectors  in  various 
districts,  the  necessity  which  I  had  previously  felt  to  exist  for  radical 
reform  in  that  department  of  sanitary  administration  has  been  amply 
confinned.  The  undoubted  evidence  of  good  work,  in  districts  in 
which  the  inspector  proves  to  be  a  man  who  takes  an  intelligent 
interest  in  his  work  and  exerts  himself  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of 
his  duties — and  this,  too,  in  the  face  of  little  encouragement  from 
those  in  authority,  for  whose  approval  he  certainly  is  entitled  to  look 
— ^testifies  to  the  good  that  must  necessarily  follow  wise  reform.  If 
the  inspectors  with  whom  I  have  come  in  contact  in  Staffordshire 
may  be  taken  as  a  tvpe  of  those  of  other  counties,  I  believe  that  any 
effort  in  the  direction  of  increasing  their  facilities  for  becoming  more 
efficient  officers  will  receive  at  their  hands  most  cordial  support.  In 
proof  of  this  I  may  mention  that,  as  the  outcome  of  a  course  of  lectures, 
given  by  myself  in  the  first  instance,  and  of  a  second  course,  given  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Sanitary  Institute,  in  which  I  had  the  kind  assistance 
of  various  specialists,  no  fewer  than  26  out  of  52  inspectors  in  the 
administrative  county  have  entered  for  an  examination  with  the  view  of 
obtaining  the  diploma  of  the  Sanitary  Institute. 

I  have  strung  together  in  this  paper  certain  facts  by  way  of 
illustrating  the  weak  points  of  the  present  sanitary  administration,  and 
I  have  indicated  the  lines  on  which,  in  my  opinion,  reform  ought  to 
proceed.  The  facts  can  be  relied  upon,  although  the  suggestions  may 
be  open  to  criticism.  I  trust  that  what  I  have  said  may  provoke  a 
discussion  among  those  present  which  will  impart  a  wholesome  stimulus 
to  the  powers  that  be,  and  thus  assist  in  bringing  about— let  us  hope  in 
the  near  future — a  change  for  the  better  in  the  present  order  of  things. 
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nie  Education,  Position,  and  Duties  of  Plumbers. 

BY 
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Dr.  Vachbb,  Medical  Officer  of  Health,  Birkenhead. 

Read  by  the  Master  of  the  Worshipful  Company  ofPlumberSy 

Mr.  W.  H.  Bishop. 


4-»-» 


The  Education  of  the  Plumber. — In  common  with  other  lada 
of  the  artisan  class,  those  who  enter  the  plumbers'  craft  generally  leave 
school  at  a  very  early  age,  and  by  the  time  they  are  old  enough  to  value 
the  instruction  they  have  received  they  have  forgotten  most  of  what 
they  were  taught.  Hence  not  infrequently  the  teacher  of  plumbing  has 
first  to  take  his  class  through  a  short  coiu'se  of  workshop  arithmetic.  A 
little  practice  in  freehand  drawing,  particularly  in  making  dimensioned 
sketches  of  apparatus  connected  with  the  plumber's  craft,  is  very  desirable'; 
while  it  is  of  still  greater  importance  that  the  apprentice  should  be  taught 
how  to  "  read "  a  working  drawing  with  the  meaning  of  plan,  eleva- 
tion, section,  &c.  Having  mastered  these  elementary  principles,  he 
proceeds  to  practical  apphcations  of  his  knowledge.  He  should  be 
taught  to  mark  off  the  lining  for  an  oblong  sink  with  sloping  sides* 
The  elements  of  mechanics,  including  strength  of  materials,  of  hydro- 
statics and  hydraulics  in  their  application  to  water  seals,  the  flow  of 
water  in  pipes,  and  other  every-day  problems,  the  effects  of  heat  and 
cold  on  water  and  on  lead,  the  chemistry  of  air,  water,  lead,  zinc,  iron, 
and  copper,  and  the  action  of  fluxes  in  soldering,  the  nature  of  combus- 
tion and  respiration,  the  principles  of  ventilation,  and  the  character  and 
mode  of  propagation  of  zymotic  diseases,  are  all  items  of  scientific 
knowledge  which  the  plumber  cannot  afford  to  neglect.  The  science 
subjects  required  by  the  plumber's  apprentice  may  therefore  be  enume- 
rated as  mathematics,  practical  geometry,  machine  drawing,  theoretical 
mechanics,  applied  mechanics,  inorganic  chemistry,  heat,  and  hygiene, 
and  to  these  may  with  advantage  be  added  electricity  and  freehand 
drawing ;  and  when  he  has  mastered  all  these  there  remain  the  applica- 
tions of  the  scientific  principles  to  the  pi'actical  details  of  his  craft. 

Attempts  to  teach  plumbers  side  by  side  with  apprentices  belonging 
to  other  trades  in  ordinary  science  classes  have  not  met  with  encouraging 
results.  The  only  satisfactory  method  consists  in  teaching  the  plumbers 
most  of  what  they  require  to  know  in  a  class  by  themselves,  illustrating 
every  scientific  principle  by  examples  derived  from  the  plumbers'  every- 
day work,  and  to  the  majority  of  the  apprentices  giving  instructions  only 
in  those  parts  of  a  science  which  are  immediately  applicable  to  the 
practice  of  their  craft. 

There  is  no  reason  why  a  lad's  powers  of  obsenation  and  of 
reasoning  should  not  be  called  into  play  as  well  by  the  study  of  special 
branches  of  half-a-dozen  sciences  as  by  his  more  thorough  devotion  to 
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all  the  branches  of  one  or  two.     Of  course  it  would  be  more  satisfactory 
if  all  the  sciences  touched  upon  could  be  mastered  systematically  and 
thoroughly,  but  an  apprentice's  life  is  short,  and  when  from  that  life 
there  are  deducted  between  50  and  60  hours  a  week  for  the  workshop, 
the  hours  available  for  study  are  very  few.     Only  the  winter  evenings 
are  available    for  class    work,  and  it  therefore  becomes  necessary   to 
extend  the  course  of  instruction  throughout  the  whole  term  of  appren- 
ticeship.    On  so  long  a  road  it  is  necessary  that  some  milestones  should 
be  placed  to  encourage  the  traveller  and  mark  his  progress.     To  this  end 
the  Worshipful  Company  of  Plumbers  has  drawn  up  a  graded  syllabus 
of  instruction   corresponding    to    preliminary,  intermediate,  and  final 
courses,  and  has  arranged  to  conduct  an  examination  at  the  end  of  each 
course,  and  to  give  a  certificate  to  all  who  satisfy  the  examiners.     There 
will  thus  be  three  grades  of  certificates  for  journeymen  and  apprentices, 
and  those  who  satisfy  the  examiners  in  certain  additional  subjects  in  the 
final  examination  become  eligible  for  a  masters'  certificate,  making  four 
grades  of  certificates  in  all.     At  the  end  of  his  first  or    second  yeai*  of 
apprenticeship  the  young  plumber  should  obtain  the  preliminary  certifi- 
cate.    This  marks  a  certain  standard  of  efficiency^  and  he  will  not  again 
have  to  pass  an  examination  in  the  more  elementary  subjects  of  the 
■preliminary  course.     Such  a  certificate  should  have  a  commercial  value 
as  indicating  on  the  part  of  the  holder  both  capacity  and  industry.     A 
year  after  taking  the  preliminary  certificate  the  intermediate  examination 
should  be  passed,  and  the  second  certificate  obtained.     At  the  end  of  his 
apprenticeship   the  young  improver  should  be    able    to  pass  the  final 
examination  on  the  result  of  which  the  certificate  of  registration  is  given 
with  the  title  of  registered  plumber,  and  in  certain  cases  of  honour  men, 
the  Freedom  of  the  Plumbers'  Guild  of  the  City  of  London  is  granted  in 
addition.     The  graded   syllabus  of  instruction    and    the  examination 
questions  set  last  May  for  the  preliminary  certificate  are  appended  to 
this  paper. 

The  next  question  is  the  character  of  the  teacher,  and  it  may  be 
assumed  that  it  is  very  undesirable  to  employ  a  large  number  of  teachers 
for  one  class  of  students.  A  practical  plumber  holding  a  high  position 
in  the  estimation  of  the  local  trade,  and  possessing  thoroughly  scientific 
knowledge  and  the  power  of  imparting  it,  is  far  the  best  teacher ;  and 
where  such  a  man  can  be  found  his  services  should,  if  possible,  be 
secured  at  any  cost  and  utilised  to  the  utmost  in  the  conduct  of  as  many 
classes  as  possible  in  the  more  important  towns  of  the  district.  Unfor- 
tunately, men  possessing  these  qualifications  are  very  difficult  to  find,  and 
still  more  difficult  to  secure  for  educational  purposes,  and  when  they  are 
not  available  the  best  substitute  is  an  experienced  teacher  of  considerable 
scientific  attainment**,  who  has  had  some  experience  of  workshop  life, 
who  understands  the  habits  and  modes  of  thought  of  artisans,  and  who 
will  take  the  trouble  to  learn  the  nature  of  the  work  which  the  plumber 
has  to  carry  out,  and  the  conditions  which  determine  its  efficiency.  A 
teacher  who  has  so  far  mastered  mathematics  and  mechanics  as  to  be 
able  to  put  the  most  advanced  conclusions  in  the  simplest  form,  who  has 
a  sound  knowledge  of  physics  and  chemistry,  and  who  has  had  some 
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training  in  an  engine  works  or  in  any  other  mechanical  trade  may, 
by  the  careful  study  of  such  works  as*  those  of  P.  J.  Davies, 
J.  W.  Clarke,  S.  S.  Hellyer,  W.  P.  Buchan,  W.  R.  Maguire,  and  others, 
and  by  keeping  his  eyes  about  him,  readily  fit  himself  to  teach  all  that  is 
required  except  workshop  practice.  This  last  must,  of  course,  be  dealt 
with  by  a  practical  plumber,  and  it  is  very  desirable  that  the  whole 
course  of  instruction  should  be  under  the  general  direction  of  a  com- 
mittee of  plumbers.  If  within  the  next  few  years  classes  for  plumbers 
are  to  be  conducted  at  all  commensurately  with  the  requirements  of  the 
country,  the  provision  of  normal  classes  for  teachers  in  two  or  three 
important  centres  where  special  facilities  exist  should  at  once  engage 
the  attention  of  local  authorities. 

It  may  be  asked  whether  the  methods  here  advocated  should  be 
followed  in  p^o^4ding  technical  instruction  for  those  engaged  in  all  other 
mechanical  industries.  In  reply  it  may  be  stated  that  it  is  both 
unnecessary  and  impossible  to  pro\'ide  such  instruction  for  all  the  rank 
and  file  of  most  trades.  Th^  plumber's  position  is  exceptional  on 
account  of  (1)  the  great  degree  of  individual  re^jponsibility  resting  on 
the  ordinary  journeymen — (2)  the  enormous  public  interest  involved. 

The  greater  part  of  the  skilled  labour  of  this  country  is  performed 
in  factories,  engine  works,  shipyards,  and  similar  establishments,  under 
the  direct  supendsion  of  a  foreman,  overman,  shop  manager,  or  other 
responsible  person.  All  that  is  required  of  the  workman  is  manual 
dexterity,  and  this  is  not  to  be  gained  in  the  technical  class.  Generally 
there  is  little  room  for  thought  or  originality.  All  the  thinking  has  to 
be  done  by  the  few  who  are  responsible  for  design  or  management,  and 
unfortunately,  it  is  sometimes  believed  to  be  to  the  interest  of  the  employer 
-even  to  discourage  thought  on  the  pjirt  of  the  workman.  In  such 
-cases  there  is  still  room  for  technical  instruction  in  order  that  the  work- 
man may  take  an  intelligent  interest  in  his  work,  and  that  the  few  of 
exceptional  ability  and  ambition  may  qualify  themselves  to  occupy 
positions  of  responsibility  later  on.  It  may  fairly  be  debated  whether 
in  many  trades  the  ordinary  journeyman  would  not  do  better  by  devoting 
his  leisure  hours  to  the  study  of  literature  or  fine  art  than  by  employing 
them  in  the  acquisition  of  the  scientific  principles  and  tecfhnology  of  his 
craft.  Of  course  much  of  the  plumber's  work,  like  the  engineer's,  is 
done  in  the  shops,  under  the  eye  of  the  foreman,  but  in  his  most 
Important  work  the  sanitary  plumber  is  generally  his  own  foreman. 
Accompanied  by  an  assistant,  the  plumber  enters  the  dwelling-house, 
and  henceforth  the  health,  and  perhaps  the  lives  of  the  household,  are  in 
his  hands.  Efficient  inspection  after  the  work  is  done  is  practically 
impossible.  The  journeyman  plumber  makes  his  own  diagnosis,  apphes 
fais  own  remedies,  without  even  nature  to  help  him,  and  finally  conceals 
his  work  so  that  the  efficiency  of  his  treatment  can  only  be  tested  by 
time. 

In  these  circumstances  it  is  obviously  a  necessary  safeguard  to  the 
public  that  they  should  be  provided  with  means  of  distinguishing  who 
have  been  properly  educated  and  have  given  proof  of  their  knowledge 
and  practical  skill. 
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The  conduct  of  technical  classes  under  the  direction  of  committees 
composed  chiefly  of  members  of  the  plumber's  craft,  the  publication  of 
a  graded  syllabus  of  instruction  covering  the  whole  ground  required  by 
the  apprentices,  and  including  all  the  branches  of  science  which  bear 
upon  the  craft,  the  granting  of  a  series  of  certificates  on  the  results  of 
examinations  with  the  final  certificate  of  registration  regarded  as  proof 
both  of  practical  skill  and  scientific  attainments,  while  essentially  pioneer 
work,  mark  the  greatest  advance  which  technical  instruction  has  yet 
made  in  this  country. 

The  poiiHon  of  the  Plumber. — ^Every  calling  which  intimately 
concerns  the  health  of  the  community  should  be  under  statutor}'  enact- 
ments regulating  the  qualifications  and  practice  of  its  members.  Thus, 
a  doctor  must  furnish  proof  of  a  long  course  of  study,  and  of  the 
possession  of  the  necessary  skill  and  knowledge  and  attainments  before 
becoming  a  registered  medical  practitioner.  So  must  the  dentist  and 
the  pharmaceutical  chemist  before  they  receive  their  respective 
diplomas. 

The  plumber,  who  is  at  least  as  intimately  associated  with  the 
health  of  the  public  and  the  individual  as  those  following  any  other 
vocation,  is  in  the  unique  position  of  being  under  no  statutory  regulation 
or  observation.  Apart  from  the  course  of  instruction  formulated  by 
the  Worshipful  Company  of  Plumbers,  there  is  no  curriculum  of  study 
arranged  for  the  plumber,  no  prescribed  term  of  work  at  the  bench,  no 
compulsory  examination  in  theory  and  practice  to  be  passed.  There 
are  no  rules  to  which  he  must  conform,  no  wholesome  disciplinary 
powers  of  which  he  stands  in  fear. 

While  there  is  no  prescribed  training  for  the  plumber,  no  test 
examination  all  mnst  pass,  it  follows  that  the  genuine  plumber  must 
compete  in  the  same  market  with  the  untrained  and  untrustworthy. 
Men  who  have  never  served  an  apprenticeship  or  undergone  any 
technical  training,  offer  to  do  plumbers'  work  and  obtain  employment 
at  labourer's  wages,  to  the  manifest  injury  of  the  public  and  the 
plumber.  What  the  genuine  plumber  who  has  spent  much  time  and 
money  in  qualifying  himself  wants  is  some  certificate  or  voucher  giving 
him  a  recognised  position,  and  distinguishing  him  from  the  unqualified 
man.  What  the  public  desire  is  similar,  a  distinctive  mark  telling  of 
fitness  of  training,  by  which  they  will  know  on  the  best  authority  the 
masters  and  men  who  are  really  plumbers  and  may  be  trusted  to  do 
efficient,  honest  work. 

The  very  serious  extent  and  the  continual  spread  of  the  insanitary 
evils  associated  with  defective  plumbing  and  drainage  work  have  m 
recent  years  so  far  engaged  public  attention  that  the  great  body  of  the 
medical  profession,  and  the  sanitary  authorities  of  the  United  Kingdom^ 
have  declared  it  to  be  essential  to  the  protection  and  preservation  of  the 
health  of  the  community  that  plumbers  should  be  efficiently  trained  and 
educated,  and  should  pass  qualifying  examinations  as  to  their  knowledge 
and  practical  skill  before  engaging  in  those  branches  of  plumbers' 
work  which  effect  the  sanitary  condition  of  dwelling-houses  and  other 
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buildings.  Sir  Charles  Cameron,  M.D.,  Medical  Officer  of  health  for 
Dublin,  well  expresses  the  opinion  of  the  medical  profession  and  of 
expert  sanitarians  on  this  topic.  ^*  It  is  now  desirable,"  he  says,  ''  that 
"  persons  who  profess  to  be  plumbers  should  be  tested  as  to  their 
"  competency  to  do  the  work  of  a  plumber.  The  sanitary  state  of  a 
"  house  largely  depends  upon  the  provision  made  for  the  getting  rid 
"  of  waste  water  produced  in  it,  and  if  the  water-closets  and  sewers 
"  employed  to  get  rid  of  those  matters  are  constructed  by  mere  handy 
"  men,  labourers,  &c.,  they  are  likely  to  be  defective  and  injurious, 
"  rather  than  beneficial  to  health." 

As  regards  the  importance  of  the  position  of  the  plumber,  the 
weighty  words  of  Professor  Armstrong  (of  Edinburgh  University)  are 
well  calculated  to  arrest  attention.  He  said  : — "  No  one  who  had  the 
"  slightest  acquaintance  with  the  history  of  sanitary  science,  or  with 
"  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  incidence  of  disease,  could  for  one  moment 
**  entertain  a  doubt  as  to  the  supreme  importance  of  the  position  which 
"  sound  and  intelligent  plumbing  occupied  in  relation  to  the  health  of 
"  every  household ;  for,  according  as  the  plumbing  in  a  house  was  good 
"  or  bad,  thoughtfully  or  carelessly  done,  so  was  it  calculated  to  make  or 
"  mar  the  health  of  those  who  dwelt  in  it.  With  "such  heavy  responsi- 
**  bility,  and  with  such  enormous  interests  at  stake,  it  was  surely  not 
"  unreasonable  to  demand  that  plumbers  who  were  entrusted  with  work 
"  of  this  kind  should  be  just  as  carefully  and  systematically  registered  as 
^  medical  men  and  lawyers  were  required  to  be."  It  would  be  easy  to 
multiply  quotations  from  skilled  workers  and  writers  in  this  connexion, 
but  there  is  no  need  to  do  so.  When  it  was  thought  that  public  opinion 
was  sufficiently  advanced  to  support  the  action,  of  the  medical  profession 
and  the  leadens  in  the  plumbers'  crd^t,  the  chief  sanitary  authorities  and 
others  united  with  the  Worshipful  Company  of  Plumbers  in  establishing 
a  system  of  training  and  registration  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 
After  some  preliminary  meetings  in  the  autumn  of  1884  and  in  1885, 
this  system  was  commenced,  and  the  register  for  duly  qualified  plumbers 
was  opened  in  March  1886.  Since  that  date  the  registration  movement 
has  been  making  steady  progress,  and  it  well  deserves  the  hearty 
support  of  the  community  at  large.  In  this  matter  public  opinion  has 
been  supported  throughout  the  United  Kingdom  by  the  members  of  the 
craft.  The  plumbers  themselves  are  anxious  to  raise  their  craft  into 
the  position  which  it  ought  to  occupy  in  the  estimation  of  the  world, 
and  they  well  know  that  this  can  be  effected  only  by  the  weeding  out  of 
ignorance  and  dishonesty.  The  formation  of  district  coimcils  for  the 
registration  of  plumbers  in  the  most  important  divisions  of  the  country 
indicates  the  feeling  of  the  members  of  the  craft  with  respect  to  this 
question.  Most  of  the  district  councils  comprise  besides  masters  and 
operative  plumbers,  members  of  local  health  committees,  medical  officers 
of  health,  leading  physicians,  and  architects,  and  other  representative 
persons.  The  co-operation  of  'local  sanitary  authorities  is  of  the  utmost 
importance  in  the  development  of  any  system  of  registration,  and  the 
registration  committees  may  in  many  ways  render  valuable  aid  to  the 
local  authorities.    As  stated  by  Dr.  Alfred  Hill,  the  medical  officer 
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of  health  for  Birmingham,  *'  the  health  committees  want  really  to  make 
**  plumbers  their  technical  assistants."  Opportunities  are  afforded  to  men 
of  proving  their  knowledge  and  skill  before  competent  examiners.  The 
certificate  they  receive,  if  successful  in  passing  the  examinations,  gives 
them  a  recognised  standing  and  position  not  before  attainable.  It  is 
important  to  add  that  a  certificate  thus  obtained  may  be  withdrawn 
from  anyone  who  shall  be  convicted  of  doing  work  dangerous  to  health, 
or  distinctly  in  contravention  of  what  has  been  undertaken. 


Appendix  A. 
Grand  SyUabiis  of  Insiruction  for  Plumbers. 

P&ELIMINABI   00(7ASB. 

To  occttpy  One  Year  or  Two  Years  according  to  the  previous  Education 
of  the  Apprentice. 

Workshop  Arithmetic. — Duodecimals.  Square  Boot.  Mensuration  of 
the  circle,  square,  cylinder,  cone,  prism,  pyramid,  &c.  Density  of 
materials.  Calculation  of  the  weight  of  simple  solids  and  figures  made 
of  sheet  metal. 

Geometry  and  Drawing. — Simple  problems  on  the  straight  line,  cirols. 
triangle,  and  other  plane  figures ;  developable  surfaces,  with  special 
reference  to  the  cutting  out  of  sheet  lead,  for  the  formation  of  elbows  or 
knees  in  circular  or  rectangular  seamed  pipe,  of  conical  trumpet  mouths, 
and  of  covering  for  various  architectural  designs  (all  the  figures  may  be 
made  of  paper  in  the  class  room).  Elements  of  descriptive  geometry. 
Meaning  of  plaii,  *ele¥:{^tion,  section,  &o.  Beading  working  drawings. 
(Note.-^t  is  not  necessaiyli^Sfipend  time  in  highly  finished  drawin^jfs  ;  the 
main  object  in  to  teach  apprentidOflkto  **  read  "  a  drawing  placed  before 
them).  Making  rough  dimensioned  skstphes  of  apparatus  and  plumbers' 
work. 

Mechanics,  Hydrostaiics,  ^c.  —  Work8ho^^-«J^pliances,  such  as  the 
lever,  pulley,  blocks,  Ac.  Simple  applicationsTspf  the  principle  of 
energy.  Fluid  pressure— "  Head  of  water."  Sp^»tfc  gravity— The 
Hydrometer.  Barometer.  Siphons  and  water  gaugesS^J^^t^re  of  a 
**  water  seal." 

B.eai. — The  effects  of  heat  on  solids.  The  thermometer.  B^^^s^*^^ 
and  contraction  of  solids  and  liquids.  Effects  of  hot  and  cold  wa^SJ^*^"^ 
lead  pipes.    Expansion  of  water  in  freezing.    Bursting  of  pipes,  &c. 

0^ewt«<i*i/.— -Elementary  chemical  principles.    Air,  water  and  com^ 
bnstion.    Chemical  properties  of  lead,  iron,  zinc,  and  tin. 

General  Plumbing. — The  equipment  of  the  workshop.  Plumbers' 
tools.  Manufacture  of  cast  sheet  lead,  moulded  lead,  seamed  pipes, 
seamless  pipes,  d^c.    Marking  off  simple  work  in  sheet  lead. 

Worlcshop  Practice.  —Marking  off  and  cutting  out  sheet  lead.  Simple 
examples  of  lead  bossing.    Bending  pipes  up  to  2-in.  in  diameter. 

N.B. — The  treatment  of  general  plumbing  in  the  lecture  course  is  not 
Intended  to  take  the  place  of  workshop  instruction,  but  to  supplement  it. 
Difficult  questions  can  be  more  fully  explained  in  the  lecture  room  than 
in  the  workshop,  and  should  be  treated  as  illustrations  of  the  physical 
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hkWB  and  principles  involved,  so  that  the  suhject  of  general  plumbing  at 
treated  in  the  lectures  should  be  taught  by  means  of  illustrations  dis* 
tributed  over  aU  the  other  subjects,  thug  giving  life  and  interest  to  the 
iHiole  teaching. 


Imtermsdiatb  Coubss. 


€feometry  and  Machine  Drawing, — ^The  applications  of  geometry  to 
*flheet  lead  work  of  a  more  advanced  character  than  in  the  first  year. 
.Ifaking  descriptive  drawings  from  actual  pieces  of  apparatus. 

Freehold  Drawing. — Making  dimensioned  sketches  of  a  more  difiBcult 
character  than  in  che  first  year. 

Strength  of  Maieriala. — Elasticity.  Imperfect  elasticity  of  load,  and 
precautions  necessary  in  consequence.  Elastic  limits.  Safe  load.  Ulti- 
mate strength.  Strength  of  pipes  and  boilers  to  resist  bursting  pressure. 
Flow  of  polids.  Behaviour  of  lead  under  great  pressure.  Lead  bossing. 
Manufacture  of  seamless  pipes,  bends,  &c.  Shearing  and  bending. 
Besults  obtained  by  the  testing  machine. 

Heat,  8fc, — Expansion  of  gases.  Gaseous  laws.  Conduction,  convec- 
tion, radiation,  and  absorption.  Radiators  for  heating  purposes. 
General  principles  of  hot  water  circulation  and  ventilation.  Efiects  of 
heat  on  the  strength  and  elastic  properties  of  lead  and  alloys.  Heat  as  a 
quantity.  |  Amount  of  heat  necessary  to  warm  the  air  of  a  building. 
Heating  by  hot  water  and  steam.  Specific  and  latent  heat.  Melting, 
evaporation,  and  boiling. 

CJiemistry, — Water,  and  its  impurities.  Chemical  properties  of 
oopper,  brass,  gun-metal,  &c.  Action  of  water  on  lead  and  other  metals. 
Metallic  oxides.  Effects  of  air,  carbonic  anhydride,  acids,  &c.,  on  the 
chief  metals  used  by  plumbers.  Litharge,  red  lead,  white  lead,  &c. 
Permentatiou,  **  sewer  gas."  Influence  ot  *" sewer  ^as  "  on  lead.  Solders ; 
^heir  preparation,  fusing  points,  methods  of  purification,  &c.  Fluxes : 
their  action.    Brazing.    Autogenous  soldering.    Bust  ioints. 

Electricity, — Knowledge  of  the  elements  of  electricity  so  far  as  may 
be  needed  to  prevent  electrolysis  duo  to  the  association  of  different 
inetals ;  for  the  fixing  of  bells,  and  for  dealing  intelligently  with  electric 
light  condnctors  and  fittings. 

General  Plumbing. — First  year's  course  continued.  Manufacture  of 
various  forms  of  traps  and  other  appliances.  Jointing  and  bending  of 
pipes.    Boof  work  and  ll'ad  work  generally. 

Workshop  Practice, — Bending  pipes  f^om  2  in.  to  4  in.  in  diameter. 
Jointing  lead  pipes.  Making  seamed  pipes.  Soldering  by  various 
systems. 


Final  Coubse. 

Hydra/ulics,  Sfc, — Belation  between  "  head  "  and  velocity  of  efflux. 
Effect  of  form  of  orifice  on  velocity  of  efflux.  "  Trumpet-mouth  wastes." 
Bedstanoe  of  pipes  for  water  and  m.  Size  of  pipes  for  given  delivery 
with  given  "head."  Besistance  of  bends,  elbows,  Ac.  "  Sijjhonage ^' 
and  "  waving  out "  of  traps.  Position  of  air  pipes  to  prevent  siphonage. 
Different  forms  of  traps  and  their  relative  advantages.  Yentilation  of 
drains,  soil-pipes,  &c.  Action  of  cowls.  *Hydraulic  transmission  of 
power.  Water  supply  of  houses.  *Water  supply  o^  towns.  Design 
of  flushing  tanks  and  connexions.  Pcunps.  ^Hydraulic  rams  for  water 
■upply. 
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jSaa^.^'Brinciplns  of  hot-water  cironlatioa.  ^Details  of  syateamfop 
heating  bj  hot  water  and  steam,  *Caloalation.  of  dimenaions  of  pipes 
required.  ^Details  of  systems  of  yentilation.  Belation  between  tern* 
perature  and  pressure  of  steam.  ^Heating  by  hot  water  at  high 
pressure. 

BuUoUng  ConatrtLction. — ^The  elements  of  building  construction  with 
special  reference  to  roofs,  and  the  mode  of  rendering  them  water  tight. 
Li^  flats,  gutters,  flashings,  soakers,  &c. 

Scmitatiorh, — ^Arrangement-s  necessary  to  prevent  the  contamination 
of  water.  Filters.  ^Fermentation  and  sewer  gas.  *Itolation  between 
ferments  and  zymotic  diseases.  General  arrangement  of  plumbers'  work 
in  a  dwelling-house,  including  water-supply,  sinks,  closets,  lavatories, 
hot- water  apparatus,  ventilation  of  house  drains,  connexion  with 
sewer,  &c.  *Sanitation  of  public  buildings.  ♦Systems  for  the  disposal 
of  sewage.  The  laying  of  drains — size,  fall,  material,  &c.  Iron  drains. 
Trenches  for  drains.  Peculiarities  of  different  strata  met  with  in  under- 
ground work.    Testing  drains  and  fittings. 

OenercU  Plwmhing, — House  cisterns,  their  construction,  arrangement, 
and  fittings.  Service  boxes,  water-waste  preventers,  Ac.  Coating  pipes 
internally.  Construction  of  joints,  bends,  elbows,  fittings,  Ac,  with 
special  reference  to  the  laws  of  hydro-dynamics.  The  taking  out, 
reading,  and  measuring  up  of  plumbers'  quantities,  specifications,  and 
work.  Hot  water  for  domestic  purposes.  .  Dimensions  of  fittings  to 
secure  the  best  effects.    Domestic  plumbing  generally. 

Workshop  Practice. — Jointing  pipes  (more  difficult  examples  than 
those  given  in  the  Intermediate  Course).  Manufacture  of  traps.  Archi« 
tectural  work.    Lead  burning. 

Note. — In  carrying  out  this  course  of  instruction,  it  is  very  desirable 
that  arrangements  should  be  made  to  alternate  the  more  abstract  subjects 
(say  Bxithmetio,  geometrv,  Ac.)  with  those  bearing  more  directly  on  the 
every-day  work  of  the  plumber,  iji  order  to  render  the  course  of  study  as 
interesting  as  possible.  This  refers  particularly  to  the  Preliminary  and 
Intermediate  (jourses. 


Appendix  B. 

THE  WOESHIPFUL  COMPANY  OF  PLUMBERS* 
PaELiifiNABT  Examination. 

To  ohtai/n  the  Prelirmnary  Certificate^  candidates  rr^ust  show  a  fair  general 
knowledge  of  the  subjects  referred  to  in  the  following  qusstions.  To  obtain  a 
prizCy  special  excellence  m/ust  be  shown  in  one  of  the  sections,  A,  B,  C,  or  V. 
Candidates  are  recommended  to  attempt  at  least  one  question  in  each  section, 
and  all  th^  questions  in  one  section : — 

A. 

1.  How  would  you  find  the  width  of  a  strip,  ©f  lead  which  weald 
make  a  4J-inch  circular  seamed  pipe?  2.  What  weight  of  7-lb.  lead 
would  be  required  to  cover  a  cone  6  feet  in  diameter  at  Ibe  base,  and 
10  feet  high  P  3.  A  cistern  measures  4  feet  by  2  feet  6  inches,  by  2  feet. 
How  many  gallons  of  water  tdll  it  hold,  and  what  weight  of  6-lb.  lead 
will  be  required  to  line  it  F  4.  A  conical  "  trumpet  mouth  "  is  to  be 
made  in  sheet  lead.  It  is  4}  inches  wide  at  the  top  and  1}  inches  at  the 
bottom,  and  is  16  inches  long.  Show  how  to  cut  out  the  l^^i  so  that 
when  bent  it  may  form  the  "  trumpet  mouth." 

'.  *  Candidates  for  oertifioates  as  magten  will  be  expected  to  be  acquainted  vith  the  tubjeoto 
marked  *  in  the  Final  Course ;  and  only  those  who  satisfactorily  answer  the  questions  io  tneae 
subjects  will  bo  elifphle  for  Honours. 
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B. 
5.  Give  5  fthort  description  of  «  phtmber's  **  kit,"  witb  sketches  of 
ike  tools.  6.  Make  a  dimengioned  sk^ch  of  a  simple  wa^-down  baata, 
shawing  the  arrangement  for  flnflhing»  uid  the  amount  of  "  water  seal " 
in  the  trap.  7.  What  is  meant  by  *'bead  of  water**?  A  cubic  foot  of 
water  contains  62}  lbs. ;  what  head  is  equivalent  to  80  lbs.  per  square 

iBOh? 


8.  What  16  the  effect  of  frequent  changes  of  temperature  on  lead, 
naOed  or  otherwise  secured  between  two  pomts  P    How  would  you  aup- 

rrt  a  half-S  trap  under  a  "  hopper/'  a  "  receiver,"  or  a  "  container  '^P 
What  is  the  cause  of  lead  pipes  bursting  during  frost  P  What  pre* 
cautions  should  be  taken  to  prevent  the  bursting  of  water  pipes  m  a 
private  house  P 

D. 

10.  How  would  ^ou  prepare  a  quantity  of  plumber's  solder  P  How 
would  you  remove  zinc  from  old  solder  P  How  does  plumber's  metal 
differ  from  "fine  solder"?  11.  Why  are  fluxes  used  in  soldering,  and 
how  do  they  act  P  What  is  the  danger  of  using  acids  or  salts  as  iiuzas  F 
12.  What  use  is  made  of  white  lead  in  plumbing  work  P  13.  What  is  the. 
action  of  rain  or  **  soft "  water  upon  lead  P 
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Beport  of  the  Council  of  tlie  Assooiation  of  Sanitary  Inspectors  of 

Qreat  Britain  to  the  Seventh  International  Congress 

of  Eygiene  and  Demography. 

Communicated  by 

The  Chairman  of  the  Council  of  the  Aasociatioujt 
Mr.  Hugh  Alexandbb. 


♦>».» 

The  Council  of  the  Association  of  Sanitary  Inspectors  of  Ghreat 
Britain  have  thought  that  it  would  interest  the  members  of  the  Inter- 
national Congress  of  Hygiene  to  hear  a  short  report  relating  to  the 
duties  of  sanitary  inspectors  and  the  conditions  under  which  those 
duties  are  discharged,  and  how  far  they  are  useful  for  public  service  in 
a  sanitary  point  of  view. 

To  the  foreign  visitors  and  members  of  the  Congress,  the  subject 
may,  we  think,  be  of  some  special  interest,  because  the  service  we 
represent  is  singularly  iUustrative  of  the  methods  of  progress  peculiar 
to  the  English  people. 

Our  organisation  is,  comparatively,  a  new  departure  from  a 
^stem  almost  as  ancient  as  our  constitution  itself.  Since  the  days 
of  Queen  Elizabeth  there  has  always  existed  in  every  distinct  centre, 
in  every  village  even,  an  officer  who  might  be  considered  a  sanitary, 
inspector,  inasmuch  as  he  possessed  the  power  to  remove  any  extreme 
nuisance  that  was  injurious  to  the  health  of  the  community.  This 
officer  was  the  overseer  of  the  highways;  it  was  an  elective  office 
annually  made  by  the  local  ruling  authority  or  vestry,  and  it  devolved 
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on  some  responsible  and  respectable  inhabitant^  as  did  other  offices, 
such  as  overseer  of  the  poor,  and  even  parish  constable.  In  emergencj 
these  offices,  in  combination  with  others  constituting  the  vestry,  had 
the  power  also  to  appoint,  temporarily,  persons  of  various  degree  and 
influence  to  inspect  and  otherwise  assist  in  the  abatement  of  a  nuisance, 
and  of  the  causes  leading  to  it.  The  authority  could  send  out  inspectors 
to  view  and  report  to  them ;  they  could  draft  persons  from  the  parish 
workhouse  or  other  places  to  form  a  cordon  around  infected  localities ; 
and,  under  some  circumstances,  they  could  remove  the  infectious  sick 
to  the  pest-house  or  infirmary.  This  was  a  loose  method  of  meeting 
the  great  visitations  of  disease,  but  it  suited  the  apathy  of  the  freedom 
expressed  in  the  saying,  '^  an  Englishman's  house  is  his  castle " ;  and 
this  spirit  of  freedom  so  determinedly  remains,  that  in  the  legisla- 
tion of  the  present  day  it  is  practically  again  set  forth  almost  in  its 
primitive  and  somewhat  retrograde  form.  By  an  Act  of  the  year  1855, 
the  first  important  changes  in  sanitary  legislation  in  England  were 
introduced.  The  Act  was  the  result  of  long  agitation  and  almost 
,  endless  compromises.  It  ought  to  have  been  made  some  years  before, 
when  the  new  Poor  Law  came  into  existence ;  and  many  far-seeing 
men,  including,  first  and  foremost,  our  late  distinguished  President, 
Sir  Edwin  Chadwick,  were  most  earnest  to  make  sanitary  legislation 
for  grievous  sanitary  evils  uniform  with  the  great  social  legislation 
affecting  the  poor.  But  in  our  usual  one-thing-at-a-time  and  gradational 
fafihion,  the  Sanitary  Act  remained  until  the  date  named,  1855. 

Amongst  other  important  modifications  of  law,  brought  in  by  the 
Act  of  1855,  was  that  of  medical  supervision  of  the  public  health.  A 
large  and  organised  staff  of  medical  officers  of  health  was  instituted. 
These  officers  were  to  be  elected  by  the  local  authority,  and  were  to 
be  at  the  mercy  of  that  authority  in  every  case.  It  was  in  vain  that  the 
more  advanced  reformers  declared  that  the  medical  staff,  in  order  to 
be  able  to  perform  its  great  duties  with  full  and  complete  effect,  must 
be  left  with  proper  independence  of  action.  They  were  shorn  of  all 
power,  except  that  of  report  to  their  authority. 

Origin  of  the  present  Systetn  of  Inspection. 

The  office  of  sanitary  inspector,  so-called  in  the  first  instance,  came 

into  existence  practically  as  the  adjunct,  so  to  speak,  of  the  medical 

officer.     The  selection  of  the  sanitary  inspector  was  made  by  the  vestry 

•or  local  authority.    In  early  days  it  sometimes  happened  that  the  medical 

.  officer  of  health  "  found  **  the  inspector  for  the  vestry,  and  his  own 

recommendation  or  influence  secured  the  election.     In  time,  as  the  office 

increased  in  importance  and  as  the  duties  were  discovered  to  clash 

;  sometimes  with  local  and  personal  interests,  the  election  became  more 

stringent,  and  now  there  may  be  as  sharp  a  contest  for  the  post  of 

inspector  as  for  any  other  post  that  falls  under  the  vote  of  the  elective 

Authority. 

The  first  Selections  of  Inspectors. 
From  the  circumstances  under  which  the  new  body  of  inspectors 
originated  on  the  Act  of  1885,  it  followed  naturally  that  there  was  at 
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first  no  union  or  bond  between  them.  They  were  selected  from  various 
classes  of  the  working  community  without  any  special  idea  of  fitness 
for  the  office,  save  and  except  respectability,  good  character,  and  in 
some  cases — especially  in  populous  parts  of  great  cities — a  knowledge  of 
the  district  in  which  it  was  their  mission  to  labour.  The  office  itself 
was  not  enticing  to  men  who  felt  they  could  do  better.  It  was  always 
underpaid ;  it  was  always  held  at  the  pleasure  of  the  authority,  with 
risk  of  immediate  dismissal ;  it  was  unthankful,  since  there  were  over 
it  really  three  masters,  the  local  board,  the  medical  officer  of  health,  and 
the  public  that  had  to  be  served ;  and,  as  may  be  expected,  it  was  not 
at  its  best  a  pleasant  office,  since  it  caused  those  who  followed  it  to  have 
to  enter  and  inspect  the  worst  dens  of  disease  of  the  infectious  kind, 
to  report  on  their  condition,  to  superintend  the  removal  of  nuisances, 
and  to  disinfect  infected  rooms  and  clothing. 

The  men  selected  for  office  were,  consequently,  a  peculiar  people ; 
men  who  had  nothing  better  to  do,  and  men,  like  policemen  and  soldiers, 
who  had  filled  their  terms  in  the  services,  and  had  learned  to  become 
accustomed  to  duties  in  which  there  was  some  personal  risk.  We  do 
not  feel  in  any  sense  ashamed  of  such  a  beginning ;  on  the  contrary, 
we  are  proud  that  a  good,  courageous,  and  honest  body  of  men  of  this 
sort  was  found  for  it  We  only  name  the  fact  to  indicate  the  history 
of  our  organisation  and  the  changes  which  have  taken  place,  leading, 
as  we  venture  to  think,  to  other  changes  which  ought  to  be  made  in  our 
status  and  position. 

For  many  years  we  remained  in  the  condition  described,  fulfilling 
an  irksome  and  almost  impossible  responsibility  without  a  spark  of  inde- 
pendence ;  performing  important  labours,  at  the  best  with  slowness  and 
anxiety ;  and  facing,  daily  and  hourly,  contending  interests.  The  result 
has  been  that  we  have  constantly  been  blamed  for  interference,  and 
accused  of  apathy  or  idleness.  For  example,  in  the  report  of  the  Boyal 
Commission  on  the  Housing  of  the  Working  Classes,  it  was  said  that 
much  evidence  was  given  from  various  parts  of  London,  which  proved 
both  the  absence  of  adequate  inspection  and  of  sufficient  activity  on  the 
part  of  the  inspectors.  The  "  perfunctory."  work  of  the  inspectors  was 
commented  on,  and  it  was  argued  that,  according  to  the  custom  of 
c^lain  portions  of  the  Metropolis,  it  really  did  not  matter  whether  the 
staff  of  inspectors  were  large  or  small.  The  same  Commission  insisted 
that  trained  men  should  alone  be  employed  for  inspectorship,  and  that 
the  authorities  should  in  all  cases  "select  persons  acquainted  with  the. 
"  principles  of  sanitation  and  of  building  construction." 

The  opinion  thus  expressed  by  the  Commission  is  that  which  we 
ourselves  had  arrived  at  long  before.  Our  work,  in  fact,  became  by  a 
process  of  evolution  less  of  a  menial  service,  and  more  of  a  true 
and  life-saving  science — a  very  sim^de  science  in  itself,  no  doubt,  and 
very  common-place,  but  still  useful,  and  something  more  than  a  mere 
servitude  to  those  who  carried  it  out. 

To  be  very  plain,  as  we  worked  we  began  to  learn.  We  picked  up 
information  from  all  quarters ;  from  the  medical  officers  of  health  we 
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gathered  large  sums  of  infonnation  in  the  details  of  f^ieutifiG  sanitation; 
their  directions  became  our  lessons,  and  they  our  learned  professors. 
Out  in  our  daily  work  we  got  an  insight,  which  no  other  officers  ever 
before  got,  of  the  habits  of  the  people  and  of  the  conditions  of  their 
homes  and  sanitary  wants.  We  saw  the  defects  under  which  the  people 
laboured  and  still  labour ;  we  ascwtfdned  what,  to  use  a  common  but 
descriptive  expression,  they  would  and  would  not  "  stand  "  in  the  way 
of  sanitary  reform ;  and  we  gauged  so  precisely  what  could  and  what 
could  not  be  done  by  law  to  remove  dangers  to  healthy  that  now  and  then 
a  lawyer  himself  does  not  think  it  beneath  him  to  take  a  hint  from  us 
as  to  what  he  can  successfully  condemn  or  defend  in  matters  relating 
to  nuisances  and  their  abatement. 

Under  such  progresfdve  influences  as  these,  we  began,  about  nine 
yo  irs  ago,  to  organise  amongst  ourselvee ;  and  in  time  we  formed  the 
Association  of  Sanitar}-  Inspectors  of  Great  Britain,  which  now  numbers 
several  hundreds  out  of  the  2,000  of  our  class  in  this  kingdom^ 

We  were  fortunate  at  once  in  securing  the  late  Sir  Edwin  Chadwick 
as  our  President.  He  was  a  man  removed  from  all  party  influences, 
and  under  the  encouragement  he  gave  us,  and  nnder  the  influence  of  his 
simple  and  at  the  same  time  comprehensive  ideas  of  true  sanitation,  we 
advanced  rapidly  towards  better  orguiisation  and  system,  so  that  we  are 
passing  at  this  moment  from  an  irregular  and  accidental  multitude  into 
,  something  like  a  professional  body,  with  fixed  views  and  common 
aspirations  for  a  more  useful,  intelligent,  and  independent  future.  We 
have  found  in  these  aspirations  one  most  hop^ul  sign.  We  are 
becoming  remarkably  in  touch  with  the  public,  iar  more  so  than  we 
originally  anticipated.  Our  general  meetings  are  well  attended,  well 
supported,  and  favourably  noticed  by  the  great  oi^ans  of  public  opinion  ; 
and  there  is  a  living  sympathy  with  us  in  all  classes  of  society,  from  the 
highest  to  the  humblest,  arising,  as  we  think,  from  the  facts  that  the 
public  opinion  on  sanitation  is  improving,  and  that  we  are  recognised  a^ 
Ahe  active  instruments  by  which  the  sanitary  measures  that  have  to  be 
^opted  are  worked  out.  We  come  into  contact  daily  with  people  in 
.tiieir  homes'  and  speak  with  them  on  matters  c^  practical  sanitation 
more  than  any  other  persons  in  the  army  of  sanitary  reformers.  We 
also  <^n  meet  together  amon^  ourselves  to  discuss,  in  our  own  way, 
the  most  practicable  and  useful  methods  f(H*  carrying  out  oar  work ;  we 
read  and  discuss  papers ;  and,  whenever  we  can,  we  obtain  lectures  and 
papers  from  gentlemen  who  belong  to  other  departmenta  of  sanitation, 
and  who  have  greater  scientific  knowledge  than  we  claim  to  poasess. 

In  the  prececBng  passages  we  have  noticed  the  origin  and  intention 
of  our  Association.  We  now  proeeied  to  describe  the  wishes  and  hopes 
^e  entertain  for  the  future  of  those  who  are  to  be  participators  in  our 
work.  It  will  be  gathered  already  that  we  are  no  longer  the  accidental 
and  untrained  collection  that  we  once  w^ere;  but  that  we  are  so  far 
advanced  in  years  as  to  have  commenced  to  entertain  and  form  ideas  <^ 
our  own.  These  ideas  we  wonld  -desire  respectfully  to  place  nhdet  three 
beads. 
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(a.)  Education  of  the  Sanitary  Inspector. 

We  think  the  time  has  ccHne  when  uo  person  Bhould  be  competent 
for  election  to  the  position  of  sanitary  inspector  until  he  ha»  shown  a  fair 
elementary  educational  standard.  He  should,  we  think,  not  only  be 
thoroughly  master  of  what  in  England  is  called  the  three  R's  (reading, 
writing,  and  arithmetic),  but  he  should  have  an  elementary  knowledge 
of  chemistry,  so  as  to  understand  the  action  as  well  as  the  practical 
apphcation  of  the  different  gases  and  liquids  which  are  used  for  disin- 
fection and  purification  j  of  physical  science,  sufficient  to  give  him  an 
intelligent  appreciation  of  all  mechanical  methods  of  sanitation;  of 
architectural  construction,  enough  to  show  to  him  what  is  necessary 
for  health  in  the  dwelling-house  and  in  public  buildings ;  and,  lastly, 
of  those  general  rules  of  sanitary  science  and  sanitary  legislation  as 
shall  fit  him  to  perform  all  that  he  has  to  undertake  with  that  soundness 
of  judgment  and  knowledge  which  alone  gives  confidence  to  the  in- 
spector himself,  and  to  those  for  whom  he  is  engaged.  These  would 
be  advantages  which  the  past  race  of  inspectors  has  much  felt  the  need 
of;  and  the  remembrance  of  their  need  makes  us  more  anxious  to 
render  the  path  of  work  and  duty  easier  and  better  for  those  who  are 
to  follow  in  the  same  walk  of  life^. 

Our  council  thinks  that  a  school  or  college  devoted  to  education  in 
the  departments  specified  is  urgently  d^manded,  and  we  are  considering 
at  this  moment  how  the  project  can  be  brought  most  readily  and 
effectively  into  action. 

{b,)  Qualification  of  Sanitary  Inspectors, 
In  addition  to  systematic  education,  we  feel  that  a  S}stem  of 
examination  for  competency  for  the  discharge  of  the  duties  of  Inspector 
is  now  demanded,  and  that  before  any  candidate  for  office  is  permitted 
to  compete  for  a  post,  he  ought  to  produce  a  qualifying  certificate  or 
diploma.  The  council  would  prefer  that  the  Government,  through  one 
of  its  departments,  say  the  Local  Government  Board,  should  appoint  an 
examining  board  for  this  duty,  and  for  granting  a  diploma  to  successful 
competitors.  They  also  think  that  after  obtaining  the  ordinary  qualifica- 
tion, the  inspector  should  find  his  primary  qualification  a  stepping-stone 
for  advancement  to  a  more  stringent  competition,  leading  to  qualification 
for  higher  duties,  such  as  that  of  sanitary  surveyor,  who  might  take 
the  general  supervision  of  inspectorship  over  large  districts,  and 
give  uniformity  to  sanitary  inspection  over  all  the  kingdom. 

(c.)  Tenure  of  Office^  and  Protection  in  Petformance  of  Duties. 
As  will  be  observed  already,  the  sanitary  inspector  has  no  protection 
in  the  performance  of  his  official  duties.  He  has  no  tenure  c^  office 
beyond  what  the  local  au^ority  pleases  to  give  him ;  and  he  may  be 
discharged  at  any  time  for  doing  an  act  of  the  most  important  usefulness. 
This  takes  from  him  independence  and  hei^  for  his  work,  and  often 
subjects  him  to  the  most  serious  misapprehensions.  The  public  has  no 
conception  of  his  position  in  this  respect.  On  this  subject  our  present 
President,  Dr.  Benjamin  Ward  Bichardson,  wrote  a  short  letter  in  reply 
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to  a  question  addressed  to  him  by  a  public  man  who  wished  to  be 
infoimed  on  the  claims  of  the  inspectors  for  the  protection  we  seek. 
The  President  said— 

"  No  class  of  public  officers  require  protection  in  the  performance 
of  their  duties  more  than  the  sanitary  inspectors.  The  suggestion  of  a 
sanitary  defect  or  of  a  sanitary  improvement,  even  by  sanitarians  so 
independent  as  myself,  is  constantly  a  cause  of  annoyance  and  serious  mis- 
understanding. How  much  more,  therefore,  must  the  inspector — who  is 
the  active  instrument  for  doing  what  others,  who  rarely  appear  and  who 
in  their  collective  capacity  do  not  individually  exist,  direct  to  be  done^ 
have  to  contend  with.  I  have  heard  one  of  them  abused  as  if  he  were 
committing  a  great  wrong  or  performing  a  piece  of  wanton  mischief,  at 
a  time  when  the  duty  he  was  carrying  out  was  of  vital  importance  to 
health  and  life.  Moreover,  the  urgency  of  the  services  of  the  inspector 
is  made  no  excuse  for  their  most  timely  activity.  In  the  work  of  sani- 
tation, promptness  of  action  is  often  the  direct  principle  of  success.  I 
remember  in  my  early  professional  life  being  called  to  visit  a  youth  who 
had  been  brought  into  a  provincial  town  suffering  from  some  obscure 
disease.  I  discovered  that  it  was  small-pox,  and  after  attending  to  the 
man,  my  next  care  was  to  secure  his  isolation,  because  if  that  could  have 
been  done  an  epidemic  could  have  been  stopped  at  once.  It  could  not  be 
done,  and  the  result  was  that,  in  a  few  weeks,  an  outbreak  of  small-pox 
was  rampant,  and  many  persons  died  from  it.  The  sanitarj*  inspector 
even  of  to-day  has  constantly  to  stand  and  watch  in  crines  equally  serious* 
As  one  of  the  police  of  sanitation,  he  is  first  on  the  scene  of  danger ; 
but  he  dare  not,  on  his  own  instance,  interfere,  although  he  may  know 
perfectly  well  what,  at  the  moment,  is  the  yery  best  thing  to  do. 
Imagine  a  policeman  similarly  crippled  in  the  performance  of  his  duties. 
Imagine  a  policeman  seeing  a  burglar  entering  a  house  by  the  window, 
obliged  to  let  the  robber  do  his  work  that  he  may  first  report  to  his  office 
that  the  burglary  is  in  progress,  and  get  instructions  as  to  what  course 
he  ought  to  pursue  in  order  to  stop  the  robbery  and  suppress  the  thief. 
Or  imagine  a  fireman  called  to  a  fire  having  to  go  to  his  office  to  report 
the  fact  and  wait  for  orders  before  he  dare  turn  on  the  water.  It  is 
preposterous.  The  sanitary  inspector,  on  discovering  a  dangerous 
nuisance  ought  to  be  able  to  remove  it  instantly  on  his  own  responsi* 
bility.  The  common  law  will  punish  him  fast  enough  if  he  should  go 
wrong." 

We  ask  for  fixed  tenure  of  office,  and  that  we  shall  only  be  dismis- 
sible  for  misconduct  or  proved  incompetency,  with  right  to  appeal  to  the 
Local  6k>vemment  Board ;  and  we  fail  to  see  how  that  act  of  justice 
can  be  long  denied  to  us.  We  also  claim  as  a  part  of  our  duty  that  we 
shall  periodically  inspect,  and  have  the  power  to  deal  promptly  with  all 
serious  dangers  to  the  public  health  on  our  own  responsibility,  subject 
to  the  confirmation  of  the  local  authority. 

We  think  there  is  something  in  a  name,  and  we  know  that  for  an 
office,  as  for  a  man,  it  is  always  injurious  to  be  recognised  by  moro 
names  than  one.     We  are  sometimes  designated  by  the  title  of  sanitary 
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inspectors,  which  was  indeed  the  title  first  assigned  to  us,  in  1855. 
Since  then  we  have  been  designated  inspectors  of  nuisances.  We 
prefer  the  original  title  as  being  more  expressive  of  our  duties  and  less 
objectionable  to  our  official  reputation. 

We  might  add  one  more  clause.  We  might  urge  with  fairness  that 
for  our  exclusive  work  salaries  at  a  minimum  of  25/.  and  a  maximum 
of  300/.  a  year  might  be  revised  in  our  favour.  But  this  is  a  topic  it 
would  be  unbecoming  to  dwell  upon  in  this  place,  and  we  conclude  bj 
saying  how  deeply  we  are  obliged  to  this  important  Congress  for  afford- 
ing us  the  opportunity  of  describing  and  defining  the  part  we  play  in 
the  history  of  English  sanitation. 


->-o.Oki>— <- 


DISCUSSION. 

Xr.  Xark  K.  Judge,  A.B.Z.B.A.  (Paddington  Yestry),  heard 
with  satisfaction  of  the  continued  progress  of  the  movement  under  the 
enlightened  initiative  of  the  Plumbers'  Company.  There  was,  however, 
one  remark  in  the  paper  read  to  which  he  was  bound  to  take  exception, 
viz.,  that  in  which  it  was  asserted  that  the  testing  of  plumbera'  work 
was  practically  impossible  after  it  was  done.  No  one  appreciated  good 
plumbing  more  than  the  sanitary  expert,  and  of  all  unskilled  artisans  in 
connection  with  sanitary  work,  none  were  so  fruitftil  of  mischief  as  the 
imskilled  plumber;  bat  supervision  was  necessary  even  with  the  most 
skilled  registered  plumber,  and  it  was  altogether  a  mistake  for  anyone 
to  suppose  that  there  was  any  difficulty  in  testing  the  work,  and,  indeed, 
he  held  it  to  be  an  axiom  tbat,  however  skilled  the  workman,  no  sanitary 
work  should  be  passed  without  being  tested. 

Dr.  HUll  (Birmingham)  spoke  of  the  necessity  of  improvement  in 
the  direction  indicated  by  the  action  of  the  Plumbers*  Company. 

Xr.  T.  Anderton,  as  an  operative  plumber,  agreed  with  the 
action  taken  by  the  Plumbers'  Company.  He  thought  that  sanitary 
inspectors  might,  with  advantage,  be  chosen  from  plumbers,  as  the  latter 
were  more  practical  than  many  of  the  former.  The  work  of  registering 
plumbers  was  rapidly  extending  throughout  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 

Fro£iMMM»r  Kay,  M.D.  (Aberdeen  University),  said  that,  as  far  as 
was  known,  plumbers  were  everywhere  desirous  of  registration.  The 
voluntary  registration  movement  inaugurated  by  the  Plumbers'  Company 
had  been  very  successful  in  Aberdeen,  where  most  of  the  plumbers 
(masters  and  operatives)  were  registered.  The  classes  held  there  for 
training  young  plumbers  were  well  attended. 

Profbssor  Corbey,  M.D.  (Cork),  spoke  warmly  in  approval  of  the 
action  of  the  Plumbers'  Company,  and  gave  instances  f^om  his  own 
practice  of  serious  injury  to  health  arising  fh)m  defective  plumbing  in 
houses.  In  some  cases,  the  life  of  a  patient  depended  more  on  the 
plumber  than  on  the  medical  attendant. 

Principal  Oamett  (Durham  University),  referring  to  Mr.  Judge's 
remark,  that  there  was  no  practical  difficulty  in  inspecting  plumbers'  work, 
thought  that  the  statement  in  the  paper  was  intended  to  refer  to  the 
practical  impossibility  of  inspecting  "  repairing  "  work  carried  out  by  a 
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joumeyman  who  acted  as  lihs  own  foreman ;  with  this  statement  he 
agreed.  As  the  cost  of  training  plumbers  could  not  be  supported 
through  the  Science  and  Art  Department,  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
!\ind8  available  to  local  authorities  or  others  for  technical  instruction 
should  be  devoted  to  the  education  of  plumbers. 

The  following  Be$olution8  were  put  to  the  meeting  : — 
On  the  proposal  of  the  Chairman — 

<*  That  this  meeting  approves  of  the  action  of  the  Worshipful 
Company  of  Plumbers  for  improving  the  education  and  position  of 
plumbers." 

This  was  carried  imanimously* 
Proposed  by  Dr.  George  Beid,  seconded  by  Mr.  H.  Alexander : — 

**  1.  That  the  present  conditions  relative  to  the  appointment  of 
inspectors  of  nuisances  are  not  calculated  to  secure  the  efficient 
administration  of  the  Public  Health  and  other  Sanitary  Acts,  and 
that  reform  is  urgently  needed  in  the  direction  of  increased  salaries 
and  allowances  for  travelling  expenses  in  scattered  districts ;  greater 
security  of  tenure  of  office  ;  definition  of  size  of  districts  as  regards 
area  and  population  that  may  be  entrusted  to  one  officer ;  the  pro- 
duction of  evidence  of  fitness  in  the  shape  of  some  diploma  by  all 
candidates  for  such  appointments ;  and  the  limitation  of  the  duties 
(except  perhaps  in  the  case  of  very  small  districts)  to  those  purely 
pertaining  to  the  office. 

"  2.  That  it  is  desirable  to  confine  the  af^intments  of  inspectors 
of  dairies^  cow  sheds,  and  milk  'shops  and  canal  boats  to  inspector 
of  nuisances, 

"  3.  That  a  copy  of  the  above  resolutions  be  forwarded  to  the 
Local  Goveniment  Board." 
This  was  carried^  with  one  dissentient. 


>  ^f^  < 


Do  rOrganisation  sanitaire  en  Sspagne. 

PAB 

M.  LE  Professeur  Vilakova  y  Pieha,  M.D.,  Madrid. 
♦••-♦ 

C'est  pour  moi  un  vrai  bonheur  que  d'avoir  k  remplir  aujourd'hui 
devant  jvous  le  devoir  qui  m'impose  la  delegation  offieielle  pour  cette 
respectable  assembl^e  dont  mon  gouverneoo^t  a  bien  voulu  m'honorer. 
Je  d6sire  exposer  a  votre  consideration  I'^tat  pr^nt  et  le  prochaiu  avenir 
du  service  sanitaire  chez  moi,  pr^de  d'un  r^sum^  hisloriqne  de  tons  les 
services  rendus  k  la  science  par  les  mMecins  et  naturalistes  espagnols 
que  j'estime  de  grande  port^. 

Deux  puissantes  raisons  m'obKgent  k  proc^der  de  la  sorte,  d*abord 
mon  poste  officiel,  et  aprds  le  pur  et  vif  sentiment  de  la  patrie  qui 
m'^merit  de>  triste  et  douloureuse  mani^re  k  la  vue  des  injustes  jv^ements 
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qu'en  g^n^ral  porte  VBurope  sur  notre  compte :  Est-ce  ignorance  de  notre 
developpement  scientifique  ?  Sont  ces  prejuges  accept^s  sans  contrdle  ? 
Tout  cela  ne  saurait  faire  honneur  h,  qui  y  croit  encore,  ni  k  qui  le 
r^pdte  avec  ou  sans  arriere-pensee,  C'etait  comprehensible  aux  temps 
dejA  lointainSy  ou  les  peuples  ne  se  connaissaient  pas,  prives  de  moyens 
rapides  et  faeiles  de  vojager ;  mais  aujourd'hui,  quand  tout  marche  k 
r  union  imiverselle,  gr4ce  aux  merveilleuses  conqu^tes  de  la  civilisation 
moderne,  cette  ignorance,  ces  prejuges  peuvent-ils  se  concevoir  ?  Et 
cependant  ils  existent  encore,  car  on  m^connait  ce  que  nous  autres 
Espagnols  avons  fait  et  continuous  k  faire ;  et  c'est  pour  cela  que  je 
viens  r^clamer  devant  vous  la  part  de  gloire  qui  de  droit  nous  revient 
dans  un  service  comme  celui  qui  se  rapporte  k  la  sante  publique,  dans 
lequel  il  ne  me  sera  pas  difficile  de  demontrer  que  TEspagne  a  devanc6  la 
plupart  des  autres  nations.  La  meconnaissance  de  notre  histoirc  scien- 
tifique se  voit  parfaitement  dans  les  ouvrages  sur  Thistoire  des  sciences  de 
Cuvier  et  de  BlainviUe,  lesquels  k  peine  se  permettent  de  nommer  Amaud 
de  Vilanova,  mon  anteoesseur,  et  Raymond  Lullio,  parmi  les  anciens,  et  des 
temps  moderne^  ils  n'en  citent  que  tr^s  pen.  En  chose  bien  extra- 
ordinaire, les  livres  des  deux  savants  fran^ais  out  ^te  publics  pres  d'un 
demi-sikjle  apr^  la  complete  refutation  que  Tinsigne  Abb^  Cavanilles 
publia  a  Paris  m^me  et  en  fran9ai8,  de  Tarticle  de  TEncjclopedie  dans 
lequel  Masson  osa  dire  que  TEspagne  en  fait  de  science  n'avait  rien  apporte 
-dans  les  dix  sidles  derniers.  Le  savant  botaniste  espagnol,  bien  connu 
par  les  nombreux  travaux  qu'il  fit  dans  la  belle  science  des  plantes, 
demontra  Tinanite  de  Tattaque  et  Tabsolue  ignorance  sur  laquelle  se  basait  • 
lacalomnie  de  Masson,  en  lui  presentant  I'histoire  succincte  de  tout  ce  que 
medecins,  naturalistes,  astronomes,  mathematiciens  espagnols  ont  fait  et 
publie.  Comment  croire  que  Cuvier  et  BlainviUe  avec  leur  immense 
erudition  igncR'assent  Texistence  de  Touvrage  de  Cavanilles,  le  celebre 
reformateur  de  la  classification  de  Linne  ?  Desirant,  done,  pour  ma  part 
de  ne  pas  voir  se  perp^tuer  ces  pr^jug^s  et  cette  ignorance,  j'ose  soumettre 
a  votre  consideration  le  resume  historique  suivant  comme  introduction 
k  retat  actuel  de  Torganisation  sanitaire  en  Espagne,  car  il  y  a  aussi  cette 
meme  ignorance  et  ces  prejuges  dans  cette  branche  de  Tadministration  * 
espagnole. 

Sans  oublier  ce  que  les  Arabes  espagnols  et  respirant  Tatmosphfere  de 
FEspagne  ont  si  largement  apporte  au  champ  medical  et  des  autres 
sciences  naturelles,  il  suffirait  de  signaler  la  figure  du  profond  humaniste 
et  grand  philosophe  Jean  Louis  Vives,  pour  evaluer  ce  que  les  sciences 
d'observation  doivent  k  mon  pays,  car  il  enseigna  dans  TUniversite 
d'Oxford  avant  I'ins^ne  Chancelier  Bacon  de  Verulamio,  et  publia 
ensuite  la  veritable  methode  que  Tetude  de  ces  sciences  exige,  et  k 
laquelle  eUes  doivent  les  extraordinaires  progr^s  realises  depuis  lors. 
Ainsi  le  declare  rerudit  Mi^ans  dans  la  biographic  de  Tauteur  des 
ouvnges  qu'il  edita:  fodU  Vives  fundamenta  Jirmusima  ad  veratn 
philosaphiam  €ed\fic(mdam^  quam  postea  strtutit  Franciscut  Baconus. 
.Sur  le  m^me  eodvait  Erasme  k  Moro :  de  Ludovico  yivif  ingenio 
gaudeo  me^»  calculum  cum  jtuo  consentirey  is  est  de  numero 
earum  qui  namen  Erasmi  sint  ohscurati,    Ce  fut  une  tSte  vraiment 
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privil^gife  que  celle  de  cet  homme  insigne,  car  elle  lui  permit  d'  em- 
brasser  avec  une  singulidre  perspicacity  presque  toutes  les  branches 
du  savoir ;  il  devient  &  la  fois  le  restaurateur  des  belles-lettres,  et  le 
premier  r^formateur  de  la  philosophic  positive,  car  non  content  de 
signaler  les  causes  de  la  decadence  des  sciences  dans  son  temps,  il  indiqua 
bien  clairement  la  mani^re  de  les  corriger  dans  la  suivante  maxime,  ad 
incognita  enim  itur  per  cognita^  et  ad  mentis  judicium  per  sensuum 
functiones.  On  doit  aussi  h,  mon  compatriote  la  veritable  m^thode 
pour  r^tude  de  la  m^decine,  insistant  beaucoup  sur  la  n^cessit^  de  la  baser 
sur  la  connaissance  des  sciences  naturelles  et  de  Tanatomie. 

D  survint  k  Vives  la  m^me  chose  qu*i  Michel  Servet,  veritable 
l^indicateur  non  seulement  de  la  circulation  pulmonaire,  mais  aussi 
de  la  circulation  g^n^rale,  comme  cela  d^coule  de  ce  qu'il  dit  dans  son 
ouvrage  de  Fidei  restitutio^  et  cependant  la  gloire  de  cette  d^couverte 
en  est  induement  attribuee  k  Harvej  et  k  Cesalpin. 

Mais  ce  ne  furent  pas  ces  deux  hommes  si  c^l^bres,  ceux  qui  dans 
les  temps  anciens  et  modemes  ont  contribu6  en  Espagne  au  mouvement 
intellectuel  de  TEurope,  ainsi  que  Tont  d^montr^  en  1795  le  savant 
Cavanilles,  et  en  1853  Tjictuel  Recteur  de  TUniversite  de  Madrid, 
Mr.  Colmeiro,  mon  compagnon  de  FAcad^mie  de  Mddecine,  dans  le 
m^moire  intitule  La  Botanique  et  les  Botanistes  de  la  P^ninsule  hispano- 
lusitanienne,  couronn^e  par  la  Biblioth^ue  nationale.  Des  deux  livres 
que  je  viens  de  citer  j*en  extrais  les  curieux  passages  suivants.  J'aurai 
aussi  recours  k  d*autres  publications;  daignez,  chers  confreres,  me 
preter  votre  attention  bienveillante. 

Le  nomme  Amaud  de  Vilanova  s'occupa  k  une  ^poque  si  reculfe 
d'hygi^ne  sous  le  nom  de  regime  de  sante,  citant  a  ce  propos  diverses 
plantes  et  plusieurs  substances  m^icinales. 

Gonzalo  Fernandez  d'Oviedo  ^crivit  et  publia  en  1535  a  Seville  la 
1*"  histoire  g^nerale  et  naturelle  des  Indes. 

Le  c^l^bre  Laguna,  Professeur  k  TUniversit^  d'Alcala  et  MMecin 
de  I'Empereur  Charles  V,  ^tablit  le  jardin  botanique  d'Aranjuez, 
ant^rieur  k  ceux  de  Montpellier  et  de  Paris. 

Nicolas  Monardes,  M^ecin  de  Seville,  cr^  un  des  premiers  musees 
d'histoire  naturelle  avec  les  objets  rapport^s  du  Nouveau  Monde,  sur 
lesquels  il  6crivit  un  livre  aussi  curieux  qu'int^ressant. 

Le  Sieur  Franco,  Professeur  k  TUniversit^  d'Alcala  et  plus  tard 
dans  celle  de  Coimbre,  est  Tauteur  d'un  des  !•"  livres  sur  les  maladies 
contagieuses. 

Francois  Hernandez,  M6decin  de  Philippe  II,  qui  Tenvoya  k  la 
Nouvelle  Espagne  oii  il  resta  depuis  I57I  k  1577,  et  6crivit  15  volumes 
sur  la  geographic,  les  antiquit^s  et  les  objets  d'histoire  naturelle. 

Francois  Valles,  sumomm6  le  divin  Valles,  f ut  m^ecin  de  Philippe 
II  et  auteur  de  nombreuses  ouvrages  de  mMecine. 

Dans  le  17"*®  si^le  sont  dignes  d'etre  connus  Jean  Castaneida^ 
correspondant  en  Espagne  du  fameux  Closio. 

Le  Dr.  Gimenez  Gil  fut  auteur  d*un  ouvrage  d'hygiene  titul^  Salu- 
brite  du  Moncayo  (montagne  de  FAragon),  avec  des  notices  sur  ses. 
plantes. 
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A  la  Bibliotheque  nationale  de  Madrid  se  conservent  encore  les 
7  volumes  in-folio  avec  dessins  colori^s,  sur  Fbistoire  naturelle  des 
plantesy  dus  an  M^ecin  Bernard  Cienfuegos. 

Le  MMecin  de  Valence,  Sorolla,  publia  un  trait^  de  botanique 
medicale,  et  forma  dans  cette  university  un  herbier  et  y  laissa  beaucoup 
de  manuscrits  sur  les  plantes  du  pays. 

Le  17*  si^le  termine  et  le  18*  commence  avec  ce  qui  devndt  bien 
s'appeler  la  djnastie  des  fameux  botanistes  du  nom  Salvador,  dont  le 
1^  fut  Jean,,  pharmacien  de  Barcelone,  auquel  succ^da  Jacques,  sur- 
nomm6  par  Toumefort  le  Ph^nix  d'Espagne;  le  3*^™*  fut  un  autre 
Jean,  compagnon  d'Antoine  et  BemiM^  de  Jussieu  dans  les  herbori- 
sations  que  par  ordre  du  gouvernement  fran^ais  ils  firent  k  travej^  la 
peninsule ;  Joseph  et  un  autre  Jacques  compl^tent  la  liste  de  la  c^ldbre 
famille. 

iBldve  du  1^  Salvador,  le  Pharmacien  Minuart  de  Barcelone  publia 
divers  opuscules  sur  la  belle  science  des  plantes. 

Le  Jesuite  Gumilla  est  I'auteur  de  I'Orenoque  illustr^,  dans  lequel 
il  donna  de  curieux  details  sur  les  productions  naturelles  du  territoire 
de  ce  grand  fleuve. 

Les  c^lbbres  marins  Ulloa  de  Seville,  et  Jorge  Juan  d' Alicante, 
en  dehors  de  la  part  qu'ils  prirent  aux  operations  geod^siques  et  astro- 
nomiques  confines  aux  acad^miciens  fran9ais  envoyes  a  Quito  en  1735, 
fix^rent  leur  attention  sur  les  produits  naturels  du  pays,  et  publi- 
^rent  le  resultat  du  voyage  dans  les  Notices  am^ricaines  qui  parurent  k 
Madrid  en  1772,  et  dans  le  Becit  historique. 

Un  autre  Jesuite,  le  P^re  Guevara,  ^dsita  le  Paraguay  dont  il  ^crivit 
Fhistoire,  ainsi  que  celle  du  Plata  et  du  Tucuman. 

Le  Pharmacien  du  roi  Ferdinand  YI,  Ortega,  fut  un  des  restaura- 
teurs de  la  botanique  chez  moi ;  secretaire  perp^tuel  de  TAcad^mie  de 
Medecine,  il  fut  charge  de  r^diger  les  eph^merides  qui  se  publi^rent 
depuis  1738  jusqu'^  1746.  Dans  sa  qualite  de  correspondant  du  grand 
Linn^,  il  lui  communiqua  des  notes  et  des  dessins  qui  servirent  pour  la 
redaction  de  Vlter  hispanicum  public  en  1758. 

Casimir  Garcia  Ortega,  M^decin  et  Professeur  de  Botanique  k 
Madrid,  publia  plusieurs  ouvrages  et  la  Pharmctcopceia  hispanoy  dans 
la  plus  importante  partie.  C'est  k  lui  qu'on  doit  surtout  r^tablissement 
des  jardins  botaniques  et  des  chaires  dans  les  principales  villes  de 
PEspagne,  et  Porganisation  des  expeditions  destinies  k  explorer  le 
Uouveau  Monde. 

Un  autre  Vilanova,  Thomas,  m^decin  de  Valence,  Professeur  de 
Botanique  et  de  Chimie,  ecrivit  la  Flora  valentina,  forma  un  magnifique. 
«t  riche  herbier  avec  les  plantes  recueillies  dans  les  nombreux  voyages 
qu'il  fit  en  France,  en  Italic,  en  Allemagne  et  dans  la  Hongrie,  et 
publia  un  livre  sur  mati^re  m^dicale. 

^  Ignace  Asso,  diplomate  et  jurisconsulte  Eminent,  sut  organiser 
nn  mus^e  d'histoire  naturelle  k  Saragosse,  sa  patrie,  et  publia  de 
jiombreux  ouvrages  sur  la  botanique,  la  zoologie  et  I'agriculture. 

Joseph  Celestin  Mutis,  grand  botaniste,  habile  medecin  et  math6- 
maticien  distingu^,  fut  le  chef  et  le  principal  membre  de  Pezp^dition  k 
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la  Nouvelle  Grenade,  ou  il  ^dia  la  v^g^tation,  les  mines  dont  il  en 
exploita  quelques-nnes ;  il  s'oeeupa  surtout  de  la  flore  de  cette  region, 
dont  les  precieux  mat^riaux  se  conservent  dans  le  jardin  de  Madrid. 
II  publia  d'interessantes  6tudes  sur  le  Quinquina  dans  un  journal  de 
S**  F6  de  Bogota,  oil  il  fit  construire  un  observatoire  astronomique 
qu'il  sut  dinger. 

Antoine  Palau,  m^decin  Catalan,  auteur  de  grand  nombre  d'ouvTages, 
parmi  lesquels  il  faut  indiquer  un  Cours  ^l^mentaire  de  Botanique. 

L*Abb6  Cavanilles,  un  des  botanistes  les  plus  renomm^s  de  son  temps, 
r^forma  la  classification  sexuelle  de  Linn^ ;  fut  Tauteur  de  VIcones  et 
Descriptiones  Plantarum,  6  volumes  in-folio,  dont  les  nombreuses 
plancbes  furent  dessin6es  par  lui-m^me ;  et  de  la  description  du 
royaume  de  Valence  sur  le  rapport  g^ographique,  g^ologique  et  des 
produits  naturels  et  agricoles. 

Antoine  Marti,  m^decin  Catalan,  fut  le  premier  qui  analysa  Fair  at- 
mosph^rique,  ce  qui  lui  valut  des  applaudissements  des  principaux 
chimistes  de  TEurope.  H  se  distingua  aussi  par  ses  Etudes  et 
ses  experiences  sur  les  sexes  et  la  fecondation  des  plantes, 

Hypolithe  Ruiz  et  Joseph  Pavon,  c^lebres  exp6diti6nnaires  et  auteurs 
de  la  grandiose  Flore  du  P^rou  et  du  Chili.  Ruiz  publia  en  1792  k 
Madrid  la  Quinologie,  ouvrage  qui  fut  bient6t  traduit  en  plusieurs 
langues,  et  la  description,  avec  des  dessins  des  milliers  d'esp^ces 
v6g6tales  par  lui  d^couvertes.  L' Academic  de  M6decine  de  Madrid 
publia  plusieiu^  m^moires  de  Ruiz  sur  des  plantes  medicinales. 

rtBn9ois  Balmis,  m^decin  de  Valence,  apporta  de  TAm^rique  en 
1792  plusieurs  racines  d' Agave  et  de  Begonie  qu'il  acclimata  dans  sa 
belle  patrie,  et  publia  en  1794  un  livre  tr^s  curieux  sur  les  propriet^s 
m^dicales  de  ces  plantes.  Mais  k  part  des  grandes  explorations  qu'il 
fit  dans  le  Nouveau  Monde,  mon  compatriote  realisa  la  plus  extra- 
ordinaire expedition  qu*on  puisse  imaginer,  car  il  s'embarqua  le 
30  novembre  1803  dans  le  port  de  la  Corogne  dans  un  vaisseau  de 
guerre,  avec  22  nourrices  et  un  nombre  ^gal  d'enfants,  ayant  fait 
pendant  trois  ans  jusqu'a  50,000  vaccinations  dans  les  iles  Canaries,  a 
Cuba  et  Porto-Rico,  Caracas,  Guatemale,  Philippines  et  les  possessions 
hollandaises  et  anglaises  dans  I'extreme  Orient.  A  son  retour  Balmis 
fit  publier  une  disppsition  royale  pour  la  conservation  du  vaocin,  et  en 
1814  publia  un  tr^s  remarquable  r^glement  sur  la  mati^re. 

Martin  Sess^  et  Joseph  Mocifio  effectu&rent  depuis  1795  jusqu'i 
1804,  avec  un  brillant  r^sultat,  la  grandiose  expedition  a  la  JSTouvelle 
Espagne. 

F61ix  d'Azara  inaugure  le  19**"'  si^cle  en  publiant  d'  int^ressants 
ouvrages  sur  les  mammif^res  et  les  oiseaux  du  Paragmiy  et  du  Plata 
qu'il  rapporta  de  ses  voyages. 

Etienne  et  Claude  Boutelou  se  distinguerent  principalement  par 
leurs  etudes  sur  la  botanique  et  Tagriculture. 

Lagasca,  Professeur  dans  le  Jardin  de  Madrid,  m^decin  et  botaniste 
distingue,  ecrivit  un  Cours  de  Botanique,  et  publia  k  Londres,  pendant 
son  exil,  VHortus  siccus  Lundinensis ;  ce  fut  chez  lui  une  constante 
preoccupation   que  de  faire   paraitre   sa  Ceres,  pour  laquelle  il  avait 
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i^ueilli  de  nombreux  mat^riaux  avec  I'efficace  cooperation  de  Simon 
de  Bojas  Clemente,  orientaliste  et  savant  de  1*"^  ordre,  el^ve  du  cel^bre 
Abadia,  qu'il  deviiit  accompagner  dans  son  famenx  voyage  en  Afrique. 
Clemente  est  Tauteur  de  plusieors  ouvrages,  parmi  lesquels  il  faut 
mgmder  TEssai  sur  les  vari^tes  de  la  vigne  en  Espagne.  Le  Gouveme- 
ment  de  mon  pajs  vient  de  faire  pnblier  une  nonvelle  Edition  de  ce 
fiameux  Hvre,  dans  nn  in-£olio  avec  de  magnifiques  planches. 

Je  ne  veux  pas  abuser  de  votre  benevolence,  car  je  crois  que  ce  que 
je  viens  de  dire  suffit  poor  demontrer  quelle  part  si  importante  ont  prise 
d^  les  temps  les  plus  recuies  mes  eompatriotes  an  mouvement  scientifique, 
tout  en  rendant  des  services  signal^s  et  speciaax  k  la  medecine^  Quelle 
plus  gninde  gloire  pour  I'Espagne  que  celle  de  Tintroduction  en  Europe 
de  la  plupurt  des  plantes  mMicinales  et  surtout  du  Quinquina  par  les 
nobles  Comtes  de  Climatron  et  par  leur  m^decin,  Jean  de  Vega,  en 
1640?  Peut-on  decrire  avec  de  jJus,  vives  couleurs  une  soufifrance 
mentale  que  I'a  fait  notre  immortel  Miguel  de  Cervantes  dans  son 
Quichotte  ? 

Le  fameux  Cid  Bodrigo  de  Vivar  institua  en  1067  le  \^  lazaret, 
pour  le  traitement  de  la  l^pre;  le  1^  bdpital  de  campagne  fut  etabli 
a  Grenade  par  les  rois  catholiques ;  et  au  P^re  Xofre  on  doit  la  creation 
k  Valence  en  1409  d'un  des  premiers  asiles  d'alienes.  Dans  le  tr^s 
ancien  Code  du  Fuero-Juzgo,  dans  les  lois  appeiees  las  Partidas,  et  dans 
les  Institutions  de  TEmpereur  Charles  V  on  voit  deja  les  premieres 
delineations  de  ce  qui  avec  le  temps  devwt  devenir  la  medeoine  legale  et 
les  regies  pour  Texercice  de  la  medecine. 

Pourquoi  done,  TJJspagne  qui,  d'apr^s  ce  qui  precede,  a  devance 
bien  d'autres  nations  dans  des  nombreuses  branches  du  savoir,  est- 
elle  ignoree  et  maltraitee,  mSme  calomniee  injustement?  Plusieurs 
causes  ont  produit  ce  f^cheux  resultat,  n'etant  pas  assurement  la 
moindre,  la  punible  indifference  avec  laquelle  on  regarde  chez  moi 
tout  ce  qui  pent  interesser  notre  propre  gloire;  en  general  nous 
pref  erons  realiser  les  prouesses  que  vanter  leur  importance.  La  situation 
topographique  y  entre  aussi  pour  beaucoup ;  mais  la  cause  principale 
c'est,  sans  le  moindre  doute,  les  voyages  qui  ont  fait  surtout  certains 
eerivains  fran9ais  qui  n'ont  frequente  que  les  classes  plus  basses  de  la 
societe,  et  qui  voulant  ensuite  donner  a  leur  recit  un  caractere  original 
peignent  les  Espagnols  avec  les  couleurs  que  leur  foumit  leur  fantaisie. 
II  y  en  a  qui  portent  le  ridicule  jusqu'a  chausser  ce  qu'ils  croient  etre 
leur  propre  cothume,  c'est-^-dire,  chapeau  bas  dit  calands^  pantalon 
a  cloche  soutenu  par  la  faja  ou  ceinture  a  plusieurs  tours  et  le 
couteau  ou  navaja.  Tout  cela,  chers  confreres,  nVst  pas  moins  ridi- 
cule que  faux,  et  nous  fait  sourire,  a  nous  les  vrais  Espagnols,  qui 
sommes  vetus,  comme  vous  voyez,  comme  les  autres  peuples  de  TEurope, 
et  qui  nous  interessons  autant  que  les  plus  enthousiastes  pour  le  progr^s 
scientifique.  La  passion  politique  et  les  pueriles  rivalites  nationales 
ont  contribue  aussi  k  ce  f&cheux  resultat. 

Or  la  m^me  ignorance  et  les  memes  injustices  existant  encore  lors- 
qu'il  8*agit  des  affaires  sanitaires  espagnoles,  je  suis  moralement  force 
k  exposer   k  votre  savante   consideration,  le  present   et  le  prochain 
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avenir  de  rorganisation  de  cette  branche  administrative  dans  mon 
pays. 

Le  service  sanitaire  en  Espagne  est  bas^  sur  la  division  territoriale,. 
laquelle  est  representee  par  trois  cercles  concentriqaes,  savoir,  FEtat, 
la  province  et  le  municipe,  qui  representent  Tunit^  dans  Fentit^  juridique. 
Les  provinces  d'outremer  se  r^gissent  par  des  dispositions  sp6ciales: 
celles  de  la  peninsule  sont  en  nombre  de  49,  et  les  municipes  10,000 
i  pen  pr^. 

L^  trois  cercles  sanitaires  ont  un  element  consultif,  un  autre 
ex^cntif  et  un  troisiime  qui  s'appelle  d'inspection.  L'^l^ment  consultif 
est  repr^^ente  par  un  corps  deiib^rant  qui  r^pond  ^  toutes  les  questions 
propos^es  par  le  pouvoir  ex^cutif ,  auquel  il  pent  aussi,  par  sa  propre 
initiative,  lui  soumettre  tout  ce  qui  lui  semble  convenable  h,  la  sant^ 
publique. 

L'616ment  ex6cutif  supreme,  responsable  de  I'application  des  lois,  est 
represent^  par  le  Ministre  de  Tlnterieur  que  nous  appelons  de  6k>bema- 
tion,  second^  dans  ses  fonctions  par  un  chef  de  bureau,  c*est-4-dire, 
par  le  Directeur-Gen^ral  de  Sante  et  de  Beneficence,  avec  des  employes 
subaltemes  charges  des  diverses  services  terrestres,  maritimes,  de 
statistique  sanitaire,  etc. 

Ainsi,  done,  le  pouvoir  executif  represente  Faction,  dont  les  ordres 
se  communiquent  aux  Gk>uvemeurs  ou  Prefets  des  provinces,  et  ceux-ci 
les  transmettent  aux  Maires  pour  leur  execution.  L'eiement  consultif 
illustre  et  conseille  ^  la  Direction  de  Sante  et  au  chef  supreme 
administratif,  le  Ministre ;  et  Finspection  examine  avec  le  plus  grand 
soin  et  avec  responsabilite  tout  ce  qui  se  rapporte  aux  grands  inter^ts 
de  la  sante  publique. 

Pour  le  Ministre  et  le  Directeur  de  Sante  Feiement  consultif  est 
represente  par  le  Conseil  royale  de  Sante  et  par  FAcademie  de 
Medecine.  Les  Gouverneurs  et  les  Maires  ou  Alcaldes  ont  aussi  cet 
element  qu*on  les  appelle  Junta  ou  bien  Comite  de  Sante,  provinciale 
et  municipale. 

L'inspection  est  representee  par  des  individus  du  Conseil  de  Sante, 
par  des  medecins  de  veritable  competence  nommes  par  le  Ministre, 
lorsqu'il  s*agit  de  remplir  certaines  fonctions  de  caractdre  ou 
d'ordre  generale.  Les  Gouverneurs  et  les  Alcades  peuvent  aussi 
nommer  des  inspecteurs  provinciaux  ou  municipaux,  sans  qu'il  existe 
pour  ce  service  du  personnel  permanent. 

On  voit,  done,  d'apr^s  ce  qui  precede,  que  toute  resolution  de 
Feiement  executif,  Ministre,  Gouvemeur  ou  Alcalde,  porte  tou jours  la 
garantie  de  Feiement  consultif  et  d'inspection.  Les  6k>uverneurs  ont 
aussi  des  espdces  de  conseillers  dans  les  Deiegues  de  Medecine  et 
Chirurgie,  de  Pharmacie  et  Veterinaires,  et  dans  les  Douanes  il  j  a  des 
Inspecteurs  speciaux  des  denrees  medicinales ;  et  les  Maires  peuvent 
consulter  avec  les  medecins  et  pharmaciens  titulaires,  qui  prdtent 
gratuitement  leurs  services  aux  pauvres  des  villages. 

Servent  de  complement  4  notre  organisation  sanitaire,  FInstitut 
central  de  Vaccination,  et  le  corps  de  medecins  des  bains  et  des  eaux 
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min^rales,  et  celui  de  la  sant6  maritime,  lesquels  se  r^gissent  par  des 
rdglements  sp^cianx. 

La  loi.  actuelle,  dont  je  viens  d'en  extraire,  pour  ainsi  dire,  ressence, 
date  de  1855 ;  mais  elle  fat  pr6c4d^  d'une  foule^  de  dispositions  sani- 
•taires  qui  furent  prises  d^ja  ^dans  des  temps  tr^s  recules.  Ainsi, 
par  exemple,  en  1546  on  voit  que  dans  les  iles  Bal^ares  les  autorit^s 
de  Majorque  venaient  obligees,  par  une  esp^ce  de  comity  de  sant^,  de 
£aire  connaitre  tout  ce  qui  se  rapporte  k  la  sant6  publique;  les 
YOjageurs  et  les  marehandises  ne  pouvaient  pas  d^barquer  avant  d'avoir 
«xhib^  la  patente  du  lieu  de  provenance  et  le  certifieat  de  sant^  a  bord. 

A  Toceasion  de  la  peste  de  Seville  en  1568,  des  cordons  sanitaires 
furent  6tablis;  les  m^decins  venaient  obliges  de  presenter  note  des 
malades  et  de  ceux  qui  succombaient,  dans  le  but  de  former  la  statistique 
.sanitaire,  qui  commen9a  alors  k  se  realiser. 

A  Barcelone  les  mesures  qui  furent  prises  etaient  tres  s^v^res, 
car  le  Commissaire  de  Sant^  pouvait  condamner,  meme  k  la  peine  de  mort, 
les  contraventeurs  des  ordonnances. 

On  pent  bien  dire  que  le  service  sanitaire  commen^a  k  s'organiser 
en  1720,  lors  de  la  terrible  peste  de  Marseille.  Ce  fut  alors  qu'on  in- 
stitua  la  Junta  supreme  de  Sant^,  compos6e  de  plusieurs  conseillers  de 
Castille.  En  1740  s'ordonna  la  formation  des  listes  de  m^ecins  et  de 
chirurgiens ;  et  fut  confirme  le  ProtomMicate .  qui  avait  et6  cr6e  par 
les  souverains  Ferdinand  et  Elisabeth. 

En  1780  Charles  III  disposa  la  cr^tion  de  I'Ecole  de  Medecine  de 
Madrid,  laquelle  porte  encore  le  nom  du  fondateur. 

En  1757  la  Junta  supreme  de  la  Principaut^  de  Catalogue  ordonna 
la  publication  d'un  projet  de  E^glement  g^n^ral  de  Sant^  qui  a  et^  la 
base  de  I'organisation  actuelle.  En  1766  la  Junta  de  Cadix  moti\a 
la  publication  des  ordonnances  de  sant^  terrestre  et  maritime^  qui  furent 
redigees  le  20  novembre  1804  par  Benoit  Puente.  La  fi^vre  jaune 
qui  fit  tant  de  victimes  en  1807  et  en  1821  a  Cadix,  Malaga,  Tortose, 
Barcelone  et  dans  d'autres  endroits,  fut,  pour  ainsi  dire,  la  cause  du 
B^glement  general  public  par  la  Junta  supreme  du  Koyaume  ;  en  1813 
apparut  la  premiere  loi  organique  de  sante. 

En  1814  commence  a  s'organiser  le  serrice  des  eaux  minerales,  et 
le  corps  de  mededns  charges  des  etablissements,  lequel  fut  definitivement 
cr66  par  d^cret  rojale  en  1S16,  plus  ou  moins  modifie  en  1834,  et  par 
des  dispositions  posterieures. 

Enfin,  la  reforme  sanitaire  de  1847,  anterieure  k  celle  'de  France  et 
d'ltalie,  fut  la  demi^re  Evolution  sanitaire  qui  pr^'eda  la  loi  actuelle. 
On  voit,  done,  que  TEspagne,  loin  d'etre  en  retard,  a  devanc6  dans  cette 
branche  de  Tadministration  publique  bien  d'autres  nations,  que  c'est  ce 
que  je  voulais  prouver. 

La  loi  actuelle  est  assez  bonne ;  mais  ^tant  susceptible  de  per- 
fectionnement,  on  a  pens6  a  Tam^liorer  par  le  projet  d^ji  approuv^  par 
le  S^nat  et  soumis  aujourd'hui  k  la  deliberation  du  Congr^s  des  D6put&9, 
et  duquel  on  pent  se  former  une  id^e  en  consultant  le  tableau  ci- 
joint. 

I    p.  S009.  ^ 
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Sans  quelle  Mesctre  l^itat  peut-il  intervemrrpoxir  empddier  la 
diffusion  de  la  tubercnlose? 

PAR 

Signor  Alfonso  CoRBAOiy  Profeseeur  a  TUniversit^  de  Paviei 
♦'•'♦ 

I.  La  croyance  a  la  contagion  de  la  tubercnlose,  c'est-a-dire  de  la 
phthisie  pnlmonaire,  est  tr^s  ancienne  et  de  bonne  beure  on  a  tacb6  d'en 
entraver  la  diffusion  :  on  etait  arriv6,  sm^ut  :[dans  le  pays  du  midi  de 
TEurope,  a  la  traiter  presque  comme  une  maladie  infectieuse  aigu3. 
Mais  toutes  ces  rigueurs  n'aboutirent  k  rien. 

II.  Les  rechercbes  et  les  decouvertes  modernes  ont  mit  en  Evidence 
la  contagion  de  la  tubercnlose,  et  en  meme  temps  [ont  Jdemontr^  que 
cette  contagion  ne  s'exerce  que  dans  une  atmosphere  circonscrite,  dans 
un  rayon  limits.     Cela  s'accorde  parfaitement  avec  ^^robservation  que  la  , 
contagion  arrive  ordinairement  ou  il  y  a  une  cohabitation  prolongee^ , 
comme  c'est  le  cas  du  marriage. 

III.  Mais,  meme  dans  ces  conditions,  la  contagion  ne  s'effectue  pas 
toujours ;  le  germe  ne  suffit  pas ;  il  faut  le  terrain  convenable,  c'est-i- 
dire  une  certaine  pridisposition^  qui  pent  6tre  acquise,  ou  bien  b^r^- 
ditaire. 

IV.  La  prophylaxie  de  la  tuberculose  doit  done  combattre  V agent 
de  la  contagion  et  ses  moyene  de  propagationy  aussi  bien  que  la 
receptiviU,  Mais  cette  prophylaxie  est  ce  du  domaine  de  Thygi^ne 
priv6e  ou  de  Thygi^ne  publique,  de  Tindividu  ou  de  Fetat  ? 

Y.  La  mesore  oapitale  (atteindre  I'agent  de  la  transmission)  est  hors 
de  la  port^  de  T^tat ;  dont  Tintervention  ne  pent  6tre  que  indirecte, 
quand  m^me  il  d^fenderait  la  yente  de  la  viande  et  du  lait  des  animaux 
tubercoleux,  mode  de  transmission  d'ailleurs,  qui  n'est  pas  dMnitive- 
ment  demontr^,  et  qui  parait  ne  s'effectuer  que  dans  des  circonstancea 
tres  particuli^res.  H  ne  reste  k  I'etat  que  de  s'appuyer  sur  Thygiene 
g^n6rale  qui  a  pour  but,  en  fortifiant  surtout  les  h^r^itaires  et  lea 
debility,  de  diminuer  la  receptivity  des  individus. 

VI.  Mais  la  t^he  de  Thygi^ne  publique  ne  doit  pas  s'arr^ter  % 
donner  de  Fair  pur,  une  alimentation  saine  et  suffisante,  d  Eloigner  lea 
causes  d'insalubrit^  non,  elle,  doit  s'allier  &  Viducationy  d  qui  appartient 
de  donner  h.  Fob^issance  passive  I'^lan  de  la  participation  intelligente. 
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C'est  r6ducation  qui  doit  persuader  de  la  necessity  de  remplir  les 
obligations  qu'impose  la  vie  sociale,  qui  doit  inspirer  le  devouement  de 
sacrifier  sa  liberty,  ses  penchants  au  bien  public.  Ce  sera  I'Mucation, 
pas  la  loi  impuissante,  qui  donnera  la  pr^voyance  dans  le  choix  des 
mariageSy  et  la  force  morale  de  s'abstenir  de  continuer  ses  propres 
malbeurs  physiques  dans  une  vie  nouvelle,  puisque  Th^rddite  est  une 
sorte  de  contagion  int^rieure,  plus  s4re  et  impitoyable  encore  dans  ses 
effets,  que  la  contagion  ext^rieure. 

VII.  Entre  Fhygi^ne  publique  proprement  dite  et  la  priv^e  il  y  a 
rhygi&ne  des  diverses  collectivitisy  telles  que  casernes,  colleges,  ateliers 
etc* ;  les  autorit^s  comp^tentes  sachant  les  dangers  que  les  tuberculeux 
peuvent  y  apporter,  ^viteront  rencombrement ;  elles  se  metteront  en 
mesure  d'avoir  d^truits  les  crachats  et  le  pus  avant  leur  dessiccation ; 
elles  pourront  m^me  separer  les  malades  des  sains.  L'hospitalisation 
des  tuberculeux  entre  dans  cette  cat^goire  de  mesures  qui  se  placent  entre 
le  commandement  de  la  loi  et  Taction  individuelle. 


Friday,  14th  August  189L 

4'#'» 

The  Chair  was  successively  occupied  by 
Mr.  Shibley  Murphy  (London), 
Dr.  PiSTOR  (Berlin), 
Professor  Cobbadi  (Pavia), 
Dr.  CovEBNTON  (Canada), 
Brigade-Surgeon  Pbingle,  and 
Dr.  F.  W.  Barry  (London). 


An  ZUxustration  of  the  Advantage  of  the  Isolation  of  Persons  exposed 

to  Infection  afforded  by  a  Umited  Outbreak  of  Typhns 

Fever  in  Leeds,  during  the  Spring  of  1890. 

BY 

-J.  Spottiswoode  Camebon,  M.D.,  B.Sc.,  Medical  Officer  of 
Health,  Leeds. 


♦  '•■» 


A  case  of  exanthematous  typhus  was  heard  of  on  the  24th  of  April 
1890,  and  a  house  to  house  inspection  was  made. 

On  the  26th,  five  typhus  patients  from  three  other  houses  were 
sent  into  hospital. 
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On  the  25th,  four  persons  living  in  the  house  first  heard  of,  and 
on  the  26th,  10  living  in  the  other  infected  houses  were  sent  to  our 
shelter  for  the  sake  of  having  their  houses  disinfected,  «nd  were  there 
kept  under  observation.  On  the  27thy  a  sixth  case  was  discovered  a 
few  doors  from  those  last-mentioned,  sent  to  hospital,  and  her  husband 
sent  to  the  shelter. 

Thus,  in  the  course  of  three  days,  22  persons  were  dealt  with,  of 
whom  seven  were  sent  to  hospital  bs  cases  of  typhus,  and  15  isolated  in 
the  sanatorium.  Of  these  15,  three  developed  typhus  in  the  sanatorium, 
and  were  transferred  to  hospital  between  the  29th  of  April  and  the 
8th  of  May,  their  illness  being  due  to  infection  received  before  we  l^^ard 
of  the  existence  of  the  disease  in  the  houses  from  which  they  came. 

A  few  other  cases  also  occurred  afterwards  in  the  borough,  and 
the  occupants  of  their  houses  were  also  isolated,  but  as  they  were 
removed  to  hospital  earlier  in  the  disease,  no  delay  in  notification 
having  occurred  in  the  latter  cases ;  in  only  one  other  case  was  there  a 
second  development  of  fever  in  the  family. 

The  total  results  were  as  follows: — ^From  11  houses,  12  patients- 
were  taken  to  hospital  for  typhus,  and  34  persons  isolated  in  the  shelter. 
Four  of  these  latter  developed  typhus  within  a  fortnight  of  their  having 
been  so  isolated.  Of  16  cases  thus  under  treatment,  three  proved  fatal. 
There  were  two  other  cases  dealt  with,  about  which  there  was  some 
doubt  as  to  the  exact  nature. 

The  four  patients  who  were  taken  ill  during  isolation  were  under 
medical  observation,  and  were  removed  from  contact  with  the  other 
persons  isolated  as  soon  as  their  temperatures  began  to  rise.  Had  they 
been  at  home,  much  valuable  time  would  certainly  have  been  lost,  and' 
probably  these  four  cases  would  have  led  to  a  great  many  others.  As 
it  was,  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  any  new  case  of  typhus 
received  the  infection  after  these  dates  from  any  of  the  houses  dealt 
with  on  the  24th,  26th,  and  27th  of  April.  It  is  probable  that  the 
infection  in  the  latter  cases  arose,  previously  to  that  date,  from  the 
house  of  a  man  removed  on  the  26th  April,  who  had  been  ill  from 
the  24th  of  the  preceding  month,  but  the  exact  nature  of  whose  illness: 
had  not  been  recognised. 

As  immediate  and  complete  measures  of  disinfection  were  taken, 
on  the  premises  on  the  26th  of  April,  no  communication  of  infection 
after  that  date  was  at  all  likely.     The  month  that  was  lost,  however,, 
before  our  hearing  of  the  case  made  it  extremely  difficult  to  trace  the 
exact  method  by  which  the  infection  had  spread. 
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Compulsory  Notification  of  In&otious  IDiseases. 

BY 

Philip  Boobbteb,  M.B.,  Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  N*ottiiigliam. 


♦  ■•'» 


It  is  impossible  with  the  limits  of  time  and  space  at  my  disposal 
here  to  discuss  adequately,  or  in  all  its  bearings,  the  whole  subject 
which  such  a  title  as  this  opens  up  before  us.  A  brief  sketch  must 
luflfce.  My  object  will  be  to  state  a  case  plainly  and  simply  for  com- 
pulsory notification,  to  enable  those  who  have  had  no  practical  experience 
of  its  working  to  form  an  opinion  of  its  prospective  value,  and  to  show 
how  frivolous  and  premature  are  the  criticisms  passed  upon  it  before  it 
has  been  fairly  tried  in  conjunction  with  those  preventive  measures 
towards  the  development  of  which  it  is  simply  intended  to  stand  in  the 
relation  of  a  means  to  an  end. 

By  compulsory  notification  of  infectious  diseases  we  understand 
the  legal  obhgation  to  send  immediate  notice  respecting  the  occurrence 
of  certain  infectious  diseases  to  the  sanitary  authority  of  the  district  in 
which  the  affected  person  or  persons  are  for  the  time  being  resident, 
together  with  a  few  particulars  of  place  and  people  for  the  guidance  of 
the  authority.  Different  persons  have  been  made  responsible  for  the 
performance  of  this  duty  under  the  several  Acts  and  Provisional  Orders. 
In  one  small  class  the  householder  alone  is  mentioned,  he  or  she  being 
solely  responsible  to  the  sanitary  authority.  This  system  of  so-called 
householder  notification  has  been  tried  in  some  three  urban  districts,  of 
which  the  town  of  Greenock  is  one,  and  has  proved  a  complete  failure 
in  all.  The  cause  of  the  failure  is  not  far  to  seek.  The  majority  of 
people  do  not  care  to  notify  unless  compelled  to  do  so.  Under  this 
system  there  is  practically  no  compulsion,  for  in  the  event  of  prosecution 
for  neglect  to  notify,  the  onus  of  proving  a  guilty  knowledge  on  the  part 
•of  the  responsible  layman  rests  with  the  authority,  and  such  proof  in  the 
majority  of  cases  is  not  very  readily  obtainable.  A  case  has  recently 
occurred  in  Nottingham  where  a  man  in  good  position  sent  a  servant 
from  his  house  in  the  town  to  her  home  in  the  country  while  suffering 
from  scarlet  fever  contracted  through  attendance  upon  his  child,  but  in 
which  a  prosecution  has  had  to  be  abandoned,  because  it  was  found 
impossible  to  produce  legal  evidence  of  a  guilty  knowledge  of  the  girl's 
condition  on  the  part  of  the  master,  without  using  means  to  obtain  it 
which  public  authorities  in  such  cases  are  naturally  loth  to  adopt. 
This  prosecution  was  instituted  under  section  126  of  the  Public 
Health  Act,  1875,  but  had  it  been  a  case  of  simple  failure  to  notify  the 
sequel  would  have  been  the  same. 

All  those  systems  under  which  the  householder  and  medical  attendant 
have  been  made  in  any  way  separately  responsible  for  notification  to  the 
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Mnitarj  authority  or  their  offioer,  have  been  dlaa9ed  together  as  belong- 
ing to  the  so-called  '^  dual ''  system,  but  in  theory  these  systems  were 
sufficiently  various.  For  iz^tance,  in  two  large  towns,  Edinburgh  and 
Aberdeen,  there  was  no  obligation  upon  the  householder  to  notify  unless 
a  medical  man  had  been  called  in.  In  five  towns  be  was  exempted  only  if 
a  medical  man  had  been  called  in.  In  37  towns  he  was  required  to  notify 
in  any  case*  Under  Mr.  Kitchie's  Act  the  duty  of  notification  devolves 
equally  and  invariably  upon  both  householder  and  medical  attendant. 
In  practice,  however,  it  has  been  found  that,  by  the  tacit  consent  of  all 
parties,  every  variety  of  this  as  of  other  theoretic  systems  quickly 
resolves  itself,  when  a  medical  man  is  in  attendance,  into  notification 
by  him  alone.  The  accuracy  of  this  statement  has,  I  know,  been 
recently  called  in  question,  but  it  is  borne  out  by  the  unanimous 
testimony  of  all  those  who  have  had  practical  experience  in  the  matter. 

The  "  single "  system,  so  highly  lauded  by  the  opponents  of  the 
"dual,"  has  been  tried  in  three  considerable  towns  only,  viz.,  in 
Bradford,  Norwich,  and  N'ottingham. 

Under  it  the  medical  attendant  is  required  immediately  after 
diagnosis  to  fill  up  and  hand  to  the  householder  a  printed  notification 
form,  which  the  latter  in  turn  is  directed  to  transmit  forthwith  to  the 
sanitary  authority.  So  much  for  the  theoty  of  the  system.  In  practice, 
as  I  have  already  said,  the  notification  is  left  entirely  to  the  medical 
attendant,  who  keeps  his  book  of  forms  at  home,  and  sends  his  certifi* 
cate  direct  to  the  medical  officer  of  health. 

In  Nottingham  I  have  found  that  out  of  1,508  •  consecutive  noti- 
fications, 1,360,  or  90  per  cent.,  were  made  by  the  medical  attendant  as 
above  stated;  9,  or  '59  per  cent.,  by  the  householder  in  the  manner 
prescribed  by  law,  and  the  balance,  less  than  10  per  cent.,  by  myself,  by 
officers  of  my  department,  by  the  police,  by  the  clerg}',  or  by  neighbours 
of  the  affected  famiUes. 

Before  the  passing  of  Mr.  Bitchie's  Act  of  1889,  which  was  made 
compulsory  for  all  London,  but  optional  elsewhere,  compulsory  notifi- 
cation was  in  force  under  local  Acts  or  Provisional  Orders  duly  con- 
firmed in  56  urban  districts  of  England  and  Scotland.  Although  local 
powers  for  its  practice  were  obtained  in  some  cases  as  early  as  1876  it 
did  not  come  practically  into  operation  except  in  a  few  cases  before 
1882.  Of  the  28  greater  English  towns,  including  the  metropolis,  17 
had  adopted  it  prior  to  1889,  and  11  had  not,  London  being  among  the 
last. 

In  only  a  comparatively  small  number  of  the  towns  was  a  complete 
schedule  of  notifiable  diseases  adopted  from  the  outset.  In  most  cases 
an  experiment  was  first  made  with  two  or  more  diseases,  and  others 
were  afterwards  added  to  the  list.  To  take  the  case  of  Nottingham ; 
compulsory  notification  received  legal  sanction  in  1878,  but  was  not 
put  in  force  until  1882.  Small-pox  and  scarlet  fever  were  made 
notifiable  in  1882,  enteric  and  typhus  fevers  in  1883,  and  cholera  and 
diphtheria  in  1885.  This  limitation  was  doubtless  in  some  measure  due 
to  the  inconvenience  experienced  in  some  towns  which,  like  Jarrow*, 
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had  adopted  '^  the  compulsory  notification  of  infectious  diseases "  with- 
out sufficient  definition  of  the  last  term. 

The  diseases  more  commonly  notified  under  local  Acts  have  been 
small-poxy  cholera,  typhus,  scarlet  fever,  diphtheria,  and  t}-phus  fever. 
Under  the  Act  of  1889  membranous  croup,  erysipelas,  relapsing,  con- 
tinued, and  puerperal  fevers  have  been  added  to  the  above.  Power 
has  also  been  given  to  sanitary  authorities,  with  the  sanction  of  the 
Local  Government  Board,  to  further  expand  the  list  by  the  inclusion 
of  other  infectious  diseases,  such  as  whooping  cough  and  measles. 

There  is  doubtless  much  yet  to  be  learnt  from  the  systematic  study 
of  the  prevalence  and  fatality  of  many  diseases  of  this  class  in  conjunc- 
tion with  varying  conditions  of  social  and  physical  surrounding,  of 
climate,  season,  soil,  and  food  supply,  and  therefore  ample  grounds  for 
adopting  a  general  notification  and  registration  of  cases. 

We  must,  however,  guard  ourselves,  as  well  as  warn  the  public^ 
against  supposing  that  the  notification  of  all  such  diseases  necessarily 
carries  with  it  in  any  measure  an  element  of  prevention.  The  health 
records  of  our  large  notification  towns  during  the  past  few  years  prove 
that  for  the  present,  at  any  rate,  such  is  not  the  case. 

The  excellent  diagrams  handed  in  by  Dr.  Thorne  Thome  to  the 
Vaccination  Commission,  and  published  in  their  first  report  in  1889, 
show  at  a  glance  the  range  of  mortality  during  the  past  40  years,  from 
several  diseases  in  this  list,  for  England  and  Wales,  and  are  well  worthy 
pf  a  careful  study. 

Against  only  a  very  small  section  of  this  so-called  zymotic  class 
of  ailments  have  suitable  preventive  measures  been  adopted,  and  in  their 
case  alone  has  there  been  a  decline  of  prevalence  and  fatality. 

There  are,  of  course,  a  certain  number  of  septic  diseases  which  are 
found  to  diminish  directly,  as  a  priori  we  should  expect  them  to,  with 
improved  sanitation ;  it  is  otherwise,  however,  with  such  complaints  as 
whooping  cough,  measles,  and  even  diphtheria. 

The  first  two  are  apparently  amenable  to  nothing  but  isolation,  and 
for  them  this  has  never  up  to.  the  present  been  seriously  attempted. 
The  issue  of  printed  and  verbal  warnings,  and  the  occasional  closure  of 
a  school,  may  comfort  the  public,  but  they  have  very  little  effect  upon 
the  spread  of  these  diseases  in  crowded  urban  districts  at  any  rate. 

Diphtheria,  whatever  may  be  the  conditions  under  which  it  arises, 
or  which  are  most  favourable  to  its  propagation,  undoubtedly  spreads 
very  largely  by  personal  contagion,  and  prophylaxis  without  means  of 
isolation  is  practically  of  no  avail.  But,  means  of  isolation  provided^ 
the  difficulty  remains  of  determining  the  diagnosis  of  mild  and  doubtful 
cases.  The  number  of  notified  cases  which  it  is  found  necessary  on 
subsequent  inquiry  to  eliminate  from  the  notification  register  is  larger 
with  diphtheria  than  with  any  other  disease. 

This  difficulty  seems  likely  to  be  a  serious  hindrance  to  the 
effectual  preventive  treatment  of  diphtheria,  and  the  disease  is  steadily 
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and   ominously   on   the   increase  in   London    and    many   other  town 
districts. 

Enteric  fever  is  undoubtedly  fostered  by  insanitary  conditions,  and 
on  this  assumption  its  notification  in  any  house  or  locality  is  often  made 
the  occasion  of  inquiry,  inspection,  and  remedial  action;  but  ^ to  what 
a  limited  extent  only  such  action  is  possible  the  condition,  of  the  poorer 
parts  of  many  of  our  large  towns  too  plainly  testifies.  A  great  deal 
of  endemic  typhoid  fever  is  often  required,  for  instance,  to  induce  a 
sanitary  authority  to  recognise  the  desirability  of  aboMshihg  midden- 
privies,  of  re-organising  a  defective  system  of  drainage;  or  of  'providing 
a  public  water-supply.  Much  of  the  work,  too,  which  passes  for  sanitary 
improvement  in  our  towns  is  open  to  the  suspicion  of  belonging  to  the 
order  of  innovations  which  are  not  improvements.  For  instance,  it 
seems  to  me  of  very  questionable  advantage  to  seal  the  surface  of  road- 
ways, yards,  and  passages  lying  over  refuse  material,  frequently  contain- 
ing much  organic  matter,  which  has  been  used  to  raise  the  level  of  low- 
lying  ground,  and  to  leave  the  basements  of  houses  built  upon  the  same 
soil  entirely  without  protection  against  the  access  of  ground  air;  yet 
this  is  often  done  at  the  present  time.  When  we  consider  also  that , 
leakages  from  sewers,  cesspools,  privies,  and  gas  pipes  are  by  no  means 
of  infrequent  occurrence,  the  possible  danger  from  such  a  practice 
assumes  additional  magnitude.  There  is,  however,  one  fact  worthy  of 
notice  in  connexion  with  typhoid  fever  for  which  we  should  be  grateful. 
Whether  it  be  in  town  or  country  there  is  seldom  much  difficulty  in 
securing  its  notification.  Impressed  with  the  belief  that  some  discover- 
able cause  must  exist,  both  the  medical  attendant  and  his  clients  are  for 
the  most  part  too  anxious  to  secure  its  removal  to  think  about  conceal- 
ment of  cases. 

Scarlet  fever  and  small-pox  are  the  two  diseases  against  which,  in 
recent  times,  prevention  has  chiefly  directed  its  energies.  Vaccination, 
isolation,  and  disinfection  in  the  first,  and  isolation  and  disinfection  in 
the  second,  are  the  agents  by  which  it  has  worked. 

In  the  case  of  small-pox,  so  great  is  the  popular  dread  of  the 
disease,  that  but  little  difficulty  has  been  experienced  in  enforcing 
either  vaccination  or  isolation,  or  both  together,  according  to  the  trend 
of  local  opinion.  The  value  of  notification,  when  associated  with 
isolation,  quarantine,  and  disinfection,  completely  carried  out,  finds 
striking  illustration  in  the  immunity  of  Leicester  from  small-pox  in  recent 
years.  With  scarlet  fever  the  case  is  different.  Many  towns  are  now 
supplied  with  a  large  amount  of  hospital  space  specially  provided  for  it, 
and  a  considerable  number  of  patients  are  undoubtedly  isolated,  but  even 
in  the  case  of  those  towns  furnished  with  the  best  and  most  ample 
accommodation  the  actual  proportion  of  admissions  to  total  dases  has, 
until  quite  recently,  been  exceedingly  small.  The  following  figures 
for  Nottingham,  where  a  large  number  of  scarlet  fever  beds  have  long 
been  provided  in  the  town  isolation  hospital,  strongly  support  this 
contention. 
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Year. 

Number  of 

Number  removed 

Per-centage 

Cases  notified. 

to  HospitaL 

of  RemoTus. 

1882* 

1,029 

56 

5-4 

1888 

4.56 

6 

1-3 

1884 

370 

24 

6*4 

1885            ... 

390 

47 

12-0 

1886 

351 

51 

150 

1887 

615 

275 

45-0 

1888        .            *•          - 

648 

318 

49*0 

1889 

1,047 

745 

71-0 

1890 

963 

800 

830 

*  First  year  of  compolsoiy  notification. 

Isolation  hospitals  then  have  existed  in  the  majority  of  our  large 
towns  for  many  years  past,  but  their  accommodation  has  not  been  suffi- 
ciently good  or  ample  and  they  have  not  been  at  all  generally  used, 
except  for  such  diseases  as  typhus  and  small-pox,  until  within  the  past 
few  years.  A  study  of  the  recent  health  reports  of  almost  any  of  these 
.  large  towns  will  show  the  truth  of  this,  and  will  further  suggest  that 
the  practical  adoption  by  the  general  public  of  the  principle  of  hospital 
isolation  in  lieu  of  home  nursing,  even  in  the  case  of  those  diseases  for 
which  many  hospitals  are  now  specially  provided,  must  not  be  looked 
for  at  once.  These  hospitals  have  too  often  been  temporary  structures 
of  a  comfortless  if  not  forbidding  aspect,  economy  in  building  with  a 
view "  to  early  destruction  (which  was  seldom  cfuried  out),  having  been 
the  object  of  first  consideration  with  the  builders.  That,  however,  was  a 
mistaken  policy ;  the  hospital  must  be  made,  if  possible,  more  attractive 
and  healthier  than  the  home.  When  this  is^  done,  as  I  am  pleased  to 
say,  in  some  cases,  it  now  has  been,  we  shall  begin — slowly  at  first,  but 
certainly  and  completely  in  the  long  run — to  secure  the  end  we  have  in 
view,  viz.,  the  general  acceptance  of  the  principle  of  hospital  isolation 
for  the  infectious  sick  of  all  classes. 

Recent  experience  has  taught  us  that  permanent  hospitals,  replete 
with  every  modern  comfort  and  convenience,  can  readily,  and  much 
more  readily  than  the  temporary  buildings,  be  kept  clean  and  healthy, 
and  they  may  with  certain  precautions  be  safely  used  alternately  for 
different  diseases.  The  required  ratio  of  beds  to  population  has  been 
variously  stated.  Dr.  Buchanan,  in  1876,  laid  it  down  that  one  bed  per 
1,000  would  probably  be  the  general  requirement  of  the  country  as  a 
whole.  His  estimate  has  been  considered  excessive,  but  if  it  has  actually 
proved  to  be  so  in  any  instance,  this  will  probably  have  arisen  through 
neglect  to  use  the  hospital,  and  not  through  a  lack  of  suitable  cases  for 
isolation. 

In  estimating,  however,  the  amount  of  hospital  accommodation 
required  by  any  particular  locality  it  is  always  necessary  to  take  into 
consideration  such  points  as  the  class,  occupation,  and  density  of  the 
population,  and  the  local  history  of  endemic  and  epidemic  disease,  the 
mere  mention  of  which  are  sufficient  to  suggest  the  impossibility  of 
laying  down  a  rule  applicable  to  all  cases. 
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The  statistics  for  the  country  as  a  whole^  as  well  as  those  for 
particular  localities,  as  I  have  already  stated,  all  go  to  show  that  the 
only  modern  zymotic  diseases  which  have  declined  during  recent  years 
are  (a)  those  which  are  known  to  depend  on  insanitary  conditions  for 
their  propagation,  and  which,  therefore,  the  improved  sanitation  of  modern 
times  will  have  had  the  effect  of  reducing,  and  (b)  those  among  the 
personally  conti^ous  class  for  which  isolation,  and,  in  the  case  of  small- 
pox, vaccination,  have  been  practised. 

It  is  altogether  too  eearly  at  present  to  attempt  to  estimate  the  full 
potential  value  of  notification  by  an  appeal  to  statistics,  but  adopting  the 
criteria  mentioned  above,  they  are  found  to  yield  a  result  by  no  means 
unfavourable  to  it.  Scarlet  fever  and  small-pox  have  markedly  declined 
in  the  majority  of  the  notification  towns. 

If  we  compare  the  scarlet  fever  death-rates  of  the  10  larger  notifi- 
cation towns  mentioned  above "  in  the  nine  years  1873-81,  prior  to 
notification,  and  in  the  nine  years  1882-90,  subsequent  for  the  most 
part  to  its  adoption,  with  the  corresponding  rates  of  the  remaining 
nine  non-notification  towns,  of  which  particulars  are  given  by  the 
Begistrar-General,  we  obtain  a  result  strikingly  in  favour  of  the  former 
group.  I  give  averages  of  the  death-rates,  and  not  average  rates,  in 
order  to  make  due  and  proportional  allowance  for  the  varying  experience 
of  separate  populations  of  widely  different  numerical  values. 

This  method  applied  to  the  case  under  consideration  has,  I  am 
aware,  met  with  criticism  from  professional  statists,  but  I  fail  to  see  how 
the  value  of  the  figures  for  different  towns  of  various  sizes  which  have 
made  the  experiment  of  exercising  certain  precautions  against  the  spread 
of  infectious  disease  under  different  circumstances  of  liability,  incidence, 
fatality,  and  the  like,  with  different  degrees  of  efficiency,  can  be  duly 
expressed  without  it.  In  denoting  chemical  results,  the  prices  of  articles 
in  daily  use,  the  liability  to  crime  among  the  several  classes  of  society, 
such  a  method  is  accepted  without  cavil.     Why  not  here  ? 

Tjbn  JSToTiFrcATioN  Towns. 
Average  of  the  death-rates,  1873-81 
Do.  do.  1882-90 

Decrease  per  cent.  -  -  - 


0-93 
0-37 
60-3 


Increase  or  Decrease 

per  Cent,  in  the 

Scarlet  Fever  Death-rates 
during  the  Nine  Tears 

1882-90,  as  compared 

with  1878-81. 

Bradford 

-76 

Norwich          -            •            - 

-83 

Nottingham 

-60 

Portsmouth 

-77 

Leicester        -            -            - 

-60 

-49 

Salford 

-48 

Oldham            ... 

-69 

Sonderiand       «         •           * 

-66 

Newcastle           •        -         - 

-66 
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Nine  Non-notification  Towns. 

Average  of  the  death-rates,  1873-81         -        -  '87 

Do.                do.           1882-90        -        -  '44 

Decrease  per  cent.        .....  49-6 


Inoiease  or  Decrease 

per  Cent,  in  the 

Scarlet  Fever  Death-rates 

daring  the  Nine  Years 

I882>90,  as  compared 

with  1878-81. 

Brighton            -            -         - 

-  88 

Pljmouth         .          .            - 

+  188 

Bristol            ... 

-   60 

WolTerhampton 

-   74 

BinniniTiuiiii              -              - 

-  71 

Liverpool          .           .          - 

-  54 

Leeds 

-  81 

Sheffield 

-  37 

Hull 

-  66 

The  figures  for  small-pox,  as  might  perhaps  have  been  expected,  are 
more  favom^ble  even  than  these,  although  I  have  included  those  for  1880 
and  1881  in  the  last  group,  in  order  to  introduce  the  epidemics  of  those 
years. 

Ten  Notification  Towns. 

Average  of  the  death-rates,  1873-82  -  0-067 

Do.                do.            1880-89  -  0*035 

Decrease  per  cent.              -             -  -  48 

Nine  Non-notification  Towns. 
Average  of  the  death-rates,  1873-82  -     -071 

Do.  do.  1880-89  -     -048 

Decrease  per  cent.  ...  -        36 

If  we  take  the  numbers  of  deaths  instead  of  the  death-rates,  the 
results  obtained  are  nearly  identical.  The  average  decrease  per  cent, 
in  the  deaths  from  scarlet  fever  for  the  nine  non-notification  towns, 
is  —46  (that  for  London  being  also  the  same),  and  the  average  decrease 
in  the  10  notification  towns  —55. 

The  corresponding  small-pox  figures  are :  for  the  nine  non-notifica- 
tion towns  —36,  for  London  —71,  and  for  the  10  notification  towns- 
-52. 

The  advantages  to  be  gained  from  notification  are  so  many  and  so 
great,  and  at  the  same  time  so  manifest,  that  it  would  be  an  act  entirely 
of  supererogation  to  offer  to  demonstrate  them  by  an  appeal  to  statistics,, 
were  it  not  that  attempts  have  been  made  to  discredit  the  whole  system 
by  such  agency. 

It  must  be  apparent  to  any  thoughtful  person  who  devotes  attention 
to  the  subject,  that  notification,  with  isolation,  disinfection,  and  the 
whole  armament  of  sanitary  precautions,  are  the  natural  and  legitimate 
outcome  of  evolution  as  applied  to*  preventive  medicine.     Powers  have 
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been  conferred  under  the  earlier  Public  He^th  Acts  which  it  would  be 
impossible  to  exercise  with  due  advantage  to  the  community  without 
the  help  of  such  a  measure  as  compulsory  notification.  By  it  the 
sanitary  authority  is  simply  made  aware  of  the  existence  of  diseases 
which  are  known  to  be  more  or  less  preventable,  which  it  is  everyone's 
wish  to  prevent,  and  with  the  spread  of  which  the  authority  alone 
possesses  the  means  to  cope. 

Whatever  the  suspected  vehicle  of  contagion,  whether  it  be  air, 
food,  water-supply,  or  household  fomites,  ofBicers  of  the  authority  alone 
can  make  effectual  investigation,  and  enforce  the  observance  of  necessary 
precautions.  They  alone  can  keep  watch  over  the  sources  of  VTater, 
milk,  and  food,  can  act  upon  the  suggestions  afforded  by  concentration 
of  cases  around  schools,  factories,  and  the  like  places,  or  among  the 
customers  of  milk  sellers  and  other  tradesmen.  They  alone  can  secure 
the  reform  of  insanitary  conditions  found  in  connexion  with  those 
diseases  known  to  be  fostered  by  such  agencies.  In  fact,  I  repeat  that 
it  must  be  apparent  to  all,  who  have  eyes  to  see,  that  the  sanitary 
authorities  alone  can  exercise  due  control  of  infectious  diseases  as 
affecting  the  community,  and  that  without  compulsory  notification  any 
such  work  that  they  do  must  be  done  at  a  great  disadvantage. 

The  history  of  compulsory  notification  has  hitherto  failed  to  justify 
the  evil  predictions  that  have  been  made  concerning  it.  Medical  men 
continue  to  notify,  and  yet  retain  the  confidence  of  their  patients. 
In  many  cases  they  are  glad  to  have  removed  from  their  shoulders 
the  responsibility  of  deciding  upon  the  precautions  to  be  taken.  Only 
a  very  small  proportion  of  cases  are  concealed,  and  most  deaths  from 
infectious  diseases  are  certified  correctly.  Friends  and  neighbours, 
clergymen,  and  others,  it  must  be  remembered,  are  often  alive  to  the 
necessity  of  reporting  cases,  even  if  the  persons  directly  responsible 
are  not. 

In  non-notification  towns,  owing  to  the  facilities  for  concealing 
cases  during  life,  it  will  often  happen  that  deaths  are  certified  as  due 
to  complications  instead  of  the  original  disease.  I  have  known  this  to 
occur  on  more  than  one  occasion,  and  can  conceive  the  possibility  of  its 
more  or  less  general  practice  where  sufficient  inducement  exists. 
However  this  may  be,  it  certainly  stands  to  reason  that  the  small 
amount  of  concealment  that  is  possible  in  towns  with  notification,  will 
be  less  injurious  to  the  community  than  the  general  concealment  that  is 
going  on  in  those  without  it. 

All  the  arguments  urged  against  compulsory  notification  bear  the 
impress  of  the  weak  case  that  lies  behind  them.  Like  every  other  desirable 
innovation,  it  was  and  is  certain  to  meet  with  opposition,  but  the 
opposition  it  now  has  to  face  is  as  nothing  compared  with  the  storm 
which  attended  its  first  introduction,  or  that  even  of  civil  registration. 

When  compulsory  notification  was  first  adopted  in  Nottingham,  the 
whole  local  profession  rose  in  arms  against  it.  During  the  present  year 
an  opponent  of  the  new  town  hospital  scheme,  in  a  full  meeting  of  the 
Medical  Society,  was  unable  to  find  a  supporter  in  criticising  the  work 
of  compulsory  notification  and  isolation  in  Nottingham.    Let  us  not 
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fear  opposition.  No  good  cause  ever  yet  throve  without  it,  and  that 
our  cause  is  good  we  have  evidence  in  the  fact  that  its  sole  aim  is  to 
promote  the  health  and  welfare  of  the  community. 


>   m^m'  < 


Shotild  Compulsory  Notification  be  made  Oeneral? 

BT 

D.  BiDDLE,  M.R.C.S.,  Eng. 
♦■•*♦ 

The  question  upon  which  I  have  undertaken  to  make  a  few  remarks 
is  this :  "  Should  Compulsory  Notification  be  made  general  ?  "  And,  at 
the  outset,  I  would  ask  you  to  dismiss  from  your  minds,  as  far  as 
possible,  aU  prejudices  and  prepossessions  on  the  subject,  and  endeavour 
to  view  the  question  scientifically.  Compulsory  notification  has  been  in 
the  crucible  for  the  last  15  years,  and  I  am  going  to  give  you  very 
briefly  a  qualitative  and  quantitative  analysis  of  the  results  which  have 
followed  the  experiment  in  the  large  towns  of  England. 

What  effect  has  compulsory  notification  had  upon  the  death*rates^ 
general  and  zymotic?  The  28  large  towns  of  England  afford  an 
admirable  field  in  which  to  observe,  since  until  last  year,  11  (including 
London)  remained  under  no  system  of  notification,  and  14  had,  for 
foiir  years  at  least,  been  under  the  dual  system,  which,  as  I  have  said 
before,  is  the  system  embodied  in  the  Notification  Act  of  1889,  which 
throws  the  burden  of  notification  upon  the  medical  attendant  chiefly, 
and  upon  the  householder  only  nominally. 

Taking  the  seven  principal  zymotic  diseases,  four  are  notifiahley 
namely,  small-pox,  scarlet  fever,  diphtheria,  and  "fever"  (chiefly 
enteric),  and  three  are  non-notifiable^  except  in  rare  instances,  namely, 
measles,  whooping-cough,  and  diarrhoea.  In  regard  to  20  of  the  large 
towns,  I  have  calculated  the  requisite  death-rates,  corrected  by  the 
recent  census  returns,  for  a  period  of  20  years,  1871-90 ;  and  those  of 
the  8  additional  towns  for  nine  years,  that  is  to  say,  from  1882,  the 
earliest  year  for  which  in  their  case  {the  Registrar-General  gives  us  the 
needed  data.  I  have  also  prepared  various  group-averages,  by  the  aid 
of  which  results  can  be  compared  in  groups  of  towns  having  populations 
extending  to  millions  on  either  side,  and  for  a  period  long  enough  to 
enable  us  to  arrive  at  an  accurate  judgment  in  the  matter.  This  period 
Ijegins  five  years  before  the  Public  Health  Act  of  1875  came  into  force, 
also  before  the  Vaccination  Act  was  rendered  more  stringent.  Thus, 
the  effects  of  those  sanitary  measures  can  be  compared  with  the  results 
of  the  later  system. 

In  the  first  place,  however,  it  may  be  well  to  indicate,  as  far  as 
practicable,  what  proportion  of  deaths  the  several  kinds  of  infectious 
disease  have  been  answerable  for,  irrespective  of  notification,  in  the  20 
large  towns  of  which  we  have  full  data.  Taking  the  average  of  the 
whole  period  of  20  years,  out  of  1,000  deaths  161  were  certified  as  due 
to  zymotic  disease,  and,  of  those,  59  as  due  to  the  notifiable  class, 
namely,  10  to  small-pox,  26  to  scarlet  fever,  7  to  diphtheria,  and  16  to 
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♦* fever*'  (chiefly  eoterro)  ;  whilst  measles  accounted  for  25,  whoqping* 
cough  for  30,  and  diarrhoea  for  46.  But  great  changes  have  taken  plaoe 
in  the  proportions  during  the  period  of  20  y^are,  which  can  hest  he 
exhibited  by  giving  the-  numbers  per  1,000  deaths  for  each  of  the  font 
quinquennia  in  succession  :— 


Total  zjmotic        -        • 
Notifiable  zymo^t 
Kon-notifiable  xjmotic  - 
Small-pox 
Scarlet  fever 
Diphtheria         • 
Fever        -  ,  , 

Meagles        -        -        . 
Whooping-cough 
DiarrhcBa 


1871-75. 


193 
87 

106 
25 
83 
4 
85 
20 

so 

56 


1876-80. 


1881-85. 


1886-90. 


165 
63 

108 
8 
83 
5 
16 
22 
84 
46 


150 
52 
98 

7 
23 

8 
14 
28 

so 

40 


137 
87 

100 
1 
15 
11 
10 
80 
28 
43 


.We  shall  see,  presently,  how  much,  or  rather,  how  little  of  the 
improvement  here  apparent  in  regard  to  notifiable  diseases  is  due  to 
the  system  of  compulsory  notification  embodied  in  the  Act  of  1889. 
I  may  mention  that  during  the  last  of  the  four  quinquennia,  1886-90 
(the  only  one  strictly  allowed  us  for  comparison)  the  proportions  in  the 
28  large  towns  were  almost  identical  with  those  above  given  for  the 
20  towns  taken  separately. 

Turning  now  to  the  death-rates  per  1,000  living  in  the  same 
20  towns,  we  find  that  the  means  for  the  four  quinquennia,  (1)  from  all 
causes,  (2)  from  zymotic  diseases  as  a  whole,  and  (3)  from  notifiable 
diseases,  were  as  follows : — 


1871-75. 

1876-80. 

1881-85. 

1886-90. 

All  causes 

24-81 

23-26 

21-84 

21-19 

Total  zjmotic 

4-79 

8-84 

3-27 

2-91 

Notifiahle  zymotic 

2.17 

1-47 

1*13 

0-78 

From  this  we  see  that  a  lai^e  part  of  the  reduction  occurred  before 
notification  appeared  on  the  scene,  and  much  more  before  the  dual 
system  had  made  its  way  in  the  towns.  They  must  be  infatuated 
notificationists,  indeed,  who  will  take  credit  to  themselves  for  the  marked 
reduction  in  the  death-rate  from  small-pox,  which  was  actually  2*07  in 
the  year  1871,  but  on  the  average  only  0*023  in  the  last  quinquennium, 
notwithstanding  the  high  rate  in  Sheffield  during  two  of  the  five  years. 
If  the  notificationists  do  take  credit  for  this,  I  beg  respectfully  to  differ 
from  them.  During  the  20  years,  the  blanks — indicative  of  no  deaths 
from  that  disease — are  almost,  if  not  quite,  as  numerous  outside  the 
-area  of  notification  as  within  it.  Moreover,  of  the  seven  chief  towns 
which  came  under  the  dual  system  by  local  Acts,  Manchester  was  the 
only  town  which  had  not  recorded  numerous  blanks  before  notification 
ivas  introduced ;  and  even  in  the  case  of  Manchester  there  were  two 
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years,  prior  to  notification,  in  which  the  death-rate  from  small-pox  was 
O'OO,  and  two  more  in  which  it  did  not  exceed  0*01.  In  the  pre- 
notification  period,  Sunderland  had  7  blanks,  Portsmouth  5,  Newcastle  5, 
Salford  2,  Oldham  2,  Leicester  5.  No,  I  cannot  believe  that  the 
Congress  will  endorse  any  such  claim  as  that  to  which  I  have  adverted, 
so  far  as  small-pox  is  concerned.  The  reduction  in  the  death-rate  from 
that  disease  has  been  due  to  a  far  more  potent  factor  (for  good)  than 
notification.  As  to  the  other  notifiable  diseases,  I  think  I  can,  if  time 
be  allowed,  make  the  matter  equally  clear. 

Now,  there  were  four  years,  1886-89,  in  which  14  of  the  large 
towns  had  the  full  benefit  of  the  dual  system,  in  a  form  matured  by 
several  years'  experience ;  and  it  so  happens,  that  not  only  for  these 
four  years,   but  for  the  four  years   immediately  preceding  them,  the 
Begistrar-G^neral  has  supplied  us  with  full  data  in  regard  to  all  those 
towns.     The  14  towns  referred  to,  are  the  seven  above-mentioned,  and 
in  addition,  Bolton,  Blackburn,  Derby,  Preston,  Huddersfield,  Birken- 
head, and  Halifax.     Together   they  form  Group  III.  of   my  tables; 
whilst  Group  II.  consists  of  the  three  towns  which  came  under,  the 
single  system  only,  namely,  Bradford,  Norwich,  and  Nottingham ;  and 
Group  I.  consists  of  London,  Bristol,  Wolverhampton,  Birmingham, 
Liverpool,   Sheffield,   Hull,   Plymouth,  Brighton,  Leeds,   and  Cardiff, 
which   11    large   towns  of    England  remained    under    no    system  of 
notification  until  after  the  passing  of  the  Notification  Act  of  1889. 
Brighton  and  Leeds  maintained  their  independence  through  1890,  and 
Leeds  does  so  still,  I  believe.    It  is  a  singular  circumstance,  that  these 
two  towns,  Brighton  and  Leeds,  continued  to  decline  in  their  death- 
rates  from  notifiable  diseases  in  1890,  whilst  the  other  provincial  towns 
of  Group  I.  ran  up,  except  Plymouth,  which  had  a  preternaturally  high 
death-rate  the  year  before,   owing  to   the  epidemic  of  scarlet  fever. 
London  declined  from  0-72  in  1889  to  0*70  in  1890,  but  Bristol  ran 
up  from  0*37  to  0' 40,  Wolverhampton  from  0*33  to  0*35,  Birmingham 
from  0-61  to  0*75,  Liverpool  from  1*18  to  1*55,  Sheffield  from  1*11 
to  1-21,  Hull  from  0*37  to  039,  and  Cardiff  from  0*39  to  0*40; 
whereas  Brighton  declined  from  0*42  to  0*33,  and  Leeds  from  0*72 
to  0*64.     Of  course,  I  do  not  attach  much  importance   to   this,   but 
even  a  straw  will  show  the  direction    of  the  wind,  and   it   is  quite 
clear  that,  so  far  as  1890  is  concerned,  the   large  towns  which  adopted 
the  Notification  Act  derived  no  benefit  therefrom. 

Coming  now  to  consider  the  four  years  preceding  1890,  namely, 
1886-89,  I*  am  able  to  show  that  the  group-average '  death-rate  from 
notifiable  diseases  of  the  14  large  towns  under  the  dual  system  was 
higher  than  that  of  the  11  large  towns  under  no  system  of  notification, 
not  only  in  one  of  the  four  years,  but  in  each  of  the  four  years !  In 
1886,  the  respective  death-rates  of  the  two  groups  from  notifiable 
diseases  were  0*775  and  0*639,  showing  that  the  towns  under  the  dual 
system  lost,  in  that  year,  136  per  1,000,000  more  persons  from  notifiable 
diseases  than  died  of  the  same  diseases  in  the  towns  under  no  system 
of  notification.  In  1887,  the  respective  death-rates  were  1*009  and 
0*816,  showing  an  excess  of  193  per  1,000,000.  In  1888,  the  respec- 
tive death-rates  were  0*905  and  0' 778,  showing  an  excess  of  127  per 
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1,000,000.  In  1889,  the  respective  death-rates  were  0  933  and  0*771, 
showing  an  excess  of  162  per  1,000,000.  Taking  the  respective  mean 
-death-rates  from  notifiable  diseases  in  the  two  groups  during  these  four 
years,  which  I  find  to  be  0'906  in  the  14  towns  under  the  dual  system, 
j»  against  0*751  in  the  11  towns  under  no  system,  it  is  apparent  that 
the  average  excess  on  the  part  of  the  former  group  was  155  per  1,000,000 
per  annum.  In  other  words,  for  equal  populations  the  loss  from  the 
four  notifiable  diseases,  taken  together,  was  more  than  20  per  cent, 
greater  (to  be  precise,  20 "  6  per  cent,  greater)  in  the  towns  under  the 
•dual  system  than  in  the  towns  under  no  system  of  compulsory  notifica- 
tion whatever.  Yet  the  latter  group  had  a  denser  population,  40*04 
persons  to  the  acre  (in  1881),  as  against  26*95  in  the  former  group; 
and  I  beg  you  to  observe  that  the  state  of  things  which  I  have  described 
was  a  reversal  of  previous  relations  between  the  same  towns.  Not 
only  was  the  death-rate  from  what  we  call  notifiable  diseases  lower  in 
the  seven  chief  towns  of  Group  III.,than  in  the  nine  provincial  towns  of 
Oroup  I.,  during  the  first  quinquennium  of  the  20  years  under  present 
review  (2  591  as  against  2*693),  but  even  so  lately  as  during  the 
period  of  four  years,  1882-85,  immediately  preceding  that  grievous 
period  of  equal  length  just  considered,  the  14  towns  of  Group  III.,  as 
a  whole,  had  a  better,  that  is,  a  lower  death-rate  from  those  diseases 
tban  the  11  towns  of  Group  I.  as  a  whole,  the  respective  mean  rates 
for  that  period  being  0*934  and  1*087.  At  the  beginning  of  that 
period,  however,  ^ve  of  the  14  towns  of  Group  III',  had  not  come 
under  the  dual  system,  namely,  Sunderland,  Portsmouth,  Newcastle, 
Salford,  and  Halifax.  Not  until  its  close  were  they  completely  under 
the  system,  and  then,  as  we  have  seen,  the  tables  were  turned,  there 
was  a  signal  volte  face  on  the  part  of  the  two  groups.  In  1885, 
the  superiority  of  Group  III.  was  fast  disappearing,  its  notifiable 
zymotic  death-rate  being  then  only  9  per  1,000,000  better  than  that 
of  Group  I.  (0*757  as  against  0*766).  When  Group  III.  came  com- 
pletely under  the  dual  system,  its  superiority  in  this  respect  was 
a  thing  of  the  past,  unless,  indeed,  under  existing  circumstances,  it 
fliay  again  re-assert  itself.  Group  I.  has  not  yet  had  time  to 
suffer  the  fnll  penalty  of  its  defection  from  the  path  of  safety  and 
distinction. 

The  particular  notifiable  diseases  which  led  to  the  comparatively  high 
death-rate  of  Group  III.  in  the  second  period  of  four  years,  were  scarlet 
iever  and  the  class  entitled  "  fever  "  (chiefly  enteric).  Thus,  whilst  the 
mean  death-rate  from  scarlet  fever,  for  1886-89,  of  Gh-oup  I.,  under  no 
system  of  notification,  was  0*301,  that  of  Group  III.  was  0*405  (more 
than  31  per  cent,  in  excess);  and  whilst  the  mean  death-rate  from 
^*  fever"  for  the  same  period  was  0*192  in  Group  I.,  it  was  0*297  in 
•Group  III.  under  the  boasted  dual  system  (more  than  54  per  cent,  in 
excess).  In  small-pox  and  diphtheria,  Group  III.  had  the  advantage, 
though  a  slight  one:  in  small-pox,  0*016  as  against  0*033,  both  very 
low;  and  in  diphtheria,  0*188  as  against  0*225.  But  to  show  that 
compulsory  notification  has  little  effect  in  restraining  diphtheria,  I  need 
only  mention  that  the  death-rate  from  this  disease  has  increased  greatly 
in  the  towns  under  the  dual  system,  as  well  as  in  those  under  no  system ; 
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but  Loudon,  Manchester  and  Salford,  Portsmouth,  and  Plymouth  seem  ti> 
have  suffered  most  from  it  of  late.  In  the  20  towns  the  death-rate  from 
diphtheria  in  1886-89  was  greater  than  from  "fever"  (0*218  as 
against  0*212),  but  in  the  28  towns  slightly  lower  (0'209  as  against 
0*219).  It  seems  to  be  a  disea^  attributable  to  misdirected  sanit^ion 
rather  than  to  the  absence  of  sanitary  arrangements.  Cows  and  milk, 
and  the  kissing  of  eats,  had  place  in  the  world  before  diphtheria  became 
so  common  ;  but  open  gratings,  imperfect  gulleys  and  traps,  and  sewer 
ventilation  generally,  are  of  comparatively  recent  origin.  Diphtheria 
has  increased  as  typhus  and  typhoid  have  declined,  but  the  death-rate 
from  the  two  classes  combined  is  not  nearly  so  great  now  as  that  from 
"  fever  "  alone  formerly. 

A  further  contrast  between  the  two  periods  of  four  years,  1882-85 
and  1886-89,  will  show  that  compulsor}'  notification  and  its  abettors 
have  much  to  answer  for.  In  GFroup  I.,  under  no  system  of  notifi- 
cation, the  number  of  deaths  from  zymotic  diseases  as  a  whole  was 
lower  in  the  second  period  than  in  the  first  by  10  per  cent.,  although 
the  population  had  advance<l  4  per  cent.  In  Group  III.,  on  the 
contrary,  the  number  of  deaths  from  zymotic  diseases  advanced  with  the 
population  pari  passu,  both  increasing  7  per  cent.  In  Group  I., 
the  number  of  deaths  from  notifiable  diseases  declined  28  i>er  cent., 
whereas  in  Group  III.  there  was  a  rise  of  4  per  cent.  In  Gh-oup  I. 
the  deaths  from  scarlet  fever  declined  in  number  36  per  cent.,  but  in 
Group  III.  they  increased  in  number  3  per  cent.  In  Group  I.  the 
number  of  deaths  from  "  fever  "  declined  32  per  cent.,  but  in  Group  III. 
only  12  per  cent.  Is  not  this  sufficient  to  show  that  the  decline  in 
death-rates,  which  had  been  almost  universal  in  this  country,  received  a 
serious  check  in  those  towns  which  came  imder  the  dual  system  of 
notification  ?  There  cannot  be  two  opinions  about  it.  Nor  must  it  be 
imagined  that  the  group  to  which  London  belonged  would  on  tlmt 
account  necessarily  appear  to  advantage,  for  London  did  not  in  all 
respects  surpass  the  provincial  towns  of  Group  I.  The  latter  declined 
in  the  number  of  deaths  from  scarlet  fever  37  per  cent.,  whilst  with 
London  included,  the  group  declined  only  35  per  cent. ;  and  in  Ibe 
case  of  "  fever,"  the  provincial  towns  declined  33  per  cent,  in  the 
.  number  of  deatlis,  as  against  32  per  cent,  on  the  part  of  Group  I.  with 
London  included,  upon  a  comparison  of  the  two  periods  of  four  years 
above  mentioned. 

A  very  good  way  of  showing  the  true  progress  made  in  any  group, 
and  also  in  any  single  town,  is  to  compare  the  mean  death-rates  in 
yearly  descending  quinquennia,  I  have  done  this  for  London  and  the 
nine  chief  provincial  towns  of  Group  I.  taken  together,  for  the  nine 
provincial  towns  taken  by  themselves  (leaving  London  out),  and  for  the 
seven  chief  towns  of  Ghroup  III.  taken  together,  so  as  to  see  how  the 
several  groups  have  progressed  from  the  period  1871-75  to  1886-90. 
By  the  method  adopted  a  continuous  decline  appears  unless  the  death- 
rate  of  some  year  be  higher  than  that  of  the  fifth  year  preceding.  The 
general  death-rate  of  the  nine  provincial  towns  of  Group  I.  is  thus 
shown  to  have  declined  without  any  serious  breek-^tiie  death-rate  of  do 
year  having  been  higher  than  that  of  five  years  before — until  1890  wt8 
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reached,  when  the  group  lm%ang  come  under  the  dual  system  almost 
entirely,  the  tide  turned,  and  the  death-rate  from  all  causes  was  higher 
than  it  had  been  for  12  years  (1878).  The  death-rate  of  this  group 
from  notifiable  diseases  declined  regularly  also  from  1878  onwards 
until  1890,  when  it  rose  conspicuously  above  the  rate  of  the  fifth  year 
preceding,  though  not  above  one  of  the  years  intervening.  In  regard 
to  scarlet  fever,  the  seven  chief  towns  of  Group  III.  began  with  a  mean 
death-rate  71  per  1,000,000  lower  than  that  of  the  nine  provincial 
towns  of  Group  I.,  were  higher  by  12  per  1,000,000  in  1885-89,  but 
again  lower  by  109  per  1,000,000  in  1890,  when  most  of  the  towns  of 
Group  I.  had  come  under  the  Notification  Act.  In  regard  to  "  fever," 
the  seven  towns  of  Group  III.  were  lower  than  the  nine  provincial 
towns  of  Group  I.  by  29  per  1,000,000  in  1871-75,  but  higher  by  75 
per  1,000,000  in  1885-89,  which  difference  was  not  reduced  in  1890, 
having  been  dependent  upon  a  comparative  state  of  things  not  to  be 
altered  in  a  day,  or  even  a  year. 

The  above  is  a  brief  outline  of  what  my  tables,  drawn  up  on  a  very 
elaborate  scale,  prove.  In  addition,  I  went  into  the  subject  of  uncer- 
tified deaths^  and  found  that  during  1886-89  the  per-centage  of  these 
to  total  deaths  was  higher  in  Group  HI.  than  in  Group  I.,  the  mean 
per-centages  being  respectively  2 '  84  and  2 '01.  But  I  do  not  press 
this,  because  there  is  no  proof  in  my  possession  that  the  uncertified  deaths- 
were,  any  of  them,  due  to  notifiable  diseases,  or  that  they  increased  in 
number  by  reason  of  notification. 

Now,  if  the  difference  which  I  have  sketched,  between  Group  I. 
and  Group  III.,  was  due,  as  maintained  by  some,  to  the  better  means 
of  isolation  possessed  by  the  former,  which  I  am  far  from  admitting, 
it  only  shows  that  compulsory  notification  is  not  needed,  that  the 
people  will  avail  themselves  of  the  proffered  benefit  without  being 
dragooned.  But  I  maintain  that  the  figures  produced  (by  no  means 
all  I  have  of  a  similar  kind)  strongly  condemn  the  dual  system  of 
notification,  as  hitherto  carried  out  in  the  large  towns  of  England,  and 
make  it  difficult  to  understand  how  the  Infectious  Diseases  (Notification} 
Bill  came  to  be  promoted  in  1889,  much  less  passed.  The  facts  I  have 
adduced  were  within  the  reach  of  anyone  who  chose  to  investigate  the 
matter,  and  they  make  the  failure  of  the  system  one  of  moral  certainty, 
if  not  of  demonstration. 

Nor  need  we  wonder  at  it.  The  principle  of  the  dual  system  is 
dishonouring  to  the  profession.  It  is  a  commingling  of  official  with 
private  duties  which  neither  we  nor  our  fathers  have  been  able  to  bear ; 
and  I  am  glad  to  see  from  a  paragraph  in  the  "British  Medical 
Journal'*  that  our  confreres  on  the  other  side  of  the  Silver  Streak 
are  taking  the  same  view  of  it.  "The  Paris  Society  of  Practical 
"  Medicine  and  a  local  medical  society  have  addressed  a  petition  to 
"  the  Senate  on  the  subject,  in  whkh  they  state  that  the  notification 
"  of  cases  of  infectious  disease,  besides  being  a  violation  of  the  secret 
**  m^dieal,  is  useless  and  impossible  for  medical  practitioners  to  carry 
"  out,  and  they  argue  that  the  duty  should  devolve  on  sanitary  officials 
"  appointed  for  the  purpose."  ( Vide  "  British  Medical  Journal,**^ 
July  11,  1891,  p.  83.) 
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TABLES 

Setting  forth  the  Facts  upon  which  the  foregoing  Paper 

IS  based. 
The  following  Tables  give  the  death-rates,  general  and  zymotic,  of 
the  large  towns  of  England  for  the  twenty  years  1871-90.  They  are 
constructed  from  the  annual  summaries  of  the  Registrar- General  so  far 
as  the  number  of  deaths  from  the  several  causes  is  concerned ;  but  the 
populations  from  which  the  death-rates  are  derived  are  not  those 
estimated  and  given  in  the  several  summaries,  which  have  proved  in 
many  instances  very  fallacious,  but  consist  of  two  geometric  aeries, 
1871-81,  1881-91,  formed  by  reference  to  the  enumerated  populations 
of  the  terminal  and  intermediate  censuses  of  the  period,  after  the 
manner  adopted  by  the  Registrar- General  for  correction  of  death-rates 
after  every  census.  The  statistics  are  thus  placed  on  an  impr^pmble 
basis.  The  group-averages  are  in  every  CAse  obtained  by  comparing 
the  total  number  of  deaths  from  the  particular  disease,  in  the  given  year, 
in  all  the  towns  of  the  group,  with  the  corresponding  total  population 
divided  by  1,000.  The  group-averages  of  the  twenty  large  towns  have 
-been  carried  through  the  whole  period,  and  supplementary  averages 
have  been  provided,  from  1882  onvtrards,  for  the  groups  affected  by  the 
-eight  additional  towns,  of  which  the  Registrar-General  then  gave  the 
jhill  data  for  the  first  time.  Moreover,  in  Group  I.,  averages  are  given 
for  the  provincial  towns  by  themselves,  as  well  as  for  the  group  as  a 
whole,  including  London,  the  better  to  compare  with  the  other  groups, 
which  consist  of  provincial  towns  only. 

The  tables  will  prove  useful  for  reference  in  all  cases  in  which 
zymotic  death-rates  for  the  given  period  are  in  question,  because  they 
include  the  non-notifiable  as  well  as  the  notifiable  zymotic  diseases,  and 
give  the  special  death-rates  for  each  in  every  one  of  the  large  towns 
throughout  the  period,  so  far  as  the  Registrar- General  has  supplied  the 
requisite  data. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  tables : — 

I.  Death  Rates. — General  (from  all  Causes). 
Total  Zymotic. 
Notifiable  Zymotic. 
Non-Notifiable  Zymotic. 
Small  Pox. 
Scarlet  Fever. 
Diphtheria. 

"Fever"  (chiefly  Enteric). 
Measles. 

Whooping  Cough. 
Diarrhcba. 
Mean  Death  Rates  for  each  of  the  Four  Quinqubmnia« 
Part  I.— General,  Total  Zymotic,  Notifiable  Zymotic, 

Non-Notifiable  Zymotic. 
Part  II. — Small  Pox,    Scarlet   Fever,    Diphtheria, 

"  Fever." 
Part  III. — Measles,  Whooping  Cough,  Diarrhcea. 
XIII.  Contrast  between  two  Periods  of  four  years  each. 
XIV.  Comparison    of    Death    Rates    in     YBARLY-DSSCENDiNa 

Quinquennia. 
XV.  Proportion    of    Zymotic    to    Total    Deaths    in    four 
Quinquennia. 

XVI.  Proportion  of  Zymotic  to  Total  Deaths  in  two  periods 
of  four  years  each. 

XVII.  Uncertified  Deaths. 


11. 

Do. 

III. 

Do. 

IV. 

Do. 

V. 

Do. 

VI. 

Do. 

VII. 

Do. 

VIII. 

Do. 

IX. 

Do. 

X. 

Do 

XI. 

Do. 

XII. 
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DISCUSSION. 


Br.  Edward  Sergeant  (Lancasliire)  had  had  experience  of  notifica- 
tion of  infectious  diseases  since  1877,  when  the  Corporation  of  Bolton, 
upon  his  advice,  instituted  the  system  by  means  of  a  local  Act  of 
Parliament.  The  list  of  diseases  scheduled  was  similar  to  that  of  the 
Notification  Act  of  1889,  and  the  onus  of  reporting  was  imposed  upon 
the  householder  and  medical  aitendant.  This  "  dual "  form  of  notification 
had  acted  well,  and  the  public  were  not  unfavourable  to  it.  In  hi» 
experience  the  opposition  had  mostly  come  from  medical  practitioners, 
and  as  it  had  subsided  it  was  unfortunate  that  these  difficulties  should  be 
again  raised.  In  Lancashire  notification  had  now  been  adopted  by  three* 
fourths  of  the  population,  and  the  remaining  fourth  were  considering  the 
question.  It  was  now  admitted  that  no  one  has  a  right  to  keep  from  the 
sanitary  authority  the  knowledge  of  infectious  disease.  He  was  able  to 
state  that  in  10  years  from  the  date  when  notification  came  into  force  in 
Bolton,  small-pox  was  completely  eradicated,  and  scarlet  fever  showed  a 
reduction  of  40  per  cent,  as  compared  with  the  preceding  10  years. 

Br.  Hewitt  (Secretary  of  the  State  Board  of  Health  of  Minnesota) 
said  that  no  surprise  had  been  greater  than  Mr.  Biddle's  paper,  and  th& 
information  that  it  represented  the  opinion  of  a  class  of  medical  men* 
Obligatory  notification  of  infectious  diseases  was  enacted  into  law  in 
Minnesota  in  1883,  at  the  request  of  medical  men  and  of  the  people  alike. 
It  was  a  success,  and  could  not  be  abolished.  He  cited  diphtheria  as  an 
example  of  the  working  of  the  law.  The  mortality  in  1883  was  1,373^ 
with  a  population  of  less  than  700,000,  while  in  1890  the  mortality  was 
but  761  in  a  population  of  ]  ,302,000.  Its  prevalence — from  a  moderate 
endemic  form,  including  a  town  or  two,  in  1883 — had  now  assumed  a  family- 
character,  and  it  was  limited  usually  to  the  household  in  which  it  first- 
occurred.  The  healthy  children  of  infected  families  were  usually  removed 
to  households  where  there  were  no  young  children.  There  were  no 
hospitals  for  infectious  diseases  in  the  country  districts,  but  the  means 
adopted  had  resulted  in  limiting  the  oases  in  a  family  to  but  one  or  two. 

Br.  Louis  Farkes  (London)  drew  attention  to  the  folly  of  including* 
erysipelas  in  the  Notification  Act.  All  diseases  included  in  an  Ac^ 
inflicting  a  penalty  for  disobedience  to  its  provisions  should  be  very 
strictly  defined,  so  that  no  mistake  could  possibly  arise  as  to  what  disease 
is  being  dealt  with.  A  large  number  of  cases  of  erysipelas  were  notified,, 
and  very  little  useful  action  (if  any)  was  taken  on  the  knowledge  of  these 
cases.  The  proportion  of  cases  of  idiopathic  erysipelas  (which  wat 
undoubtedly  infectious)  to  the  traumatic  cases  (which  were  only  oontagious 
to  ^hose  with  open  wounds)  was  very  small,  and  consequently  a  large 
amount  of  public  money  proportionally  to  the  whole  expense  incurred 
was  wasted  in  fees  to  medical  men  for  information  supplied,  which  was  of 
no  public  utility.  Many  practitioners  fe)t  competed  to  notify  slight  cases 
of  inflammation  following  trifling  wounds.  They  could  not  be  certain 
that  such  cases  wonld  not  be  regarded  as  erysipelatous,  and  they  wished 
to  avoid  the  risk  of  incurripg  a  penalty  by  not  notifying. 

Mr.  Shirley 'Murphy  (London)  desired  to  emphasize  the  value  of 
notification  in  giving  early  intimation  of  the  existence  of  an  outbreak 
of  epidemic  disease,  and  in  afibrding  opportunity  for  the  early  discovery 
and  arrest  of  the  cause.  He  referred  to  the  difficulties  he  experienced 
before  the  existence  of  the  Notification  Act  in  connexion  with  a  particular 
outbreak  of  enteric  fever  due  to  an  infected  milk*  supply,  when  an 
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immeDsity  of  mischief  had  beon  done  before  he  had  any  knowledge  that 
an  epidemic  was  in  progress.  He  was  satisfied  that  the  Act  was  a  safe- 
guard to  the  public.  Farther,  tiie  Act  would  lead  to  greater  knowledge 
of  the  natural  history  of  infectious  diseases,  which  could  not  fail  to  be  of 
yaluB  in  the  future.  The  uses  of  the  Act  extended  beyond  the  isolation 
of  the  sick  and  the  improvement  of  houses. 

Br.  Willimgh'by  (London)  said  that  opponents  of  notification  per- 
sisted in  identifying  it  with  forcible  removal,  and  in  alleging  what  they 
always  might  know,  and  if  they  had  had  any  case  in  their  own  fwmiymuMt 
know>  to  be  false,  viz.,  that  when  isolation  at  home  was  practicable, 
removal  was  not  enforced.  He  challenged  them  to  say  yes  to  the  question, 
'*  Would  they  leave  alone  a  case  of  virulent  scarlet  fever  in  a  tailor's 
"  workroom,  or  of  small-pox  in  a  washerwoman's  confined  lodging,  each 
"  of  which  he  had  seen?'*  If  there  were  such  a  thing  as  disinfection, 
would  they  protect  and  defend  the  man  who^  by  concealing  disease  in  his 
own  house,  caused  the  death  of  his  neighbour,  from  the  consequences  of 
his  own  selfish  act  P  He  wished  Mr.  Biddle  to  explain  how  knowledge  of 
the  existence  of  disease  could  check  measures  for  its  suppression; 
and  asked  how  those  faddists,  who  are  at  once  anti-notifioation,  anti- 
vaccination,  and  anti-everything,  reconciled  the  extremely  stringent  and 
inquisitorial  policy  of  the  Leicester  Corporation,  where,  however,  they 
had  not  dared  to  experiment  with  unvaccinated  women  as  nurses. 

Br.  Atkinson  (Surbiton)  said  that  we  were  constantly  being  told 
what  dual  notification  was  going  to  do  in  the  way  of  lessening  the  death- 
rate  and  finding  out  the  natural  history  of  infectious  diseases,  but  what  it 
had  efi*ected  would  appear  to  be  a  much  more  practical  and  important 
question.  None  of  the  recent  important  discovenes  in  sanitary  science 
were  due  to  dual  notification.  When  he  asked  the  advocates  of  the  dual 
system  what  they  had  accomplished,  and  twitted  them  with  the  smallness 
of  their  gains,  ho  was  told  to  '*  possess  his  soul  in  patience —Bome  was 
not  built  in  a  day."*  No  one  would  be  so  foolish  as  to  oppose  notification, 
if  carried  out  in  a  proper  manner  and  at  the  proper  time ;  but  it  could 
never  answer  to  put  the  cart  before  the  horse,  and  it  would  never  prove 
to  be  an  efi*ectual  procedure  to  apply  dual  notification  in  any  district 
before  every  house  had  been  inspected  and  its  sanitary  defects  made  good. 
Until  this  was  done,  a  certain  number  of  lives  must  continue  to  be  sacri- 
ficed, the  cursory  and  partial  examination  brought  about  by  dual  notifica- 
tion being  incapable  of  producing  equivalent  results.  The  two  chief 
medical  papers  were  in  favour  of  dual  notification,  and  yet  the  Britieh 
"Medical  Journal^  admitted  that  the  amount  to  be  paid  is  sometimes  larger 
than  the  authorities  anticipated,  while  at  the  same  time  there  is  frequently 
no  result  to  be  shown  for  this  expenditure;  and  the  JianceQ  says  that 
the  Notification  Act  would  be  more  triumphantly  vindicated  if  it  could  be 
shown  to  keep  down  the  number  of  cases  to  more  modest  proportions 
In  Manchester,  '*  with  all  our  powers  and  appliances,  it  would  seem  we 
'*  niake  but  little  progress  in  the  diminution  of  scarlet  fever,  typhoid  fever, 
•  "  and  diphtheria."§  Finally,  to  back  up  these  views,  there  was  the 
-unassailable  evidence  produced  by  Mr.  Biddle. 

Br.  Croreraton  (Ontario)  described  the  notification  system  enforced 
in  his  province.  The  regulations  were  very  stringent,  but  worked  well^ 
and  without  fHction,  and  epidemic  diseases  were  becoming  stamped  out. 

*  &m»tortfi2MM>r(l,M«ro1il6,1891.  t  March  82, 1880. 

X  Novonber  13, 1890.  §  Lcmcett  Febraory  14, 1891. 
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Mr.  T.  Corbet,  M.&.C.8.  (Kingskm-on-Thames),  said  that  State 
interference  with  the  legitimate  functions  of  a  medical  man,  \xj  pntting 
him  nnder  a  penal  enactment  to  notify  infections  diseases,  had  not  lessened 
the  death-rate  from  those  diseases  in  the  manner  its  promoters  so  oonfi- 
dontlj  predicted.  Mr.  Biddle's  statistics  proved  this  conclusively.  A 
great  deal  of  money  had  already  been  spent  on  notificatioa  without  anjr 
good  results  being  shown,  even  in  those  towns  where  it  had  been  longest 
on  its  trial.  Some  towns  which  had  adopted  the  Act  in  haste  were  re- 
penting at  leisure ;  Kidderminster,  for  example,  had  allowed  the  Act  to 
become  a  dead  letter.  He  regarded  the  obligation  to  notify  on  the  part 
of  the  medical  attendant  as  an  infringement  of  personal  rights  and 
liberty.  It  compelled  him  to  become  a  State-informer  on  his  patients. 
They  did  not  advocate  the  liberty  to  do  anything  wrong*  but  the  liberty 
to  practice  their  profession  with  honour  to  themselves  and  dutrf  to  their 
patients. 

Br.  Vivant  (Monaco)  had  not  thought  that  in  England  any  doubt 
remained  as  to  the  obligatory  notification  by  the  medical  attendant,  but 
what  he  had  heard  satisfied  him  that  the  dispute  was  for  from  being  at  an 
end.  In  France  a  j>r(>;e^  da  loi  for  the  same  purpose  was  in  preparation, 
and  it  had  occurred  to  Dr.  Martin  and  himself  that  it  would  be  extremely 
interesting  to  ascertain  by  a  vote  of  the  Section  how  many  of  the 
hygienists  present  were  in  favour  of  the  principle,  and  how  many 
against  it. 

Br.  Bdward  Berdoe  (London)  stated  that  in  Bethnal  Qreen  he  ex- 
perienced no  friction  whatever  in  the  working  of  the  Notification  Act, 
except  with  the  owners  of  property  where  diseases  occurred.  Poor  people 
were  now  anxious  to  take  advantage  of  the  means  of  hospital  isolation, 
whereas  before  notification  was  mode  compulsory  the  friction  with  this 
class  was  often  most  serious.  He  had  seen,  scores  of  times,  scarlet  fever 
patients  in  bed  in  a  room  where  match-boxes  were  being  made  by  thou- 
sands, and  had  seen  clothing  made  and  lying  on  the  bed  in  which  the 
fever  patient  lay.  In  the  old  days  he  had  had  the  greatest  diflSculty  in 
getting  such  cases  removed,  but  now  there  was  none.  .  Very  often  the 
poor  people  found  a  case  of  diphtheria  or  fever  a  real  blessing  to  the 
household,  as  it  led  to  their  houses  being  put  in  a  sanitary  condition.  He 
accounted  for  the  apparent  increase  of  diphtheria  by  the  tendency  of 
inexperienced  medical  men  to  err  on  the  safe  side,  and  to  notify  common 
sore  throat  as  diphtheria;  but  the  certainty  that  diphtheria  was  not 
overlooked  was  ample  compensation  for  the  expense  and  statistical  errors 
involved. 

Br.  Brysdale  (London)  gathered  from  his  paper  that  Mr.  Biddle 
preferred  to  leave  all  contagious  diseases  alone,  and  to  allow  them  to  go 
on  uncontrolled,  either  by  notification  or  segregation.  This  was,  in  his 
opinion,  quite  an  untenable  position.  All  contagions  diseases,  such  ta 
typhus,  scarlatina,  and  small-pox,  were  spread  simply  and  solely  by 
contagion,  and  never  by  so-called  spontaneous  generation  by  means  of  • 
overcrowding  and  filth.  It  was  difficult  to  cure  diseases  such  as  small- 
pox, but  they  might  easily  be  prevented  by  segregation  of  the  patient. 
Everybody  knew  that  young  persons  often  escaped  scarlatina,  and  even 
measles  and  whooping  cough,  when  educated  at  home  and  not  exposed  to 
infection  at  schooL  Notification  was  only  useful  if  it  led  to  segregation. 
He  held  that  eventually  all  cases  of  infectious  disease  would  be  segre- 
gated in  houses  provided  in  each  parish  or  district,  where  the  patient 
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^onld  be  treated  by  his  own  medical  maiu  He  was  couTinoed  that  if  this 
were  dcme,  ciyilisation  might  free  itself  entirely  from  snch  plagues  as 
«mall-pox,  typhus,  scarlatina,  and  eren  from  measles  and  whooping 
-cough. 

Br.  Cfommell  (Glasgow)  stated  that  anscmpalons  medical  men  are 
capable  sometimes  of  sending  in  oases  of  infections  diseases  diagnosed 
wrongly  for  the  sake  of  the  fee.  Thus,  measles  was  often  sent  in  as 
scarlet  ferer,  because  no  fee  was  given  for  the  former,  while  a  fee  was 
given  for  the  latter.  This  in  Dr.  Qemmeirs  experience  occurred  so  often, 
and  so  persistently,  that  the  practitioners  in  question  could  only  be 
assumed  to  be  acting  for  gain,  or  else  they  were  unacquainted  with  the 
very  elements  of  their  profession. 

The  discussion  was  continued  by  Dr.  Harvey  LitUejohn  and 
Dr.  Guertler. 

Br.  Ewing  (New  York)  said  that  compulsory  notification  had  been 
in  force  in  New  York  for  many  years  without  present  opposition.  No 
fees  were  paid  to  the  profession,  but  postal  cards  were  provided.  ISxpert 
diagnosticians  visited  the  persons  repeated  as  having  infectious  diseases, 
and  the  diagnosis  was  confirmed  before  removal  to  hospital. 

Br.  Spottiswoode  Cameron,  in  replying  on  the  discussion  on  his 
own  paper,  asked  permission  to  speak  at  the  same  time  to  the  general 
question.  He  had  had  practical  experience  for  13  years  of  working  with 
notification  in  Hnddersfield,  and  he  had  had  nearly  two  years  of  working 
without  it  in  Leeds.  Speaking  as  an  advocate  of  notification,  he  was  glad 
that  Mr.  Biddle  had  presented  his  case.  His  statistics,  however,  were  not 
strictly  comparable.  Mr.  Biddle  compared,  for  instance,  towns  without 
any  fever  hospital  accommodation  at  all  with  others  in  which  an  attempt 
at  isolation  had  been  carried  out  for  years.  He  also  told  them  nothing 
about  the  varying  systems  of  house  inspection  existing  in  these  different 
towns.  Although  Dr.  Cameron  was  an  advocate  for  notification,  if  he  had 
to  make  his  choice  between  an  efficient  house-to-house  inspection  in  his 
town,  and  the  compulsory  notification  of  infectious  disease,  he  would 
unhesitatingly  choose  the  former ;  but  Mr.  Biddle  said  nothing  about  the 
efficiency  or  non-efficiency  of  house  inspection  in  the  towns  which  he 
compared.  Again,  notification  had  become  compulsory  in  the  towns 
dealt  with  at  various  dates  from  1876  to  the  present  time,  and  the  figures 
for  towns  so  varying  could  not  therefore  be  compared.  In  regard  to  the 
two  towns  which  had  had  notification  longest,  Bolton  and  Hnddersfield, 
Hr.  Biddle  was  entirely  silent  as  to  the  zymotic  mortality  in  the  prenotifi- 
cation  period.  It  is  true  these  figures  for  these  towns  are  not  given  in 
the  Begistrar-Grenerars  reports  before  1882,  but  they  could  have  been  had 
on  application  to  the  medical  officers  for  these  towns ;  in  fact,  he  believed 
he  had  himself  furnished  Mr.  Biddle  with  the  figures  relating  to  Hudders* 
field,  but  he  had  not  made  use  of  them  in  his  paper.  From  a  study  of  the 
figures  he  believed  it  was  true,  as  Mr.  Biddle  alleged,  that  the  mortality 
from  the  notifiable  diseases  had  not  decreased  in  the  towns  with  notifica- 
tion at  the  same  rate  as  those  without,  but  Mr.  Biddle  had  not  pointed  out 
that  the  proportionate  decrease  of  the  notifiable  and  non-notifiable  diseases 
in  the  towns  with  and  without  notification  was  different.  Oomparing  the 
years  1874-5-6  with  the  years  1886-7-8  in  the  Ifirge  towns  with  notification, 
the  notifiable  diseases  had  decreased  58,  and  the  non-notifiable  14  per 
cent.,  while  in  the  large  towns  without  notification  the  decrease  of  the 
notifiable  had  been  68  and  of  the  non-notifiable  26  per  cent.    While  the 
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decrease,  therefore,  in  towns  without  notification  had  been  rather  more 
than  twice  ob  much  in  the  notifiable  as  in  the  non-notifiable  groups  of 
diseases,  in  the  towns  with  notification  it  had  been  more  than  four  times 
as  much. 

In  answering  questions  that  had  been  asked,  he  said  that  t^hus  fever 
had  frequently  occurred  in  Leeds.  His  paper  illustrated  the  evil  of  not 
notifying,  for  he  felt  quite  sure  that  the  first  case  of  the  disease  which 
they  had  been  able  to  trace,  and  whidi  had  been  in  existence  a  month 
before  they  heard  of  it,  although  attended  a  great  part  of  thai  time  by  a 
medical  man,  would  have  been  at  once  notified  to  the  medical  officer  had 
it  occun-ed  in  Huddersfield,  where  notification  had  been  long  compulsory, 
and  where  the  medical  men  were  consequently  much  more  on  the  look- 
out for  the  occurrence  of  infectious  diseases  than  in  a  town  like  Leeds, 
where  information  was  optional.  The  mere  fact  of  having  to  notify  bad 
an  educating  influence  upon  the  medical  men  themselves. 

Dr.  Boobbyer  briefly  replied. 

Mr^.  Biddle,  in  replying,  said  that  his  chief  objection  was  to  the 
medical  man  being  made  the  notifier,  this  task  more  properly  belonging 
to  the  householder.    He  supported  the  single  as  against  the  dual  system. 

The  three  following  BASolMiioTM  were  carried  by  large  majorities  in 
each  case : — 

1.  Proposed  by  Dr.  Low  (Leeds),  seconded  by  Dr.  Spottiswoode 
Cameron  (Leeds)  : 

''  That  notification  of  infectious  diseases  in  all  countries  should 
be  made  compulsory." 

2.  Proposed  by  Dr.  A.  J.  Martin  (Paris),  seconded  by  Dr.  Vivant 
(Monaco)  and  Dr.  Janssens  (Brussels) : 

'*  That  it  is  desirable  that  the  notification  of  infectious  diseases 
should  be  made  by  the  medical  attendant." 
8.  Proposed  by  Dr.  Ourrie  (New  Brunswick),  seconded  by  Dr.  Farrell 
(Nova  Scotia) : 

"  That  in  the  opinion  of  this  Section  notification  of  infectious 
disease  should  be  made  compulsory  upon  the  medical  attendant 
and  the  householder  in  whose  house  the  disease  occurred." 


What  Steps  shonld  the  State  take  to  preyent  the  Spread  of  Venereal 

Diseases? 

BY 

J.  BiRKBBCK  Nevins,  M.D.  Lond.,  Pres.  Nat.  (Brit.)  Med.  Assoc,  for 
the  Repeal  of  the  Contagious  Diseases  Acts. 


Before  venturing  to  offer  any  suggestions  on  this  important  question 
the  first  requisite  is  to  inquire  what  steps  the  State  has  taken  in 
times  past^  and  with  what  results ;  and  the  wider  our  research  becomes 
the  more  strongly  is  the  conviction  forced  upon  us  that  the  State,  as 
represented  by  legislation,  can  do  little  directly  to  accomplish  the  object  ; 
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that  legislation  has  proved  a  failure  thus  far ;  and  that  the  only  real 
hope  for  the  future  lies  in  a  higher  moral  tone  throughout  the  community, 
by  which  immorality  will  be  lessened,  and  its  consequent  resulting  evils 
to  health  and  otherwise  will  be  reduced. 

Past  Steps  adoptedy  and  their  Result. 

When  the  Pagan  ideas  and  usages  in  connexion  with  prostitution 
were  succeeded  by  the  Christian  conception  of  sexual  \'ice,  penance  was 
enforced  upon  the  sinners  of  both  sexes.  But,  under  the  violence  and 
harshness  of  the  mediaeval  times,  this  penance  upon  both  sexes  was 
changed  into  public  floggings  and  other  cruelties  upon  the  women  onlv, 
while  the  men  became  exempted  from  public  penalties,  until  the 
community  revolted  against  the  brutality  of  the  system,  and  it  came 
to  an  end.  * 

Then  followed  (at  any  rate  in  England)  a  prolonged  period  of 
laissez-fairey  in  which  the  State  nominally  regarded  prostitutes  as 
**  disorderly  persons,"  but  practically  left  them  unmolested  unless  they 
were  really  disorderly  in  the  streets ;  and  this  system  led,  it  was  said,  to 
such  an  amount  of  disease  (at  any  rate  in  large  towns  and  amongst  the 
soldiery)  that  Napoleon  I.  inaugurated  the  system  of  "  regulating  "  the 
public  conduct  and  examining  officially  into  the  health  of  prostitutes, 
which  has  been  known  since  then  as  the  system  of  "  riglementationy* 
under  the  "  police  des  moeurs  "  (police  of  (public)  manners  or  of  (public) 
morals).  This  system  has  been  carried  on  with  unrelenting  vigour  in 
Paris  and  other  large  cities  in  France  for  nearly  a  hundred  years ;  and 
now  let  M.  Lecour,  the  head  of  the  Parisian  police ;  M.  Dr.  Jeannel,  a 
most  ardent  advocate  of  the  system  in  Bordeaux ;  and  the  Municipal 
Council  of  Paris  itself,  be  the  evidence  as  to  its  results,  both  moral  and 
hygienic. 

M,  Lecour y  the  Prefect  of  the  Police  des  Moeurs  in  Paris,  in  the  last 
edition  of  his  work  on  prostitution  in  Paris,  published  about  1873,  says 
at  page  47  : — "  Not  only  the  police  but  all  the  world  knows  the  cause 
"  of  the  increase  of  prostitution — ^religious  feeling  is  weakened,  and 
'^  tolerance  of  venal  and  scandalous  intrigues  has  entered  into  our 
"  ethics."  And  at  page  67  he  says  : — "  We  may  recognise  amelioration 
'*  a^  far  as  outward  disorder  is  concerned^  but  we  are  none  the  less 
"  sensible  that  the  ever-rising  tide  of  debauchery  is  due  to  causes  which 
"  repression  (t.6.,  the  police)  cannot  reach." 

Dr.  Jeannely  of  Bordeaux,  in  his  work,*  pp.  1  and  2,  bitterly 
reproaches  M.  Lecour  for  the  increase  of  profligacy  in  Paris.  He 
says,  p.  182 : — "  The  streets  of  Paris  and  all  places  of  public  resort 
are  crowded  with  the  abandoned ;"  p.  196  : — "  Cabs,  coffee-houses, 
"  public-houses,  railway  stations,  theatres,  hotels,  lodging-houses,  and 
"  shops  are  tised  as  their  lairs  or  hunting  grounds;"  p.  386: — 
"  Scandalous  scenes  are  enacted  in  the  streets,  and  the  hospitals  for 
'*  venereal  diseases  are  crowded.'*     And  this,  be  it  observed,  is  not  the 

*  De  la  Prostitution  dans  leg  grandes  villes,  anx  19th  centary,  et  de  Textinotion 
des  maladies  yeneriennes.     Par  Dr.  Jeannel,  2nd  edit.,  Paris,  1874. 
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picture  drawn  by  a  "  fanatic  "  or  an  ignorant  opponent  of  the  system, 
but  by  one  of  its  most  enthusiastic  advocates* 

The  Municipal  Council  of  Pari$y  28th  December  1880,  passed 
the  following  resolution  after  long  controversy: — "The  Municipal 
"  Council,  considering  that  the  institution  of  the  police  des  mceurs  is 
"  destructive  of  the  principle  of  individual  liberty,  without  iucceeding 
"  in  accomplishing  the  end  it  proposes  to  aim  at,  either  in  the  diminu- 
"  tion  of  venereal  diseases^  or  in  the  prevention  of  offences  against 
"  public  order  and  decency;"  Resolved — "That  frota  and  after  the 
1st  January  1882,  the  police  des  moeurs  shall  be  abolished." 

The  results  in  Brussels,  after  30  years'  experience,  and  in  Zurich, 
might  be  quoted,  but  it  would  unduly  lengthen  this  portion  of  the  paper. 


ENGLAND. 

The  Contagious  Diseases  Acts — "CD.  Acts." 

Influenced  by  reports  from  Paris  and  Brussels — but  chiefly  from 
Paris — although  the  amount  of  venereal  disease  in  the  Home  Army  and 
Navy  had  been  rapidly  and  steadily  diminishing  for  several  years,  the 
Administrative  Departments  of  the  Army  and  Navy  succeeded  in  passing 
through  Parliament,  unknown  to  the  general  public,  and  practicfldly  un- 
known to  Parliament  itself,  three  Acts  in  1864,  1866,  and  1869,  entitled 
the  "  Contagious  Diseases  Acts "  (CD.  Acts)  for  the  sole  avowed 
purpose  of  lessening  venereal  disease  in  the  Army  and  Navy.  There 
was  no  profession  of  any  desire  to  promote  public  order  or  to  lessen 
prostitution,  and  the  essential  principle  of  the  Acts  was  a  combination  of 
hygienic  surveillance  of  common  prostitutes  and  hospital  provision  for 
their  treatment,  along  with  a  modified  revival  of  the  personal  penalties 
upon  such  women  which  had  characterised  former  periods  of  the 
treatment  of  prostitutes.  The  essential  features  of  the  Acts  were  that 
the  women  were  to  be  placed  upon  the  police  register,  and  rendered 
subject  to  many  penalties  from  which  they  could  only  be  removed  by 
magisterial  authority;  that  they  were  to  submit  their  persons  to 
periodical  examinations  for  the  special  form  of  disease  called  venereal, 
with  all  which  that  involved  against  womanhood;  and  that  they  were 
to  go  to  prison  if  they  refused  or  neglected  to  submit  regularly  to  these 
examinations.  They  were  subjected  by  successive  Acts  to  greatly 
increased  compulsory  detention  in  hospital,  from  tlu-ee  months  at  first  to 
six  months  in  1866,  and  to  nine  months  in  the  "amended  "  Act  of  1869, 
and  if  they  left  the  hospital  without  the  consent  of  the  medical  officer, 
they  were  to  go  to  prison  for  a  period  of  two  months,  but  without  hanl 
labour.  But  as  this  penalty  was  not  found  to  have  "  terror  "  enough, 
the  "amended"  Act  of  1869  raised  the  penalty  to  three  months' 
imprisonment  with  hard  labour,  and  other  penal  conditions  were 
added. 
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The  result  of  this  mixed  sanitary  and  penal  enactment  hafi  been^ 
after  16  years'*  adoption — 

a.  That  the  rate  of  improvement  in  primary  venereal  sores*  in  the 
subjected  portion  of  the  Home  Army  was  reduced  from  6*7  per 
cent,  yearly  for  the  six  recorded  years  before  the  Acts,  to  0*65 
per  cent,  yearly  during  the  16  years  of  the  Acts. 

6.  That  inefficiency  in  the  Navy  (20,000  strong)  increased  from 
172  men  daily  to  230  men  daily. 

c.  That  venereal  disease  rose  among  the  registered  prostitutes  by 

above  39  per  cent,  (from  121-6  jto  169-6)  ;  and 

d.  That  the  Nation  and  Parliament  revolted  against  the   moral 

.and  social  evils  of  the  system,  and  after  16  years'  trial  have 
abolished  it. 

INDIA. 

The  Contagious  Diseases  Acts  (CD.  Acts). 
In  1871,  an  Act  was  passed  in  India  for  the  Army  there,  similar  to, 
but  much  more  severe  than  the  English  Acts;  for  the  fortnightly 
periodical  examination  of  the  women  in  England  was  replaced  by  a 
weekly  or  even  daily  examination  in  India,  with  the  result  that  venereal 
diseases  rose  steadily  year  by  year  in  the  British  troops  in  India  from 
196-8  per  1,000  in  1871— the  year  the  Act  was  passed— to  389 
per  1,000  in  1886 — an  increase  of  97  per  cent,  in  the  15  years  of  the 
Acts  there. 

New  Indian  Regulations  and  Result. 

The  above  increase  of  97  per  cent,  under  the  Contagious  Diseases 
Acts  was  discouraging,  to  use  a  mild  term.  But  it  is  sometimes  said 
that  Englishmen  never  know  when  they  are  beaten ;  so  a  new  and 
startling  order  was  issued  by  the  Commander-in-Chief  in  India  in 
June,  1886,  to  the  commanding  officer  in  every  cantonment  in  India. 

Regulation, — The  medical  officers  were  to  see  that  the  examina- 
tions, &c.,  were  strictly  carried  out,  and  the  commanding  officer  was  to 
take  care  that  sufficiently  numerous  and  sufficiently  attractive  prostitutes 
were  provided  for  every  cantonment,  and  that  the  quarters  in  which  the 
women  were  lodged  were  sufficiently  comfortable  and  attractive  to 
satisfy  the  demands  of  both  the  women  and  the  men.  If  their  quarters 
did  not  already  comply  with  this  it  was  to  be  reported,  and  the 
deficiencies  supplied  as  quickly  as  possible. 

Sanitary  Result. — The  latest  officially-published  hospital  statistics 
for  India  are  for  the  North- Western  Province  of  India  and  Oudli, 
1886,  containing  14  large  cantonments.  In  four  of  these,  one  prostitute 
was  provided  for   every   17   men.     In  three  of  them,   one  for   every 

*  This  one  form  of  disease  is  specified  because  it  is  acknowledged  in  the  Army 
reports  that  gonorrhea  was  not  sensibly  improved  by  the  Acts  in  the  subjected  as 
compared  with  the  unsubjected  stations,  and  the  comparison  between  the  two  classes 
of  stations  was  never  made  for  secondary  syphilis. 
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9-9   men.     In  four  of  them,  one  for  every  7*25   men ;   and  in  three 
of  them,  one  for  every  39  men,  with  the  following  result  :— 

Four  stations :— One  prostitute  to  every  17  men ;  cases  of  all 

forms,  venereal  disease*,  170  per  1,000  men. 
Three  stations  :— One  prostitute  to  every  99  men  ;  cases  of  all 

form&,  venereal  disease*,  263  per  1,000  men. 
Four  stations :— One  prostitute  to  every  7*25  men  ;  cases  of  all 

forms,  venereal  disease*,  402  per  1,000  men. 
Three  stations  :— One  prostitute  to  every  39  men  ;  cases  of  all 
forms,  venereal  disease*,  546  per  1,000  men. 
As  these  results  are  not  satisfactory,  still  more  stringent  regulations 
are  talked  of  as  necessary. 

SWEDEN. 

Periodical  Examinations  of  the  whole  Adult  Civil 

Population  for  49  years,  and  their  Result. 
By  Royal  Charters  and  "  Instructions,"  which  have  the  force  of  law 
in  Sweden,  the  following  examinations  have  been  ordered  at  successive 
inteiTals,  in  1812,  1817,  1822,  1824,  1839,  1843,  1864,  and  1873,  to  the 
governors  of  counties,  doctors,  parish  clergy,  parish  lay  authorities. 
Board  of  Commerce,  and  militar}-  authorities. 

Examinations  for  venereal  disease  to  be  made  of  visitors  at 
inns,  fairs,  and  other  great  gatherings  of  people,  and  also,  if  possible, 
of  all  market  women  coming  to  sell  their  wares,  and  peOlars  must 
obtain  renewed  certificates  of  health  every  three  months;  wet  nurses 
and  domestic  servants  before  engagement  must  produce  certificate  of 
freedom  from  venereal  diseases,  and  also  all  babies  ("  foundUngs  ")  on 
being  put  out  to  nurse;  all  "herring  fishermen  "  are  to  be  examined 
on  returning  home,  and  all  ship's  crews  must  also  have  a  certificate 
from  the  captain,  of  freedom  from  venereal  disease  on  returning  home. 
All  young  men  of  twentiz-ane  must  be  examined  on  commencing  the 
compulsory  period  of  mihtary  training  extended  over  two  years.  The 
troops  to  be  examined  weekly.  The  governors  of  counties  are  to  send 
all  infected  persons  to  the  nearest  lock  hospital,  and  in  country  places 
the  parish  rector  (parson)  has  the  same  duty  imposed  upon  him,  and  if 
necessary,  in  case  of  a  refractory  person,  he  must  call  in  the  aid  of  the 
county  police  through  the  county  governor.  All  these  patients  are  to 
be  in  hospital  until  cured,  at  the  public  expense,  and  all  parishes  are 
to  levy  a  rate  of  50  "  ore "  on  every  man,  and  25  on  every  woman 
(about  7d.  and  Zl^d.  or  ^  and  i  franc),  for  the  support  of  the  lock 
wards. 

"  Generar  Inspect  ions, -^These  are  a  sanitary  regulation  believed 
to  be  peculiar  to  Sweden  and  Finland.  They  used  to  be  common  in  both 
countries  but  "  they  were  not  considered  to  have  attained  their  end," 
and  now' they  are  rarely  heard  of.     This  "general   inspection''  was 

•  The  different  forms  are  not  recorded  separately  in  the  official  Indian  Hospital 
Reports  but  are  classed  together  as  «  venereal  diseases." 
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:an  examination,  for  venereal  disease,  of  every  man,  woman,  and  child 
at  irregular  periods,  in  any  suspected  district  of  the  country. 

Result, — It  would  be  difficult  to  devise  a  more  "thorough  *'  scheme 
of  examinations  and  compulsory  hospital -treatment  than  the  above, 
which  were  in  force  from  1812  to  1873,  and  then  became  practically 
obsolete.  The  official  return  of  results,  as  announced  by  Professor 
Odmanson,  at  a  meeting  of  the  Swedish  Association  of  Physicians,  on 
the  19th  February,  1889,  when  the  subject  was  before  the  Swedish  Diet, 
is,  that  in  Stockholm  Cotmty  {excluding  Stockh9lm  City)  (which 
would  be  like  Middlesex,  Kent,  and  Surrey,  excluding  London), 
venereal  cases  have  fallen  in  the  49  years,  from  2,741,  the  average 
of  the  first  half  of  the  period,  to  1,665,  the  average  of  the  last  half, 
which  equals  a  yearly  average  of  16  per  cent. 

It  is  scarcely  surprising  that  a  fall  of  little  more  than  one  per  cent, 
yearly,  during  49  years  of  all  this  medico-police  bondage  upon  the  public, 
aided  by  such  general  improvement  in  the  education  and  social  state  of 
the  country  as  has  been  going  on  at  the  same  time,  should  have  appeared 
.so  far  unsatisfactory  to  the  Swedish  nation,  that  the  above  recprded 
regulations  have  become  practically  obsolete. 

DENMARK. 

In  1874  it  was  made  law  that  everyone,  male  and  female,  who 
became  affected  with  venereal  disease  must  go  to  a  hospital  or  a  private 
medical  man  for  treatment,  under  penalty  of  a  fine  for  n^lect.  If 
there  is  reason  to  think  that  the  medical  orders  are  not  carried  out,  the 
patient  must  go  to  hospital  until  cured,  under  penalty  of  a  fine.  And 
every  misdical  man,  hospital  or  private,  must  send  in  weekly  or  monthly 
to  the  official  registrar  a  report  of  the  number  of  his  cases. 

(a.)  If  a  wet  nurse  is  syphilitic  and  takes  a  situation,  she  is  subject 
to  a  fine. 

(6.)  Every  patient,  whatever  his  financial  position,  is  entitled  to 
gratuitous  hospital  treatment  for  these  diseases^  and  after  having  had 
constitutional  disease  is  bound  to  attend  periodically  for  inspection  as 
long  as  he  is  desired  to  do  so. 

(c.)  These  regulations  are  believed  to  have  been  duly  carried  out. 

Results— Army  and  Navy. 

Ybnbbeal  Diseases  combined. — 12  Tears,  1874  to  1885. 

Average  Ratuh^he  whole  12  years. 

Copenhagen         -        R^glement^    -    Fleet  -  -     38*7 

„  -  »  -  -        Army     -     19*1 

3  Garrison  Towns  „  -  (no  fleet)  „        -      8*8 

4  „  „     {not)        „  -        „  „        -      7-5 
1         „            „    Reglementation  abolished  in  1879    ,,        -      5*3 

The  whole  period  shoyrs  no  advantage  from. Reglementation. 
X    p.  2009.  o 
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Divided  into  two  periods  of  6  years  each. 

Increase. 
Ck>peiihageii        -    Beglementee  -  Fleet  -  2nd  period  -  122  per  cent. 
„  -Army.  „         -    32 

3  Garrison  Towns  {not)    „  -      »    -         n         -    29        „ 

4  „  ff  f9  -•    ft    •         »         "      '         w 
\        yy            „        B^glementation 

abolished  at  end 

of  Ist  period     -  „    -  99  -    62  per  cent. 

reduction. 
The  greatest  proportion  of  increase  was  in  true  syphilis. 
These  results  are  not  favourable  to  Danish  B^glementation. 

(Dr.  Giersingy  Ancien  M^decin  du  Chapitre  Royal  k  Vallo.     "  Bevue 
de  Morale  Progressive,*'  p.  32,  June,  1877,  Paris  and  Brussels.) 


NORWAY. 

In  some  of  the  larger  towns  the  medical  men  are  directed  by 
municipal  authority,  under  the  Public  Health  Act  of  1860,  to  report  daUy 
any  new  cases  of  venereal  disease,  but  not  the  names  or  address  of  the 
patients,  and  they  are  requested  to  report  as  accurately  as  possible 
the  supposed  source  of  contagion.  This  law  has  existed  for  30  years,  and 
^  it  Tnay  be  suppoeed  that  in  some  towns  tnost  of  the  new  cases  are 
^  reported;  but  the  request  as  to  the  source  of  contagion  is  very 
^  deficiently  attended  to." 

a.  (My  informant  is  not  able  at  present  to  give  any  informatioD 
as  to  the  sanitary  results  of  the  regulation,  although  having  exceptional 
opportunities  for  doing  so,  if  the  knowledge  is  attainable. — J.  B.  N.) 

So  far  for  the  steps  that  have  been  tried  by  the  State  and  their 
result ;  the  judgment  upon  them  must  be  left  to  the  reader. 


Proposed  steps  for  Checking  the  Spread  of  Venereal  Disease  now 
recommended  to  this  Congress  for  consideration. 

The  forgoing  drastic  methods  for  endeavouring  to  check  the 
spread  of  venereal  disease  have  been  actually  adopted,  and  for  periods 
sufficiently  long  to  test  their  sanitary  results  thoroughly  (and  it  is  with 
sanitary  results  only  that  we  are  here  concerned)  ;  and  after  them,  the 
proposals  I  have  to  make  will  to  some  seem  tame  and  feeble  indeed. 
But  the  severe  remedies  have  proved  worse  than  failures,  and  possibly 
milder  ones  may  succeed  better.  I  now  submit  them  to  your  conside- 
ration. 

1st.  Sufficient  Hospital  Provision^^To  this  primary  requisite  all 
are  agreed  who  have  taken  part  in  the  controversy  on  the  subject,  but 
the  diflSculty  is  how  to  obtain  such  hospital  provision ;  and  my  remarks 
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must  apply  mainly  to  England,  as  being  the  country  with  which  I  am 
best  acquainted  (though  they  admit  of  easy  adaptation  elsewhere). 

In  England  there  are  ample  and  sufficient  hospitals,  supported 
by  voluntary  contributions,  for  almost  every  form  of  disease  and  for 
every  class  in  life  except  those  who  can  afford  to  provide  medical  aid 
for  themselves.  But  this  one  particular  class  of  diseases  is  absolutely 
excluded  by  their  rules  from  admission  in  many  hospitals,  and  is 
practically  excluded,  though  not  absolutely  forbidden,  in  many  others. 
The  reasons  for  this  are  various  and  difficult  to  be  overcome ;  and  we 
have  to  deal  with  the  fact  as  it  is — that  primary  venereal  diseases  are 
almost  the  only  form  of  disease  for  which  there  is  not  provision  in 
ordinary  voluntary  hospitals,  and  which  the  subscribers  will  not  admit. 

In  this  country  there  are  also  hospitals  pro\ided  by  the  Poor 
Law  Authorities,  bound  to  admit  "pauper"  patients  for  hospital 
treatment,  but  none  except  paupers  ;  and  these  hospitals  are  to  a  Hmited 
extent  under  Government  influence ;  but  the  managers  and  officials  of 
many  of  these  Poor  Law  Hospitals  are  unfavourable  to  the  reception 
of  venereal  cases,  and  throw  obstacles  in  the  way  of  admission.  In  * 
some  of  these  hospitals  the  authorities  urge  that  the  cases  of  this  disease 
are  due  to  the  presence  of  soldiers  and  sailors,  who  are  national  servants ; 
and  the  national  funds  therefore-^not  the  local  inhabitants — should  be 
responsible  for  their  hospital  treatment. 

The  important  and  really  very  difficult  question  there/ore  arises 
— How  is  this  requisite  hospital  assistance  to  be  provided  ?  Upon 
which  I  would  urge  strongly  the  following  resolutions,  passed  by  the 
Geneva  Congress  after  discussion  extending  over  many  days,  by  the 
Hygienic  Section  of  the  British  and  Continental  Federation  for 
the  Abolition  of  State  Regulation  of  Prostitution,  which  was  held  in 
Geneva  in  1877.  This  Congress  consisted  of  about  oOO  members, 
representing  17  nations  of  Europe  and  America,  and  the  members  of 
the  Hygienic  Section  were  medical  men,  lawyers,  statesmen,  and  others,, 
all  well  qualified  by  experience  of  hospitals  and  of  life,  to  form  aa 
opinion  on  such  a  question. 

ResolHtions  : — "  \st.  That  self-control  in  the  relations  between 
the  sexes  is  one  of  the  indispensable  bases  of  the  health  of  individuals 
and  of  communities, 

"2iw/.  The  Section  of  Hygiene  desires  especially  to  see  removed 
all  obstacles  which  at  present  prevent  venereal  maladies  from  being  as 
extensively  treated  as  every  other  form  of  disease  in  the  hospitals  which 
are  controlled  by  municipalities  and  other  public  bodies,  as  well  as  in 
those  which  are  supported  by  private  liberality." 

If  the  State,  acting  in  its  national  character,  were  to  urge  this 
recommendation  upon  the  managers  of  all  voluntary  hospitals^  such  an 
appeal  would  carry  much  greater  weight  with  the  committees  of  such 
hospitals  than  if  it  was  made  by  any  private  or  irresponsible  organiza- 

o  2 
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tion ;  and  if  it  should  even  be  made  unsuccessfully  the  first  time,  it 
might  be  successful  if  repeated  once  and  again  after  some  interval  of 
time ;  and  the  Poor  Law  Minister  of  State  would  appeal  with  great 
weight  to  the  managers  of  the  Poor  Law  Hospitals,  and  would  probably 
not  make  a  persevering  effort  without  an  encouraging  amount  of 
success. 

It  is  quite  probable  that  some  hospitals,  both  voluntary  and 
official,  might  raise  the  objection  above  alluded  to,  that  it  is  unfair  to 
lay  upon  the  subscribers  to  voluntary  hospitals,  or  upon  the  local 
inhabitants,  a  burden  that  the  State  ought  to  bear  for  the  treatment  of 
disease  arising  largely  from  the  national  forces ;  and  in  such  a  case  it 
would  seem  fair  and  wise  that  the  State,  through  Parliament  or  other- 
wise, should  recognise  its  responsibility,  and  subsidise  the  Poor  Law 
Hospitals,  to  an  equitable  extent,  in  the  districts  where  many  soldiers 
and  sailors  in  the  Navy  are  collected.  This  is  already  done  by  votes  in 
the  House  of  Commons  in  the  case  of  Portsmouth  and  some  other  ku^ 
military  stations ;  and  it  would  only^  be  extending  the  application  of  the 
same  principle  in  subsidising  beds  in  other  Poor  Law  Hospitals,  if  the 
•  circumstances  of  the  neighbourhood  rendered  this  desirable. 

In   the  case   of  hospitals   supported  by  voluntary  contributions, 
the  same  principle  might  be  applied  of  subsidising  beds — ^more  or  fewer 
.-— in  cases  in  which  the  neighbourhood  of  troops  rendered  such  assistance 
,  equitable. 

The  State  would  thereby  be  simply  providing  that  this  one 
form  of  disease,  previously  and  exceptionally  excluded  from  treatment, 
.  should  have  the  same  opportunity  of  medical  aid  as  all  others.  It  would 
not  be  making  an  exception  in  favour  of  immorality  in  this  particular  form 
of  disease,  and  so,  in  some  sense  patronising  it.  It  would  simply  be 
giving  it  an  equal  chance  with  others  of  obtaining  medical  aid. 

In  the  case  of  voluntary  hospitals,  however,  it  is  probable  and 
almost  certain  that  difficulty  would  arise  from  State  aid  to  a  voluntu-y 
institution.  For  the  managers  of  such  hospitals  are  jealous,. and  very 
rightly  so,  of  any  external  interference  with  their  independence;  and 
'-everyone  of  experience  is  aware  of  the  tendency  of  Gt>vemment 
•officialism  to  claim  the  right  of  interference,  and  gradually  and  almost 
inevitably  to  encroach  more  and  more  upon  the  independence  of  others. 
It  may  therefore  be  a  difficulty  of  magnitude  to  arrange  how  the 
Government  should  subsidise  beds  in  a  voluntary  hospital  without 
coming  in  conflict  with  the  local  independent  managing  body.  And 
lifter  long  and  anxious  consideration  and  consultation  with  others,  the 
pnly  solution  of  the  difficulty  that  I  can  suggest  as  practicable  is  that 
the  Government,  after  due  inquiry  as  to  the  necessity  of  the  case,  should 
/simply  subsidise  "  so  many  "  beds,  and  be  content  with  a  yearly  report 
from  the  management  that  '^  so  many  "  beds  have  been  actually  in  use 
for  the  purpose  intended  by  the  State  aid,  and  should  then  maintain  or 
increase  or  lessen  its  grant  in  proportion  to  the  work  done,  without  any 
attempt  at  interference  with  the  management   of  these  beds  or  th« 
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hospital  generally*  beyond  the  following  conditions,  which  should  be 
imperative. 

Condition  in  every  Case  of  Subsidy. 

.  The  admission  of  all  patients  to  subsidised  beds  must  be  free 
to  both  sexes  and  to  all  ageSj  and  their  stay  in  the  hospital  must  be 
absolutely  voluntary. 

a.  The  absence  of  compulsion  is  a  sine  qud  non^  and  upon  this 
point  the  following  evidence  is  important. 

The  compulsory  examinations  of  the  women,  and  their  compulsory 
detention  in  hospital,  under  every  system  of  B^glementation  and 
Contagious  Diseases  Acts,  has  led  to  such  an  amount  of  clandestine 
prostitution  and  of  concealment  of  disease  in  order  to  evade  hospital 
detention,  as  is  acknowledged  by  all  continental  authorities — police  and 
medical — and  by  nearly  all  the  evidence  as  to  the  practical  working  of 
the  Contagious  Diseases  Acts  in  England.  Compulsory  detention, 
however  strongly  it  may  be  advocated  as  theoretically  desirable,  is. 
practically  fatal  to  success. 

Glasgow  Lock  Hospital. — This  hospital  furnished  a  striking 
illustration.  Admission  was  made  free  to  all  applicants,  with  great 
benefit  to  the  health  of  the  city,  but  the  managers  imposed  one  con- 
dition, viz.,  that  the  patient  should  sign  a  voluntary  undertaking  not  to 
leave  the  hospital  without  the  consent  of  the  medical  officers.  Even 
this  purely  voluntary  engagement  was,  however,  soon  found  to  operate 
so  unfavourably  by  deterring  diseased  persons  from  applying  under 
such  an  engagement,  that  the  managers  of  the  hospital  withdrew  the 
condition,  and  made  entrance  and  discharge  alike  absolutely  free,  with 
the  result  that  there  is  now  no  hesitation  in  applying  for  admission  at 
an  early  stage  of  the  disease ;  and  that  the  health  of  the  city,  as  regards 
this  form  of  disease,  has  been  most  favourably  influenced. 

House  of  Lords  Committee,  1868. — Report, — This  Committee 
was  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  operation  of  the  Contagious  Diseases 
Act  of  1866,  shortly  after  its  enactment,  and  to  advise  as  to  future  steps. 
Their  report  is  as  follows  (p.  v.)  : — 

a.  "  Although  in  London  and  other  large  centres  of  population  it 
may  be  requisite  that  separate  lock  hospitals  should  be  established,  the- 

*  An  important  illustration  of  the  praticability  of  this  proposal  is  to  be 
Ibund  in  what,  in  England,  is  now  well  known  as  the  **  Hospital  Sunday  Fund."  - 
Collections  are  made  in  nearly  every  place  of  worship  in  the  kingdom  on  ona. 
Sunday  each  year,  and  the  amount  titien  collected  is  disposed  of  "vnthout  appeal 
by  committees  of  benevolent  persons  entrusted  by  the  community  with  this  duty. 
Hospitals  desiring  assistance  make  their  application  and  submit  their  last  annual 
report  of  work  done,  the  income  and  expenses,  &c.,  to  the  local  committee,  which 
takes  into  consideration  the  public  importance  of  the  hospital,  the  amount  and 
character  of  work  done,  and  the  necessities  of  the  hospital  for  aid,  and  then 
apportions  its  grant  without  any  attempt  whatever  at  interference  with  the  way  in 
which  it  is  employed.  The  same  investigation  is  made  year  by  year,  and  the  grants; 
are  proportioned  accordingly.  This  system  has  been  in  operation  for  many  yeara 
with  Qschallenged  satisfaction. 
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evidence  more  generally  recommends  the  establishment  of  lock  wards 
attached  to  existing  hospitals  as  most  to  be  desired.  It  is  important  to 
remove  every  impediment  to  voluntary  application  for  treatment  at  the 
earliest  stages  of  disease.  It  is  also  very  desirable,  on  religious  and 
moral  grounds,  that  there  should  be  separate  wards  for  the  classification 
of  the  patients,  so  that  the  married  woman,  the  fallen  but  not  irre- 
claimable girl,  and  the  most  hardened  prostitute  should  be  properly 
separated." 

The  Chairman  of  the  Committee,  Viscount  Lord  Lifford, 
added  the  following,  as  representing  the  evidence  more  perfectly  still 
(Draft  Report,  p.  x.)  :— 

a.  "The  present  experience  of  the  working  of  the  Act  (1866) 
tending  to  show  that  its  success  has  been  much  caused  by  the  voluntary 
.entrance  into  the  hospitals  by  the  women,  and  that  many  women  of 
good  character  are  the  unfortunate  victims  of  disease  through  no  fault 
of  their  own,  the  Committee  recommends  that  the  lock  wards  should 
be  administered  as  privately  as  possible,  and  should  be  subdivided,  &c.," 
as  already  mentioned. 

Hie  Royal  Commission,  1870,  was  appointed  to  inquire  into 
the  whole  working,  moral,  social  and  sanitary  of  the  Contagious 
Diseases  Acts,  in  consequence  of  the  public  sentiment  against  the 
system,  aroused  by  the  new  and  additionally  penal  contents  of  the 
"  Amended  "  Act  of  1869.  At  that  time  all  officialism  was  in  favour  of 
compulsion,  and  the  public  mind  had  not  had  time  or  opportunity  for 
considering  the  subject  maturely,  the  Acts  having  been  passed  with  the 
public  practically  unaware  of  their  nature.  The  evidence  was,  there- 
fore, largely  official,  and  the  Report  of  the  Commission  appears  to 
incline  in  favour  of  compulsory  rather  than  of  voluntary  hospitals. 

Report,  1871,  sec.  63.- -"We  recommend  that  aid  be  given  to 
**  lock  hospitals,  or  to  hospitals  with  lock  wards  attached,  from  the  public 
^*  funds,"  and  in  the  same  section  the  Commission  speaks  favourably  of 
Mr.  Prescott  Hewitt's  evidence  before  the  Lords'  Committee.  "It 
"  would  be  to  the  interest  of  every  hospital,  that  there  should  be  a 
"  syphilitic  ward  attached  to  it. — I  have  no  doubt  that  if  there  were  a 
"  little  pressure  put  upon  the  hospitals  every  hospital  would  be  too 
"  glad  to  do  it." — "  Mr.  Hewitt  prefers  the  addition  of  lock  wards  to 
"  existing  hospitals  rather  than  the  establishment  of  hospitals  for  the 
^  treatment  of  venereal  diseases  exclusively,  and  gives,  we  thinjg 
"  sufficient  reasons  for  his  opinion,  viz.,  that  women  entering  a  lock 
"  hospital  are  at  once  stamped  by  doing  so,  while  no  reproach  attaches 
"  to  them  if  they  have  simply  been  in  St.  G^eorge's,  Guy's,  or  St.  Bar- 
"  tholomew's,  &c.,  hospital.  As  to  the  general  hospitals,  it  would  be 
"  difficult  to  manage  them  upon  any  other  than  the  voluntary  principle. 
"  So  essential,  however,  is  detention  to  the  effectual  working  of  the 
"  hospital  syst^n,  that  we  would  exact  that  women  f^j^ying  for 
"  admission  should  remain  for  a  period  not  exceeding  three  months." 
The  difficulty  of  the  question  is,  however,  exemplified  by  sec.  52  in 
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the  same  report,  in  which  the  Commission  says,  ^'  As  regards  voluntary 
"  applicants,  there  could  be  no  objection  to  the  patients  being  required 
**  to  enter  into  an  engagement  to  remain  until  discharged  by  the 
"  hospital  authorities. —  We  are  assured^  however^  that  few  women 
"  would  enter  under  snch  a  condition,'^ 

a.  Sec.  66. — "  We  recommend  that  the  periodical  examinations  be 
discontinued." 

National  (British)  Medical  Association  for  the  Repeal  of  the 
Contagious  Diseases  Acts, — ^In  1880 — ten  years  after  the  Royal 
Commission  report,  and  after  much  experience  had,  in  the  meantime, 
been  accumulated,  this  association  published  a  pamphlet,  entitled — 
**  What  public  measures  can  with  benefit  be  adopted  for  the  diminution 
"of  venereal  diseases?"  The  pamphlet  rapidly  passed  through  six 
editions,  and  many  thousand  copies  were  sent  to  all  the  voluntary 
hospitals  in  Great  Britain — to  the  members  of  both  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment, to  aome  corporations,  and  to  other  public  bodies,  &c.  Its 
recommendations  were  substantially  those  now  advocated  in  this  paper, 
except  that  no  allusion  was  made  to  State  subsidies  of  poor  law  or 
voluntary  hospitals. 

British  and  Continental  Federation  for  the  Abolition  of 
State-Regulation  of  Prostitution,  Genoa,  1880» 

The  Congress  of  this  Federation,  held  in  Genoa  in  1880, 
translated  the  above  pamphlet  into  Italian,  in  which  language  it  was 
read  to  the  Congress,  and  copies  in  Italian  or  in  English  were  dis- 
tributed to  the  members.  This  Congress  consisted  of  about  400 
members,  representing  14  European  and  American  nations;  and  at 
the  close  of  its  sittings,  a  resolution  was  passed  adopting  the  papeir 
generally  as  expressing  its  views  on  the  subject  of  free  admission  to 
hospital  and  the  absence  of  coinpulsory  detention^  though  without 
committing  itself  to  every  detail. 

Select  Committee  op  the  House  of  Commons,  1879-1881. 

The.  latest  official  utterance  on  this  subject  is  from  the  above 
Select  Committee  in  its  two  reports  in  1881. 

The  Committee,  as  originally  appointed,  consisted  of  nine 
members,  who  had  either  voted  previously  in  Javour  of  the  Contagious 
Diseases  Acts  once  or  oftener  or  had  otherwise  publicly  advocated 
them ;  and  of  six  members  who  were  similarly  committed  against  the 
Acts.  The  Committee  took  evidence  for  three  yeai*s  and  then  report-ed, 
after  above  70  divisions  before  the  report  was  agreed  upon.  With  one 
exception.,  on  a  matter  of  detail,  everj'  one  of  the  nine  voted  for  the 
report  in  favour  of  the  Acts,  and  every  one  of  the  six  voted  for  another 
report  against  them.  The  House  of  Commons  ordered  both  reports 
to  be  published  and  issued  together.  One  is  here  described  as  the 
"  majority  "  report — the  other  as  the  "  minority  "  report.  They  were 
diametrically  opposed  to  each  other  on  this  as  on  almost  every  other 
question. 
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Majority  Report^  pp.  xxix-xxx. 

^'  Your  Committee  consider  that  compulsory  detention  in  hospital 
is  ahsolutely  necessary  for  the  effectual  cure  of  disease,  and  they 
reconmiend  its  maintenance  as  at  present."     (Nine  months.) 

a.  '^Your  Committee  recommend  the  institution  in  some  of  the 
unsubjected  districts  of  female  lock  hospUaUj  supported  by  State  aid 
and  charitable  contributions,  to  which  entrance  sJiall  he  voluntary.** 

Minority  Report j  Section  16. 

The  mitigation  of  disease  could  be  effected  in  a  voluntary  hospital 
as  well  as  in  a  compulsory  one,  provided  that  the  requisite  co-operation 
of  the  patient  toas  secured, 

a.  The  practical  question  is  whether  results,  equally  beneficial  as 
regards  the  prevention  and  cure  of  disease,  can  be  attained  without  the 
compulsory  periodical  examinations  and  the  restrictive  hospital  system 
of  the  Acts.  The  evidence  on  this  subject  relates  to  the  four  principal 
voluntary  lock  hospitals  in  the  United  Kingdom,  viz.,  London,  Dublin, 
Glasgow,  and  Liverpool,  and  also  to  two  smaller .  hospitals  instituted 
by  the  rescue  societies  in  London  and  Bristol. 

b.  [The  evidence  on  this  subject  in  the  minority  report  is  long 
and  careful  and  ought  to  be  studied  in  extenso.  The  following  is 
a  brief  extract  of  it.] 

c.  London, — Mr.  Lane.  Beds  divided  between  Government  and 
voluntary  patients. 

d.  J^^umber  of  "  voluntary  beds  "  very  inadequate,  therefore  only 
the  worst  cases  are  admitted,  while  on  the  Government  side  every  case 
sent  compulsorily  is  admitted,  however  slight.  The  voluntary  cases  are 
therefore  the  most  severe  and  take  the  longest  time  for  their  cure. 

e.  The  women  voluntarily  remain  for  long  periods,  even  as  long 
as  86  days  on  the  average  in  1873  down  to  37  days  in  1880,  when  the 
cas^s  had  become  milder.  About  20  per  cent,  left  before  being  com- 
pletely cured,  but  29  per  cent,  of  the  patients  (in  1881)  were  married 
women  and  domestic  servants  who  would  not  leave  to  go  to  prostitution. 

/•  The  deputy  chairman  gave  evidence  that  "the  Government 
"  patients  are  more  difficult  to  manage  than  the  others  because  we  cannot 
"  control  or  dismiss  them.  On  the  voluntary  side  we  can  dismiss  them, 
"  and  that  makes  a  great  difference."  This  implies  that  premature- 
dismissal  is  regarded  as  a  punishment,  not  a  boon,  by  the  voluntary 
patients. 

g,  Dublin, — Mr.  Macnamara.  Voluntary.  Cases  bad.  Mild 
cases  do  not  apply.  The  majority  left  before  complete  cure,  but  40  per 
cent,  of  the  patients  are  not  prostitutes,  and  would  naturally  be  anxious 
to  go.  Mr.  Macnamara  prefers  free  lock  hospitals,  with  inducementa 
to  women  to  remain  voluntarily,  but  with  power  to  detain  when 
necessary. 

A,  Glasgow, — ^Dr.  Patterson.  Voluntary.  Beds  at  first  too  few- 
increased  from  36  to  60  in  1870.    Never  all  required  now.    The 
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severity  and  amount  of  venereal  disease  had  diminished  in  G-lasgow 
in  recent  years.  No  case  is  ever  refused  admission.  Cases^  ^PP^y  earlier 
than  formerly.  Very  few  cases  leave  uncured.  No  trouble  in  inducing 
even  prostitutes  to  remain.  In  1871  the  directors  required  the  women 
to  sign  an  engagement  not  to  leave  before  they  were  cured,  but  that 
was  soon  abandoned  as  it  was  found  to  prevent  the  women  from 
applying  for  admission. 

t.  London  Rescue  Society*s  Hospital,  —  Mr.  Cooper.  About 
10  per  cent,  leave  uncured,  but  not  ta  go  to  prostitution.  The  average 
stay  of  the  patients  in  the  London  Be^ue  Hospital  is  74  days. 

j,  Bristol, — Lock  Hospital.  Small  and  voluntary.  About  12  per 
cent,  leave  uncured. 

k,  LiverpooL^Mr,  Lowndes.  Voluntary.  Female  beds  were  not 
filled  while  students  were  admitted  to  see  the  patients.  They  are  now 
excluded  and  the  beds  are  well  filled.  The  place  has  also  been  made 
more  attractive,  and  menial  work  (scouring  the  floors,  &c.)  is  not  now 
required  from  the  patients.  Nearly  all  are  prostitutes,  except  about 
10  or  12  per  cent,  married  women.  In  1880  about  12  per  cent,  left 
uncured,  chiefly  married  women.  Witness  wished  to  possess  the  power 
of  compulsory  detention. 

/.  Large  Workhouse  Hospitals, — ^Dr.  Nevins  had  obtained  returns 
from  80  out  of  160  of  the  largest  workhouses,  and  the  medical  officers 
say,  **with  scarcely  an  exception,"  that  the  patients  can  easily  be 
induced  to  remain  in  the  hospital  as  long  as  they  think  necessary 
without  the  employment  of  compulsory  detention.  The  witness  was 
not,  however,  allowed  to  hand  in  the  answers  or  to  complete  his 
evidence  on  the  subject  in  consequence  of  a  decision  by  a  majority 
of  the  Committee,  that  a  witness  who  had  collected  evidence  should 
not  be  permitted  to  state  the  general  result  of  the  information  so 
received. 

General  Conclusion, — Upon  the  whole  the  evidence  afforded 
sufficient  proof  that  the  system  of  free  hospitals,  attractively  equipped^ 
well  officeredj  and  "  no  case  refused  for  want  of  room  "  (the  Glasgow 
rule),  is  quite  practicable  and  completely  successful,  even  without  the 
power  of  compulsory  detention.  Taking  the  evidence  as  it  stands  it 
appears  certain  that  the  number  of  actual  prostitutes  who  would  dis- 
charge themselves  prematurely  from  hospital  for  the  purpose  of  resuming 
prostitution  is  proportionately  small,  and  probably  does  not  exceed  (even 
if  it  equals)  the  number  of  those  who,  in  places  subjected  to  the  Acts, 
now  actually  evade  registration.  These  **  clandestine "  prostitutes  ai?e 
precluded  from  hospital,  treatment  altogether,  for  the  Workhouse  autho- 
rities, in  subjected  districts  where  hospitals  certified  under  the  Acts  ace 
established,  no  longer  receive  female  venereal  cases,  except  occasionally 
from  such  hospitals. 


The  steps  that  have  been  adopted  in  past  times  and  those  which 
have   ventured    now    to    submit    for    your    consideration,  having 
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been  passed  in  review^  I  will  conclude  bj  laying  before  jou  some 
proposals  that  have  been  made  from  Austria,  France,  America,  and 
Portugal  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  the  spread  of  venereal  diseases, 
but  which  have  not  been  submitted  to  the  test  of  trial,  since  the  expe- 
rience and  failure  of  Sweden,  already  recorded.  It  will  be  for  your 
judgment  whether  they  deserve  praise  or  blame  from  this  International 
Hygienic  Congress. 

VIENNA. 

Resolution  passed  by  the  International  Medical  Congress 
IN  Vienna,  1873. 

At  the  International  Medical  Congress,  which  met  in  Vienna  in 
1873,  it  teas  resolved  that  a  proposal  should  be  submitted  to  the 
Governments  of  Europe,  to  which,  however,  it  was  feared  that  England 
would  prove  an  obstacle.  The  proposed  plan  was  to  be  rendered 
effective  by  international  treaties  between  the  different  States,  and 
among  other  points  considered  necessary  were  the  following : — Muni- 
cipal and  provincial  authorities  are  not  to  be  trusted  with  carrying 
it  out,  but  the  administration  of  the  suggested  law  throughout  the 
whole  country  is  to  be  solely  in  the  hands  of  the  Central  Government ; 
all  bodies  of  people — such  as  soldiers,  sailors,  policemen,  civil  servants 
in  the  employ  of  Govei*nment,  men  or  women  working  in  factories ^ 
domestic  servants y  and  all  concourses  of  people,  as  at  fairs^  marketSy 
pilgrimages^  &c. — are  to  be  subject  to  strict  medical  examination ;  all 
expenses  shall  be  paid  out  of  the  Gt)vernment  taxes — ^not  out  of  local 
rates — by  which  all  local  checks  upon  expenditure  and  other  local  objec- 
tions will  be  prevented ;  and  lastly,  "  a  sufficient  number  of  medical 
men  shall  be  employed  and  handsomely  paid  "  for  working  the  system. 

LYONS. 

This  was  also  a  recommendation,  in  almost  identical  words,  from 
a  commission  appointed  in  Lyons  by  the  French  Government,  to  report 
upon  the  subject  of  preventive  measures  and  regulations.  It  containe<l 
also  the  following  addition — 

That  the  keepers  of  brothels  shall  be  responsible  to  the  men 
who  frequent  them^  if  they  contract  disease^  for,  "  /*  it  not  just  that 
"  authorised  brothels  should  give  to  the  public  every  possible  security  f 
''  Is  it  not  just  that  the  mistresses  of  these  houses  should  suffer  for  their 
"  want  of  care  when  they  have  not  fulfilled  the  conditions  of  the  con- 
'^  tract  f  And  among  these  conditions  JEire  most  important  ones,  that 
"  they  shall  take  care  of  the  health  of  their  unfortunates,  and  preserve 
"  from  every  risk  the  men  who  go  to  seek  in  their  houses  pleasures 
"  reproved,  it  is  true,  by  morality,  but  not  forbidden  by  law" 

Inoculation  with  Syphius  Recommended  in  the  Vienna 

Congress. 

At  the  above  Medical  Congress  of  Vienna,  Dr.  Auzias  Turenne 
dwelt  upon  the  importance  of  inoculating  all  male  children  with 
syphilis  as  a  safeguard  against  their  contracting  it  for  themselves  in 
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future.  It  seems  scarcely  possible  to  credit  that  a  man  of  reputation 
could  seriously  propose  to  a  medical  congress  that  every  male  should  be 
saturated  with  this  loathsome  disease  in  childhood  in  order  to  save  it 
from  contracting  the  disease  in  manhood ;  and  that  an  assembly  of  edu- 
cated men  could  sit  and  patiently  listen  to  such  a  proposition  without  an 
indignant  denunciation,  and  even  without  a  protest. 

Circumcision  of  all  Aiale  children  was  recommended  to  the  same 
Congress  by  Dr.  Cohen. 

56.  AMERICAN  PROPOSITIONS. 

Made  to  the  Medical  Association  op  the  U.S.  America,  by 
Dr.  Marion  Sims,  1876;  and  by  Dr.  Gihon,  Medical 
Director-General  op  the  U.S.  Navy,  1879. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Medical  Association  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  held  in  Philadelphia  in  1876,  the  members,  numbered 
by  hundreds,  and  representing  the  medical  profession  of  the  whole  of 
the  United  States,  Dr.  Marion  Sims  proposed  that  on  every  ship  coming 
into  the  United  States  from  a  distant  port,  the  male  steerage  passengers 
should  be  compelled  to  submit  to  a  personal  examination  for  venereal 
disease ;  but  the  cahin  passengers  should  he  free.  The  sailors  before 
the  mast  must  submit  to  be  examined,  but  the  officers  should  he  free. 
The  examination  was  to  be  made  by  a  doctor,  if  there  was  one  i  but  if 
there  was  not  a  doctor,  these  free  men  and  citizens  of  various  kingdoms 
of  the  world  were  to  submit  their  persons  t6  examination  by  the 
quarantine  officer  of  the  ship.  And  if,  in  the  opinion  of  the  examiner, 
they  were  diseased,  these  free  men  were  to  be  sent  to  hospital  and  de- 
tained there  (regardless  of  their  families)  or  they  tcere  to  he  sent  hack 
to  the  country  from  whence  they  came.  And  this  proposal,  accepted 
with  acclamations  of  applause,  was  ordered  to  be  printed,  and  circulated 
gratuitously. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  same  medical  society,  held  in  New 
York  in  1879,  Dr.  Gihon,  the  medical  head  of  the  United  States 
Navy,  urged  upon  the  meeting  that  "  a  well  organised  sanitary  service, 
**  with  its  agents,  be  established  in  every  hamlet,  village,  toum,  and  city 
"  of  the  country.  Let  these  agents  find  out  the  progenitors  of  con- 
"  tagious  (venereal)  diseases,  and  having  discovered  them,  be  empowered 
"  to  isdate  and  extermincUe  them.  Let  them  track  syphilis  to  its  lair, 
^'  and,  whether  in  man  or  woman,  in  any  way  and  <U  any  cost,  let 
"  them  make  it  impossible  for  another  human  being  to  come  within  its 
"  baneful  influence.  .  .  .  There  is  an  army  of  doctors  overspread- 
"  ing  the  country,  and  annually  recruited  by  thousands.  Why  not 
'^  transform  these  men,  of  whom  so  many  idly  and  hungrily  await  the 
**  prey  stricken  down  for  them  by  disease,  into  busy  workers  keenly  on 
"  the  scent  to  avert  that  which  now  they  cannot  hut  welcome,*^  The 
reporter  adds,  that  the  applause  at  the  -  close  of  the  address  was  hearty 
and  prolonged,  and,  immediately  on  its  conclusion,  a  motion  was  unani- 
mously adopted  to  appoint  a  Committee,  with  Dr.  Gihon  for  its  chairman, 
.to  consider  the  suggestions  of  the   address,  and  report   to   the  next 
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meeting  resolutions  looking  to  the  establishing  of  a  plan  for  protection 
from  venereal  diseases. — From  the  Sanitarian^  January,  1880,  New 
York. 

[I  believe,  however,  that  the  Committee  never  reported. — J.B.N.] 

Pboposaxs  to  the  International  M^sdical  Congress  in 
London,  1881,  Section  op  State  Medicine. 

By  Dr.  Cunha  Bellem,  Lisbon,  Member  of  the  Royal 
Academy  of  Science. 
The  tyranny  of  syphilis  can  only  be  counteracted  by  the  tyranny 
of  inspection.  If  everyone  can  demand  as  a  right  that^  even  as  the 
result  of  imprtidence^  he  shall  notcontnu^  syphilis^  no  one  can  have  the 
right  to  transmit  it  to  others,  and  in  order  to  guarantee  this  liberty, 
there  is  no  other  resource  than  the  inspection  of  all  persons  suspected 
of  having  syphilis.  Syphilb  will  in  the  end  be  got  rid  of,  or  it  will  at 
least  be  banished  into  the  sanctuary  of  marrieil  life,  where  it  cannot  be 
subjected  to  any  controlling  influence. 

By  Dr.  B.  Kraus  (Vienna). 
He  believed  that  public  prostitution  could  be  effectually  con- 
trolled, provided  all  prostitutes  were  compelled  to  ply  their  trade  in 
licensed  brothels.  As  regards  clandestine  prostitution,  no  remedy  would 
be  satisfactory  short  of  an  enforced  examination  of  the  working  classes^ 
through  whom  the  disease  was  mainly  spread ;  and  a  series  of  proposi- 
tions were  laid  down  as  to  the  periodical  examination  of  artizans  in 
factoriesy  and  domestic  servants^  both  male  and  female^  the  examina- 
tion to  be  followed  by  the  issue,  free  of  cost,  of  a  certificate  of  health. 
In  this  way  only  could  persons  be  saved  from  the  risk  of  syphilis  being 
conveyed  to  their  children  by  nurses,  and  to  themselves  and  their  fami- 
lies by  means  of  infected  food,  &c.  The  remedy,  he  admitted,  was  a 
severe  one,  but  it  was  the  only  efficacious  one,  and  he  trusted  the 
Congress  would  bring  the  subject  under  the  notice  of  the  Government. 
(After  the  discussion  which  took  place  in  the  State  Medicine  Section, 
no  attempt,  however,  was  made  by  the  advocates  of  the  system  to  carry 
any  resolution  in  favour  of  B.egulation  of  Prostitution.) 

To  sum  up  these  recommendations,  the  steps  now  proposed  to 
you  are,  that — 

a.  The  St€Ue  should  urge^  perseveringly  if  necessary,  all  volun- 
tary and  poor  law  or  municipal  hospitals  to-  admit  venereal  cases, 
whether  male  or  female,^eefy  to  treatment  on  an  equal  footing  with 
all  other  forms  of  disease. 

b.  That  entrance  to  the  hospital  should  be  encouraged  rather  than 
discouraged,  so  as  to  attract  the  cases  in  their  early  stages ;  and  that  while 
the  patients  are  encouraged  and  even  urged  to  remain  until  cured,  nO' 
compulsion  whatever  should  be  employed  to  detain  them. 

c.  That  the  State  should,  if  necessary,  subsidise  beds  for  venerea^ 
cases  in  existing  hospitals,  whether  voluntary  or  under  public  control  f 
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bat  should  not  establish  separate  new  lock  hospitals.  And  in  the  case 
of  hospitals,  whether  volontarj  or  supported  bj  public  local  funds,  the 
State  should  strictly  abstain  from  anj  attempt  at  authority  in  the 
hospital,  or  interference  with  the  existing  managing  bodies. 


On  the  Sanitary  Condition  (re  Venereal  Diseases)  of  the  British 

Eome  Army  pre^dous  to  the  Contagious  Diseases  Acts,  during 

their  Operation,  and  since  their  Abolition. 

BY 

J.  BiRKBECK  Nevins,  M.D.  Lond.,  President  of  the  National  (British) 
Medical  Association  for  the  Brcpeal  of  the  Contagious  Diseases  Acts. 


In  1860,  and  for  some  years  previously,  the  amount  of  venereal 
diseases  in  the  British  Home  Army  and  Navy  was  large  and  alarming 
to  the  Administration. 

Lord  Herbert,  at  that  time  H.M.  Secretary  for  War,  appointed  a 
Commission  which  made  many  most  important  recommendations,  moral, 
social,  intellectual,  and  sanitary,  for  improving  the  character,  surround- 
ings, and  health  of  the  Army. 

These  were  carried  out  in  a  large  portion  of  the  Army  as  rapidly 
as  the  votes  in  the  Houseof  Commons  made  possible  (Evidence  of  Select 
Committee,  House  of  Commons,  1881,  Ques.  2854-8  and  2971-3), 
but  slowly  and  imperfectly,  or  not  at  all,  in  another  large  portion  of  the 
Army  (Evidence  above),  with  noteworthy  results. 

As  "  the  conditions  of  residence  in  camps  and  in  towns  are  dif- 
ferent," the  health  of  the  Army  was  at  that  time,  and  until  1867, 
recorded  in  the  Army  Beports  for  "  Camps "  (Aldershot,  Ac), 
"  Seaports  "  (Portsmouth,  Ac),  "  Arsenals  and  Dockyards  "  (Woolwich, 
Chatham,  Ac.),  **  London,"  "  Dublin,"  **  Manufacturing  Towns " 
(Manchester,  &c.),  and  about  100  "Remaining  Stations"  of  no 
specially  marked  character. 

Lord  Herbert's  improvements  were  applied  rapidly  as  above 
mentioned  to  the  **  Camps,"  "Seaports,"  and  "Dockyards,"  with  a 
reduction  of  primary  venereal  sores  in  six  years  of  28  per  cent,  in  the 
"  Camps,"  29  per  cent,  in  the  "  Seaports,"  and  38  per  cent,  in  the 
"Dockyards"  (calculated  from  the  Army  Reports,  1860-66),  before 
the  Act  of  1866  was  passed. 

The  improvements  were  applied  slowly  as  above  mentioned  to 
London,  Dublin,  and  the  manufacturing  towns,  and  on  the  average 
of  the  six  years  London  was  worse  than  at  first,  Dublin  was  the  worst 
throughout  the  whole  period,  and  the  manufacturing  towns,  which 
were  largely  diseased,  improved  only  21  per  cent,  instead  of  28,  29, 
and  38  per  cent. 
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Notwithstanding  the  above  continuous  great  improvement  the 
Contagious  Diseases  Act  of  1866  was  passed,  and  it  was  applied  to 
all  the  camps,  all  the  set^rte,  the  dockyards,  and  to  five  other  less 
important  places  £rom  the  ^*  remaining  stations,''  making  14  stations 
in  all  which  were  selected  and  put  under  the  Acts,  and  Lord  Herbert's 
improvements  were  pushed  on  more  earnestly  still  (Evidence  as  above). 

This  group  of  14  stations  had  improved  without  interruption  for 
the  six  years  before  the  Acts  were  in  existence  at  the  average  yearly 
rate  of  6  *  7  per  cent,  upon  the  original  amount  of  disease. 

On  the  other  hand,  London  (which  had  fallen  off  instead  of 
improving),  Dublin  (the  worst  station  throughout),  four  of  the  largest 
manufacturing  much  diseased  and  slowly  improving  towns,  and  one 
dockyard  were  selected  for  comparison,  and  the  number  of  14  was 
made  up  from  the  "remaining  stations."  These  14  stations  were 
not  put  under  the  Acts,  and  Lord  Herbert's  improvements  were  carried 
on  inefficiently  and' slowly  as  before  (Evidence  as  above). 

When  the  Acts  were  added  to  Lord  Herbert's  improvements,  it 
was  expected  that  the  improvement  in  health  would  be  much  more 
rapid  than  before ;  but,  instead  of  that,  it  was  reduced  to  the  average 
of  only  6  *  3  per  cent,  upon  the  remaining  amount  of  disease  for  the 
first  six  years  of  the  operation  of  the  Acts. 

The  then  Secretary  for  War,  Lord  Cardwell,  therefore  now 
endeavoured  by  punishment  to  obtain  a  more  favourable  result,  and 
accordingly  in  1873  he  stopped  the  pay  of  every  soldier  who  was  in 
hospital  for  primary  disease.  The  result  naturally  was  that  the  men 
concealed  their  disease  from  the  Army  doctors,  and  went  to  druggists 
or  to  other  soldiers  for  treatment,  and  a  large  apparent  reduction  of 
disease  immediately  took  place,  and  continued  for  three  years  at  nearly 
double  the  rate  of  the  six  years  previous  to  concealment. 

At  the  end  of  these  three  years,  however,  in  spite  of  the  Acts  and 
of  concealment  combined,  disease  commenced  to  rise  rapidly,  and  con- 
tinued to  do  so  for  four  years  at  the  rate  of  22  *  7  per  cent,  yearly, 
until  in  1879,  after  seven  years'  trial,  punishment  was  removed.  After 
this,  the  increase  in  disease  continued  for  three  years  longer,  until  its 
amount  had  much  more  than  doubled,  the  stations  being  (seven  years 
— 1875-82)  still,  however,  under  the  most  perfect  operation  of  the 
Acts. 

The  result  was  that  at  the  end  of  16  years  of  the  Acts,  primary 
disease  was  only  9  per  1,000  less  than  it  was  in  1866,  before  the  Acts 
were  in  existence,  being  an  average  improvement  of  only  0  •  65  per  cent, 
yearly,  instead  of  the  improvement  of  6  *  7  per  cent,  yearly  for  the  six 
years  previous  to  the  Acts  being  in  existence. 

In  the  middle  of  1883  the  compulsory  periodical  examinations  of 
the  women,  which  are  the  essence  of  the  Acts,  were  suspended  by  a 
resolution  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  immediately  a  most  rapid 
increase  of  disease  commenced,  and  continued  until  the  autumn  of  1884, 
when  it  ceased,  and  disease  began  to  fall.  This  large  and  sudden 
increase  was  a  cause  of  alarm  to  many  Members  of  Parliament,  who 
attributed  it — not  unnaturally  perhaps — to  suspension  of  the  Acts. 
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The  Secretary  for  Wu*,  however  (the  Marquis  of  Hartington), 
ascribed  it  in  the  House  of  Commons  to  the  return  of  the  troops  from 
Egypt,  where  they  were  much  diseased,  and  the  subsequent  Army  reports, 
1883-84,  showed  the  correctness  of  his  explanation,  for  many  of  these 
troops  stopped  in  Malta,  and  many  others  in  GKbraltar,  on  their  way  from 
Egypt,  while  the  remainder  returned  to  England.  Both  Malta  and 
GKbraltar  had  always  been  and  still  remained  under  strict  Contagious 
Diseases  Acts,  but  the  increase  in  1883  was  98  per  cent,  above  1882  in 
CKbrahar,  and  76  per  cent,  in  Malta,  while  it  was  only  higher  by  42 
per  cent,  in  England.  The  increase  continued  in  all  three  countries 
until  the  autumn  of  1884,  when  the  return  of  the  troops  ceased,  and 
disease  began  to  fall. 

Amount  and  Course  of  Primary  Venereal  Sores  in  the  14  Stations 
put  UNDER  Regulated  Prostitution  (the  Contagious  Diseases 
Acts),  from  1860  to  1889. 

The  Table  embraces  six  years  before  any  Acts,  16  years  of  their 
operation  from  1866  to  1882,  three  years  oi  suspended  Acts,  and  four 
years  of  repecded  Acts. 
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The  single  Une  indicates  Lord  Herbert's  Commission  alone  in 
operation ;  the  double  line,  the  Acts  in  addition ;  the  treble  line,  conceal- 
ment also  influencing  the  amount  of  disease ;  and  the  broken  line,  the 
altered  condition  of  suspended  and  repealed  Acts. 
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In  1886  the  Acts  were  totally  repealed^  and  in  the  five  jears  since 
1884  (to  1889,  the  latest  year  recorded)  there  has  been  an  unbroken 
continuous  fall  in  primary  disease  of  7*8  per  cent,  yearly  in  the 
14  stations  formerly  under  the  alleged  protection  of  the  Acts  instead  of 
the  continuous  rise  of  22*7  per  cent,  yearly  during  the  last  seven  years 
of  their  operation.  The  fall  in  disease  has  not  been  so  rapid  in  any 
period  of  the  Acts  as  it  has  been  during  the  five  years  since  their 
suspension  and  repeal. 

Throughout  this  paper  primary  venereal  sores  (called  always 
primary  "syphillis"  in  the  Navy  reports)  have  alone  been  spoken 
of,  for  it  was  acknowledged  in  every  Army  report  that  the  Acts  had 
produced  no  improvement  in  gonorrhoea  in  the  stations  under  the  Acts 
compared  with  those  not  under  them,  until  concealment  of  disease  com- 
menced, and  in  the  Navy  gonorrhoea  rose  steadily  in  amount  from 
20  per  1,000  in  1886  to  78  per  1,000  in  1882,  the  las  year  of  the  Acts, 
and  its  severity  also  increased  from  an  average  duration  of  17  days  per 
case  at  first  to  27  clays  per  case  at  last. 

Secondary  syphilis  was  never  computed  for  the  subjected  stations 
as  compared  with  the  unsubjected  ones  because  the  place  where  the 
primary  was  contracted  was  always  uncertain.  On  the  average  of  the 
whole  16  years  of  the  Acts  the  amount  was,  however,  higher  in  the 
Army  as  a  whole  by  one-thirteenth  than  it  was  in  1866,  when  the  Act 
was  passed,  so  that  the  Acts  have  produced  no  benefit  to  the  community 
as  a  whole  in  this  constitutional  and  hereditary  form  of  disease. 

Comparative  Amount  of  Disease  in  the  Stations 

NOT  under  the  Acts. 

The  troops  in  the  Home  Army  not  put  under  the  Acts  were  nearly 

half  the  Army,  and  they  were  distributed  throughout  the  whole  country 

in  about  120  stations,  in  the  largest  towns  as  well  as  in  smaller  country 

places. 

It  has  been  already  shown  how  14  of  these  120  stations  were 
^^  selected "  for  comparison  with  the  14  stations  under  the  Acts,  and 
their  amount  of  disease  was  unquestionably  much  higher  than  that  in 
the  subjecteil  stations.  But  the  other  hundred  (more  or  less)  stations 
contained  more  troops  than  the  selected  ones,  and  they  were  never 
mentioned  in  the  Army  reports  at  all  until  1875 ;  nor  was  it  possible 
to  learn  the  amount  of  disease  in  them  until  1885,  when  a  return  was 
ordered  by  the  House  of  Commons  (Parliamentary  Paper  325,  CoL  19, 
6th  August  1885),  which  showed  the  amount  of  disease  in  these  pre* 
viously  "  rejected  "  stations,  from  1860  to  the  date  of  the  Betum,  and 
the  result  was  as  follows  : — 

Primary  venereal  sores  in  the  14  stations  under  the  Acts,  the 
100  '^  rejected "  stations  not  under  them,  and  the  14  stations  always 
"  selected  "  for  comparison  not  under  them,  for  the  whole  period  of  the 
Acts  (omitting  the  years  of  concealment  of  disease)  : — 

14  Stations,  under  the  Acts,  average  ratio  70  per  1,000  men. 
100  Stations,    not    under    Acts,  previously    "  rejected "    from 
comparison,  average  ratio  74  per  1,000  men. 
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14  Stations,  not  under  Acts,  but  always  "  selected  "  for  com- 
parison,  average  ratio  136  per  1,000  men. 

The  14  stations  put  under  the  Acts,  and  specially  favoured  both 
beforehand  and  also  afterwards  as  already  mentioned,  can  show  barely 
an  advantage  over  the  100  rejected  stations  not  under  them,  while  the 
group  of  14  containing  the  specially  bad  and  from  the  first  neglected 
stations  already  described,  were  "  selected  "  and  have  always  been  used 
for  comparison  to  show  the  alleged  injurious  effect  of  the  absence  of 
Acts,  and  of  that  alone. 

The  sanitary  results  above  shown  previous  to  the  existence  of  the 
Acts,  during  their  operation,  and  since  their  repeal,  afford  no  grounds 
for  desiring  their  restoration  or  for  attributing  benefit  to  them  during 
their  continuance. 

What  Influence  has  the  Eepeal  of  the  Contagious  Diseases 
Acts  had  upon  the  Health  of  the  Civil  Population? 

There  are  no  known  data  for  answering  this  question  as  to  the 
general  community;  but  there  is  one  class  of  young  men  respecting 
whose  health  there  is  official  information,  viz.,  the  Army  recruits. 

These  youths  are  collected  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  and  they 
are  of  an  age  and  in  circumstances  that  would  render  them  specially 
liable  to  be  influenced  by  any  condition  likely  to  affect  sexual  diseases 
favourably  or  unfavourably.  They  number  about  40,000  or  50,000  a 
year,  and  are  carefully  examined  medically  before  being  finally  accepted. 
Any  disease  for  which  they  may  be  rejected  is  recorded  in  the  Army 
reports  year  by  year,  and  these  reports  show  the  following  results  for 
the  last  four  years  during  the  operation  of  the  Acts,  and  for  the  last  ^\^ 
jeOTS  since  they  have  been  repealed : — 

Hecruits  rejected  for  syphilis^  per  1,000  recruits  : — 
1879  to  1883,  with  Acts,  average  10 '1  per  1,000. 
1885  to  1889,  without  Acts,  average  only  81  per  1,000 
an  improvement  of  19*8  per  cent,  since  the  repeal  of  the  Acts. 

Bejeeted  for  *^ impaired  canstitution"  which  is  so  often  the  result 
of  sexual  misconduct : — 

1879  to  1883,  average  8  '67  per  1000. 
1885  to  1889,  average  only  6*01  per  1,000. 
an  improvement  of  30*  7  per  cent,  since  the  repeal  of  the  Acts. 

So  far,  therefore,  the  only  available  evidence  shows  that  the  repeal 
of  the  Acts  has  not  been  followed  by  injury  to  the  public  health  but 
rather  by  improvement. 

Deaths. 

Stress  has  lately  been  laid  upon  some  changes  in  the  mortality 
from  sjTphilis  which  are  claimed  as  telling  in  favour  of  the  Acts.  Any 
inferences  from  the  deaths  from  this  disease  are  surrounded  by  fallacies 
and  doubts,  for  the  deaths  per  million  of  population  are  so  few  that 
two  or  three  more  or  fewer  make  a  sensible  difference.  There  has  also 
X    p.  2009.  p 
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been  a  great  change  in  recent  years  in  the  views  of  the  medical  pro- 
fession as  to  syphilis  causing  death  where  formerly  it  was  not  thought 
of  as  the  cause.  The  deaths  fluctuate  largely  from  year  to  year  in  the 
individual  districts,  and  the  Begistrar-deneral  has  never  recorded  the 
deaths  from  syphilis  in  the  towns  under  Acts,  and  in  other  large  towns 
without  them,  so  as  to  enable  a  comparison  to  be  made  between  different 
periods  and  different  towns.  Lastly,  as  death  from  syphilis  does  not 
generally  occur  until  many  years  after  infection,  it  is  impossible  to 
know  whether  the  disease  was  contracted  in  the  same  town,  or  even  in 
the  same  part  of  the  world  in  which  the  death  occurred. 

London,  however,  with  its  large  population,  and  England  with  its 
29,000,000,  are  always  recorded,  and  the  following  results  may  be  taken 
for  what  they  are  worth  : — 

Deaths  per  1,000,000  of  population  in  England  as  a  whole  : — 

7  years  before  the  Contagious  Diseases  Acts,  average  68  pa* 
1,000,000. 
16  years  of  Contagious  Diseases  Acts,  average  84*  per  1,000,000. 

6  years  since  Acts  ceased,  average  76  per  1,000,000. 
showing  a  considerable  fall  since  the  Acts  were  terminated. 

Deaths  per  1,000,000  in  London  (never  under  the  Acts)  : — 

7  years  before  the  Acts       -  -    average  119*5  per  million 
16  years  of  operation  of  the  Acts     -        „         132*3        „ 

6  years  since  the  Acts  ceased  in  1883      „         117*7        „ 
Again  a  fall  in  mortality  since  the  Acts  ceased,  and  a  large  one. 
Prom  these  two  results  it  appears  that  after  six  years'  experience 
London,  and  England  as  a  whole,  have  not  so  far  suffered  from  the 
repeal  of  the  Acts ;  but  it  is  not  safe  to  draw  a  wider  conclusion  than 
this  at  present. 

No  Reduction  oi'  Hereditary  Mobtaltty  from  Syphilis 

DURING  THE    OPERATION  OP  THE  ACTS. 

The  most  authentic  and  reliable  information  in  possession  of  the 
medical  profession  and  of  the  public  on  this  point  is  given  by- 
Mr.  Humphries  (at  that  time  senior  clerk  in  the  Statistical  Department 
in  Somerset  House),  who  published  a  communication  on  the  subject  in 
the  British  Medical  Journal  in  July  1876.  The  Acts  had  at  that 
time  been  10  years  in  operation.  Mr.  Humphries  had  access,  from  his 
official  position  in  the  Registrar-General's  Office,  to  details  to  which  the 
public  has  no  access,  and  his  communication  was  expressly  upon  the 
sanitary  results  of  the  Acts  in  the  places  themselves  to  whidi  they  had 
been  applied — not  to  some  assumed  area  20  or  30  miles  surrounding 
those  places.  He  there  says  definitely  that  there  was  no  reduction  in 
the  mortality  from  hereditary  syphilis  in  the  stations  under  the  Acts, 
This  statement  is  of  unusual  importance,  for  it  is,  we  believe,  the  only 

*  It  was  about  the  beginniiig  of  this  period  that  the  change  commenced  in 
medical  opinion  as  to  syphiUs  causing  death.  The  Registrar-General  freqaentlj 
commented  upon  it  as  probably  influencing  the  apparent  great  increase  of 
Bortahtj. 
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digtinct  evidence  on  tbe  subject  accessible  to  the  public^  The  B^strar* 
G^eral's  returns  do  not  classify  the  deaths  from  infantile  s^hilis  in 
the  separate  towns,  and  there  are  no  official  data  with  which  we  are 
acquainted  that  assist  in  showing  whether  infantile  mortality  has 
increased  or  diminished  in  the  stations  formerly  under  the  Acts  since 
their  practical  abolition  in  1883. 


^--•♦•--^ 


On  the  Duty  of  the  State  with  respect  to  the  spread  of 
Venereal  Disease. 


BY 


J.  HoLROYDE,  M.R.C.S.,  D.P.H.,  Medical  Officer  of  Health  for 

Chatham. 


In  approaching  the  subject  of  State  regulation  of  venereal  diseases 
I  will  first  of  all  briefly  relate  the  history  of  legislation  on  this  point. 
The  first  Contagious  Diseases  Act,  for  the  prevention  of  contagious 
diseases  at  certain  naval  and  military  stations,  was  passed  in  1864. 
This  Act  was  of  temporary  duration,  and  in  1866  was  superseded  by 
a  permanent  Act,  the  provisions  of  which,  although  slightly  amended  in 
1868-6^75,  remained  in  force  until  the  abolition  of  the  compulsory 
clauses  in  May  1883,  and  the  total  repeal  of  the  Acts  in  the  year  1884. 
The  substance  of  the  Act  was  as  follows : — Certified  hospitals  for  the 
reception  of  women  suffering  from  venereal  diseases  were  established  at 
the  stations  named  in  the  Acts  (14  in  number),  and  an  inspector  of 
hospitals  was  appointed  for  each  place.  In  cases  of  well-proved 
prostitution  a  woman  was  compelled  to  appear  before  the  medical 
officer,  and  if  found  to  be  suffering  from  disease  could  be  detained  for 
three  months,  or  until  cured.  Insubordination,  or  refusal  to  be 
examined  was  made  penal,  and  keepers  of  houses  of  ill-fame  who 
knowingly  harboured  any  woman  suffering  from  disease,  were  subject 
to  fines  or  imprisonment  at  the  discretion  of  the  justices. 

The  subject  was  exhaustively  inquired  into  by  a  special  commission,, 
which,  after  sitting  for  four  years  completed  its  inquiries  in  1882,  and 
which,  reporting  on  the  evidence  before  it,  was  strongly  in  favour  of 
the  retention  of  the  Contagious  Diseases  Acts  in  our  ganison  towns^ 
The  House  d  Commons,  however,  voted  against  this  recommendation^^ 
abolishing  the  compulsory  clauses  in  1883,  and  finally  repealing  the 
Act  in  1 884 ;  and  at  that  time  it  was  prophesied  by  the  supporters  of 
these  Acts  that  certain  definite  results  would  follow  their  repeal,  viz. : — 
An  increase  of  disease  in  the  Army  and  Navy,  increased  disease  and 
suffering  amongst  the  unfortunate  women  who  had  been  under  the  control 
of  the  Acts,  and  also  an  increase  of  general  immorality,  and  of  juvenile 
prostitution.    Have  these  prophecies  been  fulfilled  ?     The  experience  of 

p  2 
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a  Ifli^e  garrison  town  which  has  been  under  the  operation  of  the 
Contagious  Diseases  Acts,  and  thereby  affords  means  of  comparison 
between  its  condition  prior  to  and  since  their  repeal,  will  supply  an 
answer ;  and  I  will  as  briefly  as  possible  endeavour  to  place  before  you 
the  results  of  my  observations  and  inquiries  in  the  Chatham  district, 
and  to  indicate  the  conclusions  I  have  formed  as  the  result  of  these 
observations.  It  is  generally  admitted  in  the  town  of  Chatham  that 
since  the  repeal  of  the  Contagious  Diseases  Acts  there  has  been  great 
increase  in  the  number  of  prostitutes,  and  especially  of  juvenile 
prostitutes,  and  there  is  a  very  strong  feeling  amongst  many  of  the 
leading  inhabitants  that  a  retrograde  step  was  taken  when  the  Acts 
were  abolished.  Besides  the  good  which  the  Acts  did  by  restraining 
the  vicious  tendencies  of  many  females,  and  by  checking  the  spread  of 
venereal  disease  amongst  those  who  had  already  embraced  prostitution 
as  a  means  of  livelihood,  there  were  great  facilities  for  reclaiming  fallen 
women,  and  through  the  influences  brought  to  bear  on  many  of  these 
poor  creatures  during  their  period  of  detention  in  the  lock  hospital, 
a  considerable  number  were  rescued  from  their  degraded  existence  and 
were  put  in  the  way  of  leading  honest  and  respectable  lives. 

Since  the  repeal  of  the  Acts  there  is  much  greater  difficulty  both 
in  getting  hold  of  the  women,  and  in  bringing  counter  influences  to 
bear  upon  them,  and  the  chief  reason  why  these  influences  so  often 
result  in  failure  is  the  absence  of  power  to  detain,  so  as  to  bring  in  the 
aid  of  time  to  the  work  of  reclamation.  The  only  place  in  the  district 
set  apart  specially  for  the  rescue  work  is  a  small  shelter  supported  by  the 
Rochester  Diocesan  Ladies  Association,  in  which  girls  are  voluntarily 
received  and  kept,  when  their  physical  condition  allows,  until  such  time 
as  they  can  be  sent  away  to  homes.  There  are  only  three  beds  in  the 
shelter,  but  very  often  they  are  empty  for  several  days  together,  and 
hoih  the  matron  and  ladies  who  are  interested  in  the  work  bitterly 
Tegret  the  absence  of  powers  of  detention.  The  matron  of  this  shelter 
who  is  intimately  acquainted  with  the  unfortunate  class,  says  that  there 
is  no  doubt  that  a  large  increase  of  prostitution  has  taken  place  since 
the  repeal  of  the  Contagious  Diseases  Acts,  and  that  a  very  large  pro- 
portion are  young  girls,  whilst  there  is  also  a  large  amount  of  clandestine 
prostitution  among^  many  females  who  ostensibly  lead  respectable  lives, 
but  whose  morality  would  be  better  if  the  deterrent  influence  of  the 
Acts  still  existed.  My  informant  also  states  that  a  considerable  number 
4>f  the  girls  who  come  into  her  hands  are  diseased,  and  volunteered  the 
premark  that  she  knew  of  quite  200  such,  many  of  them  under  16  years  of 
age ;  and  that  although  they  are  prevailed  upon  in  some  instances  to  go 
under  treatment  in  the  workhouse  infirmary,  they  seldom  continue  that 
treatment  until  cured,  and  in  the  majority  of  cases  return  to  their 
oalling  whilst  suffering  from  disease.  With  respect  to  the  ages  of  many 
of  these  prostitutes,  the  following  information  taken  from  the  record  of 
work  at  the  shelter  is  interesting  as  corroborating  the  general  impression 
that  juvenile  prostitution  is  getting  more  prevalent.  The  first  entry 
in  the  book  is  in  January  1886,  and  since  that  period  137  females  have 
been  received  into  the  shelter,  and  out  of  this  number  79,  or  58  per 
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ceut.y  were  under  21  years  of  age.     The  number  admitted  at  different 
ages  from  12  to  20  years  was  as  follows  : — 


Age. 

Number  admitted. 

12 

1 

13 

2 

14 

8 

15 

8 

16 

17 

17 

17 

18 

5 

19 

15 

20 

U 

Total 


.    79 


Giving  an  average  age  of  16  years  to  58  per  cent,  of  these  prostitutes. 

The  police  who  are  employed  in  hunting  up  truant  sailors  and 
marines,  and  whose  duty  takes  them  into  the  various  haunts  of  prosti- 
tutes, state  that  the  condition  of  the  town  is  far  worse  than  when  the 
Contagious  Diseases  Acts  were  in  force ;  that  not  only  are  there  more 
brothels  and  prostitutes,  but  as  one  of  the  men  phrased  it  "  they  are  a 
far  dirtier  lot  than  in  the  old  times."  During  the  operation  of  the  Acts 
these  men  were  practically  acquainted  with  every  brothel  in  the  town, 
now  they  are  constantly  finding  out  fresh  ones,  and  say  there  are  many 
they  do  not  know  of ;  and  as  their  daily  duty  has  for  many  years  lain 
amongst  the  haunts  of  soldiers  and  sailors,  no  one  can  be  better  qualified 
than  they  are  to  judge  of  the  amount  of  prostitution  in  the  district. 

In  a  letter  dated  June  16th,  1891-*the  Stipendiary  Magistrate  for 
Chatham  and  Sheemess  writes  :— 

"  You  ask  for  my  views,  as  Stipendiary  Magistrate  for  Chatham  and 
Sheemess,  on  the  effects  of  the  repeal  of  the  Contagious  Diseases 
(Women's)  Acts,  with  special  reference  to  juvenile  prostitution.  I  am- 
not  able  to  give  you  any  lengthy  details,  I  give  therefore  a  general 
opinion  only.  I  may  say  that  individually  and  for  private  reasons,  no 
one  could  be  more  glad  than  I  was  to  be  rid  of  the  cases  arising  under 
these  Acts.  I  hated  such  cases  with  a  hatred  greater  than  I  felt  for  any 
other  class  of  cases.  Nevertheless,  looking  at  the  matter  on  public 
grounds,  I  am  persuaded  that  the  Acts  were  beneficial  in  the  districts 
where  I  have  to  administer  justice,  and  that  prostitution  with  all  its  - 
train  of  evil  consequences  is  far  more  rife  than  it  was,  disease  is  more 
frequent,  and  especially,  juvenile  prostitution,  notwithstanding  what  is^ 
known  as  Mr.  Stead's  Act,  is  far  more  common.  This  last  saddening 
feature  has  been  before  me  only  too  frequently  of  late,  both  at  Chatham, 
and  Sheemess." 

I  remain. 

Yours  faithfully, 

E.  J.  Athawes, 
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The  feeling  amongst  the  members  of  the  Local  Board  of  Health, 
and  of  the  Medway  Board  of  Guardians,  has  consistently  been  in  favour 
of  the  Acts,  and  has  been  publicly  shown  as  follows  : — 

In  a  letter  dated  April  17, 1885,  and  forwarded  to  the  Prime  Minister, 
after  being  signed  unanimously  by  the  members  of  the  Local  Board  of 
Health,  attention  was  drawn  to  the  increase  of  juvenile  prostitution  in 
the  district,  in  consequence  it  was  alleged  of  the  repeal  of  the  Acts,  and 
application  was  made  for  a  renewal  of  the  compulsory  provisions  of 
these  Acts. 

In  a  letter  dated  November  30,  1886,  written  by  the  Chairman  of 
the  Medway  Board  of  Guardians,  and  unanimously  approved  by  that 
body,  to  the  principal  medical  officer  of  the  district — ^who  had  requested 
information  for  the  general  commanding  as  to  whether  the  local 
authorities  were  inclined  or  proposed  to  take  any  steps  for  continuing 
the  use  of  the  lock  hospital  at  the  expense  of  the  ratepayers — the 
following  points  are  noticeable  : — 

"  While  deeply  regretting  the  immense  harm  done  to  the  community 
by  the  abrogation  of  the  Contagious  Diseases  Acts,  the  guardians  feel 
that  from  various  causes  it  would  be  inadvisable  to  continue  the  hospital, 
which  in  their  opinion  would  be  comparatively  useless  without  those 
compulsory  powers  of  admission,  and  detention  which  constituted  the 
very  pivot  of  the  numerous  benefits  which  resulted  from  the  quiet 
unobtrusive  working  of  the  late  Acts,  as  without^  such  powers  many 
women  sent  from  other  parts  of  the  district  would  leave  the  hospital 
before  being  cured,  and  would  remain  in  Chatham  to  intensify  the  evils 
from  which  the  town  is  at  present  suffering." 

In  conclusion,  the  guardians  expressed  deep  regret  at  the  mistake 
made  in  the  abrogation  of  the  late  Contagious  Diseases  Acts. 

On  March  16,  1886,  Canon  Jelf,  the  then  Bector  of  Chatham, 
wrote  a  letter  which  was  quoted  in  the  House  of  Commons  by  the  late 
Mr.  Cavendish  Bentiuck.  This  letter  stated  that  since  the  suspension 
of  the  Acts  the  following  results  noted  by  persons  well  qualified  to 
judge  had  occurred : — 

1.  An  increase  of  juvenile  prostitution. 

2.  An  increase  of  illegitimacy. 

3.  An  increase  of  physical  disease  in  its  worst  form. 

4.  Solicitation  in  the  streets  more  frequent. 

5.  Many  respectable  girls  are  not  deterred  as  formerly. 

Thus  far  my  remarks  have  tended  to  show  that  since  the  repeal  of 
the  Contagious  Diseases  Act<»,  there  has  l>een  a  general  increase  of 
prostitution  in  the  district ;  now  for  the  effect  of  this  increase.  With 
regard  to  the  amount  of  disease  existing  amongst  prostitutes,  at  present 
no  exact  data  can  be  obtained,  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  Ls  vt-ry 
considerable.  Many  of  these  women  when  they  become  too  ill  to  any 
longer  ply  their  trade,  seek  refuge  in  the  Medway  Union  Infirmary ; 
but  as  soon  as  they  are  a  little  better  they  go  off  again,  and  will  rarely 
stay  sufficiently  long  for  a  cure  to  take  place.  As  further  bearing  on 
the  assertion  that  juvenile  prostitution  has  increased,  it  is  no  uncommon 
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thing  for  girls  of  14  or  15  years  of  age  to  be  under  treatment  in  this 
institution  both  for  gonorrhcea  and  for  primary  syphilis. 

It  is  my  experience,  and  also  the  experience  of  many  of  my  brother 
practitioners,  and  of  chemists  who  do  a  prescribing  trade,  that  since 
the  repeal  of  the  Contagious  Diseases  Acts,  there  is  a  much  larger 
number  of  cases  both  of  gonorrhcea  and  of  primary  sores  amongst  young 
men  of  the  civil  population. 

But  the  most  important  information  on  this  head,  because  it  is 
absolutely  unimpeachable  on  the  score  of  accuracy,  is  the  information 
supplied  by  the  Army  Medical  Reports  as  to  the  number  of  admissions 
from  venereal  diseases  prior  and  subsequent  to  the  repeal  of  the  Acts ; 
and  these  reports  at  once  make  apparent  the  fact  that  the  compulsory 
examination,  and  detention  when  diseased,  of  the  prostitute  had  a  most 
salutary  effect  on  the  health  and  efficiency  of  the  soldier.  The  statistics 
which  are  here  appended  relate  solely  to  the  Chatham  district,  and  for 
them  I  am  indebted  to  the  courtesy  of  the  principal  medical  officer  of 
the  district. 

The  Chatham  military  district  includes  Gravesend  and  Sheerness, 
but  since  the  year  1888  it  has  included  Shoeburyness  and  Maidstone, 
and  is  now  called  the  Thames  district. 

I  have  in  the  accompanying  table  left  out  the  two  last-named 
places,  which  only  have  a  few  men,  and  are  of  no  value  for  comparative 
purposes.  The  figures,  therefore,  relate  to  Chatham,  Sheerness,  and 
Gravesend,  which  I  shall  speak  of  as  the  Cliatham  district,  and  show 
the  ratio  of  admissions  per  thousand  of  strength  both  from  gonorrhcea 
and  primary  syphilis  during  each  year  from  1880  to  1890,  inclusive. 


Table  showing  the  Number  of  Admissions,  and  Ratios  per  1,000,  from 
Primary  Syphilis  and  Gonorrhoea  in  the  Chatham  District,  from 
1880  to  1890,  inclusive. 


Statiou. 

Strength. 

Rates  per  1,000. 

Year. 

Primary 
Syphilis. 

Gonorrhoea. 

Primary 
Sjrphiiis. 

Gonorrhoea. 

1880 

Chathftm 

4,031 

250 

397 

6201 

•8*48 

1881 

»» 

8»784 

238 

368 

6310 

97-25 

1882 

,. 

4403 

282 

416 

71-16 

101-38 

188S 

>» 

3,002 

253 

809 

84-30 

102-90 

18S4 

»» 

8,150 

445 

420 

141-80 

133-30 

1886 

., 

3.395 

461 

361 

13580 

IA6'30 

1886 

w 

3,334 

304 

814 

in. -18 

94*50 

1887 

M 

3,511 

327 

387 

93- 14 

110-23 

1888 

»> 

3,710 

857 

382 

96-12 

102-97 

1889            -       . 

»» 

3,497 

365 

342 

104-37 

96-07 

1890 

M 

3,777 

346 

305 

91-60 

80-76 
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The  average  ratio  of  admissions  for  primary  syphilis  during  the 
four  years,  1880-83,  was  70*16  per  1,000  of  strength;  whilst  the 
average  for  the  next  period  of  four  years,  1884-87,  when  the  Acts 
were  repealed,  was  115-33  per  1,000  of  strength;  or  if  we  take 
the  seven  years  succeeding  the  repeal  of  the  Acts,  we  find  the  average 
ratio  to  be  107*66  per  100.  In  the  one  case  there  is  an  increase  of 
45*  17  per  1,000,  and  in  the  other  an  increase  of  37 '50  per  1,000. 

The  average  ratio  of  admissions  from  gonorrhoea  during  the  four 
years,  1880-83,  was  100  per  1,000  of  strength,  and  for  the  next  period 
of  four  years,  1884-87,  was  111*08,  or  for  the  seven  years  succeeding 
the  repeal  of  the  Acts  103*30  per  1,000. 

The  admissions  from  gonorrhoea  have  been  of  a  much  more 
fluctuating  character  than  the  admissions  from  primary  venereal  sores, 
and,  generally  speaking,  gonorrhoea  does  not  seem  to  have  been  so 
readily  affected  by  the  Acts.  Another  reason  is  that  a  very  large 
number  of  men  who  contract  gonorrhoea  do  not  come  under  the  obser- 
vation of  the  Army  surgeon,  but  are  privately  treated  at  chemists'  shops 
or  elsewhere.  In  a  paper  read  before  the  Statistical  Society  in  January 
1891,  on  the  operation  of  the  Contagious  Diseases  Acts,  the  statistical 
aspect  of  the  question  is  fully  entered  into,  and,  as  my  paper  is  based 
purely  on  local  experience,  I  have  preferred  to  confine  my  figures  to 
local  results.  It  is  evident  from  the  above  statement  that  when  the 
compulsor}'  clauses  of  the  Contagious  Diseases  Acts  were  withdrawn 
in  1883,  there  was  a  great  increase  in  the  number  of  admissions  in  the 
military  hospitals,  an  increase  which  was  due  to  the  increased  amount 
of  disease  amongst  prostitutes  consequent  on  the  withdrawal  of  the 
benefits  conferred  on  this  class  of  women  by  the  State  Lock  Hospital. 
It  may  be  said  by  opponents  of  legislation  for  this  class  of  disease, 
that  the  tremendous  increase  of  disease  amongst  soldiers  which  imme- 
diately followed  the  repeal  of  the  Acts  was  not  continued,  and  that  at 
the  present  time  the  figures  are  smaller  than  in  that  period;  but, 
although  the  figures  are  smaller,  still  the  lowest  ratio  is  considerably 
higher  than  the  highest  occurring  before  repeal,  and  I  believe  the  true 
explanation  of  this  decrease  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  there  is 
more  clandestine  prostitution,  more  seduction  of  young  girls — in  fact, 
immorality  is  not  confined  to  bond  fide  prostitutes.  Girls  who,  as  I 
have  said  previously,  were  deterred  by  the  Acts,  now  frequent  music- 
halls,  public-houses,  dancing  saloons,  and  other  questionable  resort**, 
and  the  consequence  is  that  although  they  do  not  in  many  cases  openlv 
practise  prostitution,  still  they  are  not  virtuous ;  and  the  fact  of  there 
being  more  unchecked  immorality  in  the  town  prevents  manv  of  the 
men  from  associating  with  the  bond  fide  prostitutes,  with  th^  result 
tliat  while  there  is  thus  a  lessening  of  <lisease  there  is  a  considerable 
increase  of  general  immorality. 

I  do  not  think  that  even  the  most  determined  of  the  opponent^  of  the 
Contagious  Diseases  Acts  can  gainsay  the  connexion  which  undoubtedly 
exists  between  their  repeal,  and  the  increase  of  non-efficiency  amongst 
the  military  from  venereal  disease ;  and  in  the  main  these  statistics  are 
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probably  a  fair  indication  of  the  amount  of  disease  among  the  celibate 
portion  of  the  civil  population. 

One  objection  to  State  interference  with  this  class  of  disease  is  that 
it  is  legalising  vice,  and  as  it  were  encouraging  men  to  immorality  from 
a  knowledge  of  the  fact  that  certain  women  of  loose  character  were 
officially  sanctioned  free  from  disease ;  but  even  if  this  assertion  were 
true,  and  I  do  not  think  it  is  true,  it  is  equally  true  that  the  Acts  had  a 
deterrent  influence  on  many  females,  preventing  them  from  leading 
immoral  lives,  and  that  they  had  a  decided  influence  for  good  both  on 
the  manners  and  habits  of  the  class  of  women  who  were  brought  under 
their  operation. 

Then,  again,  there  is  another  objection,  that  we  are  interfering  with 
the  liberty  of  the  subject ;  but  if  prostitution  is  a  dangerous  calling,  and 
nobody  denies  that  it  is,  then  it  is  quite  as  reasonable  Jto  safeguard 
such  a  calling  by  proper  control  as  it  is  in  the  case  of  any  other  dangerous 
trade.  Let  me  here  remark  that  I  am  no  believer  in  the  possibility  of 
stamping  out  prostitution,  which  has  always  existed,  and  always  will 
exist ;  and  while  granting  that  much  may  be  done  by  means  calculated 
to  promote  continence,  such  as  the  influence  of  pure  literature,  the 
assiduous  cultivation  of  the  bodily  and  mental  powers,  and  the  practice 
of  temperance,  still  over  and  above  the  moral  evils  of  prostitution  there 
are  graver  ones  of  a  physical  character,  which  not  only  affect  the  health 
of  the  present  generation,  but  become  a  serious  legacy  to  succeeding 
generations ;  and  it  is  our  duty  as  sanitarians,  in  the  interest  of  the  public 
health,  to  point  out  these  dangers,  and  to  use  our  influence  in  order  to 
obtain  some  measure  of  State  control  which  will  render  it  as  penal  for 
a  woman  to  ply  a  dangerous  calling,  when  suffering  from  a  loathsome 
disease,  as  it  would  be  if  she  exposed  herself  in  the  streets  when  suffering 
from  small-pox  or  scarlet  fever. 

We  have  recently  had  Acts  for  the  compulsory  notification  of 
various  infectious  diseases,  and  these  are  diseases  in  which  as  a  rule  one 
attack  confers  immunity  for  the  rest  of  life.  In  this  respect  they 
resemble  syphilis ;  but  the  latter  disease  is  far  worse  in  its  effects  than 
any  of  the  diseases  alluded  to,  because  not  only  does  its  power  of 
spreading  and  of  developing  fresh  symptoms  remain  when  the  initial 
lesion  is  past,  but  it  is  a  malady  capable  of  hereditary  transmission,  while 
itg  effects  are  often  spread  over  a  period  of  many  years  affecting  everj 
organ  and  tissue  in  the  body ;  and  I  submit  that  on  the  ground  of 
prevention  of  disease  alone  it  is  our  duty  to  protest  against  the  present 
method  of  doing  nothing  to  check  the  ravages  of  a  disease  so  far- 
reaching  in  its  effects. 

To  sum  up  the  experience  of  Chatham,  where  we  have  had  the 
great  advantage  of  comparing  results  as  to  the  effect  of  State  regulation 
of  venereal  disease  and  of  the  absence  of  such  regulations,  the  following 
points  present  themselves : — 

Ist. — ^That  the  effect  of  the  repeal  of  the  Contagious  Diseases  Acts 
has  been  to  largely  increase  the  number  of  prostitutes,  and 
especially  of  juvenile  prostitutes. 

2nd.— That  the  general  character  of  the  women  is  worse. 
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3rd.— That  a  very  large  number  are  diseased. 

4th. — That  the  amount  of  venereal  disease  in  the  garrison  has 
increased ;  and  that  although  exact  information  is  not 
obtainable,  there  is  strong  presumptive  evidence  that  disease 
is  more  rife  amongst  the  civil  population. 

With  these  facts  before  us  there  is  little  difficulty  in  coming  to  the 
conclusion  that  whatever  moral  objections  might  be  raised  to  a  State 
regulation  of  prostitution  there  can  be  no  objection  to  it  as  a  measure  of 
sanitation,  and  it  is  chiefly  on  sanitary  grounds  that  the  question  is 
discussed  at  a  gathering  of  this  description.  We  are  met  here  not  to 
enforce  morality,  but  to  prevent  disease,  and  I  am  strongly  of  opinion 
that  State  interference  is  necessary  both  in  the  interests  of  present  and 
future  generations.  From  my  own  observations  on  the  working  of  the 
Contagious  Diseases  Acts  I  saw  nothing  to  object  to,  and  should 
welcome  their  re-enactment,  being  convinced  that  they  were  right  both 
morally,  religiously,  and  hygienically. 

Before  their  introduction  in  1862,  it  was  publicly  stated  by  the 
then  rector  of  Chatham,  the  late  Canon  Joseph,  that  there  were  over 
300  women  on  the  town.  In  June  1882  this  number  had  been  so 
reduced  that  there  were  only  153  on  the  register. 

A  lady  who  has  taken  great  interest  in  rescue  work,  and  who  was 
allowed  to  visit  the  Lock  Hospital  whenever  she  chose,  wrote  as  follows, 
alluding  to  the  working  of  the  Acts  : — 

"  Many  girls  were  rescued,  and  those  who  returned  to  their  old 
way  of  life  were  more  decently  conducted  and  of  improved  demeanour. 
The  provisions  of  these  Acts  brought  influences  to  bear  on  a  class  which 
could  not  be  reached  in  any  other  way,  because  many  of  these  women, 
even  if  found,  were  often  in  a  state  of  semi-intoxication,  which  makes 
appeal  fruitless.  Under  the  calm  restraining  influence  of  hospital  life, 
many,  who  at  first  were  bold  and  defiant,  became  gradually  more 
sobered  and  docile,  more  ready  to  listen  to  appeals,  and  to  embrace 
means  of  leaving  their  hateful  mode  of  life." 

These  remarks  show  that  not  only  were  the  Acts  beneficial  to  the 
health  of  the  community,  but  that  the  welfare  of  the  unfortunate  women 
was  promoted  by  them  ;  and  in  connexion  with  this  phase  of  the  subject, 
T  may  here  remark  that  at  the  Chatham  Lock  Hospital  alone  during  a 
period  of  14  years  835  women  were  reclaimed. 

Now  that  we  have  the  Criminal  Law  Amendment  Act,  I  am  of 
Opinion  that  both  it  and  a  Contagious  Diseases  Act  would  be  mutually 
strengthened  if  worked  conjointly,  and  in  conclusion  I  would  suggest 
the  following  points  on  which  it  is  especially  desirable  to  legislate. 

There  should  be  a  legal  supervision  and  restriction  of  prostitution. 

Special  hospitals  should  be  erected  and  maintained  for  the  treat- 
ment of  venereal  disease;  or  (as  would  be  possible  in  many  cases) 
portions  of  existing  institutions,  either  poor  law  infirmaries  or  volun- 
tary hospitals,  might  be  subsidised  in  the  districts  where  soldiers  are 
most  numerous,  and  in  large  centres  of  population. 

Above  all,  re-introduce  compulsory  examination  and  detention  of 
prostitutes  when  suffering  from  venereal  disease. 
^o^o.-.^ 
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DISOtJSSlON. 

Dr.  Hoath  contended  that  the  reports  were  "  cooked,**  and  that 
some  10,000  boys  were  included  among  the  20,000  able-bodied  soldiers. 
The  navy  reports  also  were  inaccurate.  Juvenile  depravity  increased 
owing  to  bad  example.  The  effect  of  frightening  the  women  who  were 
prostitutes  was  to  increase  clandestine  prostitution.  In  Paris  there  were 
7,000  or  so  registered  and  30,000  clandestine  prostitutes. 

Brigade-Surgeon  Harvey  said  that  as  regarded  the  British  Army 
in  India  the  latest  figures,  those  for  1889,  showed  that  474  per  1,000  of 
the  men  had  suffered  from  venereal  disease,  and  36*14  per  1,000  had  been 
constantly  in  hospital,  showing  an  increase  of  13  32  per  1,000  on  the 
average  of  the  preceding  five  years.  Hence,  on  a  strength  of  42,000  men, 
559  had  been  put  pennanently  into  hospital  by  the  abrogation  of  the 
Acts.  *At  Peshawur  in  March  1890  he  found  that  the  authorities  had  let 
the  hospital  remain  empty  for  15  months,  and  had  practically  given  up 
attempting  to  combat  disease.  Seventy  per  cent,  of  the  men  in  hospital 
were  suffering  from  venereal  disease,  but  by  inducing  the  diseased 
women  to  come  to  hospital  the  proportion  had  now  been  reduced  to 
23  per  cent. 

Dr.  Charles  Brysdale  (London)  said  that  the  Army  statistics  were 
valueless,  because  they  were  based  on  the  idea  that  primary  syphilis  and 
venereal  Bores  were  synonymous.  This  was  as  fallacious  as  if  small-pox 
and  scarlet  fever  were  lumped  together.  In  Paris,  and  quite  recently  in 
Hindostan,  primary  syphilis  had  been  separated.  Secondary  syphilis,  the 
only  really  important  venereal  contagion,  had,  according  to  the  Army 
Bkatistics,  risen,  as  it  had  in  Paris  and  wherever  Acts  similar  to  Ihe  late 
English  0.  D.  Acts  were  in  force.  Thus,  in  Chatham,  between  1884  and 
1889  whilst  so-called  *'  primary  venereal  sores  "  had  fallen  32  per  cent., 
secondary  disease  had  risen  86  per  cent. ;  and  in  Paris,  whilst  soft  sores 
had  been  affected  by  police  examination,  hard  sores  and  syphilis  had 
risen.  He  would  advocate  that  syphilis  should  be  notified  like  other 
infectious  diseases.  After  this,  all  persons  who  knowingly  communicated 
the  disease  to  their  neighbour  should  J}e  prosecuted  criminally  ;  if 
unknowingly,  a  fine  should  be  indicted. 

Inspector-General  Lawson  asked  if  Dr.  Drysdale  could  give  such 
a  definition  of  simple  non-infecting  sores  as  would  enable  the  authorities 
to  separate  them  with  certainty  from  the  infecting.  Until  that  was  done 
the  distinction  would  only  obscure  the  question.  Dr.  Nevins  had  jumbled 
up  facts  and  figures  which  had  frequently  no  connexion  with  one  another. 
They  had  been  familiar  to  him  (Dr.  Lawfon)  for  years,  but  were  unworthy 
of  confidence. 

Brigade-Surgeon  B.  Pringle  stated  that  the  C.  D.  Acts  only  held 
out  a  false  security,  and,  in  places  that  he  named,  fiom  the  disgraceful 
manner  in  which  they  were  carried  out,  one  of  the  diseases  they  were 
designed  to  prevent  was  actually  produced.  No  medical  officer  could 
give  that  guarantee  of  safety  which  was  required  without  spending  time 
over  the  case,  which  would  necessitate  a  staff  for  the  purpose.  The 
working  of  these  Acta  at  Ohuckrata  Dr.  Pringle  summed  up  here,  as  he 
once  did  officially,  by  baying  that  "  it  was  hard  to  say  whether  decency 
or  sanitation  were  most  outraged." 

Mrs.  Josepliine  Bntler  said  that  if  the  discussion  had  been 
confined  to  the  question  of  physical  health  she  would  not  have  ventured  to 
Bay  a  word,  although  the  statistics  interested  her,  as  proving  that  the  laws 
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of  hygiene  read  truly  always  eventually  follow  on  the  linee  of  the  moral 
law ;  bnt  Mr.  Holroydo  had  spoken  of  hospitals  and  the  rescue  of  women. 
She  did  not  object  either  to  hospitals  or  to  rescue  work,  and  had  had  a 
good  deal  to  do  with  both.  What  she  did  object  to  was  tho  compulsory 
and  degrading  treatment  of  women  who  were,  under  the  0.  D.  Acts, 
made  chattels,  not  human  beings.  Women  had  by  their  own  efforts  won 
yietory  after  victory  oyer  this  kind  of  legislation.  Its  partisans  might 
rest  assured  that  they  would  not  succeed  in  their  attempts  to  reviye 
it.  They  would  have  to  work  under  an  increasing  fire  of  opposition  from 
the  women  of  the  whole  world,  who  would  never  relax  their  vigilance. 
Women  were  numerically  as  strong  as  men,  and  morally  they  were 
stronger. 

Dr.  Chapman  (Paris)  said  that  Mr.  Holroyde  had  entirely  ignored 
the  array  of  anthoritative  statistics  which  confuted  every  point  he  had 
raised.  The  alleged  increase  in  clandestine  prostitution  at  Chatham  after 
the  abolition  of  the  Acts  he  believed  to  be  a  misconception.  In  Paris 
all  women  who  practised  prostitution  were  registered,  and  as  they 
detested  the  system,  and  also  the  police  tyranny,  it  was  reasonable  to 
suppose  that  they  would  become  clandestine.  Such  was  the  fact,  and  it 
was  a  direct  result  of  the  tyranny  of  the  system  itself.  About  4,000 
women  were  on  an  average  registered  in  Paris  every  year,  nearly  half  of 
whom  escaped  the  police  as  soon  as  possible,  and  had  to  be  replaced  by 
a  fresh  2,000  captured  to  take  the  place  of  the  fugitives. 

Mr.  Henry  J.  Wilson,  M.P.,  said  that  no  attempt  had  been  made 
to  refute  or  explain  away  the  facts  and  figures  and  diagrams  of 
Dr.  Nevins,  which  demonstrated  the  uselessness  of  the  Contagious  Diseases 
Acts.  Mr.  Holroyde*s  paper  was  full  of  proposals  to  deal  with  women, 
and  women  only,  and  to  this  Mr.  Wilson  objected  on  behalf  of  the 
fathers  and  husbands  and  brothers  of  the  women  of  England.  But 
Mr.  Holroyde  did  not  say  what  the  local  authorities  had  done  to  cope 
with  the  evils  they  complained  of.  Why  had  they  closed  the  hospital 
without  trying  the  efi'ect  of  the  voluntary  system  P  How  many  brothels 
had  they  shut  up,  or  tried  to  shut  up  P  How  many  prosecutions  had  they 
instituted  under  the  Criminal  Law  Amendment  Act  in  order  to  stop  the 
seduction  and  prostitution  of  young  girls  P  From  Mr.  Holroyde's  silence 
it  must  be  inferred  that  no  effort  whatever  of  this  kind  had  been  made. 
As  regarded  the  alleged  condition  at  Peshawur  a  few  months  ago,  he 
declined  to  accept  verbal  statements  which  he  could  not  verify,  while 
their  opponents  shirked  dealing  with  Dr.  Nevins*  figures,  taken  from 
sources  accessible  to  everybody. 

Dr.  Berdoe  (London)  had  made  it  his  business  to  satisfy  himself  as 
to  the  origin  of  many  cases  of  syphilitic  infection,  and  he  had  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  false  security  offered  by  protected  towns  was  responsible 
for  the  actual  propagation  of  syphilis. 

Mrs.  Annie  Besant  said  that  these  diseases  were  unknown  in 
India  as  a  common  scourge  until  introduced  by  western  conquerors. 
The  demand  was  now  to  debauch  Indian  women  in  order  to  make  English 
conquerors  safe.  Hindus  loved  and  honoured  women,  and  the  result  of 
this  outrage,  if  carried  far,  would  bo  to  stir  np  a  mutiny,  beside  which 
the  last  would  have  been  child's  play,  and  in  which  the  conscience  of 
the  civilised  world  would  be  on  the  side  of  the  Hindu.  Opponents  of  the 
Acts  were  told  that  they  must  show  how  to  check  the  spread  of  disease,  and 
that  prostitution  was  a  trade  that  would  last  as  long  as  the  world.    The 
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way  to  stop  disease  was  for  men  to  be  chaste,  instead  of  sacrificing 
women  to  their  lost.  Prostitution  should  not  last;  women,  educated 
women,  now  were  able  to  use  pen  and  tongue  ;  they  identified  themselyes 
with  these  fallen  women,  their  own  flesh  and  blood,  and  they  wonld  form 
a  barrier  round  them  through  which  men's  passions  should  not  break, 
to  outrage  and  destroy. 

Dr.  Vevins,  in  replying,  said  that,  as  to  the  alleged  increase 
of  juyenile  prostitution,  &c.  in  Chatham,  in  consequence  of  the 
repeal  of  the  CD.  Acts,  there  was  not  a  word  in  the  Acts  in  the 
direction  of  stopping  prostitution,  juyenile  or  otherwise,  or  of  reclaiming 
women  or  preventing  immorality,  except  the  provision  of  a  chaplain 
while  the  women  are  in  hospital.  The  Chatham  people  did  nothing  to 
reduce  juvenile  prostitution  while  the  Acts  were  in  force,  for  the  numbers 
were  as  great  at  the  end  of  the  time  as  previously,  and  as  to  the  recla* 
mations,  97  per  cent,  of  all  the  women  went  back  to  prostitution  direct 
from  the  hospital.  As  to  disease  being  increased  by  repeal,  it  had  steadily 
risen  among  the  registered  prostitutes  under  the  Acts  from  120  cases 
yearly  among  every  100  women  at  first,  to  169  per  100  women  for  the  last 
three  years  of  the  Acts.  In  India  disease  under  the  Acts  (which  were 
far  stricter  than  the  English  Acts)  rose  from  171  per  1,000  men  to  389 
per  1000  men  in  13  years  of  full  Acts,  and  now  it  was  said  that  the 
repeal  of  these  Acts  had  produced  such  an  increase  of  disease  ! 

Mr.  Eolroyde  also  replied. 


>   mmm    < 


The  Teaching  of  the  Laws  of  Health  in  Schools. 

BY 

Arthur  Nbwsholmb,  M.D.,  D.P.H.,  Lond.,  Medical  Officer 
of  Health  for  Brighton. 


Medical  officers  of  health  and  sanitary  inspectors  are  now  appointed 
in  every  district,  whose  duty  it  is  to  enforce  every  precaution  against 
the  spread  of  disease  and  the  removal  of  local  conditions  which  tend  to 
occasion  disease.  For  this  purpose  various  Acts  of  Parliament  exist. 
Their  enactments  cannot,  however,  be  enforced  without  the  cordial 
support  of  the  local  authorities,  which  are  elected  by  the  public,  and 
are,  in  fact,  a  reflex  of  public  opinion.  It  is  evident,  then,  that  in 
order  to  ensure  steady  sanitary  improvement,  the  public  must  be 
educated  up  to  the  necessary  point. 

How  to  reach  the  public, — Without  doubting  the  desirability  of 
popular  instruction  in  hygiene  for  adults,  and  especially  for  women, 
I  am  convinced  that  our  main  hope  for  the  future  lies  in  the  education 
4>f  the  children,  of  whom  the  major  part  are  in  attendance  at  elementary 
schools,  voluntary  or  board.  Twenty  per  cent,  of  the  total  population 
is  on  the  roisters  of  public  elementary  schools,  and  it  is  evident  that 
if  each  of  these  scholars  received  an  elementary  course  of  instruction  in 
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the  laws  of  health,  in  comparatively  few  years  an  immense  amount 
of  useful  knowledge  would  be  diffused,  which  must  have  a  most 
beneficial  influence  on  the  future  of  this  country. 

Economical  aspect. — Most  persons  can  appreciate  an  appeal  which 
is  made  to  monetary  considerations ;  and  even  on  this  groimd  it  can  be 
shown  that  the  present  lack  of  knowledge  of  sanitary  matters  on  the 
part  of  the  public  is  the  cause  of  serious  loss  to  the  community. 
Although  the  days  when  infection  was  regarded  as  a  mysterious 
visitation,  for  which  fasting  and  humiliation  of  spirit  were  the  remedy, 
and  not  isolation  of  the  patient,  are  nearly  gone,  yet  every  medical 
officer  of  health  meets  daily  with  cases  in  which  nothing  but  gross 
ignorance  can  account  for  culpable  indifference  to  the  spread  of  infec- 
tion. During  1890,  6,537  cases  of  scarlet  fever  were  admitted  into  the 
hospitals  of  the  Metropolitan  Asylums  Board.  These  probably  represent 
about  62  per  cent,  of  the  total  number  of  cases  of  this  disease  occurring 
in  London.  As  each  case  of  scarlet  fever  costs  on  an  average  1/.  4*.  9^. 
per  week  for  maintenance  in  hospital,  and  as  a  majority  of  the  cases 
would  have  been  avoided  had  the  early  eases  been  isolated  at  the  first 
onset  of  the  disease  and  kept  isolated  throughout,  it  follows  that  a  large 
proportion  of  the  56,722/.,  which  was  spent  in  the  medical  treatment 
and  nursing  of  these  cases  of  scarlet  fever  might  have  been  saved. 
The  amount  spent  in  the  treatment  and  isolation  of  this  one  disease  in 
the  whole  of  England  and  Wales,  during  the  year  1889,  cannot,  on  a 
moderate  estimate  have  been  less  than  383,474/.  And  yet  scarlet  fever 
is  the  disease  in  which,  perhaps,  more  than  in  any  other,  except  small- 
pox, the  importance  of  precautions  against  infection  is  realised  by  the 
public.  In  measles,  whooping  cough,  and  diphtheria,  carelessness  is 
general,  and  the  loss  of  life  and  the  expenditure  of  money  which  result 
from  this  carelessness  are  enormous. 

Hygienic  aspect. — We  are  all  familiar  with  the  great  saving  of 
life  that  has  occurred  during  the  last  15  years  from  the  lowered  death- 
rate  which  has  prevailed ;  a  saving  of  life  which  has  occurred  chiefly  at 
the  useful  periods  of  life,  and  which  is  undoubtedly  due  in  a  very  large 
measure  to  the  improved  conditions  of  life  which  have  followed  on 
sanitary  reforms.  That  we  have  not  reached  the  limit  of  possible 
improvement  is  evidenced  by  the  large  number  of  deaths  from  infectious 
diseases  and  from  tubercular  diseases  which  still  occur,  but  which  are 
entirely  removable  by  isolation  of  the  infected  sick,  and  by  the  avoidance 
of  overcrowding  and  dampness.  Perhaps  one  of  the  most  fertile  causes 
of  disease  is  the  improper  feeding  of  infants.  The  story  of  the  ravages  of 
rickets,  a  purely  dietetic  disease,  has  not  yet  been  completely  unfolded ; 
but  it  is  known  to  be  directly  or  indirectly  one  of  the  commonest  causes 
of  deformity,  disease,  and  death  among  children.  Infantile  diarrhoea, 
which  each  summer  causes  a  large  wave  of  mortality,  is  chiefly  due  to 
contaminated  food;  and  this,  like  rickets,  might  be  almost  abolished 
from  our  list  of  diseases,  if  instruction  in  the  laws  of  health  were  given 
in  our  schools,  and  subsequently  carried  out  in  practice.  Many  other 
instances  might  be  given,  but  time  will  not  permit  me  to  enumerate 
them. 
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The  saving  of  life  which  is  still  possible  hj  a  more  general  know*- 
ledge  and  application  of  the  laws  of  health  is  not  the  only  gain  which 
would  follow.  The  avoidance  of  sickness  is,  perhaps,  even  more 
important  than  the  saving  of  life,  especially  when  viewed  from  an 
economic  aspect.  We  often  hear  it  said  that  the  diminished  loss  of 
life  from  epidemic  diseases  is  far  from  being  an  unmixed  good,  for 
weakly  children  who  would  in  former  days  have  died,  now  survive  to 
drag  on  a  miserable  existence,  and  lower  the  general  average  of  health 
in  the  community.  Thi^  statement  is  altogether  erroneous ;  for,  in  the 
first  place,  epidemic  diseases  by  no  means  exclusively  or  chiefly  attack 
weakly  persons ;  and  in  the  next  place,  this  line  of  reasoning  entirely 
overlooks  the  essential  fact,  that  for  every  person  killed  by  an  infectious 
diseases,  there  is  a  much  larger  number  who  8ur\dve,  but  whose  health 
is  permanently  impaired  to  a  serious  extent.  There  are  maimed  in  the 
battle  of  life,  as  well  as  killed,  and  by  diminishing  the  number  of  the 
latter  we,  to  an  even  greater  extent,  diminish  the  number  of  the  former. 
There  is  still  an  enormous  amount  of  sickness  and  mortality  in  this 
country,  which  might  be  prevented  by  the  practical  application  of  the 
laws  of  health  in  daily  life ;  an  end  for  the  attainment  of  which  I  can 
see  no  more  certainly  and  permanently  efficient  means  than  the 
instruction  in  the  laws  of  health  of  the  senior  scholars  in  all  our  schools. 
Let  us  examine  to  what  extent  this  is  already  being  done. 

What  is  being  already  done. — It  is  possible  that  in  isolated 
instances  instruction  in  the  laws  of  health  may  be  given,  of  which  we 
have  no  record,  though  it  is  fairly  certain  that  this  is  not  done  to  an 
appreciable  extent.  Hence,  we  may  take  the  instruction  given  in 
connexion  with  the  Education  Department  and  the  Science  and  Art 
Department,  as  a  measure  of  the  total  instruction  in  this  subject  given 
in  Great  Britain.  I  need  not  stop  to  discuss  the  value  of  the  examina- 
tion test  of  knowledge,  which  is  made  by  each  of  these  departments, 
though  I  have  a  strong  personal  opinion  that,  notwithstanding  its 
drawbacks,  the  test  by  examination  is  the  best  hitherto  devised,  and 
is,  in  fact,  the  only  practicable  test.  Now,  the  Science  Department 
examines  persons  of  all  ages  in  hygiene ;  and,  as  an  assistant  examiner 
in  this  subject,  I  am  able  to  speak  with  some  knowledge  of  the  good 
work  which  is  thus  being  done.  But  the  total  number  of  candidates 
in  this  examination,  from  all  parts  of  Great  Britain,  is  as  yet  under 
6,000  a  year ;  and  it  is  evident,  therefore,  that  the  ^effect  upon  the 
community  of  the  instruction  thus  tested  must  be  somewhat  limited 
in  extent. 

We  may  next  take  the  instruction  given  in  hygiene  in  elemen- 
tary public  schools.  The  annual  return  of  the  Education  Department 
shows  that  while  88,364  scholars  were  examined  during  1890,  in  the 
various  specific  subjects  enumerated  below,  only  611  were  examined  in 
"other  subjects,"  a  heterogeneous  group  which^ includes  book-keeping, 
G^erman,  hygiene,  social  economy,  and  Welsh.  The  number  embraced 
under  this  group  who  were  instructed  in  hygiene  may  be  summarised  from 
the  fact  that  under  the  London  School  Board  hygiene  was  only  taught 
in  one  single  school,  the  number  of  passes  obtained  being  14. 
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Number  of  Scholars  Examined  in  various  Specific  Subjects  in  the 
Elementary  Schools  of  England  and  Wales  during  1890: — 

Algebra,  30,035;  Euclid  and  mensuration,  977 ;  mechanics,  11,662; 
Latin,  360;  French,  7,232;  physiology,  15,842;  botany,  1,830;  agri- 
culture, 1,228  ;  chemistry,  2,007 ;  sound,  light,  and  heat,  1,183 ; 
magnetism  and  electricity,  2,293 ;  domestic  economy,  23,094 ;  other 
subjects,  611 ;  total,  88,354. 

The  number  of  scholars  examined  in  chemistry  was  2,007. 

The  number  of  scholars  examined  in  tinimal  physiology  was 
15,842. 

The  number  of  school  dei>artments  in  which  boys  were  taught 
musical  drill  was  1,414. 

The  number  of  departments  in  which  giris  have  received  instruc- 
tion in  cookery  classes  was  1,554. 

The  number  of  girls  examined  in  domestic  economy  was  23,094. 

Chemistry  and  physiology  may  be  so  taught  as  to  have  practical 
utility  in  daily  life.  It  is  only  right  to  state,  however,  that  the  syllabus 
in  physiology  is  such  as  ensures  the  maximum  amount  of  technical 
detail  and  the  minimum  amount  of  instruction  in  the  vital  functions  of 
the  body  and  their  bearings  on  health.  Cookery  is  an  important  branch 
of  hygiene,  and  one  can  only  regret  that  so  small  a  percentage  receive 
instruction  in  this  important  subject. 

Apart  from  making  the  laws  of  health  a  compulsory  subject  of 
instruction  in  schools,  it  would  be  voluntarily  taught  to  a  much  greater 
extent  than  at  present  were  the  teachers  themselves  taught  this  subject. 
I  am  aware  that  the  official  answer  to  this  is  that  female  pupil  teachers 
and  candidates  in  training  colleges  must  pass  examinations  in  domestic 
economy,  and  that  for  male  candidates  school  hygiene  is  included  in 
the  syllabus  of  school  management.  These  examinations  are,  however, 
much  too  incomplete  and  imperfect  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the 
case.  Students  resident  in  training  colleges  are  taught  one  or  more  of 
the  following  science  subjects  : — Agriculture,  physiography,  mechanics, 
sound,  light  and  heat,  chemistry,  electricity,  botany  or  animal 
physiology;  and  the  result  is  that  they  choose  out  of  this  list  the 
specific  subject  for  their  scholars.  If  hygiene  were  once  raised  to  the 
standard  of  a  compulsory  subject  of  study  in  training  colleges  for  both 
males  and  females  the  battle  would  be  won,  and  we  should  speedily  find 
that  instruction  in  the  laws  of  health  would  become  general  in  the 
elementary  schools.  Even  before  entrance  to  the  training  college  the 
study  of  hygiene  appears  at  present  to  be  specially  discouraged.  It  is 
one  of  the  rules  of  the  Education  Department  that  a  previous  success  in 
one  or  more  of  the  list  of  science  subjects  just  given  entitles  candidates 
on  their  examination  for  admission  to  a  training  college  to  a  certain 
addition  to  their  marks,  and  helps  to  raise  their  relative  position  in  the 
^'  scholarship  list."  Hygiene  is  conspicuously  absent  from  this  list,  and 
if  a  candidate  were  to  pass  in  hygiene  it  would  in  no  wise  help  his 
position.  It  is  eviden*  that  this  state  of  matters  urgently  calls  for 
improvement. 
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To  sum  up :  having  regard  to  the  facts  that  at  the  present  time 
there  is  an  enormous  amount  of  preventible  sicknessy  with .  its  con- 
comitant pecuniary  loss  ancl  distress ;  that  the  chief  cause  of  this  waste- 
of  life  and  money  is  the  ignorance  and  apathy  of  the  general  public  in 
hygienic  matters ;  and  tliat  little  is  being  done  at  the  present  time  to* 
ensure  that  the  next  generation  shall  be  lifted  out  of  the  present  state 
of  ignorance, — I  venture  to  urge:  (1.)  That  the  study  ef  the  laws  of 
health  should  be  encouraged,  and  if  need  be  enforced  in  all  schools. 
(2.)  That  as  a  preparation  for  this  all  teachers  should  be  required  to 
undergo  a  course  of  instruction  in  the  laws  of  health.  In  conclusion  I 
append  a  scheme  of  a  course  of  instruction  in  the  laws  of  health  for 
use  in  schools.  It  will  be  noted  that  in  this  scheme  I  have  attempt^ 
to  interweave  physiological  facts  and  their  hygienic  applications.  Unless 
hygiene  is  taught  on  a  scientific  basis,  the  instruction  given  must  be 
superficial,  easily  acquired  and  easily  lost.  The  only  sound  practical  know- 
ledge is  that  which  is  founded  on  scientific  theoretical  principles.  Hence,, 
although  the  introduction  of  technical  terms  is  to  be  deprecated  in  the 
teaching  of  physiology  for  this  purpose,  I  am  convinced  that  in  all 
useful  teaching  of  the  laws  of  health  the  elements  of  physiolog}'  must 
bear  an  important  part. 

Syllabus  of  Proposed  Course  of  Study, 

A.  Preliminary  review  of  chemical  facts  and  of  general  structure 
of  the  body.  B.  The  blood  and  its  circulation.  C.  The  digostiott 
of  food : — 1.  The  process  of  digestion.  2.  The  varieties  of  food. 
Animal  and  vegetable  foods,  vegetarianism,  milk  and  its  derivatives, 
mineral  foods,  condiments.  3.  The  preservation  and  cooking  of  food. 
4.  Beverages — tea,  coffee,  alcohol,  &c.  6.  Water — sources  of  water,, 
contaminations  of  water,  piu*ification  of  water.  D.  Removal  of  im- 
purities— (1)  Respiration— Structure  of  respiratory-  organs,  mechanism 
of  respiration,  chemical  changes  produced  in  the  blood,  and  in  air; 
composition  of  air,  impurities  of  air,  importance  and  methods  of  ventila- 
tion ;  (2)  The  skin  and  kidneys — structure  and  functions  of  the  skin,, 
importance  of  cleanliness,  baths  and  bathing;  (3)  Ash  refuse  and 
sewage — the  essential  points  of  house  drainage,  use  and  abuse  of  ash- 
bins,  Ac.  E.  Maintenance  of  warmth : — (1)  Clothing — relative  value 
of  different  materials,  requisites  of  clothing,  injurious  fashions;  ^2)  The 
house — means  for  securing  its  dryness ;  lighting  and  warming  of  house. 
F.  Personal  hygiene — exercise,  rest  and  sleep ;  habits.  G.  Local  con- 
(htions  affecting  health — climate,  winds,  varieties  of  soil,  drainage  of 
soil,  aspect  and  ele^ntion  of  house.  H.  The  immediate  treatment 
of  wounds  and  accidents. 
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Women's  Work  in  promoting  tlie  Cause  of  Hygiene. 

BY 

Maboaret  Eleanor  Scott,  Assoc.  San.  Inst.  (Lond.),  Lecturer  to 
the  National  Health  Society,  Lecturer  on  Hygiene  and  Domestic 
Economy  to  the  Central  Classes  for  Teachers,  Marylebone,  W. 


♦— ♦ 


Co- OPERATION   WITH   MeN. 

The  vast  strides  which  have  been  made  in  hygiene  during  the  paat 
few  years  have  been  due  to  the  growing  conviction  that  an  intelligent 
knowledge  of  hygiene  and  its  kindred  sciences  is  essential  to  the 
physical  and  moral  well-being  of  the  people  of  our  land, — that  the 
nation's  health  is  the  nation's  best  wealth. 

Such  a  representative  gathering  as  this  Congress,  comprising  as  it 
does  all  the  experts  and  most  thoughtful  men  of  the  day  upon  matters 
affecting  individual  and  public  health,  proves  that  this  conviction  is 
having  a  practical  outcome.  Each  man  present,  by  bringing  the  results 
of  his  research  and  experience,  shows  that  he  is  actuated  by  the  best 
and  highest  of  motives,  namely,  a  desire  to  improve  the  condition  of  his 
fellow  creatures. 

The  few  words  which  it  is  my  pro^nince  to  say  to-day,  however,  are 
more  especially  to  deal  with  women's  work  in  promoting  the  cause  of 
hygiene.  Congresses  on  health  are  most  valuable  to  the  advocates  of 
sanitary  reform  and  to  those  making  scientific  experiments,  but  surely 
it  is  obvious  to  all  that  the  efforts  of  such  men  will  in  many  respects 
be  almost  valueless  if  unaided  by  the  intelligent  co-operation  of  women. 

It  is  not  given  to  many  women  to  possess  that  wonderful  mathe- 
matical ability  which  last  year  placed  a  woman  in  the  unprecedented 
position  of  heading  the  Mathematical  Tripos  List  at  Cambriilge ;  but 
women — all  women — do  possess  an  ability  which,  if  trained  and 
exercised,  has  an  immense  influence  for  good  upon  those  dependent  upon 
their  household,  sanitary,  and  hygienic  knowledge.  Co-operation  with 
men  implies  this  knowledge  ;  not  a  mere  vague  "  rule  of  thumb  "  know- 
ledge, but  a  clear,  definite,  scientific  knowledge,  the  application  of  which 
is  necessary  to  the  comfort  and  maintenance  of  health  in  themselves, 
their  husbands,  their  children,  and  their  servants. 

Doubtless  each  one  among  us  can  point  to  women  of  our  acquaint- 
ance who  are  all  that  can  be  desired  in  this  respect,  the  designers, 
regulators,  and  mainspring  of  health  and  comfort  in  their  homes;  but 
we  must  not  overlook  the  fact  that  these  are  bright  examples  standing 
out  among  a  number  of  those  who  are  quite  the  opposite. 

Some  of  these  "  bright  examples  "  have  gained  their  knowledge  by  a 
troubled  experience ;  they  have  worketTout  for  themselves  the  solution 
of  many  domestic  problems  as  their  grandmothers  did  before  them. 
Knowledge  thus  gained  is  very  valuable,  and  not  likely  to  be  forgotten, 
but  it  is  the  possession  of  the  few,  and  it  is  not  based  upon  a  knowledge 
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of  principles.  Others,  firom  having  studied  these  principles,  have  found 
their  work  much  easier*  It  must  be  our  aim  to  make  the  study  of  these 
general,  so  that  it  shall  be  rather  the  exception  to  find  a  mistress  of 
a  house  ignorant  of  them. 

In  domestic  economy  and  hygiene,  as  in  any  other  subject,  a 
thorough  theoretical  knowledge  of  ^'  the  reason  why  "  best  prepares  the 
way  for  actual  practical  work,  saves  time,  and  leads  to  more  valuable 
results. 

With  kboabd  to  Sbkvants. 

Mistresses  who  are  acquainted  with  int^igent  methods  connected 
with  cookery,  cleaning,  the  care  of  children,  and  the  health  of  the  home 
generally,  will  find  that  they  have  better  servants  than  if  they  were 
themselves  ignorant.  Their  servants  find  that  badly  performed  duties 
will  not  be  passed  over ;  and  they  are  much  more  likely  to  endeavour  to 
improve  in  the  service  of  a  really  clever  mistress,  whilst  they  would  be 
oont^it  to  go  on  in  their  ignorance,  indifferent  and  careless  as  to 
mischievous  results,  in  the  service  of  a  mistress  who  is  herself  ignorant 
of  vital  principles. 

"Women's  Work  outside  the  Home,  as  Nurses,  Teachers, 
Lecturers  on  Hygiene,  <fcc. 

Having  spoken  of  women's  work  in  their  capacity  as  mistresses 
of  the  home,  let  us  glance  at  their  work  in  the  cause  of  hygiene 
outside  the  home.  Of  all  the  numerous  fields  of  work  thrown  open 
to  women,  I  know  of  none  which  seems  more  suited  to  absorbing  a 
large  share  of  their  outside  interest  than  that  of  spreading  a  knowledge 
of  hygiene.  In  town  and  country  the  need  is  the  same.  Women  who 
make  it  the  daily  work  of  their  lives  to  go  about  doing  good  should  not 
forget  that  the  conversion  to  higher  things  can  scarcely  be  hoped  for 
whilst  the  life  of  the  body  is  endangered  by  the  unchecked  presence  of 
the  active  means  for  propagating  disease. 

Women  who  work  as  district  .visitors,  as  promoters  of  mothers' 
meetings,  as  organisers  of  clubs  for  girls,  such  as  the  Hon.  Maude 
Stanley's  Club,  and  the  Honor  Club  in  London,  have  innumerable 
opportunities  for  making  known  the  simple  laws  of  health,  and  it  is 
their  positive  duty  not  to  let  these  opportunities  pass.  Let  them  do 
their  best  to  save  their  fellow  creatures  from  ill-health,  disease,  and 
pestilence.  Let  them,  by  teaching  the  simple  laws  of  health,  and  the 
means  of  obtaining  home-comfort,  if  not  by  the  actual  teaching  of 
household  management,  endeavour  to  improve  and  raise  the  physical 
condition  of  the  population. 

Trained  nurses,  who  are  educated  in  sanitary  matters,  whether 
engaged  in  district  or  private  work,  may  do  much  to  quietly  promote 
the  cause  of  hygiene ;  and  many,  I  believe^  impressed  with  the  importance 
of  their  mission  in  this  respect,  are  doing  good  work. 

Teachers  in  schools,  by  giving  direct  instruction  in  hygiene,  may 
do  much  to  awaken  an  interest,  and  to  make  the  girls  under  them* 
realise  the  importance  of  the  responsibilities  which  will  devolve  upon 
them  in  after  life. 

Q  2 
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When  distributing  the  prizes  at  a  large  girls'  school  some  time  ago, 
the  Bishop  of  Manchester  said,  "I  would  have  domestic  economy, 
"  hygiene,  and  physiology  taught  as  part  of  the  ordinary  curriculum 
"  of  every  girls'  school."  That  remark,  I  heartily  endorse.  It  is  a 
matter  for  congratulation  that  those  subjects  are  being  included  in  the 
prospectuses  of  many  of  our  leading  girls'  schools  in  England. 

The  Privy  Council  on  Education,  by  the  encouragement  they  are 
giving  to  technical  education,  are  doing  something  for  girls  attending 
board  and  other  public  elementary  schools.    Direct  practical  teaching 
by  trained  qualified  teachers  is  given  in  laundry-work,  cookery,  and 
needlework.     Theoretical  teaching  is  also  given  in  domestic  economy 
and  hygiene.     In  the  latter  subjects,  the  teachers  give  some  proof 
of  their  theoretical  knowledge  by  passing  either  the  Queen's  Scholarship 
or  GK)vemment  Certificate  Examination  in  domestic  economy,  <^  the 
Science  and  Art  Department  examination  in  hygiene.    In  the  residential 
training  colleges  for  female  teachers  a  certificate  must  be  signed  by  the 
Jady  superintendent  of  each  college,  stating  that  each  student  has  done 
3ome  practical  domestic  work  during  the  year ;  but  from  my  large  expe- 
rience in  training  large  classes  of  students,  I  am  in  a  position  to  say  that 
the  students,  in  many  cases,  do  not  take  much  interest  in  the  perform- 
.ance  of  this  practical  work.     It  may  be  that  the  reason  is  because  no 
ambition  to  excel  is  excited.     All  their  other  practical  work  is  tested 
1)y  examiners  and  inspectors,  the  needlework  by  a  lady  expert,  cookery 
1)y  an  inspectress.     Would  it  not  be  well  if  the  students  knew  that 
their  domestic  and  hygienic    knowledge  would  be  also  tested  by  a 
competent  inspectress?     Such  an  arrangement  by  the  Privy  Council 
might  have  the  effect  of  further  promoting  the  cause  of  hygiene  among 
the  masses  by  means  of  the  female  teachers.     No  means,  however  small, 
should  be  neglected  for  getting  at  the  masses.     In  the  past,  many 
thousands  have  been  sacrificed  upon  the  altar  of  ignorance — ignorance 
of  matters  relating  to  sanitation,  diet,  fresh  air,  cleanliness.     Those  days 
of  actual  ignorance  have  passed  away,  we  hope,  for  ever.     But  the 
jtwakenin^  is  not  yet  universal. 

Public  Organisations  fob  promoting  Hygiene. 

Women  anxious  to  do  something  in  this  direction  have  formed 
"Ladies'  Sanitary  Associations,"  and  have  done  valuable  work  in 
particular  districts,  but  the  matter  is  a  serious  national  one. 

Recognising  this,  the  National  Health  Society  was  formed  in 
London  some  years  ago  for  the  diffusion  of  sanitary  and  hygienic 
knowledge  among  all  classes.  The  work  of  the  society  has  been 
growing  until  it  has  succeeded  in  reaching  all  classes,  from  the  highest 
downwards.  Its  teaching  is  given  in  the  drawing-rooms  of  duchesses, 
and  in  the  homes  of  the  very  poor.  Its  secretary,  its  officers,  and  most 
of  its  lecturers  are  women.  Down  into  the  very  poorest  districts  of 
London,  away  into  rural  villages,  the  cottages  of  labourers,  outlying 
school-rooms  and  farmhouses,  they  carry  the  information  and  practical 
knowledge  which  is  listened  to  with  eager  attention;  and  not  only 
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listened  to, — again  and  again,  baye  the  lecturers  found  their  suggestions 
and  hints  being  acted  upon.  We  talk  to  the  women  in  simple  language, 
and  they  tell  their  difficulties,  and  ask  advice  from  the  ladj  who  talks 
to  them  in  such  a  homely  waj.  As  an  illustration  from  personal 
experience,  I  may  say  that  after  tbe  last  such  '^  homely  talk  '^  (I  will  not 
say  lecture),  given  by  myself  in  Whitechapel,  quite  60  out  of  the  nearly 
200  extremely  poor  women  present  remained  behind  to  ask  questions. 
It  was  quite  pathetic  to  see  how  the  desire  to  know  how  the  home  may 
be  made  and  kept  healthy  exists.  I  noted  specially  that  the  questions 
nearly  always  included  something  about  drains.  These  poor  creatmres 
do  not  know  that  the  best  drains  are  those  which  require  no  disinfectants. 
They  do  know,  however,  that  they  have  something  called  "  drains,"  and 
they  calmly  accept  the  idea  that,  being  drains,  they  must  emit  a  bad 
smell,  and  so  they  begged,  "  Please  will  you  write  down  the  name  of 
that  stuff  for  drains."  The  Committee  of  the  National  Health  Society 
are  not  only  national  in  name,  but  are  national  in  spirit,  and  their 
influence  has  spread  to  many  parts  of  the  country.  They  would  gladly 
carry  their  humanizing  work  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the 
land,  but  they  need  such  local  co-operation  as  has  been  recently  given 
to  them  by  the  County  CouncU  for  North  Devon,  by  whose  arrangement 
the  society  sent  15  of  their  lady  lecturers,  during  May,  June,  and  July,, 
through  the  county  to  teach  cottage  cookery,  and  the  simple  means  for 
maintaining  a  healthy  existence.  The  enthusiastic  work  of  these  ladies 
and  their  sympathetic  and  homely  method  of  dealing  with  the  ignorant^ 
poor  have  already  produced  large  results  in  the  increase  of  home 
comfort  in  the  Dtevonshire  villages.  Paley  said,  "  Virtue  is  the  doing 
good  to  mankind  " ;  surely  women,  who  by  their  teaching  are  raising 
the  material  and  moral  standard  of  their  fellow  creatures,  exemplify 
this. 

It  is  only  fair  to  mention  that  there  are  other  paths  in  which,  if 
opportunity  were  given,  women's  work  in  the  cause  of  hygiene  might  be 
extended  so  as  to  prove  of  immense  practical  value.  I  refer  especially 
to  the  work  which  they  could  perform  as  Inspectresses  of  Factories  in 
which  women  and  children  are  employed.  That  women's  workshops 
cannot  be  really  efficiently  inspected  by  men  is  a  serious  fact ; — ^a  fact 
which  has  been  realised  and  officially  recognised  in  the  United  States 
of  America,  where  women  are  now  employed  as  Inspectresses.  And 
certainly  women's  patience  in  attending  to  small  details  might  be  useij 
to  great  advantage  in  probing  the  evils  which  are  only  too  prevalent  ia^ 
some  of  the  "  sweating  "  dens  of  London. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  once  again  refer  to  and  emphasise  the 
necessity  for  that  co-operation  which  is  the  basis  of  success  when  the 
greatest  good  for  the  greatest  number  has  to  be  considered,  the  co- 
operation of  men  and  women.  Men,  as  they  should  be,  are  the  pioneers 
of  sanitary  and  hygienic  reform ;  but  they  may  sit  in  council,  they  may 
originate  schemes,  they  may  bring  legislation  to  their  aid,  and  they  will 
find  that  most  of  their  efforts  are  as  a  sounding  brass  and  a  tinkling 
cymbal,  if  they  enlist  not  the  sympathies  and  aid  of  women.  Wheii 
women  are  informed  and  interested  they  seem  to  be  bv  nature  sanitarians* 
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and,  as  Dr.  Benjamin  Ward  Richardson  has  said,  they  are  allies  of  the 
first  order ;  but  when  not  informed  and  not  interested,  they  are  silent 
opponents  which  no  man  or  sanitary  boArd  can  withstand.  Though 
not  themselves  eligible  for  seats  on  local  sanitary  boards,  in  women's 
hands  the  health  of  the  nation  lies.  May  we  not  hope  that  the  impetus 
given  to  the  cause  of  health  by  this  Oongrese  will  be  instrumental  in 
stirring  up  those  women  of  England  who  may  not  yet  have  realised  the 
req)onsibiIities  which  are  theirs — theirs  by  right — ^responsibilities  which 
may  be  classed,  indeed,  as  the  highest  privileges,  and  the  noblest  of  all 
women's  rights,  the  exercise  of  which  will  beneficially  affect,  not  only 
their  immediate  circle,  but  humanity  at  large.  As  my  paper  deals 
primarily  with  women's  work  in  promoting  the  cause  of  hygiene,  I  may, 
perhaps,  be  pardoned  for  substituting  the  feminine  for  the  masculine 
gender  in  my  concluding  words  :— 

**  "Women  never  nearer  to  the  goddesses  attain, 
"  Than  in  the  art  of  giving  health  to  men." 

^^^^%^^ 


The  Need  for  Popular  Instruction  on  Hygiene  and  Physiology. 

BY 

William  Brucb,  M.D.,  LL.D.,  Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  Boss 
and  Cromarty. 


I  believe  it  will  be  admitted  that  in  no  part  of  Great  Britain  is  the 
knowledge  of  the  laws  of  health  so  rudimentary  as  it  is  in  the  Island 
of  Lewis,  in  the  county  of  Koss  and  Cromarty,  of  which  I  have  the 
official  charge  in  public  health. 

Notwithstanding  this  degrading  ignorance,  the  health  of  the  in- 
habitants is  fairly  good.  The  death-rate  per  annum,  in  a  population 
as  per  last  census  of  1891,  stands  at  about  120  per  10,000  and  the 
average  mortality  of  preventible  disease— in  the  sanitary  sense,  that  is, 
of  tuberculous  and  zymotic  disease — is  the  second  least  in  Scotland. 
This  latter  statement  is  merely  approximate,  as  three-fourths  of  the 
deaths  are  not  certified  by  a  registered  practitioner,  and  must  be,  in 
many  instances,  mere  guesses  on  the  part  of  the  relatives  of  the 
deceased.  The  low  rate  of  mortality  must  not,  however,  stand  in  the 
way  of  undoubted  sanitary  progress,  and  falls  to  be  accounted  for  by— 
(1)  a  high  standard  of  morality ;  (2)  racial  characteristics ;  (3)  absence 
of  pressing  poverty;  (4)  healthy  outdoor  life;  and  (5)  it  must  be 
allowed,  idleness,  the  natural  state  of  man  viewed  as  a  mere  animal.  I 
may  be  allowed  to  state  here  parenthetically  that  the  observation  of 
33  years'  medical  practice  has  firmly  fixed  on  my  mind  that  constant 
.  physical  exertion  does  considerably  shorten  life ;  t^t  work  wears  out  in 
time  the  moving  portions  of  tte  maehioef-^firsty  and  chiefly^  the  heart 
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I  shall  now  give  a  few  brief  extracts  from  the  district  report  of 
my  f riendi  Dr.  Maeanlay,  of  Lochs  :— 

'^The  average  crofter-fisherman's  house  is  a  parallelogrom  from 
50  to  60  feet  long  and  12  to  13  feet  broad  inside.  The  thick  waUs, 
which  are  generally  5  feet  high,  are  built  with  loose  stones  and 
packed  with  earth.  The  roof  is  covered  with  turf  and  thatched  with 
straw.  Where  possible  the  house  is  built  on  a  gentle  slope,  so  that  the 
wall  of  the  one  end  may  be  from  2  to  3  feet  deeper  than  the  wall  at 
the  other  end.  This  is  the  dwelling-house  and  cow-house  in  one.  The 
family  occupies  one  half,  and  the  cattle  the  other  half.  A  person 
entering  such  a  house  about  the  end  of  May  will  notice  that  the  floor 
of  the  cattle-half  of  the  house  is  from  2  to  3  feet  lower  than  the 
floor  of  the  family-half  of  the  house.  This  forms  the  receptacle  for  the 
year's  dung,  fish  offal,  and  any  other  refuse  about  the  house.  In 
Uie  beginning  of  winter  the  cattle  are  stabled  in  this  underground 
receptacle.  As  it  gradually  fills  with  the  dung  and  other  organic 
matter,  the  cows  are  raised  up  until  by  the  month  of  March  the  dung 
on  which  they  stand  is  frequently  a  foot  or  more  higher  than  the  level 
of  the  floor  in  the  family  end.  This  dung  is  never  cleaned  out  of  the 
house  until  it  is  required  in  the  month  of  April  for  potato  manure." 

You  will  think  how  miserable  and  shameful!  This  state  of 
matters  must  be  remedied  at  once.  Note,  however,  that  the  population, 
as  I  have  shown,  is  healthy  as  a  whole,  and  that  there  wiU  be  difficulty 
in  procuring  the  money  for  improvements ;  that  the  habits  of  the  people 
have  been  long  established ;  that  their  miserable  crofts  are  dependent  on 
the  manure,  yea,  on  the  soot  which  must  be  kept  dry  and  under  cover  in 
so  terribly  wet  a  climate ;  and,  above  all,  bear  in  mind,  that  the  people 
are  ignorant  and  bigoted  in  their  own  beliefs,  and  you  will  see  that  any 
violent  measures  of  reform  will  only  defeat  the  end  in  view. 

Are  we  sanitarians,  then,  to  do  nothing?  Yes,  we  can  do  a 
great  deal  if  we  begin  at  the  beginning,  at  the  schools.  But  before 
proceeding  further,  let  me  ask,  which  is  the  first  article  of  faith  in  per- 
sonal hygiene?  I  cannot  doubt  that  the  answer  will  be  personal 
cleanliness.  If  we  could  secure  this  one  condition  in  its  fullest  aspect, 
the  whole  army  of  sanitarians  might  be  pensioned  off,  and  no  more 
appointed.  The  problems  in  the  Lewis  are  mainly  individual,  as  dis- 
tinct from  social,  problems.  I  speak  of  things  sanitary,  of  course,  but  I 
doubt  if  I  am  not  correct  in  the  wider  and  more  general  sense.  Town- 
ships are  really  aggregated  rural  communities.  A  township  embraces  in 
many  cases  a  gi^eat  number  of  acres.  This,  then,  being  the  real  question, 
viz.,  one  of  cleanliness,  it  must  be  taught  as  the  first  article  in  the 
hygienic  catechism  of  schools.  How  far  is  it  possible  so  to  educate  the 
children  there  ?  '  Are  there  the  means  of  demonstrating ;  are  there 
the  teachers  ? 

I  have  personally  investigated  on  the  spot  the  apparatus,  so  to 
speak,  and  I  find  it  lamentably  defective.  Will  it  be  bdieved  that 
hundreds  of  pounds  have  been  lavishly  spent  on  buildings,  in  some  cases 
half  a  mile  away  f rom  a  eource  of  pure  drinking  waters,  and  that:.no 
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proper  and  sufficient  means  have  been  resorted  to  to  obtain  a  ^aier- 
supply  for  such  a  school  and  its  pupils  numbering,  it  may  be,  hundreds  ? 

In  the  county  of  Ross  and  Cromarty,  fully  one-half  of  the  public 
schools  have  no  proper  water-supply.  Just  think  of  that  pregnant  fact, 
and  consider  the  probable  sanitary  condition  where  so  many  children 
are. compelled  to  spend  a  large  portion  of  their  lives. 

The  privy  accommodation  is  often  constructed  on  bad  lines,  and,  as 
a  rule,  the  emptying  is  done  at  long  intervals,  and  the  receptacle  and  its 
surroundings  are  badly  kept.  Urinals  are  almost  always  ill-planned, 
and  no  attention  paid  to  them  whatever.  Such  conveniences  are  a 
necessity  for  very  young  girls. 

An  abundant  supply  of  water  is  first  of  all  needed.  Then  water- 
closets  may  follow,  but,  as  a  rule,  privies,  for  obvious  reasons,  must  still 
remain;  and  lavatories,  and  by-and-by,  baths  must  follow.  In  the 
meantime  privies  must  be  constructed  on  proper  principles.  They  must 
be  situated  in  the  right  place,  not  too  near  the  schoolroom  or  teacher^s 
house,  and  hidden  away  if  possible,  but  yet  accessible. 

In  some  cases  the  children  are  absolutely  shut  out,  so  that  these 
receptacles  may  not  become  a  nuisance  but  may  be  in  proper  order 
against  the  inspector's  annual  visit.  In  others  for  divers  reasons,  but 
principally  because  they  are  too  obtrusive,  the  children  do  not  take 
advantage  of  them.     All  this  must  be  remedied. 

And  now  we  come  to  the  second  desideratum — the  absolute  and 
imperative  need  for  steady,  systematic  supervision.  The  schoolmaster 
must  consider  the  practical  enforcement  of  sanitary  work  in  his  school 
as  a  most  important  portion  of  his  duty.  The  way  to  secure  this 
devotion  of  his  time  and  attention  is  to  make  it  pay  to  do  so.  A  certain 
proportion  of  the  Government  grant  should  depend  on  (say)  quarterly 
reports  made  by  the  district  medical  officer  of  health. 

The  teacher  ought  to  look  upon  his  school  and  its  economy  as  a 
wise  householder  looks  upon  his  or  her  house.  Miss  Nightingale  lays  it 
■down  as  a  rule  never^to  be  broken  that  every  housekeeper  should  every 
day  inspect  every  part  and  corner  of  her  establishment.  So  should  every 
schoolmaster  who  has  once  grasped  the  idea  that  he — more  than  anyone 
except  the  parents — ^has  in  his  hands  the  moulding  of  the  moral  antf 
individual  character  of  his  pupils. 

To  teach  with  interest  and  advantage  it  will  be  necessary  that  the* 
teacher  himself  be  well  versed  in  the  knowledge  of  physiology  amf 
hygiene.  Both  must  be  studied  practically,  but  especially  the  latter. 
At  South  Kensington  and  elsewhere  classes  are  doubtless  formed  to 
suit  the  period  when  schoolmasters  are  free  to  attend.  Ha^dng  thus 
become  fitted,  he  must  put  his  knowledge  into  practice.  Nowhere  is 
ventilation  more  important  than  in  schools,  and  yet,  in  too  many 
instances,  are  the  simple  rules  too  often  neglected ;  and  so  also  with 
regard  to  heat.  There  is  frequently  deplorable  ignorance  displayed  in 
this  respect. 

In  working  out  hygienic  rules  in  schools,  teachers  must  trust  a  good 
deaT  to  some  modification  of  the  monitor  system.     Ordinary  immorality^ 
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so-called,  is,  I  have  already  said,  rare  in  Lewis.  But  <<  the  quality  of 
<«  nund  must  be  low  where  dirt  and  filth  abound,  and  the  disposition  to 
^*  grovel  leads  to  idleness  and  ^ttalism."  Civilization  will  follow  more 
closely  and  steadily  in  the  wake  of  the  schoolmaster  if  he  cultivates 
the  graces  both  of  mind  and  body  in  his  pupils,  and  if  his  motto  be 
'^  Nihil  est  quod  humanum  a  me  aUenum  pulo." 

)  ^1^  < 


Eygiene  for  the  Zenanas  of  India. 

BY 

Surgeon-General  0.  R.  Fbancis,  M.B.,  M.R.C.P.,  Delegate  from  the 
National  Indian  Association. 


More  than  20  years  ago  Miss  Carpenter,  sister  of  our  renowned 
physiologist,  hearing  much  of  the  low  social  condition  of  the  women  of 
India,  determined,  although  then  in  the  seventh  decade  of  life,  to  go  and 
see  for  herself,  in  view  to,  if  possible,  its  amelioration.  She  founded, 
in  1870,  the  Association,*  of  which  the  Princess  Alice  became  the 
President,  and  which  is  now  under  the  patronage  of  the  Princess  of 
Wales.  Miss  Carpenter,  being  much  impressed  with  what  she  saw,  viz., 
amongst  other  things  by  the  great  need  for  female  education  and  im- 
provement and  for  better  sanitation,  paid  other  visits  to  India,  but  died  in 
1877.  Stimulated  by  her  example  and  exertions,  the  Association  has  spared 
no  efforts  to  carry  out  her  views ;  branches  have  been  established  in 
some  of  the  principal  social  and  educational  centres,  an  active  interest 
being  taken  in  them  by  high  official  authorities ;  its  magazine  has  been 
utilised  for  conveying  information  on  the  best  means  of  preserving 
health  in  India ;  and  its  promoters  may  fairly  be  congratulated  upon  the 
progressive  fulfilment  of  the  objects  with  which  the  Association  was 
founded.  Following  Miss  Carpenter's  example,  the  honorary  secretary. 
Miss  E.  A.  Manning,  paid  a  visit  to  India  in  1888,  to  inspect  the 
several  branches,  and  to  bring  them  more  into  rapport  with  the  parent 
institution  at  home. 

Nearly  half  a  century  ago,  the  Government  of  India  tentatively 
initiated  the  experiment  of  sending  four  intelligent  young  native 
gentlemen  of  good  caste  to  England,  to  study  medicine  under  the 
superintendence  of  one  of  its  ablest  medical  officers,  Dr.  H.  H.  Goodeve. 
The  experiment  was  eminently  successful ;  and  the  door  being  thus 
opened,  other  young  Indian  gentlemen  voluntarily  came  to  England, 
from  time  to  time,  for  the  same  purpose.  Now  they  come  in  increasing 
numbers  to  study  not  only  medicine,  but  various  callings  which,  it  is 
hoped,  will,  on  their  return  to  India,  be  of  use  to  themselves  and  to 
their  country.  To  all  who  wish  to  avail  themselves  of  its  aid,  the 
National  Indian  Association  is  prepared  to  stand,  as  it  were,  in  loco 

*  Sab0eqaently  called  the  National  Indian  ABSOciation. 
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pareniis ;  to  provide  them  with  suitable  accommodation,  to  show  them 
the  best  side  of  English  society,  and  to  introduce  tiiem  to  a  kno^edge 
of  such  institutions  as  maj  especially  benefit  them.  It  b  to  be 
regretted  that,  in  some  cases,  these  gentlemen  come  too  young.  And 
here  I  would  urge  that  all  medicci  students  from  India  ^lonld  be 
encouraged  to  thoroughly  study  hygiene. 

It  is  somewhat  remarkable  that,  although  the  natives  of  India,  the 
Hindus  especially,  attach  great  importance  to  personal  ablution,  which 
is  indeed  a  religious  obligation,  they  do  not  seem  to  recognise  the 
necessity  for  healthy  surroundings.  The  management  of  the  lying-in 
chamber  is  a  striking  illustration  of  this.  Indian  mothers  look  upon 
fresh  air  as  positively  injurious  to  the  infant,  and  to  exclude  it  as  well 
as  the  possible  entrance  of  malignant  spirits,  they  take  infinite  pains  to 
close  every  door  and  window,  and  to  fill  up  every  crevice ;  so  that  there 
is  a  complete  absence  of  ventilation,  the  room  resembling,  says  Kunye 
L&ll  Dey  in  his  '^  Hindoo  Social  Laws  and  Habits,"  '^  an  hermetically 
sealed  box."  In  this  darkened  chamber — ^a  large  fire  burning  in  the 
centre  even  in  the  hottest  weather — the  mother  and  child  remain, 
inspiring  a  vitiated  atmosphere  for  21  days,  till  the  ceremony  of  the 
Shustipuja  is  performed.  Imperfect  ventilation  is,  indeed,  a  character- 
istic feature  in  all  Hindu  dwellings.  The  sitting  and  reception  rooms  of  a 
native  house  in  Calcutta  intended  for  the  male  members  of  the  family  are 
comparatively  spacious,  as  is  the  daldriy  or  hall  for  the  celebration  of  the 
pujas  and  festivals  that  take  place  on  the  premises.  There  is  also  a 
court-yard  for  ncUckes  and  other  entertainments.  But,  in  the  untuppoor 
(zenana  or  female  apartments),  in  which  the  men  are  apt  to  sleep  half 
their  time  away,  a  very  limited  amount  of  breathing  space,  much  less 
than  the  quantity  considered  necessary  in  a  tropical  climate,  is  allotted 
to  each  individual.  And,  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood,  are  the 
cooking  rooms  which  have  no  proper  outlet ;  the  austakoory  or  place  to 
receive  their  refuse — a  kind  of  dust-bin ;  odious  privies,  too  often  left 
uncleaned ;  wells  sunk  almost  directly  beneath  these  privies ;  the  tank 
for  the  women  who  here  wash  their  clothes  and  themselves ;  in  short, 
an  abundance  of  impurities,  the  contemplation  of  which  led  a  well- 
known  practitioner  some  50  years  ago  to  write  that  it  would  be 
difficult  to  find,  in  any  city,  "  more  fruitful  and  fatal  causes  of  disease 
and  death  concentrated  within  narrower  limits."  An  improved  water 
supply  and  better  drainage — the  sewage  of  Calcutta  is  now  drained  away 
into  the  Salt  Lakes,*  instead  of   being  deposited  (as  formerly)  in  the 

*  The  liquid  sewage  is  conducted  by  a  main  sewer  into  the  circular  canal,  whence 
it  is  supposed  to  find  its  way  into  the. tidal  Bidridhuree  river  (which  is  practically  aa 
arm  of  the  Bay  of  Bengal),  there  to  be  tossed  about  and  finally  deposited  at  high 
tides  in  the  Salt  Lakes,  with  which  the  Bidridhuree  communicates.  The  system  is 
considered  by  eminent  medical  authority  to  be  very  unsatisfiftctoiy.  The  liquid 
sewage,  it  is  urged,  should  be  made  to  discharge  at  a  point  much  lower  down-*into 
an  arm  of  the  aea  which  does  not  eommanicttte  with  the  Salt  Lakes,  nor  with  the 
ooantry  near  Calcutta.  The  **dry  sewage"  (street  sweepings,  &c.),  all  that  the 
sewer  does  not  carry  off,  is  conveyed  by  municipal  carts  and  by  railway  to  an  area 
of  municipal  land  about  a  mile  square,  where  it  is  laid  down  in  layers  from  eight  to 
ten  feet  in  thickness,  thos  raising  the  land  which  originally  waa  very  low. 
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river  (the  principal  drinking  water  of  the  city)  at  the  rate  of  180  tons 
a  day — ^have  greatly  contributed  to  improve  the  health  of  the  city 
generaUy,  notably  in  the  diminution  of  cholera.  But  these  reforms, 
though  appreciated  by  the  native  community,  have  been  introduced  by 
the  ruling  power ;  they  are  not  the  result  <^  the  growth  of  native  public 
opinion.  And  I  am  not  aware  that,  as  yet,  there  is  any  material  dif- 
ference— so  conservative  are  the  people  and  so  indisposed  to  brook  any 
change  that  affects  the  Ma  B^  ha  dustoor  (ancient  customs)— 
in  the  insanitary  condition  of  the  houses,  and  their  immediate  sur- 
roundings. Let  anyone  take  a  walk  through  the  Tiretta  bazaar  (in  the 
northern  quarter  of  Calcutta)  ai  day-break  before  the  inhabitants  are 
astir,  and  he  will  probably  see  men  asleep  (in  the  hot  season),  as  I  have,  on 
chdrpdis  (country  bedsteads)  placed  in  front  of  the  houses,  close  to, 
if  not  directly  over,  one  of  the  open  street  drains,  which  are  not 
always  only  water  drains.  Can  it  be  surprising  that  cholera  should 
be  endemic — about  4,000  on  an  average  dying  annually  in  the  past  ? 
or  that  the  natives  should  have  so  little  stamina  wherewith  to  resist  it  ? 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  92,520  were  swept  away  by  the  disease  in 
20  consecutive  years.  With  improvement  in  the  hygiene  of  the  home, 
the  mortality  from  this  disease  would  be  still  further  diminished. 

"We  sometimes  wonder  why  our  military  cantonments,  upon  the 
public  buildings  in  which  so  much  money  has  been  expended,  should 
become  unhealthy.  In  some  cases  there  may  have  been  physical  objec- 
tions, perhaps  overlooked  or  insufficiently  considered,  to  the  site ;  or, 
possibly,  other  causes  beyond  human  control  may  have  unexpectedly  super- 
vened. But,  in  others,  more  frequently  too  than  the  European  authorities 
are  aware  of,  the  unhealthiness  is  of  the  natives'  own  causing.  For  example, 
cholera  appears  in  a  bazaar  in  cantonments ;  and,  upon  the  advice  of  the 
administrative  medical  officer  or  staff  surgeon,  a  temporary  hospital  is 
erected  a  sufficient  distance  off  from  the  cantonment  for  the  reception 
of  such  cases.  But,  not  unnaturally,  the  sick  do  not  like  to  be  taken 
from  home,  and  the  occurrence  of  cases  is  therefore  not  reported. 
The  inmates  of  the  infected  house  **  lie  close,"  and  the  cholera  dejecta, 
instead  of  being  disinfected,  removed  to  a  distance  and  there  buried, 
are  either  thrown  into  a  corner  of  the  premises  or  placed  in  a  shallow 
excavation  hurriedly  scraped  out  for  the  purpose  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  the  house.  I  have  met  with  a  similar  case  when  marching 
with  an  irregular  cavalry  regiment.  A  trooper,  seized  with  diarrhoea, 
the  preliminary  symptoms,  apparently,  of  cholera — ^had  the  dejecta 
buried  in  his  tent. 

The  amount  of  crowding  in  the  sick  chamber  is  often  excessive. 
Presh  air,  so  essential  to  the  prevention  of  ante-mortem  clots  (embolisms), 
an  occasional  cause  of  sudden  death  after  surgical  operations — ^is  the 
last  thing  thought  of  when  such  a  catastrophe  is  threatened.  In  some 
parts  of  India,  in  the  comparatively  low  and  damp  parts  particularly, 
e.g.y  in  Bengal  proper,  phthisis pubnonalis  is  not  uncommon  amongst  the 
women;  and  without  doubt,  overcrowding  in  small  rooms  contributes 
to  this.    Men  also  thus  suffer  in  the  same  localities. 
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The  feeding  of  infants,  whose  ^'  stunted  growth,  constant  sickness, 
and  early  death  "  is  often  due,  says  Kunye  L&ll  Dey,  to  the  substitution 
of  inferior  meethaees  (sweetmeats)  for  the  mother's  milk  at  the  time 
of  weaning,  and  to  the  free  consumption  of  immature  fruit,  is  a  subject 
upon  which  the  mothers  of  India  require  much  enlightenment.  About 
30  years  ago  a  lecture  was  given,  in  Calcutta,  by  a  native  gentleman  who 
advocated  the  use  of  butcher's  meat  and  alcoholic  drinks  by  Bengalees ; 
urging  that,  as  such  a  dietary  gave  strength  to  Europeans,  his  country- 
men would  do  well  4o  adopt  it.  Mistaken  counsel  1  And  the  increase 
of  liver  disease  during  the  past  25  years,  amongst  the  Bengalees  and 
others  who  have  followed  it,  only  too  certainly  proves  its  fallacy. 
The  lecturer,  who  overlooked  the  fiact  that  Britons  owe  their  superior 
physique,  in  the  first  instance,  to  a  Northern  clime,  would  have  given 
better  advice  had  he  recommended  his  countrymen  to  adhere  to  the 
simple  vegetarian  diet  suitable  to  a  tropical  climate,  to  indulge  less  in 
sweetmeats  and  ghee  (clarified  butter),  and  to  abstain  altogether  from 
every  description  of  alcoholic  drinks,  which  tend  to  reduce  the  strength 
of  Europeans  and  of  all  who  use  them. 

How  best  to  counteract  the  influence  of  malaria  and  of  impure 
air  and  water — the  natives  are  familiar  enough  with  the  effects  of 
these  agents,  as  is  evident  from  the  expressions  ^^ huwa*  lug  gya** 
^^panee^  lug  gya '.' — is  another  lesson  of  paramount  importance. 

The  opening,  now  offered  through  the  instrumentality  of  the 
'^  National  Indian  Association,"  for  instructing  Indian  mothers  in  the 
laws  of  health  in  a  familiar  and  unscholastic  way  in  their  homes,  as 
also  to  girls  at  school  who  in  due  course  vrill  become  mothers,  is  one 
that,  if  judiciously  utilised,  may  bear  excellent  fruit ;  for,  after  all,  the 
women  are  at  the  root  of  all  social  reformation  and  progress. 

The  Association  has  acted  as  a  pioneer  in  originating  and  quickening 
the  movement  for  providing  skilled  female  medical  aid  for  the  women 
in  the  zenanas,  into  which  no  medical  man  has  ever  been  allowed  to 
enter,  and  who  were,  therefore,  hitherto  dependent  upon  such  profes- 
sional assistance  as  could  be  obtained  from  their  own  sex  in  India. 

This  indigenous  •  assistance  is  now  known  to  be  of  the  worst 
possible  description.  The  subject  having  been  ably  dealt  with  in  the 
"Contemporary  Review"  by  a  medical  lady.  Dr.  Frances  Hoggan, 
the  "  National  Indian  Association  "  took  it  up.  Meetings  were  held 
imder  its  auspices ;  an  impetus,  fostered  by  the  Queen  herself,  was  given 
to  the  project  for  sending  to  these  poor  women  thoroughly  well  taught 
lady  doctors  from  England,  and  for  educating  the  native  midwives 
(dhaees).  The  entire  scheme  was  thus  well  ventilated,  and,  at  length, 
through  the  benevolence  of  Mr.  Ketteridge,  of  Bombay,  supplemented 
later  by  that  of  several  Parsee  gentlemen,  it  assumed  a  definite  shape. 
A  hospital  for  the  reception  of  native  female  patients  was  established ; 

*  «  The  air  has  Btmok  me." 
t  "  The  water  has  stmck  me." 
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and  an  income,  for  three  years,  for  two  accomplished  Uidy  doctors  from 
England  was  guaranteed.* 

The  scheme,  thus  initiated,  commended  itself  to  the  wife  of  the 
then  Viceroy,  the  Countess  of  Dufferin,  who,  with  the  sanction  of  the 
Indian  Government,  and  cordially  assisted  by  local  authorities  and 
medical  officers,  and  by  native  princes  and  gentlemen  in  various  parts 
of  the  country,  has  completed  the  foundation  of  a  great  social 
reformation. 

Provision  had  already  existed  for  the  treatment  of  women  in  some 
of  our  hospitals  and  dispensaries;  but  the  doctors  have  been  men. 
Women  of  high  caste— ^rcfo  nishins — (screened  from  the  public  gaze) 
would  not  avail  themselves  of  it.  For  these  hospitals  are  being 
established ;  and  either  in  them  or  at  home  they  have  now  the  oppor- 
tunity of  receiving,  when  ill,  the  best  possible  professional  treatment  at 
the  hands  of  their  own  sex. 

I  would  urge  that  all  female  medical  officers  should  be  thoroughly 
well  informed  in  the  subject  of  sanitation  and  the  laws  of  health,  so  as 
to  be  able  to  impart  their  knowledge  in  a  pleasant  popular  way  to  the 
inmates  of  zenanas.  Lady  doctors  from  England  might  be  encouraged, 
as  well  as  the  male  medical  students  from  India,  to  take  the  degree  in 
State  medicine  required  for  sanitary  medical  officers  in  England. 

A  strong  impetus  is  being  given,  and  in  this  the  '^  National  Indian 
Association "  takes  an  active  part,  to  the  school  education  of  Indian 
girls,  and  it  is  certainly  very  desirable  that  hygiene  should  be  included 
in  the  curriculum  of  study  for  girls  as  well  as  boys,  especially  in 
normal  schools.  Indian  girls  are  remarkable  for  their  zeal  in  learning 
whatever  they  are  taught,  and  there  is  no  reason  why  they  should  not, 
by-and-by,  excel  in  teaching  this  subject,  as  some  of  their  sisters  excel 
in  other  intellectual  efforts. 

Why  should  not  our  sisters  in  India,  when  sufficiently  educated, 
work  as  zealously  and  as  efiPectually  for  their  country  as  so  many  noble 
women  in  England  (amongst  whom  stands  prominently  forward  one 
who,  37  years  ago,  gave  so  powerful  an  impulse  to  the  subject  that 
brings  men  and  women  of  various  nationalities  together  to-day — ^the 
Hygseia  of  England,  Florence  Nightingale)  have  done  for  ours  ?  A 
valuable  sanitary  primer,  called  the  "Way  to  Health,"  has  been 
published  (in  English)  for  the  Education  Department  in  the  Punjab, 
and,  on  the  representation  of  the  "  National  Association  for  Supplying 
Medical  Aid  to  the  Women  of  India,"  the  Indian  Government  have 
published  a  new  edition,  with  translations  of  the  work.  A  text  book 
on  domestic  economy  and  sanitary  science  for  the  use  of  the  senior 
classes  of  English  and  vernacular  schools,  which  gained  the  reward  of 

*  Prior  to  this,  the  idea  of  giving  a  medical  ednoation  to  Indian  women  bad 
originated  in  Madrai,  and  Surgeon-General  Balfour  had  induced  the  Madras 
Goyemment  to  throw  open  the  Medical  College  to  them.  Mrs.  Scharlieb,  who  has 
since  distingnished  herself  at  the  University  of  London  and  in  other  ways,  was  one 
<yf  the  first  students. 
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a  thousand  rupees  offered  bj  Qovemment  for  the  best  treatise  on  the 
subject,  has  also  been  published.^ 

These  are  excellent  publications,  likely  to  dp  much  good  as  text 
books  in  the  higher  schools ;  but  there  is  room,  I  venture  to  think,  for 
others  (in  the  vernacular)  suitable  for  elementary  village  schools  and 
for  use  in  the  zenanas.  In  this  connexion  lady  doctors  for  India  would 
do  well  to  examine  the  works  published  by  the  ^^  National  Health 
Society  "  and  by  the  "  Ladies*  Sanitary  Association."  The  natives  of 
India  are  very  fond  of  proverbs  and  stories.  The  kuhdni-wdla  (story- 
teller) is  always  a  welcome  visitor  in  inns  for  travellers,  and  wherever 
people  congregate;  books,  therefore,  on  hygiene,  published  on  these 
lines,  would,  I  believe,  be  very  popular.  ^  I  speak  from  personal 
experience,  t 

There  is  one  important  point  in  connexion  with  the  laws  of  health 
which  should  not  be  overlooked,  viz.,  the  physical  development  of  the  body 
in  athletic  exercises.  These  should,  always,  be  apportioned  to  the  capacity 
of  the  individual.  Sufficient  care  in  this  respect  is  not  always  taken,  even 
in  England ;  and,  in  consequence,  it  occasionally  happens  that  the  life  of  a 
lad  who  might  otherwise  have  grown  up  into  a  fairly  strong  man  is 
embittered,  if  not  shortened,  owing  to  the  germs  of  disease — the  result 
of  too  rough  exercise — ^being  laid  before  the  body  was  fully  formed. 
If  this  be  so  in  a  race  remarkable  for  a  powerful  physique,  how  much 
more  is  it  necessary  that  care  should  be  taken  in  tropical  regions  where 
the  youthful  frame  is,  as  a  nde,  so  much  inferior. 

There  are  other  subjects  which,  though  not  usually  included  under 
the  head  of  hygiene,  might  well  be  taught  to  the  youth  (of  both  sexes) 
of  India  in  connexion  with  preventive  medicine.  One  of  these  is  the 
extermination  of  poisonous  snakes  which,  in  conjunction  with  wild 
animals,  annually  destroy  their  thousands.  Under  the  present  syst^n 
a  reward  is  given  for  every  dead  serpent  brought  before  the  nu^istrate 
or  civil  authority  of  the  district.  But  this  plan  does  not,  apparently, 
effect  an  appreciable  reduction  in  the  mortality.  This  is  not  surprising 
when  it  is  remembered  that  a  cobra-di-capello  lays  from  18  to  20  eggs 
at  a  time,  so  that,  for  every  one  captured  a  large  number  remain  at 
liberty.  I  advocate,  therefore,  that  the  eggs  of  snakes ~  these  are  to  be 
found  in  the  neighbourhood  of  old  walls  and  where  the  sun  can  reach 
them — ^should  be  secured.  There  is  at  present  an  obstacle  to  any 
extensive  capture  of  snakes  in  the  attitude  of  the  people  themselves, 
who  offer  religious  objections  to  their  destruction*  Supposed  to  be 
associated  with  Deity,  they  are,  in  some  parts,  well  cared  for,  and  even 
worshipped.  The  low  caste  natives,  therefore,  who  will  alone  undertake 
the  work  of  extermination,   receive    but   scant  assistance    from    the 

*  A  similar  work  has  recentlj  been  prepared  bj  Mrs.  Brander,  Senior  Inspeetrsw, 
for  the  use  of  teachers  in  tbe  Madras  Presidency. 

f  I  once  published  a  pampblet  of  tbe  kind,  which  remained  for  many  years  a  text 
book  in  tbe  village  schools  of  tbe  North-Western  Provinces,  serving  as  a  pioneer 
for  a  more  comprehensive  publications.  Destroyed  .during  tbe  mutiny  of  1857,  It 
was  afterwards  reprinted  under  tbe  orders  of  Government. 
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community  at  large.  But,  as  with  progrensive  enlightenment,  this 
superstition,  with  many  others,  will  disappear,  and  the  true  character  of 
these  reptiles  be  clearly  understood,  we  may  reasonably  hope  tlmt  the 
individual  slaughter,  now  conducted  at  such  a  disadvantage,  will  give 
place  to  a  more  comprehensive  system  of  extirimtion.  The  only  other 
egg  which  is  likely  to  be  mistaken  for  a  snake's  is  the  lizard's,  but 
there  is  really  no  difficulty  in  distinguishing  between  them.  The 
snake's  egg  (oblate  and  white)  has  a  soft  but  toughish  leathery  covering, 
whilst  the  lizard's  has  a  hard  shell.  To  distinguish  between  the  eggs 
of  poisonous  and  non -poisonous  snakes  is,  however,  impossible.  But  in 
a  case  of  this  kind  there  need  be  no  compunction  in  destroying  the 
innocent  with  the  guilty. 

The  work  of  introducing  preventive  medicine  amongst  a  people 
who  believe  that  almost  all  disease  is  sent  by  angry  gods,  powerful 
demons,  or  evil  spirits,  must  necessarily  advance  pari  passu  with 
religious  as  well  as  general  enlightenment.  Happily,  sanitary  measures, 
partial  or  complete,  introduced  into  some  of  the  larger  towns,  have  met 
with  no  serious  opposition  from  the  natives ;  e,g.j  they  will  drink  and 
otherwise  use  water  conveyed  through  pipes,  though  they  will  not  use 
it  for  religious  ceremonies  ;  but  the  stronghold  of  custom  and  prejudice 
is  in  the  .homey  the  assault  and  carrying  of  which,  by  gentle  methods 
peculiarly  their  own,  can  best  be  undertaken  by  women — the  medically 
educated  and  noble-hearted  daughters  of  the  United  Kingdom. 


->^0<V0:— ^ 


DISCUSSION. 

Kr.  Washington  Lyon  (London)  agreed  with  Dr.  Newshohne 
that  if  we  ezpeot  to  spread  the  important  principles  of  hygiene  amongst 
the  masses,  it  must  be  done  by  teaching  "  the  laws  of  health  in 
schools."  A  knowledge  of  these  should  be  made  a  leading  subject  in  the 
examinations  of  children.  He  suggested  that  candidates  for  municipal 
honours  might  be  questioned  as  to  their  kuowledfze  of  the  principles 
of  hygiene  and  kindred  subjects,  so  as  to  nt  them  to  sit  on  sanitary 
committees.  He  referred  with  praise  to  Miss  Scott's  paper  on  **  Woman's 
Work  in  promoting  the  Cause  of  Hygiene,"  and  pointed  oat  the  importance 
of  women's  aid  in  promoting  the  progress  of  hygiene.  Ho  thought  the 
account  given  by  Surgeon-General  Francis  of  the  progress  in  sanitary 
matters  in  India  was  most  satisfactory.  Although  it  was  only  a  very 
short  time  since  the  first  lady  doctor  (Miss  Peachey)  went  to  Bombay,  she 
is  now  at  the  head  of  a  large  hospital  there,  teaching  the  principles  of 
hygiene  to  the  native  women. 


>   ^♦^ 
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Popular  Instruction  in  Preventive'  Dentistry. 

BY 

George  Cunningham,  M.A.,  Lecturer  on  Dental  Surgery  in 
the  University  of  Cambridge. 


The  greatest  diffi  'ulty  with  which  dental  practitioners  have  to 
contend  is  the  want  of  knowledge  and  appreciation  of  the  functional 
value  of  the  teeth  and  of  the  care  necessary  for  their  presenation. 
Decay  or  caries  of  the  tt»eth  is  not  only  the  disease  which  dominates 
dental  pathology,  but  it  is  also  the  most  prevalent  of  all  diseases  affecting 
man.  It  is  in  a  very  s|)et'iid  sense  a  disease  of  youth,  though  it  is  not 
confined  to  that  perioil  of  life. 

Recent  statistics  ha\e  proved  that  if  we  examine  the  mouths  of  say 
a  huu(h'ed  children  between  their  second  and  fifth  year,  only  one  third  of 
them  will  possess  dentures  free  from  caries.  In  examining  the  children 
during  a  later  period  of  school  life,  we  find  that  the  proportion 
of  defective  permanent  teeth  and  those  alremly  lost,  varies  from 
about  10()  i)er  cent,  in  the  best  schools  to  over  430  per  cent,  in  the- 
wjrst.  When  we  reineniber  that  this  amount  of  disea.<«e  is  found 
amongst  permanent  teeth  which  must  have  been  only  recently  erupted^ 
and  recall  the  average  condition  of  the  teeth  of  the  child  on  entering  this 
period  of  school  life,  we  can  imagine  the  enormous  amount  of  disease 
existing  in  the  mouths  of  children  during  the  prolonge<l  [period  when  the 
teeth  are  being  changed. 

An  examination  of  4,062  school  chihlren  showed  that  of  the  per- 
manent teeth  10,330  were  either  carious,  already  extracted,  or  in  such, 
a  condition  that  extraction  was  the  only  remedy.  Without  regarding 
these  temporary  teeth  which  it  was  deemed  inadvisable  to  treat  on 
account  of  their  approaching  fall,  6,321  were  marked  as  requiring 
treatment,  most  of  them  of  course  by  exti'action.  In  the  total  number 
of  children  at  the  age  when  they  should  have  a  complete  denture  with 
the  exception  of  the  third  molars,  it  is  found  that  only  something  like 
10*5  per  cent,  of  them  had  dentures  free  from  caries,  and  some  of 
these  so-called  perfect  mouths  presented  either  slight  irregularity, 
remnants  of  the  baby  teeth,  deposits  of  tartar,  or  required  thorough 
cleansing.  An  examination  of  recruits  for  the  army  between  the  ages- 
of  17  and  25  years,  showed  that  each  man  on  the  average  had  lost  1*05^ 
and  would  be  the  better  for  losing  2*31  (altogether  3*36  teeth  already 
lost)  and  had  4*09  carious  teeth  capable  of  preservation  by  conserx-ative 
treatment,  thus  giving  a  total  of  7*45  defective  teeth  per  man. 

Caries  affects  all  classes,  for,  although  these  statistics  have  beea 
necessarily  derived  from  institutions  which  represent  the  poorer  classes 
of  the  community,  the  limited  statistics  yet  at  our  command  seem  to 
indicate  that  matters  are  even  worse  amongst  the  well-to-do  classes;  but 
only  a  small  percentage  of  the  cases  are  too  absolutely  hopeless  to  be 
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Ijevoml  tlie  limitj?  of  ivniediMl  conservHiix  r  <lenttil  surgery.  Tin*  cura- 
bility of  deutiil  carie.s  is  very  greiit,  ns  Miigitot  liiis  shown  by  statisti<s 
i'onipi1e<l  iu  an  oi^n  dinii*  that  extraetiou  was  only  ui^i'essary  in  one  {kt 
<*ent.  of  the  t4»eth  attacked,  calculated  on  a  t4)tal  comprising  a  large 
nnuil>er  of  teeth.  Were  the  treatment  of  the  dis<»ase  undert^iken  early 
enough,  that  is  to  say  in  its  incipient  or  even  iu  its  seconi  1  stage,  extnu^tion 
might  only  be  necessary  in  something  like  1  jx^r  1,000.  Caries  there- 
fon^  is  almost  a  preventible  disease,  one  might  say  even  wholly  prevent- 
ible,  if  we  regard  treatment  in  the  incipient  stage  as  prophylaxis,  for  a 
large  number  of  teeth  are  erupted  in  such  a  condition  that  a  certain 
amount  of  caries  is  absolutely  inevitable.  The  lienefits  of  conservative* 
flentistry  have  hitherto  been  confined  almost  entirely  to  the  smaller  and 
richer  section  of  the  iK)mmunity.  As  Sir  John  Tomes  ha«  jiointeil  out, 
tlie  problem  as  to  how  adequate  medical  ami  dental  attendance  can  be 
ren<lered  to  the  poor  cannot  he  solve<l  wholly  on  the  same  lines,  for 
where  one  person  requires  medical,  ten  will  require  denttd  assistance,  an<l 
where  ten  minut<>s  may  lie  spent  in  effecting  medical  treatment,  si'veral 
houni  must  be  spent  in  effecting  dental  treatment. 

'*  It  cannot  1m»  doubt4»d  that  mastication  is  necessary  to  health,  and 
"  that  souml  t4»eth,  mitural  c»r  artificial,  will  alone  effect  proj»er  masti- 
"  cation."  Any  scheme  for  the  saving  of  the  natural  teeth,  or  the  supply 
of  artificial  dentures  for  the  i*eplacenu*nt  of  the  lost  teeth  for  unmoneyiMl 
workei*s  must  necessarily  lie-  one  of  slow  growth  and  development.  But  it 
would  be  very  easy  to  organise  a  scheme  of  popidar  instruction  in  pre- 
ventive dentistry  which,  l)esides  lU'hieving  innnediate  and  certain  results 
which  are  far  from  l)cing  despicable,  would  efftH'tually  create  a  <leniand 
for  some  system  of  provident  dental  service.  The  need  for  ^lopuUir 
instruction  in  hygiene  and  physiology  in  regard  to  health,  while  far  from 
being  adequately  supplietl,  is  still  very  largely  recognisetl.  Curiously 
enough  the  care  and  treatment  of  the  te(»th  is,  as  a  rule,  conspicuous  by 
its  al)sence  from  those  series  of  health  lectures  which  have  lieen  already 
establisheil. 

Hygiene  of  the  mouth  should  form  an  important,  if  not  an  essent^il 
\mvi  of  any  scheme  of  popular  instruction  which  claims  to  be  complete 
and  thorough.  That  "prevtution  is  better  than  cure*'  is  as  true  of 
caiit-.s  Q>  it  is  of  other  ilir-enMS.  The  means  of  prevention  are  sinq)le, 
the  materials  cheap,  ami  thus  within  the  reach  of  almost  all,  but  the 
knowledge  Avliich  should  guide  the  appliiation  of  prophylatic  nu asnres 
is  possessed  by  oidy  a  relatively  small  portion  of  the  community.  11ie 
intelligent  understanding  of  the  construction  of  the  human  <lenture  an<l 
of  the  causes  which  lead  to  its  destruction  must  precede  any  general 
and  thorough  application  of  those  measures  rwogniscnl  as  calctdate<l  to 
promote  its  growth  and  development  and  to  maintain  its  integrity. 
Popular  U»ctures,  v^  free  from  technicalities  as  j)ossible,  profusely 
illustrated  by  means  of  the  optical  lantern,  are  valuable  means 
towards  this  end.  Experience  has  shown  that  large  audiences  of 
even  the  jmoi'est  daj-ses  are  capable  of  ap[)reciating  such  lectures  in 
an  ahuost  extraordinary  way. 

I     p.  200U.  U 
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258  Scclion  IX. 

[Mr.  Cuiniinghaiu  show^l  a  b^jiutifiil  s?t  o^  slid  's  oxhibiting  — 

1.  A  tooth  and  its  comporuMit  parts. 

2.  How,  wlif^n,  and  wlifiv  th'  t'M»th  an*  built  up. 

3.  TliP  ttMiipor.iry  t"  *th  and  th »  consequcMiw  of  th^nr  pivniat!ir.» 

n*nioval  or  nuduo  n^oiition. 

4.  Th(*  piTnian(»nt  to/th,  and  th'»  n*n*(»j<sity  of  special  attontion  to 

tho  Hrst  molar. 

5.  The  complete  denture,  how  it  is  spoilt  or  ruined  by  decay  or 

caries,  anil  indiscriminnte  extractions. 
0.  Causes  of  decay,  its  i)rogi'ess  and  its  ultimate  effects. 

7.  Tartar  and  its  effects  on  the  te(»th  and  gums. 

8.  The  effect  of  smoking  on  the  teeth. 

9.  "Painless  and  perfect  dentistry."] 

In  a  discussion  on  the  "  Comi)ulsory  Attention  to  the  'J\vth  of 
Schoolchildren"  so  ably  advanced  by  Mr.  Fisher  before  the  Bntish 
Dent«l  Association  in  1887,  T  advocateil  the  publication  of  r  work  on 
**  Physiology  an<l  Hygiene  "  as  a  kind  of  advanced  Reailer  for  school 
children.  Such  a  Reader  Avould,  of  com*se,  include  cluijiters  on  the 
formation  anil  care  of  the  teelh.  This  is  a  subj(?ct  which  might  al^o  l>e 
included  in  the  sco|>e  of  that  most  <«xceHent  adjunct  to  our  inlucational 
institutions,  namely,  the  National  Home  lleadijig  Union. 

Finally,  I  would  tliretrt  attention  to  a  reiiuirk  mad^  by  Sir  Morell 
Mackenzie,  wlK»n  presiding  at  a  lecture  to  some  750  men  ami  women  in 
the-  Royal  Victoria  Hall,  namely,  "  that  a  judicious  exposition  of  the 
*'  treatment  ajid  the  decay  of  the  teeth,  if  acted  on  by  the  masses,  wouhl 
**  proliably  <lo  more  to  improve  the  natiomd  health  tlwn  many  more 
**  nmbitimts  di'signs," 


Mr.  Lithihy  pr(»iM>se»l,  «n<l  Dr.  Barry  secondeil,  the  following  Jlfso- 
httioNj  which  was  carried  by  axrlannition  : — '*That  the  conlial  thanks 
"  of  this  Section  be  conxcyed  to  Profess<u'  Vila  nova  y  Pieni  of  Madrid, 
"  Dr.  Hewitt  of  Minnesota,  U.S.A.,  and  Dr.  Guillaume  of  Berne,  for 
"  valuable  works  relating  to  matters  connecttMl  with  the  Public  Health, 
**  which  they  had  presented  to  the  Congress." 
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Tuesday,  11th  August  188L 
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The  Chair  was  occupied  by 
The  President^  Francis  Galton,  Esq.,  F.B.S. 

>-<000-« 

Freddential  Address. 

BY 

Francis  Galton,  Esq.,  F.B.S. 


♦'•'♦ 


In  the  address  which  it  is  my  honourable  duty  to  deliver  at  the 
opening  of  this  Congress,  it  would  be  presumptuous  to  obtrude  opinions 
on  any  one  of  the  larger  parts  of  the  subjects  that  will  engage  its 
attention.  I  am  addressing  experts  who  have  practically  dealt  with  the 
numbers  and  occupations,  with  the  marriages,  births,  and  deaths  of 
millions  of  their  countrymen ;  who  have  investigated  on  the  largest  scale 
the  effects  of  past  legislation,  and  collected  new  data  in  which  accurate 
information  was  from  time  to  time  of  pressing  national  importance.  I 
have  not  had  the  experience  necessary  to  justify  my  addressing  you  on 
these  matters  in  their  more  familiar  aspects.  Instead  of  doing  so,  I  will 
ask  your  attention  for  a  few  minutes  to  certain  topics  of  demographic 
inquiry  which  enter  into  the  great  problem  of  the  future  betterment  of 
the  human  race. 

They  are  confessedly,  at  the  present  time,  hardly  advanced  beyond 
the  stage  of  academic  interest,  but  thought  and  action  move  swiftly  now- 
a-days,  and  it  is  by  no  means  impossible  that  a  generation  which  has 
witnessed  the  exclusion  of  the  Chinese  race  from  the  customary  privileges 
of  settlers  in  two  continents,  and  the  deportation  of  a  Hebrew  population 
in  a  third,  may  live  to  see  other  acts  of  any  analogous  kind  performecl 
under  sudden  socialistic  pressure.  The  questions  about  to  be  considere<l 
may  unexpectedly  acquire  importance  as  falling  within  the  sphere  of 
practical  politics,  and  if  so,  many  demographic  data  that  require  fore- 
thought and  time  to  collect,  and  a  dispassionate  and  leisurely  judgment 
to  discuss,  will  be  hurriedly  and  sorely  needed. 

The  topics  to  which  I  will  allude  are  the  relative  fertility  of 
different  classes  and  races,  and  their  tendency  to  supplant  one  another 
nnder  various  circumstances. 
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The  whole  question  of  fertility  under  the  various  conditions  of 
civilised  life  requires  more  deUiiled  research  than  it  has  yet  received. 
We  require  further  investigations  Into  the  truth  of  the  hypothesis  of 
Malthus,  that  there  is  really  no  limit  to  over-population  beside  that 
which  is  afforded  by  misery  or  prudential  restraint.  Is  it  true  that 
misery  in  any  justifiable  amm  oi  that  ^rord,  provides  the  only  check 
which  acts  automatically,  or  are  other  causes  in  existence,  active,  though 
as  yet  obscure,  that  assist  in  restraining  the  overgrowth  of  population  ? 
It  is  certain  that  the  productiveness  of  different  marriages  differs  greatly 
in  consequence  of  unexplained  conditions.  The  variation  in  fertility  of 
different  kinds  of  animals  that  have  been  captured  when  wild  and  kept 
in  menageries  is,  as  Darwin  long  since  pointed  out,  most  notable  and 
apparently  capricious.  Most  of  those  which  thrive  in  confinement,  and 
enjoy  apparently  exoellent  health,  are  nevertheless  absolutely  infertile ; 
others,  often  of  closely  allied  species,  may  have  their  productivity 
increased.  One  of  the  many  evidences  of  our  great  ignorance  6f  the 
laws  that  govern  fertility,  is  seen  in  the  behaviour  of  bees,  who  have 
somehow  discovered  that  by  merely  modifying  the  diet  and  the  size  of 
the  nursery  of  any  female  grub,  they  can  at  will  cause  it  to  develop, 
either  into  a  naturally  sterile  worker,  or  into  the  potential  mother  of  a 
huge  hive. 

Demographers  have,  undoubtedly,  collected  and  collated  a  vast 
amount  of  information  bearing  on  the  fertility  of  different  nations,  but 
they  have  mainly  attacked  the  problem  in  the  gross  and  not  in  detail,  so 
that  we  possess  little  more  than  mean  values  that  are  applicable  to 
general  popidations,  and  are  very  valuable  in  their  way,  but  we  remain 
ignorant  of  much  else,  that  a  moderate  amount  of  judiciously  directed 
research  might,  perhaps,  be  able  to  tell. 

As  an  example  of  what  could  be  sought  with  advantage,  let  us 
suppose  that  we  take  a  number  sufficient  for  statistical  purposes,  of 
persons  occupying  different  strata  or  classes,  those  who  are  the  least 
efficient  in  physical,  intellectual,  and  moral  grounds,  forming  our  lowest 
class,  and  those  who  are  the  most  efficient  forming  our  highest  class. 
The  question  to  be  solved  relates  to  the  hereditary  permanence  of  the 
several  classes.  What  proportion  of  each  class  is  descended  from  parents 
who  belong  to  the  same  class,  and  what  proportion  is  descended  from 
parents  who  belong  to  each  of  the  other  classes  ?  Do  those  persons 
who  have  honourably  succeeded  in  life,  and  who  are  presumably,  on  the 
whole,  the  most  valuable  portion  of  our  human  stock,  contribute  on  the 
aggregate  their  fair  share  of  posterity  to  the  next  generation  ?  If  not, 
do  they  contribute  more  or  less  than  their  fair  share,  and  in  what  degree  ? 
In  other  words,  is  the  evolution  of  man  in  each  particular  country, 
favourably  or  injuriously  affected  by  its  special  form  of  civilisation  ? 

Enough  is  already  known  to  satisfy  us  that  the  productiveness  of 
both  the  extreme  classes,  the  best  and  the  worst,  falls  short  of  the 
average  of  the  nation  as  a  whole.  Therefore,  the  most  prolific  class 
necessarily  lies  between  the  two  extremes,  but  at  what  intermediate 
point  does  it  lie  ?  Taken  altogether,  on  any  reasonable  principle,  are 
the  natural  gifts  of  the  most  productive  class,  bodily,  intellectiml,  and 
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moral,  above  or  below  the  line  of  national  mediocritj.  If  above  that 
line,  then  the  existing  conditions  are  favourable  to  the  improvement  of 
the  race.  If  they  are  below  that  line,  thej  must  work  towards  its 
degradation. 

These  very  brief  remarks  can  only  serve  to  shadow  out  the  problem  ; 
it  would  require  much  more  time  than  is  at  my  disposal  as  well  as  much 
discussion,  before  it  could  be  phrased  in  a  way  free  from  ambiquity,  so 
its  solution  would  clearly  instruct  us  whether  the  conditions  of  life  at 
any  period  in  any  given  race  were  tending  to  raise  or  to  depress  its 
natural  qualities. 

The  amount  of  the  effect  produced  in  particular  instances  by 
natural  selection  acting  on  the  human  race  during  a  few  successive 
generations,  well  deserve  strict  demographic  investigation.  In  our 
present  ignorance  we  may  easily  fall  into  great  error  by  over-estimating 
its  influence,  for  natural  selection  may  act  simultaneously  under  at  least 
three  different  conditions  that  are  as  yet  imperfectly  distinguished.  So 
far  as  the  selected  individuals  are  ordinary  varieties  of  the  race,  in  the 
sense  that  their  qualities  are  merely  blends  of  those  of  their  ancestors, 
the  average  racial  qualities  will  tend  to  reassert  themjselves  in  their 
descendants,  and  after  the  period  of  selection  has  come  to  an  end  the 
race  will  soon  regress  to  its  ancient  character,  like  the  once  familiar 
pedigree  wheat.  Or  again,  the  race  may  be  of  an  essentially  stable  type, 
showing  that  a  strong  tendency  exists  in  the  descendants  of  those  who 
had  widely  departed  from  the  central  and  securest  form  to  regrei^i 
towards  it. 

In  this  case  the  result  will  be  the  same  as  before,  in  that  a  long 
c(mtinuance  of  natural  selection  will  not  permanently  injure  the  race. 
Or,  on  the  other  hand,  the  national  type  may  be  unstable,  tending  to 
split  into  sub-types,  or  else  to  form  what  the  breeders  call  "  sports,'* 
each  of  which  is  the  possible  origin  of  a  variety  that  may  become  firmly 
established  in  the  future.  Here  the  preservation  of  each  valuable  and 
fertile  sub-type,  through  the  effects  of  selection,  is  a  new  and  firm  step 
towards  the  improvement  of  the  race  as  a  whole.  Think  of  the  gain 
thi^  has  accrued  to  the  musical  world  through  the  breed  of  one  gifted 
individual,  the  famous  Sebastian  Bach. 

Whatever  other  countries  may  or  may  not  have  lost,  ours  has 
certainly  gained  on  more  than  one  occasion  by  the  infusion  of  the  breed 
of  selected  sub-races,  especially  of  that  of  the  Protestant  refugees  from 
religious  persecution  on  the  continent. 

It  seems  reasonable  to  look  upon  the  Huguenots  as  men  who,  on 
the  whole,  had  inborn  qualities  of  a  distinctive  kind  from  the  majority 
of  their  countrymen,  and  who  may,  therefore,  be  spoken  of  as  a  sub-type, 
that  is  to  say,  capable,  when  isolated,  of  continuing  their  race  without 
its  showing  any  strong  tendency  to  revert  to  the  form  of  the  earlier  type 
from  which  it  was  a  well  defined  departure.  It  proved,  also,  that  the 
cross  breed  between  them  and  our  ancestors  was  a  singularly  successful 
mixture.  Consequently  England  has  been  largely  indebted  to  the 
natural  refinement  and  to  the  solid  worth  of  the  Huguenot  breed,  as 
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well  as  to  the  culture  and  technical  knowledge  that  the  Huguenots 
brought  with  them. 

The  frequency  in  history  with  which  one  race  has  supplanted 
another  over  wide  geographical  areas  is  one  of  the  most  striking  in  the 
evolution  of  mankind.  The  denizens  of  the  world  at  the  present  day 
form  a  very  different  human  stock  to  that  which  inhabited  it  a  dozen 
generations  ago,  and  to  all  appearance  a  no  less  difference  will  be  found 
in  our  successors  a  dozen  of  generations  hence.  Partly  it  may  be  that 
new  human  varieties  have  come  into  permanent  or  only  into  temporary 
existence,  like  that  most  remarkable  mixed  race  of  the  ISTormans  many 
centuries  ago,  in  whom,  to  use  well  known  words  of  Mr.  Freeman,  the 
indomitable  vigour  of  the  Scandinavians,  joined  to  the  buoyant 
vivacity  of  the  Gaul,  produced  the  conquering  and  ruling  race  of 
Europe.  But  principally  the  change  of  which  I  spoke  is  due  to  great 
alterations  in  the  proportions  of  those  who  belong  to  the  old  and  well 
established  types.  The  Negro  now  born  in  the  United  States  has  much 
the  same  natural  faculties  as  his  distant  cousin  who  is  bom  in  Africa. 
The  effect  of  his  transplantation  being  ineffective  in  changing  his  nature, 
but  very  effective  in  increasing  his  numbers,  in  enlarging  the  range  of 
his  distribution,  and  in  destroying  native  American  races.  There  are 
now  some  8,000,000  of  Negroes  in  lands  where  not  one  of  them  existed 
12  generations  ago,  and  probably  not  one  representative  of  the  race 
which  he  displaced  remains  there ;  on  the  other  hand,  there  has  been  no 
corresponding  diminution  of  numbers  in  the  parent  home  of  the  Negro. 
Precisely  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  European  races  who  have  during 
the  same  period  swarmed  over  the  temperate  regions  of  the  globe, 
forming  the  nuclei  of  many  future  nations. 

It  is  impossible,  even  in  the  vaguest  way,  in  the  short  time  at  my 
disposal,  to  give  a  just  idea  of  the  magnitude  and  variety  of  changes 
produced  in  the  human  stock  by  the  political  events  of  the  last  few 
generations,  an<l  it  would  be  difficult  to  do  so  in  any  case  in  a  manner 
that  would  not  be  likely  to  wound  the  patriotic  susceptibilities  of  many 
or  all  of  us.  The  natural  temperaments  and  moral  ideals  of  different 
races  are  various,  and  praise  or  blame  cannot  be  applied  at  the  discretion 
of  one  person  without  exciting  remonstrance  from  others  who  take 
different  views  with  perhaps  equal  justice.  The  birds  and  beasts 
assembled  in  conclave  may  try  to  pass  a  unanimous  resolution  with  a 
large  majority  in  favour  of  the  natural  duty  of  the  mother  to  nurture 
and  protect  her  offspring,  but  the  cuckoo  would  musically  protest.  The 
Irish  celt  may  desire  the  extension  of  his  race  and  the  increase  of  its 
influence  in  the  representative  governments  of  England  and  America, 
but  the  wishes  of  his  Anglo-Saxon  or  Teuton  fellow-subjects  may  lie  in 
the  opposite  direction,  and  so  on  indefinitely.  My  object  now  is  merely 
to  urge  inquiries  into  the  historical  fact  whether  legislation,  which  has 
led  to  the  substitution  on  a  large  scale  of  one  race  for  another,  has  not 
often  been  the  outcome  of  confiicting  views  into  which  the  question  of 
race  hardly  entered  at  all,  and  which  were  so  nearly  balanced  that  if  the 
question  of  race  had  been  properly  introduced  into  the  discussion  the 
result  might  not  have  been  different.     The  possibility  of   such  being  the 
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case  cannot  be  doubted,  and  by  itself  affords  strong  reason  for  justly 
appraising  the  influence  of  race,  and  of  hereafter  including  it  at 
neither  more  nor  less  than  its  real  value,  among  the  omsiderations  by 
which  political  action  will  be  determined. 

The  importance  to  be  attached  to  race  is  a  question  that  deserves 
a  far  larger  measure  of  exact  investigation  than  it  receives.  We  are 
exceedingly  ignorant  of  the  respective  ranges  of  the  natural  and 
acquired  faculties  in  different  races,  and  there  is  far  too  great  a  tendency 
among  writers  to  dogmatise  wildly  about  them,  some  grossly  magnifying, 
others  ns  greatly  mimising  their  several  provinces.  It  seems  within 
the  power  of  demography  to  answer  this  question  unambiguously, 
difficult  as  it  is. 

The  recent  attempts  by  many  European  nations  to  utilise  Africa 
for  their  own  purposes  gives  immediate  and  practical  interest  to  inquiries 
that  bear  on  the  transplantation  of  races.  They  compel  us  to  face  the 
question  as  to  what  races  should  be  politically  aided  to  become  hereafter 
the  chief  occupiers  of  that  continent.  The  varieties  of  Negroes,  Bautus, 
Arab  half-breeds,  and  others  who  now  inhabit  Africa  are  very  numerous, 
and  they  differ  much  from  one  another  in  their  natural  qualities.  Some 
of  them  must  be  more  suitable  than  others  to  thrive  under  that  form  of 
moderate  civilisation  which  Europeans  are  likely  to  introduce  into 
Africa  by  their  enforcing  justice  and  order,  exciting  a  desire  among  the 
natives  for  material  advantages  for  what  might  not  be  called  luxuries, 
and  making  steady  industry  almost  a  condition  of  living  at  all.  Such 
races  would  spread  and  displace  the  others  by  degrees.  Or  it  may 
prove  that  the  N^oes,  one  and  all,  will  fail  as  much  completely  under 
the  new  conditions  as  they  have  failed  under  the  old  ones  to  submit  to  the 
needs  of  a  superior  civilisation  to  their  own,  in  which  case  their  races, 
numerous  and  prolific  as  they  are,  will  in  course  of  time  be  supplanted 
and  replaced  by  their  betters. 

It  seems  scarcely  possible  as  yet  to  assure  ourselves  as  to  the 
impossibility  of  any  variety  of  white  men  to  work,  to  thrive,  and  to 
continue  their  race  in  the  broad  regions  of  the  tropics.  We  could  not 
do  so  without  better  knowledge  than  we  now  possess  of  the  different 
capacities  of  individuals  to  withstand  their  malarious  and  climatic 
influences.  Much  more  care  is  taken  to  select  appropriate  varieties  of 
plants  and  animals  for  plantation  in  foreign  settlements,  than  to  select 
appropriate  types  of  men.  Discrimination  and  foresight  are  shown  in 
the  one  case,  an  indifference  bom  of  ignorance  is  shown  in  the  other. 
One  aspect  of  this  question  will  be  discussed  in  the  course  of  our  pro- 
ceedings, and  I  await  the  result  with  keen  interest  and  have  no  wish  to 
attempt  to  forestall  it.  What  I  now  desire  to  point  out  is  the  importance 
of  a  more  exact  examination  and  careful  record  than  is  now  made  of 
the  physical  qualities  and  hereditary  antecedents  of  candidates  for 
employment  in  tropical  countries.  We  desire  to  judge  how  far  medical 
forecast  is  justified  by  the  result,  and  more  especially  to  find  out  the 
conditions  in  youth  that  are  prevalent  among  those  whoqe  health  sub- 
sequently endures  the  change  of  climatic  influence  satisfactorily,  and 
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converselj  as  regards  those  who  fail.    It  is  scarcely  possible  to  properly 
conduct  such  an  investigation  respectively. 

In  conclusion  I  wish  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  the  improvement 
of  the  natural  gifts  of  future  generations  of  the  human  race  is  largely, 
though  indirectly,  under  our  control.  We  may  not  be  able  to  originate, 
but  we  can  guide.  The  processes  of  evolution  are  in  constant  and 
spontaneous  activity,  some  pushing  towards  the  bad,  some  towards  the 
good.  Our  part  is  to  watch  for  opportunities  to  intervene  by  checking 
the  former  and  giving  free  play  to  the  latter.  I  wish  to  distinguish 
clearly  between  our  power  in  this  fundamental  respect  and  that  which 
we  also  possess  of  ameliorating  education  and  hygiene.  It  is  earnestly 
to  be  hoped  that  demographers  will  increasingly  direct  their  inquiries 
into  historical  facts,  with  the  view  of  estimating  the  possible  effects  of 
reasonable  political  action  in  the  future,  in  gradually  raising  the  present 
miserably  low  standard  of  the  human  race  to  one  in  which  the  Utopias 
in  the  dreamland  of  philanthropists  may  become  practical  possibilities. 


Mortality  in  relation  to  Oocnpation. 

BY 

WiLLUM  Oglb,  M.D.,  F.R.OJ^. 


Of  all  the  various  influences  that  tend  to  produce  differences  of 
mortality  in  the  different  parts  of  a  given  country,  there  is  none  so 
potent  as  the  character  of  the  prevailing  occupations. 

Favourable  or  unfavourable  climatic  and  geographical  conditions, 
activity  or  inactivity  on  the*  part  of  the  sanitary  authorities  to  provide 
wholesome  water,  to  remove  filth,  and  to  prevent  overcrowding, 
contribute  doubtlessly  in  no  small  measure  to  reduce  the  death-rate  in 
one  town  or  to  raise  it  in  another ;  but  all  differences,  so  produced,  are 
insignificant,  when  compared  with  the  differences  shovm  by  the  death- 
rates  in  different  industries. 

There  are  some  occupations  of  so  deadly  a  character,  that  life 
insurance  companies  will  have  nothing  to  say  to  them,  refusing  to  insure 
the  life  of  a  man  engi^ed  in  them  on  any  terms  whatsoever,  while,  on 
the  other  hand,  there  are  professions,  or  at  any  rate,  there  is  one 
{H^ession,  in  which  the  chances  of  longevity  are  so  high,  that  an 
insurance  company  which  is  lucky  enough  to  number  a  considerable 
proportion  of  those  so  engaged  among  its  clients,  advertises  the  fact  to 
show  the  general  public  upon  what  a  safe  basis  its  business  is  founded. 

The  comparative  mortality  of  the  persons  employed  in  different 
industrial  occupations  is,  then,  a  subject  than  which  none  more  appro- 
priate could  be  fomid  for  discussion  in  a  Congress  of  Hygiene  and 
Demogn^hy*  Nor  could  any  more  appropriate  place  be  found  for  its 
dimrunsion  than  the  country  in  which  we  are  now  assembled.     For  in 
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the  first  place  there  is  no  oountry  in  which  the  number  of  occi^>ation8 
is  grMter,  probably  none  in  which  it  is  so  great,  ae  England  with  its 
numeroos  and  varied  mannfactores. 

It  fell  to  my  lot  some  years  ago  to  have  to  construct  for  official 
purposes  an  alphabetical  index  of  all  the  various  occupations  in  which 
persons  are  engaged  in  England  and  Wales.  I  issued  circulars,  askmg 
for  information,  to  manufacturers  of  all  kinds ;  and  searched  through 
the  trade  directories  of  the  diief  industrial  towns,  and  by  these  means, 
together  with  the  old  census  documents,  I  collected  no  less  than  12,000 
different  names  of  occupations ;  and,  even  when  all  allowance  is  made 
for  some  of  these  names  being  duplicates  far  one  and  the  same 
occupation,  the  remaining  number  will  still  be  enormous. 

Secondly,  not  only  are  the  occupations  thus  numerous,  but  they  are 
grouped  in  the  census  returns  of  the  United  Kingdom  under  a  much 
larger  number  of  distinct  headings  than  is  the  case  in  the  census  of  any 
other  country ;  and  thirdly,  the  persons  in  any  given  occupational  group 
are  subdivided  in  our  census  returns,  not  merely  by  sex,  but  also  by 
their  ages,  to  an  extent  not  to  be  found  elsewhere,  unless  indeed  it  be 
in  Switzerland. 

The  sub-division  by  ages  is  of  the  very  highest  importance.  Even 
for  other  purposes  a  tabulation  of  the  population  by  their  occupations 
can  be  of  but  very  inferior  value,  if  no  account  be  given  of  the  age 
distribution  of  the  persons  in  each  group;  but  for  calculations  of 
mortality  such  particulars  are  absolutely  necessary.  For  the  differences 
in  the  age*distribution  of  the  persons  employed  in  different  industries 
and  professions  are  so  great,  that  the  comparison  of  the  crude  death- 
rates,  that  is  of  the  death-rates  calculated  on  the  aggregate  persons 
employed  without  correction  for  differences  of  age  distribution,  would 
often  lead  to  most  serious  errors.  ^ 

The  only  method  of  making  death-rates  that  can  be  safely  compared 
with  each  other  is  the  laborious  plan  of  calculating  the  death-rates  for 
each  occupation  at  each  separate  successive  age-period,  and  then  apply- 
ing these  successive  death-rates  to  a  population  with  precisely  the  same 
age-distribution  in  each  industry. 

This  method,  indeed,  is  necessary,  not  only  when  the  mortality  of 
an  occupation  is  being  compared  with  that  of  any  other,  but  generally 
in  all  comparisons  of  mortality,  as  for  instance,  in  comparison  between 
the  mortalities  of  different  countries,  or  between  the  mortalities  of  the 
two  sexes.  It  is,  however,  a  method  which,  owing  to  its  laboriousness, 
is  rarely  used,  with  the  necessary  consequence  that  many  very  erroneous 
comparisons  are  made. 

The  figures  which  I  shall  now  give  as  to  the  mortality  in  differarf; 
industries  and  professions  were  derived  from  a  comparison  between  t^ie 
census  returns  for  1881  and  the  death  registers  for  the  three  yeare 
1880-1-2. 

They  relate  exclusively  to  males;  for  the  returns  made  by  the 
other  sex,  both  of  their  occupations  and  their  ages,  are  not  snOcieiitly 
accurate  to  give  a  basis  for  calculation. 
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The  figures,  moreover,  relate  only  to  males  between  25  and  66 
years  of  age,  for  several  reasons  which  it  is  unnecessary  now  to  discuss, 
but  mainly  because  these  40  years  of  life  are  those  in  which,  speaking 
generally,  the  influence  of  occupation  is  most  marked. 

The  figures  have  been  derived  from  two  death-rates  in  each  occu- 
pational group,  one  the  death-rate  of  men  between  25  and  45,  the  other 
the  death-rate  of  men  between  45  and  65,  and  these  rates  have  been  in 
each  case  applied  to  a  male  population  in  which  those  under  and  those 
over  45  bear  a  certain  fixed  proportion  to  each  other. 

Of  the  death-rates  thus  obtained  the  lowest  was  that  of  men  in  the 
clerical  profession,  and  for  the  sake  of  easy  comparison  I  have  taken 
this  lowest  death-rate  as  my  standard.  I  represent  it  by  100,  and  the 
death-rate  of  each  other  profession  or  industry  is  represented  by  a  figure 
duly  proportionate  to  this  standard. 

Table  A. 

Comparative  Mortality  of  Men,  25  to  65  Tears  of  Age,  in 
different  Occupations,  1881-2-3. 


u 

1^ 

Occupation.  , 

i\ 

Occupation. 

|| 

v^ 

§1 

Clergjmen,  priests,  ministers 

100 

Builders,  masons,  bricklayers 

174 

Lawyers            -             "             " 

152 

Carpenters,  joiners 

148 

Medical  men          -          - 

202 

Cabinet-makers,  upholsterers     - 

173 

Plumbers,  painters,  glaziers 

216 

Gardeners                        -           - 

108 

Farmers        -        -         - 

114 

Blacksmiths 

175 

Affricoltural  labourers 
Fishermen            ... 

126 
148 

Engine,  machine,  boiler  makers- 

155 

Silk  manufacture 

152 

Commercial  clerks 

179 

Wool,  worsted,  manufacture 

186 

Commercial  travellers 

171 

Cotton  manufacture 

196 

Innke^»ers,  liquor  dealers 

274 

Inn,  hotel  service        -        -        - 

397 

Cutlers,  scissor  makers 

229 

Brewers             -             .             . 

245 

Gunsmiths         -            .            - 

186 

File  makers 

300 

Butchers 

211 

BAkers 

172 

Paper  makers         ... 

129 

Com  millers         -            .            - 

172 

Glass  workers        -        • 

214 

Earthenware  makers 

814 

Grocers            -            - 

189 

Drapers             .             - 

159 

Coal  miners         ... 

160 

158 

Cornish  miners        ... 

881 

Stone,  slate,  quarriers 

202 

Tailors 

189 

Shoemakers 

166 

Cab,  omnibus  service 

267 

Hatters 

192 

Railway,  road,  labourers 

185 

Printers 

198 

Costermongers,   hawkers,  street 

Bookbinders        ... 

210 

sellers           ... 

888 

Time  will  not  allow  me  to  enter  into  any  detailed  examination  of 
theBe  figures ;  but  you  will  notice  how  enormous  are  the  differences  of 
mortnlity  in  the  different  industries  included  in  the  list,  the  mortalitv 
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iigure  being  three  or  more  times  as  high  in  some  cases  as  it  is  in  others. 
The  mortality  of  clergymen,  for  instance,  being  represented  by  100, 
that  of  men  engaged  in  the  earthenware  manufacture  is  represented  by 
314,  and  that  of  inn  and  hotel  servants  by  no  lower  a  number  than  397. 

Now  to  what  causes  are  these  striking  contrasts  due  ?  Why  is 
one  occupation  so  much  more  unhealthy  than  another  ? 

The  causes  of  high  mortality  may,  I  think,  be  conveniently  classed 
under  seven  general  headings. 

(I.)  Firstly,  there  is  working  in  a  cramped  or  constrained  attitude, 
and  notably  in  such  an  attitude  as  cramps  the  chest  and  interferes  with 
the  action  of  the  heart  and  lungs. 

This  cause  to  a  certain  extent  may  be  said  to  affect  all  persons  who 
are  habitually  engaged  in  sedentary  occupations.  But  there  are  some 
trades  which  are  more  specially  affected  by  it;  and  Dr.  Greenhow 
instances  the  ''  silk  weavers  of  Macclesfield,  the  lace  makers  of  Buck- 
"  inghamshire,  and  the  glovers  of  Yeovil ;  in  the  first  of  which  three 
"  classes  the  mischief  is  caused  by  pressure  of  the  chest  against  the 
"  breast-beam  of  the  loom,  preventing  the  due  expansion  of  the  lungs  ; 
*.*  while  in  the  other  two  classes  the  same  evil  is  produced  by  contraction 
"  of  the  chest,  induced  by  habitual  stooping  over  their  work."  Possibly 
some  share  in  producing  the  somewhat  high  mortality  of  shoemakers, 
as  shown  in  the  table,  may  be  ascribed  to  this  same  cause,  namely,  the 
bent  and  stooping  attitude  in  which  they  work  and  the  pressure  of  the 
last  against  the  pit  of  the  stomach. 

(2.)  The  second  cause  is  exposure  to  the  action  of  special  poisonous 
or  irritating  substances,  such  as  phosphorus,  mercury,  lead,  infected  hair 
or  wool,  soot,  etc. 

As  examples  of  this,  I  may' enumerate  the  jaw  disease  that  attacks 
the  dippers  of  lucifer  matches ;  the  mercurial  tremor  and  ulceration  of 
the  fauces  that  attack  water  gilders,  hatters,  furriers,  and  others  that 
make  use  of  quicksilver;  the  arsenical  poisoning  of  paper-hangers, 
pigment  makers,  and  those  who  manufacture  artificial  flowers;  the 
cancer  of  chimney  sweeps;  the  anthrax  of  woolsorters;  and  the  so- 
called  "  brass-founders  ague  "  of  workers  in  copper  or  zinc ;  and,  lastly, 
the  various  diseases  that  assail  those  who  work  in  lead. 

It  is  this  last  poison  that,  in  this  country  at  any  rate,  is  of  the  most 
interest,  because  of  the  comparatively  large  number  of  industries  in 
which  the  workman  is  brought  into  contact  with  the  metal.  It  is 
this  which,  in  combination  with  a  more  than  average  liability  to  acci- 
dent, causes  the  high  mortality  of  painters,  plumbers,  and  glaziers,  as 
shown  in  the  table ;  and  which,  in  combination  with  the  inhalation  of 
metallic  dust,  raises  the  death-rate  of  file-makers,  who  use  a  cushion  of 
lead  on  which  to  strike  the  files,  to  so  enormous  a  figure.  This  same 
poison  contributes  to  the  mortality  of  earthenware-makers,  of  gasfitters, 
of  printers,  and  other  workers  that  need  not  be  here  enumerated.  The 
chief  sufferers,  however,  appear  to  be  the  painters  and  glaziers  and  the 
file-makers.  For,  judging  from  such  scanty  data  as  could  be  extracted 
from   four  years*  (1879-82)  death-registers,  I  found  that  the  annual 
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mortality  from  lead  poisoning  among  males  over  16  years  of  age,  was 
as  follows : — 

File-makers 

Painters,  plumbers,  glaziers  - 

Earthenware-makers 

Gasfitters  ,  -        - 

Printers        -  - 

All  other  males 

I  need  hardly  say  that  the  deaths  directly  ascribed  to  lead  poisoning, 
on  which  the  above  rates  are  based,  by  no  means  folly  represent  the 
amount  of  mortality  caused  by  that  poison.  Lead  affects  injuriously 
all  the  organs  of  the  body, .  and  notably  the  kidneys,  as  well  as  the 
nervous  and  the  muscular  tissues. 

Thus,  of  all  the  industries  into  whose  mortality  I  have  inquired,  the 
two  in  which  the  mortality  from  urinary  diseases  was  the  highest  were 
the  file-makers  and  the  painters  and  fdumbers,  the  mortality  under  this 
heading  being  three  times  as  high  as  the  average  among  the  former,  and 
more  than  twice  as  high  among  the  latter. 

(3.)  The  third  cause  of  high  mortality  is  excessive  wOTk,  mental  or 
physical.  As  to  excessive  bradn-woric  I  need  say  nothing.  We  all 
know  how  sudi  work,  especially  if  of  a  harassing  character,  leads  to 
disease  of  the  nervous  system,  hmn  softening,  insanity,  and  suicide,  this 
last  especiidly  being  much  more  frequent,  speaking  generally,  among 
the  educated  classes  who  use  their  brains  than  among  the  comparatively 
uneducated  labourers. 

As  regards  excessive  bodily  labour,  we  must  make  a  distinction, 
according  as  the  labour  is  merely  severe  because  of  its  long  continuance, 
or  is  audi  as  subjects  the  worker  to  violent  muscular  efforts  and  con- 
sequent strains.  The  former,  or  merely  long-continued  hard  work^ 
does  not  seem  nearly  so  injurious  as  is  often  supposed.  At  any  rate, 
neither  agricultural  labourers  nor  miners  seem  to  suffer  from  it ;  for 
in  each  the  mortality  is  very  low,  the  agricultural  labourers  being 
indeed  one  of  the  groups  with  the  lowest  mortality  figures. 

But  as  regards  men  subjected  to  sudden  strains  the  case  is  different. 
Porters  and  dock  labourers,  for  instance,  are  notoriously  liable  to  hernia, 
and  it  has  recently  been  stated  that  the  latter  rarely  escape  that 
affection.  I  am  unable  to  give  any  precise  statistics  as  to  this,  nor  do  I 
know  whether  the  statement  be  true.  There  is,  however,  one  industry  in 
the  table,  in  which  I  cannot  but  think  that  the  effects  of  violent  and 
sudden  exertion  are  visible.  I  refer  to  fishermen.  Fishermen  are  with 
miners  and  quarrymen  more  liable  to  fatal  accident  than  any  other  set 
of  men ;  they  live,  moreover,  a  life  of  exposure  to  all  kinds  of  rough 
weather.  Nevertheless,  their  death-rate  is  extremely  low,  the  mortality 
figure  as  given  in  the  table  being  only  143,  and  one  of  the  lowest. 
But  there  is  one  group  of  diseases  to  which  I  was  surprised  to  find 
that,  so  far  as  could  be  inferred  from  the  records  ci  those  years,  fisher- 
men, otherwise  so  healthy,  appeared  to  be  liable  in  a  &r  more  tiian 
avera^  degree^  namely,  diseases  of  the  heart  and  organs  of  circulation. 
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Possibly  the  cold  and  wet  to  which  the  fisherman  is  exposed,  and 
the  consequent  rheumatic  affections,  may  have  some  share  in  this,  and 
perhaps  also  the  frequent  and  prolonged  periods  of  anxiety  that  beset 
his  life  of  peril,  but  I  cannot  but  suspect  that  the  main  cause  is  to  be 
found  in  the  sudden  muscular  strains  and  violent  efforts  to  which  his 
occupation  subjects  him. 

(4.)  Fourthly,  I  come  to  working  in  confined  space  and  in  foul  and 
over-heated  air.  This  is  probably,  in  the  aggregate,  one  of  the  most 
destructive  agencies  in  operation,  because  of  the  very  large  number  of 
trades  that  are  exposed  to  it. 

The  difference  between  an  outdoor  life  in  fresh  country  air  and 
an  indoor  life  in  a  town  is  readily  shown  by  comparing  the  mortality 
of  farmers,  agricultural  labourers,  gardeners,  and  fishermen,  with 
that  of  shopkeepers,  or,  going  a  step  further  in  ^ the  scale  of  vitiated 
atmosphere,  with  the  mortality  of  tailors,  printers,  bookbinders,  and 
hatters,  all  of  whom  habitually  work  in  over-heated  and  under- ventilated 
rooms. 

The  damage  done  by  working  under  such  conditions  is  not  confined 
to  one  set  of  organs,  but  nevertheless  specially  affects  the  lungs,  and, 
therefore,  in  the  following  short  table  I  have  confined  myself  to  phthisis 
and  diseases  of  the  organs  of  respiration.  I  have  taken  fishermen,  who 
suffer  least  from  these  diseases,  as  my  standard,  and  have  represented 
their  mortality  as  100. 

Table  B. 
CoMPARATiTE  MORTALITY  from  Phthisis  and  Lung  Diseases  of  Men 
(45-65  Years)  working  in  pure  and  in  vitiated  Air, 


Air. 

Occupation. 

•i 

1 

5 

Pure    -            -            --* 

Fishermen 

Farmers          -        -        - 

Gardeners 

Agricultural  Labourers  - 

55 
52 
61 
62 

45 
50 
56 
79 

100. 
102 
117 
141 

Confined  air         -        - 1 

Grocers  -           -           - 
Drapers-        ... 

84 
152 

59 
65 

148 
2IT 

1 1  igbly  T  itiated  air 

Tailors    - 

Printers-        ... 

144 
238 

94 
84 

238 
317 

(5.)  The  fifth  cause  of  the  vast  differences  of  mortality  is  one 
which  differs  from  the  rest  in  that  it  is  in  the  option  of  the  individual 
workman  to  steer  completely  clear  of  it,  if  he  so  wills  :  I  refer  to  drink. 
I    p.  2596.  B 
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No  man,  whatever  his  trade,  need  drink  more  than  is  good  for  him, 
unless  lie  pleases.  Still  there  are,  doubtlessly,  trades  in  which  the 
temptation  to  do  so  is  so  great  that  practically  constant  exposure  to 
drink  comes  to  be  very  much  the  same  thing  as  constant  exposure 
to  such  unavoidable  poisons  as  mercurv',  lead,  or  phosphorus. 

The  trade  most  exposed  to  the  pernicious  effects  of  alcohol  is,  of 
course,  that  of  the  dealers  in  drink — innkeepers,  publicans,  and  wine  and 
spirit  dealers ;  and  I  shall  therefore  confine  myself  to  this  group,  merely 
saying  that  there  are  many  other  groups  in  the  list  in  which  the  baneful 
effects  of  excessive  indulgence  are  sufficiently  evident. 

The  following  table,  then,  sets  forth  the  mortality  of  dealers  in 
liquor  from  various  diseases  and  from  all  causes  in  the  aggregate,  placed 
side  by  side  for  the  purpose  of  ready  comparison  with  the  mortality  of 
all  males  of  corresponding  ages  in  the  country,  the  latter  being  taken  as 
1,000.  The  figures  tell  their  own  tale  without  further*  explanation. 
You  will  see  that  under  every  one  of  the  special  headings  the  mortality 
of  the  liquor  dealers  is  vastly  in  excess  of  the  average  for  all  males,  and 
that  under  one  of  them,  namely,  diseases  of  the  liver,  the  mortality  is 
more  than  six  times  as  high  as  that  of  other  men. 

Table  C. 
Comparative  Mortality  of  Liquor  Dealers  and  Men  generally. 


Diseases. 

Men  25  to  65  Years  of  Age. 

Liquor  Trade. 

All  Males. 

Alcoholism         .               .               .            - 
Liver  Diseases                -               .               . 
Gout   .               -               -               -            . 
Diseases  of  nerrous  system 
Suicide                .                -                -            - 
Diseases  of  urinary  system 
Diseases  of  circulatory  system 
Other  causes  -               - 

55 
240 

19 
200 

26 

89 
140 
764 

10 
39 

119 

14 

41 

120 

654 

All  causes 

1,521 

1,000 

(6.)  The  sixth  cause  of  the  contrast  between  different  industries  is 
to  be  found  in  the  differences  they  present  as  regards  liability  to  fatal 
accident.  There  are  three  occupations  among  those  in  my  list  which 
are  pre-eminently  liable  to  fatal  accident,  namely,  mining,  stone  and  slate 
quarrying,  and  sea-fishing.  If  we  represent  the  deaths  by  accident  of 
all  males,  of  from  25  to  66  years  of  age,  by  100,  the  mortality  from  the 
same  cause  for  miners,  so  far  as  our  death  registers  enable  us  to 
calculate,  will  stand  at  269 ;  that  of  stone  and  slate  quarrymen  at  222 ; 
and  that  of  fishermen  at  226 ;  this  last-given  figure  being  doubtlessly 
somewhat  below  the  truth,  because  the  deaths  of  some  fishermen,  who 
are  drowned  and  whose  bodies  are  not  recovered,  escape  registration. 

Next  to  these,  but  far  behind,  among  such  occupations  as  have 
been  examined  by  me,  come  men  engaged  in  cab  and  omnibus  ser%-ice, 
and  painters  and  glaziers,  these  latter  being  specially  exposed  to  danger 
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of 'falling  from  scaffolding  or  other  height,  and  the  former  having  the 
4langers  of  driving  through  the  overcrowded  streets  materially  increased 
by  their  intemperate  habits ;  for  I  find  that  in  Ihe  course  of  the  past  year 
rather  more  than  one  in  every  1 1  cabmen  in  London  was  convicted  of 
dnmkennes.s,  and  in  no  few  cases  was  so  convicted  more  than  once. 

(7.)  The  seventh  and  last  cause  of  high  mortality  is  exposure  to 
inhalation  of  dust.  The  effect  of  this,  speaking  generally,  is  of  course 
to  incrojise  the  mortality  from  phthisis  and  from  diseases  of  the  lungs ; 
h\\*i  the  effect  differs  very  greatly,  not  only  according  to  the  amount,  but 
also  accortling  to  the  character  of  the  dust,  that  which  consists  of  hard 
and  sharp  pointed  particles  naturally  being  more  irritating  to  the  air- 
piissages  than  that  of  which  the  particles  are  soft  or  rounded. 

Table  D. 

OoMPABATivE  MORTALITY  from  Phthisis  and  Respibatoby  Diseases 
of  Men  in  various  Dust-inhalino  Occupations. 


Men  from  25  to  65 
Years  of  Age. 

Phthisis. 

Lung  Diseases. 

Phthisis  and 
Limg  Diseases. 

Fishermen           1 
(as  Standard)        j 

£5 

45 

100 

Carpenters,  joiners 

108 

•        67 

170 

Bakers     - 

107 

94 

201 

Wool-workers 

130 

104 

234 

Cotton-workers   - 

187 

137 

274 

Cutlers,  scissors  makers  - 

187 

196 

883 

file  makers 

S19 

177 

896 

Masons,  bricklayers 

127 

102 

229 

8tone  and  slate  quarrymen 

156 

138 

294 

Pottery  makers   - 

289 

326 

565 

Cornish  miners 

348 

231 

579 

Coalminers 

64 

102 

166 

Thus  the  dust  of  the  ordinary  kinds  of  wood,  such  as  are  commonly 
used  by  carpenters  and  joiners,  appear  to  have  very  little,  if  any,  baneful 
effect  upon  the  air-passages,  for  the  mortality  of  these  artisans,  both 
from  phthisis  and  from  diseases  of  the  respiratory  organs,  is  below  the 
average  for  males  generally. 

The  harder  kinds  of  wood,  however,  such  as  are  used  by  cabinet- 
miikers,  are  said  to  give  off  a  much  more  injurious  dust  than  do  the 
softer  woods  used  by  carpenters ;  and  that  this  is  so  is  not  only  probable 
a  priori^  but  is  supported  by  such  scanty  statistical  e\'i4ence  as  I  can 
adtlnee.  For  thd^gh  I  am  unable  to  give  the  mortality  of  cabinet- 
makers from  phthisis  and  respiratory  diseases  by  themselves,  their 
mortality  from  all  causes  together  is  considerably  higher  than  that  of 
carpenters,  the  mortality  figure  in  Table  A.  for  these  latter  being  148, 
while  that  of  cabinet-makers  and  men  generally  in  the  upholstering 
busine^ss  is  173.  The  dust  of  fiour,  again,  of  which  millers,  bakers,  and 
confectioners  necessarily  inspire  large  quantities,  appears  to  have  no 
injurious    effect   upon  vitality.     It   is    indeed  very   doubtful   whether 
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much  of  this  flour-dust  reaches  the  lungs,  and  is  not  arrested  on  the  way 
by  inter-mixture  with  the  saliva  and  by  adherence  to  the  moist  surface 
of  the  tongue  and  pharj'nx.  At  any  rate,  the  mortality  of  bakers  and 
confectioners  from  phthisis  is  scarcely  above  that  of  carpenters  and 
joiners,  and  though  their  mortality  from  diseases  of  the  respiratory 
organs  considerably  exceeds  that  of  the  other  group  of  workers,  this  is 
probably  not  due  to  any  in*itation  from  the  flour-dust,  but  to  the  heated 
atmosphere  of  the  bakehouse,  which  contrasts  strongly  with  the  fresh 
out-of-doors  air  in  which  carpenters  and  joiners  habitually  work. 

More  injurious  than  either  wood-dust  or  flour-dust  appear  to  be  the 
filaments  and  fluflt  and  other  dusts  that  are  given  off  in  textile  factories ; 
the  mortality  from  phthisis,  and  from  diseases  of  the  respiratory  organs, 
being  much  higher  among  workers  in  cotton  and  wool  than  among 
carpenters  or. bakers.  The  amount  of  dust  given  off  in  the  cotton  fac- 
tories is  much  greater  than  that  given  off  in  most  of  the  processes  in  the 
wool  factories,  owing  to  the  wool  being  treated  with  oil ;  and,  in  both  cotton 
and  wool  factories,  the  amount  far  exceeds  that  given  off  in  silk  mills, 
where  dust  is  studiously  avoided  as  injurious  to  the  costly  material.    * 

Moreover,  the  dust  in  the  cotton  factories  is  not  only  more  abun- 
dant, but  is  also  of  a  more  irritating  character ;  for  it  consists  not  merely 
of  filamentous  matter,  but  contains  a  considerable  intermixture  of  the 
mineral  substances  that  are  used  in  sizing,  and  mineral  substances  as  will 
be  presently  seen  are  specially  injurious  to  the  lungs. 

There  are  doubtlessly  in  'addition  to  the  dust  other  causes  in  opera- 
tion in  these  factories,  or  at  any  rate  in  the  cotton  and  the  wool  factories 
that  tend  to  produce  disease,  and  notably  the  high  temperature  of  the 
weaving  shed^.  In  this  respect,  again,  the  cotton  factories  are  the  worst 
off,  the  temperature  in  their  sheds  having  been  described  in  an  official 
report  as  "tropical  and  relaxing."  It  is  in  accordance  with  these 
differences  that  while  the  mortality  from  all  causes  of  men  in  the  silk 
factories  is  represented  by  152,  in  the  woollen  factories  it  is  represented 
by  186,  and  in  the  cotton  factories  by  196  (Table  A.). 

As  to  the  separate  mortality  from  phthisis,  and  diseases  of  the  respi- 
ratory system,  I  can  give  you  no  figures  so  far  as  concerns  the  silk  mills ; 
but  in  the  wool  factories  the  mortality,  as  is  shown  in  Table  D.,  is 
represented  by  234,  and  is  much  higher  than  that  of  the  carpenters 
and  the  bakers  before  dealt  with,  while  that  in  the  cotton  factories  is 
repre^sented  by  274. 

Let  us  now  pass  on  to  those  industries  where  the  workman  is 
exposed  to  the  inhalation  of  mineral  dust. 

There  are  two  industries  given  in  the  table  in  which  the  workman 
is  specially  exposed  to  the  inhalation  of  metallic  dust,  namely,  the 
manufacture  of  cutlery  and  file-making.  In  the  former,  the  mortality 
from  phthisis  and  diseases  of  the  respiratory  system  stands  at  383,  and 
in  the  latter  at  396 ;  and  doubtlessly  had  not  such  subsidiary  operations  as 
hafting  been  included  in  the  cutlery  manufacture^  the  mortality  figure 
would  have  been  still  higher.  Even  as  it  is,  it  is  nearly  four  times  as 
high  as  that  of  fishermen,  who  work  in  an  atmosphere  perfectly  free 
from  dust. 
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Indeed,  the  mortality  of  cutlers  and  of  file-makers  from  these 
diseases  alone  is  almost  as  great  as  that  of  fishermen  from  all  causes  put 
together,  including  accident,  to  which,  as  we  know,  fishermen  are 
specially  liable. 

Still  more  formidable  iii  its  effects  upon  the  air  passages  appears  to 
be  the  dust  of  stone.  There  are,  in  the  table,  four  industries  thus 
affected,  namely,  masons  and  bricklayers,  stone  and  slate  quarrymen, 
Cornish  minei*s,  and  pottery  makers.  In  all  of  the^e  the  mortality,  both 
from  phthisis  and  from  lung  diseases,  is  very  high,  but  there  are  notable 
differences  between  them.  Two  of  the  four,  the  masons  and  the  quarrj'- 
men,  work  in  the  open  air,  and  their  mortality  from  these  diseases  is 
only  from  two  to  three  times  that  of  fishermen,  which  is  taken  in  the 
table  as  the  standard  ;  but  the  other  two,  the  Cornish  miners  and  the 
potters,  work  in  more  confined  space,  and  consequently  inhale  the  stone- 
dust  in  much  larger  amount,  and  for  them  the  mortality  from  phthisis 
and  lung  disease  is  from  ^\^  to  six  times  as  high  as  that  of  fishermen. 
I  should  rather  say  was  ^\q  or  six  times  as  high ;  for  I  am  informed 
that,  in  the  ten  years  which  have  elapsed  since  the  data  on  which  my 
table  is  constructed  were  collected,  much  improvement  has  been  made 
under  the  Factories  and  Workshops  Act  in  the  conditions  under  which 
potters  carry  on  their  work,  and  that  a  fresh  collection  of  data,  such  as 
I  hope  to  make  when  the  present  Census  shall  have  been  completed,  will 
show  a  large  diminution  in  the  mortality  of  this  industry. 

There  remains  yet  one  industry  among  those  exposed  to  inhalation 
of  dust  of  which  I  have  not  yet  said  anything — I  mean  Goal-mining. 
This  I  have  reserved  to  the  last,  as  requiring  special  consideration. 
Seeing  the  conditions  under  which  coal-miners  work,  in  a  hot  and  dust- 
laden  atmosphere,  and  their  terrible  liability  to  fatal  accident,  it  might 
naturally  be  expected  that  their  death-rate  would  be  excessively  high. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  this  is  far  from  being  the  case.  Even  when  fatal 
accident  is  included  their  death-rate  is  by  no  means  an  excessively  high 
one ;  and,  putting  accident  aside,  the  death-rate  from  disease  alone  is 
exceptionally  low,  being  almost  exactly  the  same  as  that  of  agricultural 
labourers. 

Limiting  ourselves,  however,  only  to  phthisis  and  diseases  of  the 
respiratory  organs,  which  are  the  affections  to  which  coal  miners  are  popu- 
larly supposed  to  be  especially  victims,  we  have  the  figures  given  in  the 
last  table ;  and  it  will  be  seen  that,  though  the  mortality  of  coal  miners 
from  respiratory  diseases  is  somewhat  high,  it  is  by  no  means  excessively 
so,  and  that  their  mortality  from  phthisis  is  far  below  that  of  men  in 
other  dust-inhaling  occupations,  and,  indeed,  is  not  very  much  above  that 
of  agriculturists,  or  even  above  that  of  fishermen,  who  enjoy  all  the 
advantages  of  a  dust-free  atmosphere. 

This  seems  so  strange  that  one  would  suspect  that  the  figures  given 
in  the  table  must  be  for  some  reason  erroneous,  perhaps  from  being 
based  on  too  scanty  a  collection  of  data ;  but  that  it  is  not  so  may  bo 
inferred  from  the  fact  that  a  similar  conclusion  as  to  the  comparative 
immunity  of  coal  miners  from  phthisis  has  been  arrived  at  by,  I  believe, 
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all  other,  and,  at  any  rate,  by  many  other,  persons-  both  in  this  country 
and  abroad  who  have  investigated  the  subject. 

Now,  that  coal  dust  should  be  less  injurious  to  the  lungs  than  the 
dust  of  stone  or  metal  is  readily  intelligible ;  for,  as  Hirt  has  pointed 
out,  the  particles  of  coal  when  examined  under  the  microscope  are  found 
to  be,  comparatively  speaking,  rounded  off  and  free  from  sharp  points 
and  angles  such  as  characterise  the  flint  dust  in  a  china  factory. 

This,  however,  clearly  would  only  explain  why  coal  miners  are  less 
subject  to  these  diseases  than  workers  in  metal  and  stone,  and  not  why 
they  are  scarcely  more  subject  to  them,  taken  together,  than  agricultural 
labourers,  nor  why  their  mortality  from  phthisis  alone  is  very  little 
above  that  of  fishermen,  who  have  been  taken  as  the  standard  of 
comparison,  because  of  their  great  healthiness. 

The  figures  given  in  my  table,  supported  as  they  are  by  the  con- 
sentient evidence  of  all  those  who  have  personal  experience  of  the 
diseases  of  miners,  leave  no  possible  doubt  that  for  some  reason  or  other 
coal  miners  are  much  less  liable  to  phthisis  than  most  oth^r  workmen, 
and  that,  even  as  regards  lung  disease  generally,  their  liability  is  by  no 
means  so  great  as  is  usually  supposed. 

The  question  is,  To  what  is  this  comparative  exemption  due? 
There  are  two  possible  explanations :  one,  that  it  is  simply  due  to  the 
picked  character*  of  the  miners,  inasmuch  as  none  but  strong  men  are 
likely  to  adopt  so  laborious  a  calling ;  the  other,  that  there  is  some 
special  preservative  condition  attaching  to  the  industry ;  and,  as  the 
most  notable  of  the  conditions  under  which  the  coal  miner  works  is  the 
necessary  inhalation  of  coal  dust,  or  other  matter  given  off  from  coal,  it  is 
to  this  that  most  writers  who  have  adopted  the  second  explanation 
attribute  the  comparative  immunity.  "  It  is  in  the  highest  degree 
probable,"  says  Dr.  Hirt,  in  his  well-known  treatise,  "  that  coal  dust 
"  possesses  the  property  of  hindering  the  development  of  tuberculosis, 
"  and  of  arresting  its  progress." 

The  exigencies  of  time  prevent  me  from  entering  into  discussion 
of  the  arguments  for  and  against  each  of  the  two  possible  explanations. 
This  much,  however,  I  may  say,  that  though  a  careful  weighing  of 
them  has  left  me  in  doubt  as  to  the  side  to  which  the  balance  inclines, 
a  sufficient  amount,  at  any  rate,  of  probabUity  attaches  to  the  opinion 
expressed  by  Hirt  to  make  it  worth  the  while — I  would  indeed  say,  to 
make  it  the  duty^-of  pathologists  and  scientific  medical  men  generally 
to  examine  carefully  into  the  question,  to  determine  whether  the  opinion 
be  really  true,  and,  if  it  be,  to  ascertain  what  this  preservative  substance 
is,  and  whether  it  may  not  be  siich  as  is  capable  of  being  applied  to 
others  than  those  who  work  in  the  depths  of  the  coal-pits. 
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De  la  Morbidite  et  de.la  Mortality  par  Professions. 

PAB 

le  Docteur  Jacques  Bebtillox,  Chef  des  Travaux  Statistiques  de 

la  Ville  de  Paris,  Menibre  Honoraire  de  la  Society  Royale 

de  Statistique  de  Londres. 

(fitude  accompagn^e  d'unj  nouvelle  table  de   mortalite  par  professions   calculee 
d'apr^  les  Annuatres  statistiques  de  la  ville  de  Paris,  1885-89.) 


La  recherche  de  Tinfluence  que  la  profession  exerce  sur  I'^tat 
sanitaire  de  Fhomme  est  un  des  probl^mes  les  plus  diflSciles  qui  aient 
ete  pos^s  k  Thygi^niste  et  au  statisticien* 

Nous  presentons  plus  loin  une  table  de  mortality*  par  profession  que 
nousavons  calculi  d'apr^s  les  documents  publics  par  les  Annuaires 
statistiques  de  la  ville  de  Paris  (1885-89).  Cette  table  est  la  premiere 
qui  ait  6t^  calculee  en  France ;  elle  a  ^t^  prec^dee  par  deux  tables 
anglaises  et  une  table  Suisse  que  nous  reproduisons  phis  loin. 

Avant  d'entrer  dans  I'examen  de  ces  diff^rentefs  tables,  il  convient 
de  bien  se  convaincre  que  la  mortality  est  propre  k  nous  faire  appr6cier  , 
r6tat  sanitaire  d'une  profession,  et  que  la  recherche  de  la  morbidity  pac^ 
exemple  ne  serait  pas  aussi  instructive. 

Nous  aliens  expliquer  bridvement  qu'en  effet,  une  statistique  des^ 
jours  de  nwladie  ne  paut  donner,  dans  T^tat  actuel  des  choses,  qu'une 
idee  infldMe  de  I'^tat  sanitaire  d'un  groupe  d'individus. 


De  llnsuffisance  d'une  Statistique  des  Maladies  pour  appricier 
r£tat  sanitaire. 

Les  tables  de  morbidity  sont  peu  nombreuses.  II  en  existe  seulement 
deux  en  France,  Tune  recueillie  par  Gustave  Hubbard  en  1852,  Tautre 
que  j'ai  calculee  tout  recemment  d'apr^s  la  statistique  des  ouvriers  en 
sole  de  Lyon.  En  Italic,  en  Allemagne,  en  Danemark,  elles  ne  sont 
gu^re  plus  nombreuses.  En  Angleterre,  plusieurs,  actuaires  distingu^s 
en  ont  cacul6. 

*  Le  tableau  suivant  contient  les  principales  tables  do  morbidity, 
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Tables  de  Morbidity. — N ombre  moyen  dc  jours  de 


Tables  anglaises. 

Foresters 
(ujasc.) 

Ages. 

Soci^Ws   '    Of^iMA 

d'amis       ™Jfi^    SocidWs 
deossaises  o^y"^"^     d'amis 

^^*^~^Londres.|^"»^»^ 

1 

Socidtda 

d'amis 

anglaises 

(masc.) 

Social 
d'amis 

anglaises 
(masc) 

Manchester  Unity  of 
Odd  Fellows  (masc ) 

Charles  \       J.            .„„|| 
01ipliant.jPinlaisonJ   ^^*^"- 

1 

P.G.P.  '     A  G 
Nelson  ,«:„,•  l!l„ 
I'ancien.  Fi"»a'«>n. 

F.G.P. 

Heniy  Batdiffe.          Neison 

Junior. 

1820. 
a. 

1829.           1835. 
b.                c. 

1833-1840.  1846-1850. 
d.                e. 

1846-   1   1855-  1   1366- 
1848.       1860.  1    1870. 

1871-1875. 
i. 

20  &  25  ans  .       - 
25  ik  30  ans 
30  &  85  ans  - 
85A40ans 
40  jk  45  ans  •       - 
45  ik  50  ans 
50  ii  55  ans  • 
55  Ji  60  ans 
60  ik  65  ans  • 
«6ik70ans 
70A75ans-       - 
Ige  Inconnu 

4.0 
4.2 
4.6 
5.0 
6.0 
8.3 
11.4 
14.9 
23.0 
55.6 
» 

7.0 
7.0 
7.0 
8.5 
•     9.5 
9.5 
10.5 
13.5 

5.5 
5.9 
6.4 
7.3 
8.8 
10-8 
14.0 
19.7 
81.8 
62.7 

n 

5.99 
6.23 
6.42 
7.25 
8.92 
11.42 
15.26 
21.32 
33.20 
70.20 
116.70 

6.90 
6.90 
6.80 
7.64 
8.50 
10.00 
12.48 
15.24 
21.82 
82.88 
59.65 

M 

4.74 
5.30 
5.86 
6.58 
8.20 
10.60 
14.20 
22.42 
35.40 
45.45 
86.20 

5.eo 

5.74 
6.01 
7.02 
8.68 
10.81 
14.10 
21.20 
82.44 
50.19 
84.44 

5.28 
6.64 
6.50 
7.44 
8.82 
11.45 
15.65 
21.30 
83.00 
60.60 
84.50 

5.78 
6.97 
6.78 
S.05 
9.62 
11.95 
15.85 
22.48 
82.18 
65.80 
84.00 
•• 

Tout  Ago  - 

tf 

'• 

»• 

13.82 

10.11 

6.86 

9.22 

10.46 

9.51 

Notes  du  Tableau.— Col.  a  &  t.— Dans  les  documents  anglais,  les  Jours  de  maladie  sont  not^s  on 
semaines  et  fractions  de  semaine.    Nous  avons  r^oit  ces  nombres  en  jours  de  maladie. 

Col.  a  et  c.—\M  chiffres  marques  dans  ces  deux  colonnes  se  rapportent  auz  p^riodea  d'lige  siuTantes  : 
Tingt  et  un  ik  vingt-cinq  ans ;  vingt-six  k  trente ;  trcnte  et  un  4  tronte-cinq.  etc.,  trte  peu  difTerentes  de  ceUes 
•qui  Bont  marquees  sur  oe  tableau. 

Col.  e.—k.  G.  Pinkiaon  avertit  son  lecteur  qu'il  ne  tient  pas  oompte  des  **  maladies  chroniques." 

Col.  J,  ^,  2.— Nous  empruntons  ces  trois  colonnes  i  I'excellente  StcUUtica  della  morboaita  qui  les  pr^sente 
sous  un  forme  lin  peu  diff6rento  qui,  elle-mAme,  ne  parait  pas  6tro  oelle  de  Toriginal.  Nous  no  pouvons 
done  garautir  que  le  texte  des  auteurs  soit  ici  exactement  reproduit. 

Ck>l.  n.  Oy  p.—Noufl  sotonics  seiil  respcnsnble  des  chiffres  que  nous  attribuons  k  Hubbard  dans  les  deux 
colonnes  m,  o,  car  c'est  nous  qui  les  avons  calculdst  d'apr^  les  documenti  qu'il  a  rasaembl^s.  Leur  total  (con- 
sign^  dans  la  colonne  p)  a  <}td  public  dans  le  livre  d'Hubbard,  mais  ce  n'eat  pas  cetto  partie  do  son  oearre 
qui  est  g<^n6ralement  reproduite. 

La  table  d'Uubbard,  telle  qu'elle  est  le  plus  aouYent  reproduite,  donne  des  r6sultats  interm^'aires  entre 
ceux  de  la  colonne  m  et  de  la  colonne  o.  A  I't^poque  ou  Hubbard  dcrivait,  la  plupart  des  soddtt^  de  secours 
mutuols  n'accordaient,  pour  les  joum^es  d'inflrmit^.  que  le  quart  de  I'indemnit^  joumali6re  qu'olles 
aocordaient  pour  les  jonmdes  de  maladie.  Pour  fairc  ainsi,  elles  so  fondaient  notamment  sur  oo  fait  qu'nne 
maladie  aigtie  emp6obe  compl^tement  de  travaiUer,  tandis  qu'une  maladie  cbroniquo  ou  line  infirmity 
n'entmte  pas  trop  Texercice  des  professions  tranquilles  sddentaires.  Quo!  qu'il  en  soit,  Hubbard,  se  platan  t 
su  point  de  viie  pnrement  financier,  a  oonsiddr^.  dans  I'une  de  ses  tablrs,  qutUre  journ<Ses  d'inflrmitd 
oomme  Talant  une  joum^  de  maladie.  Cette  table  est  celle  que  Ton  reproduit  le  plus  souvent  et  presque 
toujours  on  la  reproduit  sans  y  joindro  I'explication  n^cessalro  qui  pr6c^. 
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maladie  en  un  an  pour  nn  sffcieiaire  de  chague  dge. 


Tables  allemandes. 

Ouvriers 

de 
I'arsenal 

d(! 
Copen- 
hague. 

Tables  franpaises. 

Tables  italiennes. 

mnladieet    „i^®5„ 
de  Leipzig.     **^^*^^- 

Personnel 
circulant 

des 
cheinins 
de  fer. 

25  soci6t6s  mutuelles 

fraiicaises  (vers 

1835-1819). 

Ouvriers 
en  sole 
Lyon 
(masc.) 

162 

80ui6t<3s 
deseoours 

mutuels 
italiennes 

(masc.) 

Socidt^  mutuelles 

italiennes 

1881-1886 

(masc.) 

i 
Hu>m.        Behm. 

Behm. 

Finger. 

GusUve  Hubbard  1852. 

J.Bdr. 
tillon 
1890. 

Bodio 
1879. 

Bodio  1890. 

1836-1875. 

1870-1877 

1870- 

1877. 

I. 

1825- 
1840. 

Mala-     Infir- 
dies.      mit^. 

n.     1      0. 

Total    ^g^^  Qo 
p.           a. 

Vers     '  R6sultat8  iReeultats 
1866-1875.     bruts.    1  oorrig^ 

r.              #.       1        i. 

6.8 

5.1 

5.6 

6.3 

7.8 

7.7 

8.5 

16.3 

12.5 

1S.9 

M 
»» 

8.3 
7.6 
7.7 
9.0 
10.0 
11.3 
14.8 
17.5 
18.1 
15.0 

w 

12.6 
11.7 
18.1 
15.2 
16.3 
19.0 
24.2 
80.6 
*• 
»» 

»» 

10.8 
9.5 
7.6 
7.8 
8.3 

116 

•» 

n 

ft 

5.18 
5.83 
4.71 
5.28 
6.21 
6.40 
6.40 
8.85 
11.08 
10.68 
12.54 
8.29 

0.35 
0.46 
0.46 
0.58 
1.98 
2.01 
2.68 
2.86 
8.47 
16.89 
63.50 
13.46 

5.48 
6.79 
6.17 
5-81 
8.19 
8.41 
9.08 
11.70 
19.50 
27.02 
66.04 
21.76 

8.06 
3.40 
3.37 
4.32 
6.29 
5.89 
8.04 
8.88 
11.15 
16.73 
19.76 
ft 

6.5 
6.0 
6.1 
6.8 
6.8 
7.1 
7.6 
8.9 
U.2 
12.4 

•    11.0 

4.6 
6.0 
4.8 
5.6 
6.8 
6.4 
7.4 
8.7 
10.5 
12.6 

13.9 

6.0 
5.4 
5.1 
6.0 
6.2 
6.8 
7.9 
9.2 
11.2 
18.4 

14.7 

*» 

n 

ft 

n 

6.21 

2.49 

8.70 

7.8 

6.9 

6.2 

6.6 

CoL  g.— Ces  chiffires  sont  calculi  d'aprds  les  Comptes  rendu*  annuel*  de  la  SocUU  des  ouvriere  en  eaie  de 
Ljfon.  H.  Fontaine  caloulera,  d'aprto  les  m6mes  documents,  la  morbidity  par  annde  d'ftffe,  dans  une  table 
de  morbidity  qu'il  prepare  actnellement. 

C6L  »  et  /.— M.  Bodio  a  foit  subir  k  ses  chiffres  de  la  oolonne  t  des  corrections  tr^  ing^nieuses  afln  qu'ils 
ne  se  ressentent  pas  de  Teztrftme  vari6t<^  des  r^lements  adopt^s  par  les  diverses  80ci4t<to  de  seooors 
mutuels. 

OBSSBVATioir  G^BRALE.— Outre  les  tables  pr^cMentes,  nous  trouvons  les  renseignements  suiyaats 
^ans  les  statistiques  publides  par  le  Minist^re  de  I'lnt^rieur  de  France  en  1854  et  1865 : 


Nombre  dejoumiee  de  maladie  en  un  an  pour  un  eociHaire, 

1854. 


De  15  i  36  ans 
De86ik56ans 
Be  55  ik  75  aus 
JDe  plus  de  75  ans 


1855. 


4.9 

4.9 

6.2 

6.0 

9.2 

10.0 

15.8 

16.6 

Tout  Age 


6.1 


6.1 
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Pour  1,000  societaires  de  chaque  dge,  combien  de  dices  en  un  an  ? 


Tables  anglaiaes. 

Tables  francaiai  es. 

Table 
itaiienne. 

Age8. 

ftnirlSJli  anglaiaes 
anglai8es.j  ^^^^  ^ 

rellows  (masc.)      ^"""^"^ 

Soci^tds 
mutuelles 
francaisea. 

Ouvriers 
en  sole 
de  Lyon 
(masc.) 

Soci6t«a 
mutuelles 
italiennes 

(maac.) 

F.  G.  P. 

Nelson 
I'ancien. 

A.G. 
Finlaison. 

Henry  Batcliffe. 

P.  G.  P. 

Nelson 
junior. 

Hubbard. 

Bertillon. 

Bodk). 

1836-1810. 

1846-1860. 

1846-    1856-J1866-'   g,,  ,„« 
1848.    1860.    1870.  j  *****  ***'*• 

Vera 
1835-1849. 

1872-1889. 

1881-1885. 

aOiSSans      - 
26  i  SO  ans      - 
80  4  86  ana      - 
86ik40aiit      • 
40  i  45  ana      - 
46460ana      - 
60  4  65  ana      • 
65460anB      • 
e0&66an8      - 
66  &  70  ana 
70&76ana      - 

A«eainoonn«a 

6.67 
7.26 
7.74 
8.75 
9.92 
1201 
15.67 
21.20 
27.72 
89.68 
67.82 

7.4S 

7.29 

7.96 

8.93 

11.00 

13.06 

16.36 

23.60 

28.56 

43.91 

62.08 

m 

7.40 
7.90 
8.701 
9.16 
11.65 
13.99 
18.61 
28.67 
41.14 
57.21 
70.43 

7.58 
7.46 
8.S4 
9.91 
11.78 
14.21 
17.96 
26.00 
86.66 
54-99 
6S.25 

H 

6.43 
7.62 
8.18 
9.77 
12.58 
14.29 
19.06 
24.92 
36.37 
52.09 
78.11 

u 

7.43 
7.29 
8.86 
10.02 
12.  S4 
16.58 
20.46 
29.73 
38.02 
58.43 
80.08 

m 

8.5 
7.5 
9.6 
8.2 
8.9 
15.5 
16.3 
20.3 
29.9 
54.3 
134.3 

13.0 
6.4 
6.4 
6.4 
10.2 
11.8 
20.2 
19.5 
40.7 
67.0 
88.0 

6.8 
6.9 
6-2 
7.8 
9.2 
11.6 
14*9 
22.2 
38.5 
50.4 
73.6 

m 

Tout  Age  - 

12.54 

12.67 

9.75 

11.89 

12.631 

12.14 

14.8 

23.6 

11.7 

On  est  frapp^  des  differences  tr^s  considerables  qui  les  s^parent  et 
qui  feraient  croire  k  un  observateur  superficiel  que  les  mutnalistes 
anglais  ont  une  sant^  deux  on  trois  fois  plus  d^bile  que  les  mutualistes 
franfais  ou  italiens.  II  n'en  est  certes  pas  ainsi,  et  la  preuve  nous  en 
est  fournie  par  les  tables  de  mortality  ^tablie^  par  ces  memee  societ^s ; 
tandis  qiie  leur  morbidity  est  enti^rement  differente^  leur  mortality  au 
<^ntraire  est  tout  k  fait  analogue.  La  difference  qui  s^pare  les  tables 
de  morbidity  ne  tient  done  pas  k  la  nature  des  chos^s,  mais  k  des 
diff^rencies  de  definition,  les  societes  anglaises  n'attribuant  pas  aa  mot 
ffialadie  le  m^me  sens  que  les  societes  franfaises  ou  italiennes. 

Bien  n'est  plus  difficile  en  effet  que  de  definir  exactement  le  mot 
maladie,  A  quel  earact^re  distinguer  une  maladie  reelle,  donnant  droit 
k  une  indemnite,  d'une  simple  indisposition  ?  La  plupart  des  societes 
fran9aises  n'accordent  d'indemnite  que  pour  les  incapacites  de  travail 
ayant  dure  plus  de  cinq  jours  par  exemple:  cette  definition  serait 
satisfaisante  si  elle  etait  uniformement  acceptee  par  toutes  les  societes, 
mais  il  n'en  est  pas  ainsi.  A  quel  caract^re  distinguer  une  maladie 
chronique  d'uno  infirmite  ?  Ici  le  probl^me  est  beaucoup  plus  difficile ; 
le  caract^re  admis  par  les  philologues  medicaux  pour  distinguer  ces 
deux  etats,  c'est  que  I'infirmite  reste  a  Fetat  stationnaire,  et  ne  end  ni 
vers  la  guerison,  ni  vers  une  aggravation.  Mais  les  definitions 
scientifiques  n'ont  rien  de  commun  avec  I'administration  d'une  societe 
de  secours  mutuels. 

En  vain,  on  etudierait  les  statnts  des  societes  de  secours  mutuels 
pour  y  chercher  ce  qu'elles  comptent  eomme  jours  de  maladie ;  on  j 
trouvera  bien  les  regies  suivant  lesquelles  elles  accordent  ou  refusent 
les  indemnites  mais  il  sera  facile  de  reconnaitre  que,  le  plus  souvent,  ces 
r^les  n'expliquent  pas  les  differences  qui  existent  entre  les  differentes 
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tables.  En  voici  un  exemplc.  Hubbard,  dans  sa  table,  compte  k  la 
fois  les  journ^es  de  "maladie"  et  les  joum^es  "  d'infirmit6."  H 
semble  done  que  ses  chiffres  doivent  comprendre  tout  les  cas  d'incapacit^ 
de  travail.  Cependant,  Tactuaire  anglais  A.  Gt.  Finlaison  ne  compte 
pas  les  journ^es  de  maladie  chronique.  On  pourrait  done  croire  que  les 
chiffres  d'Hubbard  doivent  ^tre  sup^rieurs  k  ceux  de  A.  G.  Finlaison. 
Cest  pourtant  le  contraire  qui  est  vrai.  D'autre  part,  les  tables  de 
mortality  dress^es  par  ces  deux  auteurs  montrent  que  T^tat  sanitaire  des 
mutualistes  dont  ils  s'occupaient  6tait  en  tout  point  comparable. 

La  v6rit6  est  que  les  soci^t^s  de    secours  mutuels,  lorsqu'elles 
accordent  une  indemnity  de  maladie,  attachent  moins  d'importance  aa 

I 


1^^ — Sib — ^.      ^<^ — *v6     «^      5i5      5v»     nw 

MOBBIDITlg  PAB  AOB    (SXPBIM^  RN  JoiTB9  DX  MaLIDIE  EN  XJV  An). 

Leg  cbiffires  marqn^  but  la  figure  indiquent  le  nombre  annuel  de  jours  de  maladie 
dont  un  homme  est  atteint  en  moyenne  k  Vige  correspondant  (marqu^  au  pied 
de  chaque  ordonn^e).  Les  longueurs  prises  sur  chaque  ordonn^e  sont 
proportionnelles  3i  ces  chifiree. 
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texte  de  leurs  rfeglements  qu'i  Tetat  de  leur  caisse.  Si  la  society  est 
riche,  elle  accorde  des  indemnity  plus  lib^ralement  que  si  elle  est  pauvre. 
De  \k  et  de  la  seulement  vient  que  les  grandes  niutualites  anglaises,  qui 
sont  sou  vent  tr^s  anciennes  et  gen^ralement  riches,  donnent  plus  de 
joumees  d'indemnit^  que  les  societ^s  fran^aises  par  exemple,  qui  sont 
obligees  ^  une  rigoureuse  ^onomie. 

Si  les  societes  de  secours  mutuels,  qui  recrutent  leurs  membres 
dans  une  meme  profession,  etablissaient  le  recensement  par  ^ge  de  leurs 
membres,  et  des  statistiques  annuelles  de  leurs  malades  par  age,  la 
science  assurement  proiiterait  de  ces  relev^s,  mais  il  est  fort  a  croire 
que  les  tables  de  morbidite  qui  en  resulteraient  seraient  influencees  par 
Vetat  de  prosp6rite  de  ces  diverses  societes  plus  que  par  le  degre 
d'insalubrite  des  professions  exerc^es.  La  direction  generale  de 
Statistique  d'ltalie  a  entrepris  des  recbercbes  de  ce  genre  ;  nous  verrons 
plus  loin  que  les  resultats  qu'elle  a  obtenus  ne  concordent  guere  avec 
ceux  que  faisaient  pr6voir  les  tables  de  mortalite.  £tant  donne  ce  qui 
precede,  nous  ne  pouvons  pas  etre  tr^s  surpris  de  cette  contradiction. 

Conclusion, — Une  table  de  morbidity  ne  vaut  pas,  dans  Tetat 
actuel,  une  table  de  mortality  pour  appr^cier  T^tat  sanitaire  d'une 
collectivity  quelconque.  Cela  vient  de  ce  qu'il  n'y  a  guere  qu'une 
mani^re  de  comprendre  le  mot  mort^  tandis  qu'il  y  en  a  beaucoup  de 
comprendre  le  mot  maladie, 

JI. 

Difficnlti  de  constmire  et  d'interpriter  une  Table  de  MortaliM 
par  Profession. 

Chercbons  done  si  les  tables  de  mortalite  [nous  donnent  quelques 
renseignements  sur  la  mortalite  par  profession. 

Les  meilleurs  documents  que  nous  puissions  consulter  sont,  sur  ce 
point,  deux  tables  anglaises,  publi^es  la  premiere,  d'apres  les  anodes 
1860-1861,  et  d'apr^  rann6e  1871  par  Tillustre  William  Farr,  la 
seconde,  d'apr^  les  trois  ann^es  1880-1882,  par  son  tres  distingue 
successeur,  le  Dr.  Ogle.  Ces  ann^  ont  ete  cboisies  pour  cette  recherche 
paree  que  ce  sont  les  anuses  oQ  se  sont  faits  des  recensements.  Elles 
donnent  des  resultats  remarquablement  concordants. 

Une  table  de  mortality  par  profession  a  et6  faite  en  Suisse  d'apr^ 
les  quatre  annees  1879-1882  (voisines  du  recensement  de  1880)  par 
M.  Kummer. 

Enfin,  je  suis  Tauteur  d'ue  table  de  mortality  par  profession  d'apr^s 
les  documents  recueillis  par  la  ville  de  Paris  pendant  les  cinq  annees 
1885-1889  (voisines  du  recensement  de  1886).  C'est  la  premiere  table 
de  ce  genre  qui  ait  et6  faite  en  France. 

Nous  allons  comparer  les  resultats  de  ces  quatre  tables,  rapprochant 
les  chiffres  relatifs  ^  chaque  profession  de  la  moyenne  genei*ale  du  pays 
observe.  Le  plus  souvent  nous  trouverons  que  les  m^mes  professions 
donnent  dans  les  trois  pays  des  resultats  analogues. 

Nous  rapprocherons  ces  resultats  des  deux  tables  de  morbidite  par 
profession  dress6es  par  M.  Bodio,  d'apres  Tobservation  des  societes 
italiennes  de  secours  mutuels. 
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Avant  d'entreprendre  ce  travail  de  comparaison,  il  convient  de  se 
pr6munir*contre  les  causes  d'erreur  tres  nombreiises  que  vont  nous 
presenter  les  chiffres. 

Rien  de  plus  delicat  que  la  construction  des  tables  de  mortalite  par 
profession.  On  pent  v6ritablement  dire  qu'elles  sont  fondees  sur  le 
sable  mouvant.  En  effet,  le  calcul  de  ce  rapport :  "  Sur  1 ,000  bouchers, 
combien  de  bouchers  decedes  ?  *'  suppose  que  Ton  connait :  1®  le  nombre 
des  bouchers  vivants ;  2®  le  nombre  de  ceux  qui  sont  morts.  Or,  on  ne 
pent  connaitre  exaetement  ni  Tun  ni  I'autre  de  ces  deux  nombres.  En 
effet,  au  jour  du  recensement,  un  certain  nombre  de  patrons  bouchers 
croient  repondre  suffisamment  au  questionnaire  en  se  declarant 
"  n6gociant8,"  sans  dire  quel  negoce  ib  font ;  tandis  que  leurs  gar^ons 
se  d6clarent  '^  employes "  sans  dire  a  quel  emploi  ils  sont  consacres. 
Ainsi  on  ne  connatt  pas  bien  exaetement  le  nombre  des  vivants  de  chaque 
profession.  On  ne  connait  pas  mieux  (et  pour  les  mdmes  raisons),  le 
nombre  des  decedes  de  chaque  profession. 

Mais  voici  pis  encore.  A  ce  qui  pr6cede,  il  n'y  aurait  que  demi 
mal  si  nous  pouvions  ^tre  certain  que  le  m^me  individu  qui  s'e^  d^clar^ 
pompeusement  ^^  n^gociant "  an  jour  du  recensement,  sera  designe  de  la 
meme  fa^on  au  jour  de  son  d^s.  Malheureusement  rien  ne  nous 
garantit  qu'il  en  sera  ainsi. 

En  outre,  il  est  frequent  qu'uo  individu  exerce  k  la  fois  plusieurs 
professions;  en  ce  cas,  il  est  present  de  ne  mentionner  que  iBkprinci^ale, 
Mais  qui  pent  dire  si  la  profession  d^clar^  comme  principale,  au  jour 
<lu  recensement,  sera  jug^e  ^galement  principale  au  jour  de  dec^s  ? 

De  ces  difficultes  vient  Textr^me  prudence  avec  laquelle  William 
Fan*  a  proc^d^  pour  la  construction  de  ses  tables.  D'apr^s  les  annees 
1860-1861,  il  n'avait  consent!  h  calculer  la  mortality  que  d'une  vingtaine 
de  professions  choisies  parmi  les  mieux  d6finies.  La  concordance  de^ 
r^sultats  de  1871  avec  les  precedents  Ta  determine  a  ^tendre  davantage 
ses  recherches.  le  Dr.  Ogle,  quoique  reconnaissant  toute  la  difficulte 
du  probl^me,  a  pu  6tendre  ses  investigations  sur  une  centaine  de- 
professions. 

La  table  suisse  a  de  m^me  ete  bomee  volontairement  a  un  nombre 
tr^s  restreint  de  professions. 

Sur  les  236  professions  distingn^es  par  le  recensement  parisieu  de 
1886  et  par  les  listes  mortuaires  ^labor^es  sons  notre  direction,  nous 
n'en  avons  conserve  que  43  sur  la  table  que  nous  publions  actnellement, 
et  encore  ne  pouvons-nous  pas  nous  flatter  d'avoir  sur  elles  des 
renseignements  bien  rigoureusemeut  exacts. 

A  cette  difficulte  s'en  joint  une  autre  sp^ciale  k  Paris,  mais  dont  il 
est  plus  facile  de  se  garer.  La  nomenclature  distingue  les  professions 
indnstrielles  des  professions  commerciales,  mais  cette  distinction  est  en 
pratique  tr^s  difficile,  car  Tindustriel  qui  fabrique  des  chapeaux  et  le 
commer^ant  qui  se  borne  a  les  vendre  s'appellent  tous  deux,  dans  le 
langage  courant,  des  chapeliers  ;  de  meme  les  mots  honnetierSy  drapiers, 
cordonniersy  horlogersy  bijoutiers,  etc.,  s'entendent  k  la  fois  de  celui 
qui  se  borne  k  revendre.  De  la  des  confusions  inevitables.  Aussi, 
pour  calculer  les  chiffres  de  notre  tableau,  nous  avons  toujours  additionne 
les  chiffres  relatifs  aux  commer^nts  et  aux  industriels  s'occupant  des 
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m^mos  marchandises.  Aiusi  fait  la  nomenclature  anglaise,  qui  confond 
presque  eonstamment  les  industriels,  et  les  eommer9aQts  sous*des  titres 
generiques  tels  que  ^^  engaged  in  the  iron/*  ^^  engaged  in  the  wool 
industry/*  etc. 

Pour  un  certain  nombre  de  professions,  les  chiffres  sont  exacts, 
mais  ils  resultent  d'observations  trop  pen  nombreuses  pour  nous 
permettre  d'en  tirer  une  conclusion  ceitaine. 

Enfin,  supposons  nos  chiffres  exacts  et  suffisamment  considerables 
pour  nous  permettre  de  calculer  des  rapports  serieux*  Les  difficultes 
d'interpr^tation  se  dresseront  devant  nous* 

Tout  d'abord,  11  est  essentiel  que  la  mortality  des  professions  soit 
calculee  par  age.  En  effet,  si  on  ne  distingue  pas  les  ages,  on  trouvera 
que  les  proprietaires,  par  exemple,  sont  frappes  par  une  mortalite 
considerable.  Cependant  leur  profession,  qui  n'a  rien  de  p^nible,  n'est 
pas  davantage  insalubre.  Leur  forte  mortalite  vient  uniquement  de 
ce  fait  que  les  propri6taires  sont  pour  la  plupart  des  hommes  ^es, 
jouissant  dans  leur  vieillesse  de  la  fortune  qu'ils  ont  acquise  dans  Tage 
viril.  Ils  ont  done  une  mortalite  de  vieillards,  parce  qu'ils  sont  vdeux 
en  effet.  Si  Ton  calcule  leur  mortalite  age  par  age,  on  s'aper^oit  que 
leur  mortalite  k  chaque  4ge  est  des  plus  faibles.  Beciproquement,  si 
Ton  calcule  la  mortalite  des  militaires  sans  distinguer  les  4ges,  on 
trouvera  une  mortalite  faible ;  cela  tient  uniquement  a  ce  que  les 
militaires  sont  jeunes  pour  la  plupart;  si  on  calcule  leur  mortalite 
4ge  par  4ge,  on  s'aper^oit  qu'elle  d^passe  la  inoyenne,  et  que,  malgr^ 
les  progr^s  de  Thygi^ne  militaire,  le  metier  des  armes'  est  encore  assez 
insalubre. 

Nous  avons  d&  rejeter  un  grand  nombre  de  travaux  relatifs  k  la 
morbidity  professionnelle  et  a  la  mortalite  professionnelle,  oik  cette 
distinction  indispensable  n'avait  pas  6te  faite.  A  notre  avis,  elles  ne 
peuvent  servir  k  rien. 

M^me  une  table  de  mortality  professionndle  avec  distinction  d'^^e 
est  tr^s  difficile  k  interpreter.  Supposons  les  chiffres  parfaitement 
exacts ;  supposons-les  assez  grands  pour  permettre  des  calculs  concluants ; 
supposons  enfin  que,  pour  une  profession  donn6e,  nous  trouvions  dans 
plusieurs  pays  des  r6sultats  analogues,  notre  t&che  ne  sera  pas  terminee. 
II  ne  nous  sera  pas  encore  demoutr^  que  nous  ayons  Texpression  du 
d^re  de  salubrite  de  cette  profession. 

Yoici,  en  effet,  comment  les  choses  se  presenteront : 

Un  certain  nombre  de  professions  exigent  que  ceux  qui  les  exereept 
soient  vigoureux.  Quoi  d'etonnant  si  leur  mortalite  est  faible  ?  Cela 
ne  signifiera  pas  que  la  profession  en  question  est  salubre,  main 
seulement  que  ceux  qui  Texercent  sont  choisis  parmi  les  plus  forts  du 
pays.  Ici  encore  la  distinction  des  &ges  nous  sera  precieuse.  En  effet, 
si  la  profession  que  nous  venous  de  supposer  est  insalubre,  nous  verrons 
la  mortality  rester  faible  dans  la  jeunesse  (parce  qu'alors  la  selection 
des  meilleurs  fera  encore  sentlr  son  effet),  puis  augmentei:  rapidement 
k  partir  de  25  ou  30  ans  par  exemple.  Ce  sera  le  signe  que  cette 
profession  est  insalubre.  Mais  ce  signe  lui-m6me  pourra  manquer 
lorsque  la  profession  exige  une  telle  vigueur  que  les  hommes  doivent 
choisir  un  autre  m^ier  d^s  qu'ils  sont  devenus  valetudinaires.    Dans 
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ce  cas,  les  chiffres  pourront  nous  tromper  enti Bremen t,  et  la  mortalite 
<le  chaque  4ge  poiirra  etre  faible,  quoiqiie  se  rapportant  a  une  profession 
lethifere. 

Reciproquement,  les  professions  paisibles,  celles  qui  ne  neeessitent 
pas  d'effort  musculaire  serieux,  sont  reeherchees  par  les  individus  les 
plus  faibles  qui  n'ont  ni  le  moyen  ni  le  gout  de  se  fatiguer  beaucoup. 
Telles  sont  les  professions  de  tailleur,  cordonnier,  horloger,  etc.  Quoi 
il'etonnant  si  elles  donnent  lieu  a  un  nombre  de  dec^s  assez  eleve? 
Cette  forte  mortalite  provient  de  la  faiblesse  native  de  ceux  qui  exercent 
la  profession  examinee,  mais  ne  signilie  nullement  que  cette  profession 
soit  insalubre.  L'examen  de  la  mortalite  par  ^ge  nous  sera  ici  d'un 
utile  secours. .  Si  la  profession  consid^ree  est  salubre  en  elle-m^me, 
nous  trouverons  une  mortalite  assez  forte  dans  la  jeunesse,  puis  (lorsque 
le  stock  das  phtisiques  et  autres  valetudinaire^  sera  liquide)  une 
mortalite  moins  d^favorable  aux  &ges  suivants. 

Mais  il  n'en  est  pas  toujours  ainsi.  Certaines  professions  faciles 
d  apprendre  sont  le  refuge  des  infirmes  qui  ont  ^chou6  dans  toutes 
les  autres.  Tels  sont  les  camelots,  marchands  ambulants,  les  jour- 
naliers,  les  soi-disant  professeurs,  etc.  Ces  professions  sont  frappees 
d'une  forte  mortalite  a  tons  les  ^ges  sans  qu'il  en  faille  conclure 
qu'elles  sont  malsaines.  Ce  sont  ceux  qui  les  exer9ent  qui  sont 
malsains. 

*Les  difficult^s  que  nous  venons  d'enum^rer  et  qui  rendent  si 
<langereuses  la  construction  des  tables  de  mortalite  par  profession  et 
leur  interpretation,  sont  encore  plus  graves  pour  les  femmes  que  pour  les 
hommes.  Aussi  avons-nous,  comme  nos  pr^decesseurs  anglais  et  Suisse, 
renonc6  k  calculer  aucun  chiffre  pour  les  femmes ;  nos  tableaux  ne 
8*appliquent  qu'aux  individus  du  sexe  masculin. 

On  ne  devra  pas  oublier  dans  cette  comparaison  que,  toutes  choses 
egales  d'ailleurs,  la  mortalite  moyenne  k  chaque  &ge  est  beaucoup  plus 
forte  a  Paris  que  sur  les  montagnes  de  la  Suisse  ou  m^me  qu'en 
Angleterre.  Done,  nous  devons  attendre  que,  toutes  choses  Egales 
d'ailleurs,  chaque  profession  pr^sentera  une  mortalit6  plus  elev6e  k  Paris 
qu*en  Subse.  De  1^  resulte  que,  pour  la  comparaison  que  nous 
entreprenons,  il  faut  avoir  les  yeux  sans  cesse  fix^s  sur  la  mortalite 
moyenne  du  pays  que  Ton  considere.  Veut-on  appr^cier  la  mortality 
des  impnmeurs  en  Suisse  ?  On  compare  la  mortality  des  imprimeurs 
suisses  de  chaque  lige  k  la  mortality  correspondante  des  Suisses  en 
general ;  on  trouve  ainsi  que  cette  mortality  est  considerable.  Veut-on 
ensuite  voir  s'il  en  est  de  meme  a  Paris  ?  On  compare  de  mdme  la 
mortalite.  des  impnmeurs  de  chaque  age  a  la  mortalite  parisienne  en 
general.  On  trouve  ainsi  que  la  mortality  des  imprimeurs  de  Paris 
depasse  sensiblement  la  moyenne  de  Paris.  II  en  est  de  m^me  en 
Angleterre,  et  nous  devons  conclure  que  cette  profession  est  insalubre 
ilans  les  trois  pays  ^tudi^s. 

En  general,  il  en  est  ainsi,  et  les  professions  insalubres  en  Suisse 
et  en  Angleterre  le  sont  egalement  a  Paris.  Ainsi  les  imprimeurs,  les 
charretiers  et  cochers  sont  frappes,  en  Suisse  comme  k  Paris,  d'une 
mortalite  tr^  forte.  Au  contraire  les  employes  des  postes  et  t6l6graphes 
n'ont  qu'une  mortality  des  plus  faibles. 
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III. 

Comparaison  des  quatre  principales  Tables  de  Mortality  par 

Profession. 

Examinons  a  present  la  mortalite  de  chaque  profession,  en  nous 
aidant  des  quatre  tables  que  nous  possedons,  et  parfois  de  quelques 
autres  documents.  Quand  il  y  aura  lieu,  nous  mentionnerons  la  table 
de  morbidite  des  societes  italiennes. 

Industries  Agricoles. 
Cultivateurs.^Horticulteurs. — Maratchers, — PepiniMstes. — Gardes- 

cliasse, 

Professicns  agricoles, — En  Angleterre,  comme  en  Suisse,  leur 
mortalite  est  des  plus  faibles.  hes  jardifiiers  p^pinieristes  anglais  ont 
une  mortality  plus  faible  encore.  A  Paris,  la  mortality  des  horticulteurs 
maraichersy  si  nombreux  i  Grenelle,  est  egale  k  la  mortalite  moyenne. 

II  faut  remarquer,  en  Angleterre,  la  mortality  considerable  des 
jeunes  farmers  de  15  h  25  ans.  Elle  est  constante.  Peut-^tre  ces 
jeunes  hommes,  devenus  propri6taires  k  un  Age  tr^s  jeune,  c'est-a-dire 
ayant  herit^  des  biens  de  leurs  pHarents  de  tr^s  bonne  heure,  ont  auR«?i 
herit^  de  leur  sante  (evidemment  d^bile  pnisque  ces  parents  sont 
morts  ayant  des  enfants  jeunes)  et  sont  moissonn^  par  des  maladies 
h^reditaires. 

Les  domestiqnej)  de  ferme  on  une  mortalite  tr^s  faible,  niais  un 
pen  sup^rieure  a  celle  de  leurs  maitres. 

Les  gardeS'Chasse  anglais,  etant  des  ho  Dimes  choisis,  vigoureux, 
convenablement  pay^s,  libres  de  tout  souci  s6r  eux,  et  me.nant  une  vie 
active  au  grand  air,  jouissent  d'une  sant^  magnifique. 

K^sultat  singulier :  tandis  que  les  agriculteurs  jouissent  evidemment, 
d'apr^s  les  tables  de  mortalit6  anglaise  et  suisse,  d'une  sant^  enviable, 
ils  seraient,  d^apres  les  mutualit^s  italiennes,  sujets  k  plus  de  jours  de 
maladie  que  les  ouvriers.  Et  ce  r^sultat  paradoxal  se  retrouve  dans 
chacune  des  deux  periodes  etudi^es. 

En  Suisse,  comme  en  Angleterre,  la  phtisie  est  deux  fois  moins 
r6pandue  parmi  les  agriculteurs  et  horticulteurs  que  parmi  le  commun 
des  hommes.  II  r^sulte  de  la  table  anglaise  qu*il  faut  faire  une 
difference  entre  les  fenniers  et  leurs  ouvriers.  L'alcoolisme  est  plus 
ripandu  parmi  les  fenniers ;  k  sa  suite,  viennent  les  maladies  du  foie 
et  le  suicide  (plus  frequents  parmi  eux  que  dans  la  moyenne  anglaise). 
L'*s  ouvriers  de  ferme  et  les  jardiniers  pepinieristes  n'ont  pas  le  moyen 
ou  n'ont  pas  le  d^sir  de  s'enivrer  aussi  souvent :  les  maladies  du  foie 
et  le  suicide  sont  exceptionnellement  rares  parmi  eux.  Mais,  plus 
exposes  aux  intemp^ries  que  les  fenniers,  ils  succombent  bi^n  plus 
souvent  aux  inflammations  des  organes  respiratoires. 

Industries  relatives  a  la  Pierre,  a  la  Chaux  et  au  Sabi.e. 

Tailieurs  de  pierre, — Marhriers. — Magons, — Gypseurs. — BriqiietierSy 
Couvreurs  en  tuile  et  ardoise, 
Les  tailieurs  de  piet're  et  marhtiers  ont  en  Suisse  une  mortalite 
considerable  due  principalement,  :i   la  phtisie  qui   augmente  chez   eux 
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rapidement  avec  T^e.  Avant  20  ans,  elle  est  plus  rare  que  parmi 
I'ensemble  de  la  population ;  de  20  4  29,  elle  atteint  la  moyenne ;  de 
30  k  39,  elle  est  double ;  de  40  a  49,  elle  est  triple  ;  de  60  ^  59,  elle  est 
quadruple  de  ee  qu'elle  est  dans  Tenserable  des  Suisses  du  m^me  ftge. 
(Voir  le  Trait e  d^ hygiene  de  M.  Proust.) 

D'apres  la  table  de  mortalite  italienne,  les  "  tailleurs  de  pierre  et 
paveurs"  compteraient  moins  de  jours  de  maladie  que  la  moyenne 
jusqu'a  46  ans,  et  sensiblement  davantage  apres  cet  Age. 

A  Paris,  les  marbrierSy  praticiens-sculpteurs  et  mouleurs  sont 
frappes  par  une  forte  mortalite  k  tout  les  &ges. 

Les  "  magons  et  briquetiers "  {builders,  masons,  bricklayers)  ont 
en  Angleterre,  d'apres  la  table  de  Farr,  une  mortalite  sensiblement 
superieure  a  la  moyenne ;  d'apres  la  table  du  Dr.  Ogle,  une  mortalite  un 
pen  moindre.  La  phtisie  et  les  maladies  de  Tappareif  respiratoire  sont 
leurs  causes  de  mort.  les  plus  actives ;  on  les  attribue  k  la  poussi^re 
qu'ils  respirent,  mais  cette  poussi^re  est  pen  nuisible  parce  que  la 
profession  de  ma9on  s'exerce  en  plein  air.  Quoique  les  ma9ons  aient 
en  Angleterre  la  reputation  de  boire,  I'acoolisme,  les  maladies  du  foie  et 
les  maladies  du  syst^me  nerveux  sont  pen  repandues  chez  les  masons. 
Les  morts  violentes  ne  sont  pas  rares. 

Les  "  magons  et  gypseurs  "  ont  en  Suisse  une  mortality  forte  k  tons 
les  &ges,  d^s  T^e  de  16  ans.  Chez  eux  comme  chez  les  tailleurs  de 
pierre,  la  phtisie  augmente  avec  I'&ge,  mais  elle  ne  pent  ^tre  consideree 
<K>mme  uu  facteur  important  de  la  grave  mortalite  que  nous  venons  de 
signaler,  car  elle  est  rare  jusqu'tl  40  ans,  et  ne  depasse  sensiblement  la 
moyenne  qu'apr^s  60  ans. 

D*apr6s  les  tables  italiennes,  les  "  ma9ons  et  badigeonneurs  ** 
compteraient  un  pen  plus  de  jours  de  maladie  que  les  autres  mutualistes. 

La  statistique  parisienne  confirme  les  resultats  qui  precedent,  la 
mortalite  des  "  ma9ons,  tailleurs  de  pierre  et  couvreurs  "  est,  h.  chaque 
Age,  un  pen  superieure  k  la  moyenne. 

Les  couvreurs  en  tuile  et  ardoise,  en  Angleterre,  avaient,  d'apres 
M.  Farr,  une  mortalite  plus  elevee  que  d'apres  le  :Dr.  OgJfe  j  pelle-ci 
pourtant  est  assez  elevee.  II  en  est  de  m^me  deg  n^ouleur^  et 
badigeonneurs  (plasterers^  whitewasliers) ,. 

Industries  des  M^taux. 

Tabricants  de  machines, — Fabricants  de  chaudieres. — Forgerons. — 
Couteliers.  —  fabricants  de  limes,  —  Fabricants  d*aiguilles.  — 
Armuriers, — Serruriers. — Fabricants  d'instruments  de  physigtte* 
de  chirurgie,  de  mathSmatiqnes, — Horlogers, — Orfevres,  email- 
leurs,  ciseleurs,  etc. 

En  Angleterre,  les  fabricants  de  mai^hines  (engine  and  machine 
snakers  and  millwrights)  ont  une  Jiortalite  moyenne,  anssi  bien  d'apres 
W.  Farr  que  d'apres  le  Dr.  Ogle. 

Les  fabricants  de  chaudieres  (boiler  makers)  ont  exactement  la 
mortality  moyenne. 

t     p.  2596.  € 
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Jjesforfferons  sont  notes  en  Angleterre  comme  ayant  une  mortalite 
un  peu  inferieure  k  la  moyenne.  La  seule  cause  de  mort  qui  depasse 
un  peu  la  moyenne  chez  eux  semble  etre  les  maladies .  des  organes 
respiratoires.  Les  maladies  du  syst^me  nerveux  seraient  au  contraire 
un  peu  rares.  L'aleoolisme  est  moyen.  Les  autres  maladies,  et  notam- 
ment  la  phtisie,  ont  des  chiffres  trds  voisins  de  la  moyenne.  II  en  est 
de  m^me  en  Suisse  pour  les  forgerons  et  niarichaux ;  cependant  leur 
tendance  a  la  phtisie  est  assez  forte  de  40  £l  60  ans.  A  Paris,  leur 
mortality  est  des  plus  faibles.  II  ne  faut  pas  oublier  que  les  forgerons 
sont  choisis  parmi  les  hommes  les  plus  vigoureux. 

Les  micaniciens  ont  en  Suisse  une  mortality  moyenne  et  une 
tendance  a  la  phtisie  superieure  k  la  moyenne  josqu'^  40  ans.  A  partir 
de  cet  4ge,  leur  etat  sanitaire  devient  pr6f6rable  a  la  moyenne. 

Les  couteliers  et  surtout  les  fabricants  de  limes  ont  une  mortality 
extremement  61ev^e,  due  principalement  k  la  phtisie  et  aux  maladies  de 
I'appareil  respiratoire.  Les  poussi^res  metalliques  en  sont  la  cause ;  on 
attribue  une  grande  importance  aux  poussi^res  de  pierre  produites  par 
les  meulas  a  aiguiser.  Les  maladies  du  syst^me  ner\-eux  seraient 
nomb reuses  chez  les  couteliers  .et  les  fabricants  de  limes,  cependant 
ralcoolisme  ne  semble  pas  sp6cialement  repandu  parmi  eux.  Le  satur- 
nisme  est  extremement  repandu  chez  les  fabricants  de  limes  parce  qu'iLs 
appuient  Tacier  qu'ils  mart^lent  sur  un  coussin  de  plomb ;  les  plombiers 
et  les  peintres  sont  deux  fois  moins  sujets  an  satumisme,  que  les 
fabricants  de  limes.  En  m^me  temps  que  le  saturnisme,  se  deTeloppent 
les  maladies  des  reins. 

Les  fabricants  d^ aiguilles y  d'apr^s  W.  Farr,  sont  soumis,  ^  tons 
les  ^es,  a  une  mortality  extremement  ^levee. 

La  nomenclature  ancienne  confondait  les  fabricants  et  marchands 
d*outilsy  de  limes  et  scies  et  leur  attribuait  une  mortalite  des  plus 
61ev6es.  De  m^me  en  Suisse  la  "  fabrication  de  machines  et  d'outils  " 
entraine  a  tons  les  &ges  une  mortality  plus  forte  que  la  moyenne.  La 
mortalite  par  phtisie  notamment  depasse  a  chaque  age  500  d^c^s  annuels 
pour  100,000  vivants. 

D'apr^s  les  chiffres  obtenus  k  Paris,  la  mortalite  des  individus 
attaches  k  Tindustrie  on  au  commerce  des  metaux  serai t  faible. 

Les  armuriers  {gunsmiths^  gun  manufacturers)  ne  sont  soumis  en 
Angleterre  qu'a  une  mortalite  moyenne,  tandis  qu'Ji  Paris  les  *'  fabricants 
"  d'armes  de  chasse  et  d*armes  blanches "  seraient  soumis  (d'apr^s  des 
observations  trop  peu  nombreuses)  k  la  mortality  tr^s  elev6e  commune 
aux  ouvriers  qui  liment  le  fer. 

Les  deux  tables  de  morbidite  d'ltalie  sont  unanimes  k  attribuer 
une  morbidite  relativement  elevee  (6^8  jours  annuels  de  maladie 
suivant  T^ge)  aux  "armuriers,  forgerons,  ferblantiers,  chaudronniers, 
marechaux." 

Les  ouvriers  en  etain  ont  une  mortalite  inferieure  k  la  moyenne  et 
qui  a  sensiblement  diminue  en  Angleterre. 

Les  ouvriers  en  cuivre^  plomb,  zinc,  laiton,  etc,,  son  confondus  par 
la  statistique  anglaise  sous  une  seule  rubrique.     Leur  etat  sanitaire  est 
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moins  bon  que  celui  des  ouvriers  en  etain.     lis  se  rapprochent  de  la 
moyenne  generale  anglaise. 

La  serrurerie  est  en  Suisse  la  profession  la  plus  insalubre  (avee 
celle  des  tailleurs  de  pierre  dont  nous  parlerons  plus  loin).  Des  T&ge 
de  15  ^  20  ans,  ils  ont  une  mortalite  double  de  la  raoyenne  (88  deces 
pour  1,000  vivants  au  lieu  de  48 ).  Aux  ages  suivants,  la  mortalite 
depasse  de  beaucoup  la  movenue.  La  phtisie  est  un  des  facteurs 
prineipauz  de  cette  forte  mortalite.  Des  Vkge  de  15  a  20  ans,  elle  est 
triple  de  la  moyenne  (3*4  au  lieu  de  1*2).  Puis,  contrairement  a  ee  qui 
arrive  pour  la  masse  des  hommes,  sa  frequence  augmente  avee  T^ge  au  point 
d'atieindre,  k  T&ge  de  50  ^  59  ans,  le  taux  de  12  deces  annuels  pour 
1,000  vivants;  nous  retrouverous  ce  cbiffre  effrovable  pour  les  tailleurs 
de  pierre. 

A  Paris,  la  mortalite  des  serruriers  est  plus  elevee  que  la  moyenne, 
mais  moins  notablement  qu'en  Suisse. 

Ce  resultat  doit  evidemment  etre  rapproch6  de  celui  que  nous 
avons  releve  pour  les  "  fabricants  d'outils,  de  scies,  et  de  limes  "  et  pour 
■  les  "  fabricants  d'aiguilles "  dont  le  metier  consiste,  comme  celui  des 
serruriers,  h  limer  et  user  le  fer.  Ces  ouvriers  succombent  aux  accidents 
que  Ton  trouve  decrits  et  expliques  dans  le  traite  d'bygiene  du  professeur 
Proust. 

En  Angleterre,  les  serruriers  et  poseurs  de  sonneites  sont  comptes 
sous  la  m^me  rubrique  que  les  gaziers.  Leur  mortalite  etait  elevee 
k  I'epoque  oi  observait  W.  Farr ;  elle  etait  moindre,  mais  encore  assez. 
forte,  d'apres  le  Dr.  Ogle. 

II  semble  qu'en  Angleterre  la  mortalite  des  precisionnistes  (philo^ 
sophical  instruments  makers)  soit  elevee.  D'apres  les  documents 
parisiens,  trop  imparfaits  sur  ce  point  pour  que  nous  puissions  les  publier^ 
eUe  serait  egalement  considerable. 

Les  fabricants  et  marchands  d* instruments  de  musique  ont  en 
Angleterre  une  mortalite  mojenne  (plut6t  inferieure  h>  la  moyenne). 
Leur  mortalite  serait  k  Paris  sensiblement  inferieure  h.  la  moyenne 
(d'apres  des  observations  trop  pen  nombreuses  pour  ^tre  concluantes) . 

Les  horlogers  anglais  ont  une  mortalite  elevee  de  20  a  25  ans ;  puis 
elle  s'am^liore  d'ann^e  en  annee  (moyenne  de  25  k  35  ;  faible  de  35  a 
55),  enfin  elle  depasse  la  moyenne  dans  la  \neillesse.  En  Suisse, 
"  rhorlogerie  et  la  fabrication  d'outils  d'horlogerie  "  est  moins  favorisee ; 
leiir  mortalite  depasse  sensiblement  la  moyenne  a  tons  les  &ges,  elle  ne 
s'en  rapproche  qu'apres  60  ans.  La  phtisie  est  deux  fois  plus  frequente 
cbez  eux  que  dans  le  commun  des  hommes ;  I'^xces  des  deces  dus  k 
la  phtisie  suffit  presque  k  expliquer  la  grande  moitalite  des  horlogers 
suisses. 

Les  graveurs  et  doreursy  d'apres  les  documents  anglais,  auraient 
une  mortality  plut6t  superieure  k  la  moyenne. 

La  nomenclature  parisienne  (qui  n'est  autre  que  celle  de  la  France 
en  1866)  confond  dans  une  mj&me  rubrique  les  "  orfevres,  bijoutiers, 
joailliers,  lapidaireSy  emailleurs,  horlogers^  battetirs  d^or,  doreurs  ct 
argenteurs  sur  bois  et  sur  metaux't  fabricants  de  bromCy  ciseleurs  stir 
meiauxJ^   Nous  y  joignons  comme  nous  faisons  toujours  "  les  marchands 
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d^orfevrericy  bijoutters,  horlogers,  objets  en  bronze,*^  parce  que  dans 
la  pratique  il  est  tr^s  difficile  de  distinguer  le,s  bijoutiers  et  horlogert 
(fabricanis)  des  bijoutiers  et  horlogers  {marchands). 

Le  r^sultat  final  pour  ces  professions  diverses  indique  une  mortalite 
faible  k  tons  les  &ges.  Le  resultat  est  done  tr^a  different  de  eelui  que 
nous  avions  en  Suisse  et  en  Angleterre,  mais  il  convient  de  remarquer 
(jue  les  ciseleurs,  les  bijoutiers,  doreurs  et  batteurs  d'or  sont  tr^s 
nonibreux  ^  Paris  et  que  les  horlogers  n'entrent  dans  nos  totaux  que 
pour  une  part  relativement  plus  faible. 

Les  tables  italiennes  de  morbidite  eonfondent  aussi  dans  la  m^me 
rubrique  les  "  orfevres,  joailliers,  horlogers,  ciseleurs  et  graveiu^."  De 
toutes  les  professions  distinguees  par  la  nomenclature  italienne,  c'est 
celle  dont  la  morbidite  est  la  plus  faible. 

L'horlogerie  est ,  une  de  ces  professions  s^dentaires  qui,  n'exigeant 
pas  de  d6ploiement  de  force,  et  fatiguant  les  yeux  plus  que  les  muscles, 
attirent  plus  particuli^rement  les  gens  malingres  et  de  mauvaise 
constitution.  Ainsi  s'explique  peut-^tre  leur  forte  mortality  en  Suisse, 
pays  oil  I'horlogerie  est  exercee  m^me  dans  les  campagnes  :  les  hommes 
solides  s'y  vouent  ^  la  culture  des  champs,  les  souffreteux  k  Thorlogerie. 
Le  fait  que  la  mortality  des  horlogers  anglais  est  forte  dans  la  jeunesse 
et  faible  plus  tard,  semble  confirmer  cette  explication.  En  Suisse,  la 
rubrique  comprend  "  Thorlogerie  et  la  fabrication  d'outils  d'horlogerie," 
On  y  doit  joindre  ^videmment  la  foumiture  cThorlogerie  ;  c'est  done  un 
groupe  de  professions  assez  diverses,  mais  qui  toutes  exposent  ceux  qui 
les  exercent  it  limer,  user  les  m^taux  et  it  respirer  des  poussi^res 
uietalliques.  De  1^  vient  peut-6tre  que  la  mortality  des  horlogers  suisses 
reste  toujours  assez  forte,  an  lieu  de  diminuer  avec  I'&ge  comme  en 
Angleterre.  ^  - 


Industries  du  Bois. 

Jfenuisiers  et  charpentiers. — Scieurs  de  long. — Tourneurs. — BaisselierMj 
tonneliers. — EbSnisteSj  charrons, —  Carrossiers. — Constructeurs  de 
jiavire. — Fabricants  de  bouchons  de  liege. 

Les  menuisiers  et  charpentiers  n'ont,  d'apr^s  la  statistique  anglaise, 
qu*une  mortalite  tr^s  moderee,  qui  k  tons  A,ges  est  sensiblement  inferieure 
k  la  moyenne.     Toutes  les  maladies  sont  rares  parmi  eux. 

La  statistique  Suisse  leur  est  moins  favorable,  et  accuse  une  mortalite 
voisine  de  la  moyenne  et  m^me  un  peu  plus  forte ;  la  phtisie  a  parmi 
eux  une  frequence  moyenne. 

Lu  statistique  parisienne,  moins  favorable  encore,  leur  attribue  des 
chiffres  assez  forts  de  30  k  50  ans. 

D'apres  les  deux  tables  italiennes  de  morbidity,  le  nombre  de  jours 
de  maladie  dont  sont  grev6s  les  "  menuisiers,  carrossiers,  charpentiers  " 
serait  leg^rement  superieur  a  la  moyenne. 

Les  scieurs  de  long  {sawyers)  ont  en  Angleterre  une  mortalite 
faible. 
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Boisseliers,  tonnelierSy  coffretiers^  tabletiers,  etc.  —  D'apr^s  la 
statistique  parisienne,  les  "  boisselierSy  vanniers,  coffretiers,'*  n'auraient 
qu'une  mortalite  moderee. 

La  statistique  anglaise  confond  les  uris  et  les  autres  sous  une  m^me 
rubrlque  (wood  turners,  box  makers,  coopers)  et  leur  attribue  une 
mortalite  elevee,  qui  s'observe  aussi  bien  sur  la  table  de  W.  Fair  que 
sur  celle  de  Ogle.  Get  auteur  s'etonne  de  voir  les  menuisiers  (moins 
bien  partages  k  Paris)  jouir  d'une  sante  bien  sup6rieure  k  celle  des 
autres  ouvriers  en  bois ;  il  soup9onne  les  tonneliers  d'intemperance,  et 
s'accorde  sur  ee  point  avee  la  statistique  Suisse. 

Industrie  de  Pameublement, — L'importante  industrie  parisienne  de 
VShSnisterie  est  favorisee :  sa  mortalite  est,  k  tons  les  Ages,  inferieure  k 
la  mojenne.  Les  tapissiers  ont  des  chiffi*es  analogues  a  ceux  des 
eb6nistes  et  m^me  plus  mod6r6s  encore. 

D'apr^s  les  deux  tables  anglaises,  la  mortality  des  tapissiers, 
ebenistes  {upholsterers,  cabinet  makers,  french  polishers)  serait  voisine 
de  la  moyenne,  et  plutdt  61evee. 

Industrie  des  moyens  de  transport. — Les  constructeurs  de  navire 

en  Angleterre  avaient,  d'apres  W.  Farr,  une  mortalite  un  peu  inf6rieure 

.  k  la  moyenne  jusqu'^  35  ans,  et  un  peu  superieure  k  la  moyenne  k  partir 

de  cet  &ge.     En  1880-82  eile  avait  sensiblement  diminue  k  tons  les  ^ges 

et  la  profession  est  consideree  comme  salubre. 

Les  charrons  en  Angleterre  ont  une  mortalite  plutdt  faible.  tandis 
que  les  carrossiers,  auraient  une  mortalite  sensiblement  plus  elevee, 
surtout  apr^s  45  ans. 

Cette  difference,  qui  se  retrouve  sur  les  deux  tables,  s'expliquera 
sans  doute  si  Fon  songe  que  les  charrons  exercent  leur  profession  k  la 
campagne  et  qu'en  outre  ils  ne  travaillent  guere  que  le  bois,  tandis  que 
les  carrossiers  exercent  une  profession  urbaine,  et  travaillent  le  bois,  le 
fer,  le  vemis,  etc. 

En  Suisse,  "  la  charronnerie  et  fabrication  de  wagons "  se  fait 
remarquer  par  une  mortalite  assez  faible  jusqu'^  60  ans ;  la  phtisie  est 
assez  peu  repandue  dans  cette  profession. 

A  Paris,  la  m^me  rubrique  englobe  les  "  carrossiers,  charronSy 
"  selliers,  bourreliers,  fnarechaUx-f err  ants."  L'ensemble  de  ces  pro- 
fessions parait  frapp6  d'une  mortalite  61ev6e  k  tons  les  &ges. 

Les  fabricants  de  bouchons  de  liege  sont  trop  peu  nombreux  k. 
Paris  pour  qu'on  puisse  tirer  une  conclusion  de  cinq  annees  d'observa- 
tion  seulement.  Disons  seulement  que  leur  mortalite  parait  tr^s  61evee 
k  tons  les  ^es. 

Industries  des  Tissus. 

Filateurs. — Passementiers, —  Cordiers. — Fabricants  de  tapis. — 
Tailleurs. — Chapeliers. 

Industries  textiles. — En  Suisse,  mortalit6  moyenne,  et  plut6t 
inferieiure  a  la  moyenne.  La  phtisie  est  plut6t  rare,  du  moins  jusqu'^ 
50  ans.  La  filature  de  la  soie  donne  des  r^sultat^  plus  favorables  que  la 
filature  du  coton. 
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La  statistique  anglaise  coufirine  ce  dernier  resultat,  mads  entre  dans 
plus  de  details. 

Les  passementiers  assez  nombreux  k  Paris,  presentent  des  chifFres 
tr^  voisins  de  la  moyenne.    " 

MM.  Fleury  et  Reynaud  ont  eerit  sur  Thygi^ne  du  passemender  a 
Saint- Etienne  un  article  excellent^  tousegards;*  ils  d^crivent  Tetat 
des  ateliers  qui  sont  eleves  de  plafond  et  aeres,  les  mouvements  de 
I'ouvrier ;  ils  notent  surtout  la  pression  qu'il  est  ^  chaque  instant  oblige 
d'exercer  sur  son  sternum  (pression  egale  ^  la  moitie  du  poids  de  son 
corps  et  qui  finit  par  lui  deformer  le  sternum,  ainsi  que  le  prouvent  les 
pi^es  anatomiques  dont  ils  publient  la  photographie).  lis  notent,  ^ge 
par  &ge,  la  cause  des  deces  de  passementiers  pendant  la  p6riode  1880-89. 
H  ne  manque  a  leur  6tude  qu'un  point ;  malheureusement  il  est  essentiel : 
c'est  le  nombre  des  vivants  a  chaque  &ge,  que  le  recensement  n'a 
malheureusement  pas  releve.  Faute  de  ce  renseignement,  ils  ne  peuvent 
savoir  si  la  profession  de  passementier  est  oui  ou  non  insalubre.  Ils 
notent  seulement  que  la  phtisie  n*est  pas  plus  repandue  parmi  eux  que 
parmi  les  autres  habitants  de  cette  laborieuse  cite.  Au  contraire,  le 
cancer,  et  notamment  le  cancer  de  Testomac,  et  la  congestion  cer^brale 
sont  beaucoup  plus  frequents  chez  les  passementiers  que  chez  les  mineurs 
et  armuriers  de  Saint-Etienne.  MM.  Fleury  et  Reynaud  pensent  que 
la  pression  exercee  sur  I'estomac  pent  conArihuer  ^  la  frequence  du 
cancer  de  Testomac.  L*&ge  moyen  des  decedes  est  chez  les  passementiers 
56  ans  6  mois ;  il  est  superieui*  k  celui  du  mineur  et  de  rarmurier.  En 
resume,  Tetat  sanitaire  du  passementier  stephanois  parait  satisfaisant. 
Si  on  lui  evitait,  par  quelque  disposition  mecanique  que  les  constructeurs 
pourront  sans  doute  trouver,  les  pressions  exagerees  sur  le  sternum,  on 
rendrait  sans  doute  sa  profession  encore  plus  salubre.  L'etude  de 
MM..  Fleury  et  Reynaud  montre  combien  serait  interessant  I'ezamen 
detaille  de  chaque  profession  mis  en  rapport  avec  les  causes  de  mort  qui 
frappent  cette  profession.  Mais,  pour  que  cette  6tude  devint  tout  ^  fait 
fructueuse,  il  faudrait  qu'elle  fut  eclairee  par  un  recensement  des 
professions  par  ^ges. 

Les  deux  tables  de  morbidite  italiennes  s'accordent  ^  assignor  aux 
filateurs  et  passementiers  une  morbidite  voisine  de  la  moyenne. 

Les  tailleurs  en  Angleterre  et  en  Suisse  ont  une  mortalite  elevee 
surtout  au  debut  de  leur  carriere.  EUe  se  rapproche  ensuite  de  la 
moyenne  tout  en  lui  restant  superieure.  D'apres  la  table  suisse,  leur 
aptitude  ^  la  phtisie  est  presque  double  de  la  moyenne. 

Quoique  la  profession  des  tailleurs  soit  sedenture  et  s'exerce 
toujours  dans  des  lieux  clos  et  parfois  mal  aer6s,  les  hygienistes  n'y 
trouvent  rien  de  particuli^rement  malsain.  Aussi  est-il  possible  que  les 
resultats  f^-heux  que  nous  venons  de  consigner  ne  soient  pas  dus  ^  la 
profession  elle-m^me,  mais  h.  une  sorte  de  selection  spontan6e.  La 
profession  du  tailleur  est  un  de  ces  metiers  tranquilles  qui  tentent 
naturellemeut  les  individus  chetifs  qui  n'ont  ni  le  moyen  ni  le  goAt  de 
se  livrer  k  une  profession  plus  agitee. 

*  La  Loire  mvilicale^  15  juin  1S90. 
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Telle  est  aussi  rexplication  que  le  Dr.  Ogle  invoque  pour  expliquer 
leur  forte  niortalite.  La  phtisie  est  chez  eux  frequente  en  Angleterre, 
eomme  en  Suisse.  Les  autres  maladies  de  Tappareil  respiratoire 
atteignent  chez  eux  la  moyenne  (quoiqu'ils  ne  soient  gu^re  exposes 
aux  intemperies).  Les  tailleurs  ont  en  Angleterre  une  reputation 
d'ivrognerie  que  la  statistique  justifie  jusqu'i  un  certain  point.  Les 
maladies  du  foie,  celles  du  syst^me  nerveux,  le  suicide,  sont  en  effet  assez 
r6pandues  parmi  eux.  Ainsi  qu'on  devait  Tattendre,  les  morts  par 
accident  sont  rares. 

A  Paris,  les  tailleurs  (dont  beaucoup  sont  des  etrangers)  sont 
soumis  a  une  moindre  mortalite.  Jusqu'^  40  ans,  leur  niortalite  pent 
passer  pour  faible,  ce  qui  semble  exclure  la  selection  des  valetudinaires* 
Dans  un  ^ge  plus  avance,  la  mortalite  des  tailleurs  parisiens  devient 
i^ensiblement  superieure  a  la  moyenne. 

Les  tables  italiennes,  loin  d'attribuer  aux  tailleurs  une  maavaise 
sant^,  leur  accordent  une  morbidite  faible. 

Les  fabriconts  de  boutofis  en  m^tal,  ivoire,  porcelaine,  etc., 
paraissent  soumis  h  Paris  a  une  mortality  tr^  considerable.  Beaucoup 
de  ces  ouvriers,  notamment  ceux  qui  font  les  boutons  de  nacre,  respirent 
des  poussi^res  dures. 

L' Angleterre  ni  la  Suisse  ne  nous  renseignent  nullement  sur  IViat 
sanitaire  de  cette  Industrie. 

Les  chapeliers  en  Angleterre*  (Aa^^er*,  hat  manufacturers)  auraient 
une  mortalite  considerable,  surtout  k  partir  de  26  ans. 

Dans  certaines  specialites,  ils  travaillent  dans  des  etuves,  mais  leur 
mortalite  61ev^e  est  surtout  attribuee  h  Tintemp^rance  et  aux  maladies 
du  foie  et  du  syst^me  nerveux. 

A  Paris,  les  chapeliers  auraient  au  contraire  une  mortalite  sensible- 
ment  infdrieure  k  la  moyenne.* 

Sur  la  table  de  morbidite  italienne,  les  chapeliers  sont  confondus 
avec  les  ombrelliers  et  les  chaisiers.  Leur  morbidity  serait  l^g^rement 
superieure  a  la  moyenne. 

Industries  concernant  le  BiiQNE  animal, 

Nourrisseurs.  —  Bouchers,  —  Tanneurs, — Corroyeurs, — Cordonniers  et 
bottlers. — Selliers. — Polls  et  crius^  sparterie. — Peignes  et  brosses. 
Barbiers,  coiffeurs,  perruquieTi^s. 

Les  bouchers  ont,  en  Angleterre,  une  mortalite  tr^s  faible  jusqu'i 
25  ans,  parce  qu'on  les  choisit  vigoureux.  II  faut  ^tre  tr^s  solide  en 
effet  pour  assommer  un  boeuf ,  pour  le  decouper  rapidement  en  morceaux, 
ou  pour  porter  de  gros  quartiers  de  viande  au  bout  d'une  perche.  Mais 
la  profession  parait  bien  insalubre,  car,  de  25  k  35  ans,  la  mortalite  de 

*  Ainsi  que  nous  le  faisons  qoand  nous  le  pouvons,  nous  additionnons  les 
fabricanU  et  les  marchands  parce  que  dans  la  pratique  on  ne  pent  gu^re  les 
distinguer  (Us  s'intitnlent,  les  uns  et  les  autres,  chapeliers),  D'apr^s  le  recense- 
ment,  les  &bricant8  sont  Ji  Paris  de  moitie  plus  nombreux  que  les  marchands. 
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ces  hommes  vigoureux  est  deja  plus  forte  que  la  moyenne.  EUe  reste 
tr^s  61ev6e  h,  tous  les  ages  suivants. 

La  phtisie  est  frequente  parmi  eux,  mais  I'intemperance  et  les 
maladies  qui  en  r^ultent  sont  surtout  cause  de  la  grande  mortalite  des 
bouehers  anglais ;  le  suicide  est  tres  frequent. 

De  meme,  en  Suisse,  la  mortality  des  bouehers  reste  faible  jusqu'fi 
30  ans.  Puis  elle  ne  cesse  de  depasser  la  moyenne.  A  tous  les  ^es 
(excepte  avant  20  ans),  la  phtisie  est  deux  fois  plus  frequente  chez  eux 
que  chez  les  autres  hommes. 

A  Paris,  au  contraire,  la  mortalite  des  bouehers  est  tr^s  voisine  de 
la  moyenne. 

Les  nourrisseurs  (de  vaches,  pour  le  commerce  du  lait)  auraient, 
d'apr^s  la  statistique  parisienne,  uue  forte  mortality  j  usque  vers  40  ans. 
Elle  serait  ensuite  moyenne. 

Industrie  du  cuir  {tanneurs,  corroyeurs  etc.), — En  Angleterre,  leur 
mortality,  f^ble  avant  35  ans,  atteint  la  moyenne  vers  cet  age,  puis  la 
d^passe  d'autant  plus  que  F&ge  avance.  D'apr^s  la  table  parisienne, 
leur  mortalite  serait,  k  tous  les  &ges,  mod^ree. 

Les  selliers  anglais  ont  une  mortality  sup6rieure  k  celle  des  tanneurs 
et  des  corroyeurs. 

La  mortality  des  uns  et  des  autres,  en  Angleterre,  est  sensiblement 
plus  faible  en  1880-82  qu'elle  ne  Tavait  6t6  pr^c^demment. 

Les  cordonniers  et  bottlers  jouissent,  en  Angleterre,  d'une  mortality 
faible  k  tous  les  &ges  qui  contraste  singuli^rement  avec  la  forte  mortality 
des  tailleurs  de  ce  pays.  La  phtisie,  paiini  eux,  d^passe  tr^s  sensible- 
ment la  moyenne ;  le  suicide  est  frequent,  pourtant  I'alcoolisme  parait 
assez  pen  developpe.  Les  maladies  des  poumons  sont  bien  au*dessous 
de  la  moyenne. 

En  Suisse,  il  en  est  de  mfime ;  la  mortalite  des  cordonniers  ne 
d^passe  la  moyenne  qu'apr^s  50  ans,  et  encore  la  d6passe-t-elle  peu. 
Leur  aptitude  k  la  phtisie  n'est  sensiblement  sup^rieure  k  la  moyenne 
qu'^  partir  de  ce  meme  &ge  de  50  ans. 

A  Paris,  la  mortalite  des  cordonniers  est  elevee  k  tous  les  ^es, 
surtout  apr^s  50  ans. 

En  Italic,  leur  morbidity  (cordonniers^  tanneurs,  selliers^  gantiers) 
ne  s'eloigne  pas  sensiblement  de  la  moyenne. 

Les  industries  relatives  aux  ^^  polls  et  crins^  sparterie^'  seraient 
soumises,  d'apres  les  documents  parisiens,  k  une  mortalite  effroyable, 
surtout  avant  30  ans ;  mais  le  petit  nombre  des  observations,  la 
mortality  paradoxale  qui  en  resulterait,  nous  detournent  de  publier  les 
chiffres. 

Les  fabricants  de  peignes  et  hrosses  sont  soumis  a  une  mortality 
presque  aussi  exag6ree. 

Les  barhiers,  coiffeurs  et  perruquiers  sont  soumis,  en  Angleterre,  a 
une  mortalite  tr^s  ^lev6e  a  tous  les  ages.  D'apr^s  un  releve  jug6 
iusuffisant,  cette  grande  mortality  serait  due  surtout  k  la  phtisie  et  aux 
maladies  suites  d'intemp^rance.  Le  Dr.  Ogle  remarque  que  les  coiffeurs 
vivent  dans  un  air  confin^  et  charge  de  poussi^res  de  rognure  de  cheveux 
(comparer  avec  la  mortality  des  brossiers,  etc.). 
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A  Paris,  les  coiffeurs  sont  soumis  a  une  mortality  moindre ;  elle 
cotoie  la  moyenne  sans  la  depasser  sensiblement. 

Industries  concernant  le  BI^gne  vegetal. 
Meuniers . — Boulangers. 

Les  vieuniersy  en  Angleterre,  ont  une  mortalite  faible  jusqu'a 
35  ans,  moyenne  de  35  a  45,  et  aasez  forte  apres  45  ans.  En  Suisse, 
m6me  resultat ;  leur  mortalite  est  faible  jusque  vers  40  ans,  puis  elle 
d^passe  sensiblement  la  moyenne.  La  phtisie  est  trh'^  rare  chez  eux 
(eomme  chez  les  autres  paysans)  jusqu'A  30  ans,  moyenne  de  30  a 
40  ans,  puis  assez  fr^quente. 

Les  tables  italiennes  attribuent  aux  meuniers,  mondeurs  et  fabricants 
de  p^tes  {mugnai,  brillatori,  pastari)  une  morbidite  faible  jusqu'a 
45  ans,  et  forte  de  45  k  50  ans. 

Les  boulangers  pr^sentent,  en  Angleterre  et  en  Suisse,  des 
caracteres  analogues,  quoique  moins  prononces  que  pour  les  meuniers. 
En  Angleterre,  mortalite  faible  jusqu'^  35  ans,  moyenne  de  35  a  45, 
puis  sensiblement  superieure  a  la  moyenne.  La  grande  cause  de  mort 
serait  chez  eux  I'alcoolisme  et  les  maladies  qu'il  engendre  (maladies  du 
foie,  du  syst^me  nerveux  et  surtout  le  suicide).  La  phtisie  et  les 
maladies  de  poitrine  ne  d^passent  pas  chez  eux  la  moyenne. 

En  Suisse,  mortality  un  peu  inferieure  a  la  moyenne  jusqu'a  30  ans, 
puis  im  peu  superieure,  et  enfin  tres  forte  apr^s  60  ans.  De  m§me  la 
phtisie  reste  de  moyenne  frequence  jusqu'a  40  ans,  assez  frequente  apres 
cet  &ge,  et  exceptionnellement  frequente  apres  60  ans. 

De  me  me  ^  Paris,  leur  mortalite  reste  moyenne  jusqu'a  40  ans,  et 
devient  61ev^  apres  50  et  surtout  apr^s  60  ans. 

La  morbidite  des  boulangers  est  confoudue  sur  les  tables  italiennes 
avec  celle  des  individus  exposes  aux  chaleurs  d'un  four  (fondeurs, 
chaufoumiers),     Cette  morbidite  est  elevee. 

Industries  des  Produits  chimiques. 

Produtts  chimiques^  teiniure,  couleur.  —  Teinturerie,  blanchtsserie, 
imprimeries  de  textiles. — Fabricants  de  chandelles,  de  savons. — 
Fabricants  de  colle  forte,  engrais. — Raffineurs  de  sucre. — Fabri- 
cants de  papier. — Belieurs. 

Produits  chimiques.  —  En  Angleterre,  les  "  manufactures  de 
produits  chimiques,  de  teinture  et  de  couleur,"  sont  f rappees  k  tous 
les  Ages,  d'apr^s  W.  Farr,  d'une  assez  forte  mortalite.  D'apr^s  le 
Dr.  Ogle,  les  ^^  teintureries,  blanchisseries,  imprimeries,  etc.,  de  tex- 
tiles"  seraient  soumises  k  une  mortality  assez  forte,  surtout  apr^s 
45  ans.  Les  fabricants  de  chandelles,  de  savons  d^passent  la  moyenne 
apr^  45  ans ;  les  fabricants  de  colle  forte,  engrais  sont  encore  plus 
maltrait^s. 

En  Suisse,  au  contraire,  la  mortality  inscrite  sous  la  rubrique 
"  Produits  chimiques,"  est  a  peu  pres  moyenne,  plut6t  meme  au- 
dessous  de  la  [moyenne.  -La  phtisie  y  a  une  intensity  exactement 
moyenne. 
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A  Paris,  les  fabricants  de  produits  chimiques  "  noir  animal,  vernis, 
"  ciragcy  colie,  garance,  cotdeurs,  graisses  pour  voiture,  huile  de 
'*  poisson,  savonSy  ioiles  cir^es,  caoutchouc^  etc,  etc.,*  seraient  frappea 
par  une  mortalite  moyenne. 

Les  raffineurs  (de  sucre)  auraient,  d'apr^s  la  statistique  parisienne^ 
une  mortalite  tr^s  voisine  de  la  moyenne. 

li^  fabricants  de  pamer  jouissent  en  Angleterre  d'un  6tat  sanitaire 
tr^  satisfaisant  k  tons  les  ^ges.  Leur  mortality  ^tait  plus  faible  encore 
(surtout  avant  45  ans)  d'apr^  la  table  du  Dr.  Ogle.  La  seule  operation 
insalubre  de  cette  fabrication  est  le  rognage  et  le  classement  des  chiffons, 
inais  cette  operation  est  toujours  faite  par  des  femmes,  et  nous  ne 
calculous  que  la  mortality  des  hommes. 

Les  relieurs  n'ont  k  Paris  qu'une  mortalite  voisine  de  la  moyenne, 
tandis  qu'en  Angleterre  elle  est  plus  forte  encore  que  celle  des  imprimeurs. 
EUe  tend  d'ailleurs  ^  diminuer.  Les  maladies  causes  de  deeds  ne  sont 
pas  connues. 

Professions  bxpos^bs  1  l'Intoxication  saturnine. 

Verres  et  cristatur. — Poterie. — Plomhiers. — Peintres. — Imprimeurs. 
Verres  et  cristaux. — La  mortalite  des  verriers  est  tr^s  elevee  en 
Angleterre  k  tons  les  4ges  a  partir  de  Tage  de  25  ans.  Elle  est  faible  au 
contraire  de  20  k  25  ans. 

Poterie. — II  en  est  de  m^me  des  potiers ;  leur  mortalite  toutefois  ne 
s'eldve  qu'apres  35  ans,  **  C'est  I'une  des  plus  malsaines  professions," 
dit  avec  chiffres  k  Tappui  W.  Farr.  La  phtLsie  et  lesautres  maladies  des 
organes  de  la  respiration  sont  les  principales  causes  de  cette  grande 
mortalite.  Les  conditions  sanitaires  q\X  vivent  les  potiers  varient  beau- 
coup  avec  la  specialite  a  laquelle  ils  sont  consacres.  En  general,  on 
doit  attribuer  leur  forte  mortalite  a  une  fine  poussiere  trds  irritante  qui 
produit  **  Tasthme  des  potiers  {potters'  asthma),  c'est-i-dire  la  bronchite 
chronique  et  Temphysdme,  et  qui  developperait  indirectement  les  mala- 
dies organiques  du  coeur.  Les  brusques  variations  de  temperature 
favorisent  aussi  le  d6veloppement  des  maladies  de  I'appareil  respiratoire. 
Les  d6cds  par  alcoolisme  ont  une  frequence  moyenne  ;  ceux  par  maladie 
du  foie  d6passent  de  peu  la  moyenne.  Le  docteur  Greenhow  declare  que 
les  ouvriers  potiers  sont  sujets  a  I'intemperance,  mais  moins  qu^autrefois. 
Le  satumisme  atteint  les  hommes  adonnes  a  une  certaine  branche  de 
cette  industries  le  trempage  (dipping),  Les  maladies  du  systdme  ner- 
veux  et  celles  des  reins  d^passent  cependant  assez  peu  la  moyenne. 

Les  plombiers,  peintres  en  bdtiments,  vitriers,  en  Angleterre,  sont 
bien  portants  dans  leurs  jeunesse,  mais  plus  ils  vieillissent,  plus  leur 
mortality  depasse  la  moyenne.  De  45  k  55  ans,  c'est  une  des  professions 
les  plus  insalubres  de  TAngleterre.  Leur  mortalite  a  d'aiUeurs  diminu6 
sensiblement  dans  Tintervalle  qui  separe  les  observations  de  W.  Parr  de 
celles  du  Dr.  Ogle.  La  phtisie  et  les  autres  maladies  de  Tappareil  respi- 
ratoire ne  sont  gudre  plus  fr^quentes  que  la  moyenne.  Mais  le  satorn- 
isme,  les  maladies  du  systdme  nerveux,  le  suicide,  la  goutte,  les  maladicfs 
de  Fappareil  urinaire  sont  trds  repandus.     Ici  comme  chez  les  fabricants 
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de  limes  et  les  potiers,  nous  voyons  le  saturnisme  accompagn6  d'une 
grande  frequence  des  maladies  renales.  L'aleoolisme  ast  assez  frequent 
chez  les  peintres,  plombiers  et  vitriers;  avec  lui  se  developpent  les 
maladies  du  f oie.  Les  maladies  de  Tappareil  circulatoire  sont  fr^quentes. 
Les  accidents  (chutes)  sont  presque  deux  •  f ois  plus  frequents  que  chez 
1^  masons. 

A  Paris,  la  situation  des  peintres  et  vitriers  n'est  pas  meilloure. 
D6s  r^ge  de  20  k  29  ans,  ils  sont  frappes  par  une  forte  mortalite  qui 
depasse  de  plus  en  plus  la  moyenne. 

Les  "  rampisteSf  plombiers,  plafonneursy  parqueteurSj^  font  k  Paris 
I'objet  d'un  compte  k  part ;  ils  sont  egalement  frappes  par  une  tr^s  forte 
mortalite. 

Les  imprimeurs  ont  en  Angleterre,  en  Suisse,  cojnme  i  Paris,  une 
mortality  considerable  h  tons  les  ^ges.  La  statistique  Suisse  nous  apprend 
que  la  phtisie  est  chez  eux  detu:  fois  plus  frequente,  k  chaque  Age,  que 
chez  le  commun  des  hommes.  La  statistique  anglaise  confirme  ce 
r^ultat,  et  nous  montre  en  outre  que  la  phtisie  est  la  seule  maladie  k 
laquelle  on  doive  attribuer  Texcessive  mortality  des  impnmeurs.  Sans 
doute,  on  compte  parmi  eux  quelques  satumins,  mais  ils  sont  en  nombre 
presque  insignifiant.*  De  plus  les  maladies  du  syst^me  nerveux  et 
ceUes  des  reins  (dont  nous  avons  vu  la  grande  frequence  chez  les 
peintres  et  chez  les  autres  professions  exposees  au  saturnisme)  sont  rares 
chez  les  imprimeurs.  L'alcoolisme  et  les  maladies  du  foie  et  des  organes  • 
de  la  circulation  sont  rares  parmi  eux. 

Le  Dr.  Ogle  attribue  leur  forte  mortality  par  phtisie  k  Fair  confine, 
generalement  charge  de  mauvaises  odeurs  et  de  poussi^res  (matieres 
m^talliques  et  surtout  encre  grasse  dessechee),  dans  lequel  ils  exercent 
leur  industrie.  EUe  est  soumise  en  Angleterre  k  une  certfune  surveillance, 
mais  il  est  douteux  que  ce  soit  a  cette  surveillance  que  soit  due  la  diminu- 
tion (reelle  cependant)  de  leur  mortalite,  qui  est  encore  actuellement 
tr^s  eievee. 

Transports. 

Bateliers,  — Pecheurs. — Cockers. — Charretiers. — Chemins  de  fer. — 
P&rtefcdx, — Posies  et  t^lSgraphes, 

Pecheurs, — Leur  6tat  sanitaire,  d*apres  la  statistique  anglaise,  est 
satisfaisant.  De  toutes  les  professions  c'est,  apr^s  celle  des  mineurs, 
celle  qui  compte  le  plus  de  morts  violentes.  Naturellement,  la  submer- 
sion est  de  ces  morts  tragiques  la  plus  ordinaire.  La  phtisie  et  les  autres 
maladies  de  Tappareil  respiratoire  sont  deux  fois  moins  fr^quentes  chez 
eux  que  chez  le  commun  des  hommes.  L'alcoolisme  est  pen  repandu. 
Les  maladies  de  Tappareil  urinaire  sont  remarquablement  rares.  Mais 
les  maladies  de  I'appareil  circulatoire  sont  fr^quentes,  ce  que  le  Dr.  Ogle 
attribue  aux  Amotions  violentes  que  doit  provoquer  une  profession  aussi 

*  Oq  me  dit  qae  les  caraot^res  d*imprimerie  dont  on  fait  nsage  en  Angleterre 
sont  en  uoe  substance  plus  dare  que  ceux  du  continent  et  qu*ilH  contiennent  moins 
de  plomb. 
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dangereufee;  sans  doute  il  vaudrait  luieux  attribuer  ces  maladies  au 
rhuinatisme  que  peut  provoquer  sans  doute  le  fait  d'etre  mouille  et  transi 
pendant  des  journees  enti^res ;  mais  le  document  ne  nous  renseigne  pas 
sur  la  frequence  du  rhumatisme  chez  les  p^cbeurs. 

Les  hateliers  anglais  {bargemen^  watermen)  auraient  une  mortalite 
elevee  (que  Ton  retrouve  a  Paris  pour  les  mariniers  et  aussi  pour  les 
agents  charges  d*entretenir  et  de  surveiller  les  canaux),  mais  les  chiffres 
parisiens  s'appuient  sur  trop  pen  d'observations  pour  meriter  d'etre 
reproduits. 

Les  cochers,  rouliers,  camionneurs  sont  sujets  h,  une  tres  forte 
mortalite  qu'il  convient  d'etudier  specialement. 

En  Angleterre,  on  distingue  les  cochers  (coachtnen,  cabmen^  not 
domestics)  et  les  charretiers  {carmen,  carriers,  carters^  draymen). 
Tous  deux  ont  une  mortality  tellement  61evee  qu'on  peut  qualifier  cette 
profession  Tune  des  plus  insalubres  de  I'Angleterre.  Des  deux,  la  plus 
insalubre  est  celle  du  cocber  (le  cocher  de  bonne  maison  est  exclu,  car  il 
jouit  d'une  sante  excellente),  probablement  parce  que  le  cocber  est  force 
de  rester  assis  sur  son  si^ge  par  tous  les  temps  et  par  toutes  les  saisons, 
tandis  que  le  charretier  peut  marcber  ^  cdte  de  ses  cbevaux,  et  se 
recbauffer  par  le  mouvement. 

A  Paris,  on  trouve  des  resultats  analogues.  Le«  deux  professions 
sont  frappees  par  une  forte  mortalite,  mais  les  cocbers  de  fiacre  sont 
encore  plus  frappes  que  les  "  voituriers  et  cbarretiers,"  dont  la  mortalite 
semble  m^me  devenir  normale  apres  50  ans. 

La  statistique  anglaise  nous  renseigne  sur  les  causes  de  mort  des 
cocbers  de  fiacre  et  d'omnibus. 

Leurs  organes  digestifs  sont  en  bon  etat,  mais  tous  leurs  autres 
organes  sont  sujets  h,  de  frequentes  maladies.  Ainsi  qu'on  devait  s'y 
attendre,  les  maladies  des  organes  respiratoires  tiennent  le  premier  rang. 
La  pbtisie  est  tr^s  frequente.  L'alcoolisme  est  prodigieusement  deve- 
loppe  et  k  sa  suite  les  maladies  du  foie,  celles  des  organes  urinaires,  celles 
du  syst^me  nerveux  et  de  Tappareil  de  la  circulation.  La  goutte  est 
frequente  parmi  les  cocbers.  Les  morts  par  accident  depaasent  sensible- 
ment  la  moyenne. 

En  Suisse,  le  "  camionnage  et  voiturage  "  donne  lieu  k  une  mortalite 
des  plus  elevees  (presque  double  de  la  moyenne).  La  pbtisie  n'est  pas  le 
principal  facteur  de  cet  excedeut  de  mortalite,  car  jusqu'^  30  ans  elle 
est  plut6t  rare  parmi  les  cocbers  et  camionneurs  suisses ;  elle  depasse 
apr^s  cet  &ge  la  moyenne,  sans  att-eindre,  il  s'en  faut  de  beaucoup,  le 
niveau  61eve  que  nous  avons  constate  cbez  les  tailleurs  de  pierre,  les 
serruriers  et  horlogers,  par  exemple. 

Quoique  la  profession  de  cocher  soit  manifestement  insalubre  (et 
notons  qu'il  faut  6tre  vigoureux  et  musclt^  pour  panser  et  atteler  les 
cbevaux,  et  que  la  selection  devrait  tendre  k  diminuer  la  mortalite  propre 
^  cette  profession),  la  table  italienne  de  morbidity  leur  assigne  peu  de 
jours  de  maladie  tant  qu'ils  sont  jeunes.  Ce  n'est  qu'apres  45  ans  que 
leur  morbidite  d^passerait  sensiblement  la  moyenne. 

Les  m^aniciens  et  bommes  d'^quipo  des  chemins  de  fer  {railway 
engine  drivers,   officers^   servants,   etc.)   auraient   en   Angleterre    une 
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mortalite  tr^s  elevee.  D'apres  les  chiffres  suisses,  leur  mortality  ne 
serait  un  peu  ^lev^  que  jusqu'^  30  ans ;  passe  cet  &ge,  leur  mortality 
serait  faible ;  ils  auraient  tres  peu  de  propension  ^  la  phtisie. 

Les  emf  loy^s  des  posies  et  telegraphes^  en  Suisse,  out  une  mortalite 
qui  se  caique  en  quelque  sorte  sur  la  moyenne ;  h,  Paris,  leur  mortalite 
est  plutdt  inf^rieure  a  la  moyenne. 

Commerce  de  l* Alimentation. 

Brasseurs. — Malteurs. — HSteliers,  marchands  de  vins,  restaurateurs, 
— Gargons  de  liquoristes, — Marchands  de  volaille. — Marchands 
de  poisson, — Fruiiiers, — Con^seurs,  glaciers^  chocolatiers, 

Les  brasseurs  out,  ^  Paris,  comme  en  Angleterre,  une  forte  mortalite 
h,  tons  les  &ges.  D'apres  les  documents  anglais,  la  phtisie  et  les  autres 
maladies  des  organes  respiratoires  sont  chez  eux  tr^s  repandues ;  mais  la 
grande  cause  de  mort  est  I'alcoolisme  et  les  maladies  du  foie  et  du  systeme 
nerveux  qui  en  r^sultent. 

Les  fabricants  de  malt  ont,  au  contraire,  en  Angleterre,  une  mortalite 
inf^rieure  h,  la  moyenne. 

Hoteliers^  marchands  de  vin^  traiteurs  et  restaurateurs. — En 
Suisse,  leur  mortality  (et  notamment  leur  mortalite  par  phtisie), 
Temporte  de  beaucoup  sur  la  moyenne  de  30  ^  60  ans.  Avant  cet  &ge, 
elle  est  moyenne. 

II  en  est  exactement  de  m^me  h,  Paris. 

En  Angleterre,  leur  mortalite  depasse  celle  de  toutes  les  autres 
professions.  M.  Ogle  fait  remarquer  que  les  r^sultats  qu'il  obtient 
concordent  avec  ceux  qu'a  observes  Tactuaire  John  Scott,  d'apres  les 
experiences  de  la  Scottish  Amicable  Life  Assurance  Society  (1826-76). 
Naturellement,  c'est  Falcool  qui  est  la  cause  du  mal :  les  maladies  du  foie 
sont  plus  fr^quentes  parmi  les  marchands  de  liqueurs,  que  ne  Test  la 
phtisie  elle-m^me  dans  le  commun  des  hommes.  Les  maladies  des 
organes  urinaires,  celles  du  syst^me  nerveux,  le  suicide,  la  gontte, 
d^passent  de  beaucoup  la  moyenne  ordinaire.  Les  maladies  du  syst^me 
digestif  atteignent  la  moyenne  sans  depasser. 

Les  fruit iers  (marchands  de  beurre,  (Bufs,  lait,  fromage,  poisson, 
volaille,  fruits  et  legumes)  auraient,  k  Paris,  une  mortalite  des  plus 
faibles.  En  Angleterre,  elle  d^passerait  au  contraire  la  moyenne. 
La  statistique  anglaise  distingue  les  marchands  de  volaille  (poulterers), 
dont  la  mortality  serait  v^ritablement  6norme,  et  les  marchands  de 
poisson  (^fishmongers),  qui  ne  seraient  gu^re  plus  favorises. 

Les  Riders  ont,  en  Angleterre  et  h,  Paris,  une  mortality  des  plus 
faibles.  La  phtisie,  les  maladies  du  syst^me  respiratoire,  circulatoire, 
et  nerveux  sont  peu  repandues  parmi  eux ;  cependant  I'alcoolisme  et  les 
maladies  du  foie  sont  frequentes  chez  les  ^piciers  anglais ;  le  suicide  n'est 
pas  rare. 

Les  confiseurs,  glaciers,  chocolatiers  auraient,  d'apres  la  statistique 
parisienne,  une  mortalite  assez  ^lev^e  a  tons  les  Ages. 

Les  tobacconists  (ouvriers  en  tabac,  et  surtout  marchands  de  tabac) 
ont,  en  Angleterre,  de  20  k  45  ans,  une  mortalite  assez  forte  qui  devient 
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ensnite  voisine  de  la  moyenne.     Cette  mortalite  est  un  peu  moins  forte 
d'apr^s  la  table  du  Dr.  Ogle. 

AuTRES  Professions  commerciales. 
Banquiers, — Negociants  et  boutiquiers. 

Ces  professions  sont,  comme  nous  I'avons  dit,  mal  definies,  k  cause 
du  peu  de  precision  avec  laquelle  la  plupart  des  commer9ants  indiquent 
leur  profession. 

La  statistique  Suisse  comporte  la  rubrique  generate  suivante : 
"  Commerce  proprement  dit,  banques-agences ;  "  la  mortality  propre  a 
cette  profession  est  a  tons  les  &ges  un  peu  sup^rieure  k  la  moyenne ;  la 
phtisie  est  assez  fr^quente. 

En  Angleterre,  la  mortalite  des  employes  de  commerce  et  des 
employes  d'assurance  (irisurance  service  and  commercial  clerks)  serait 
forte  a  tons  ^ges. 

Celle  des  voyageurs  de  commerce  serait  forte  aussi,  mais  moindre 
pourtant  que  la  pr^c^dente.  L'alcoolisme  est  tres  repandu  parmi  les 
voyageurs  de  commerce  anglais,  et  par  consequent  les  maladies  du  foie, 
celles  du  syst^me  nerveux,  le  suicide  sont  frequents.  La  goutte  se 
rencontre  assez  souvent.  La  phtisie  depasse  de  peu  la  moyenne.  Les 
maladies  des  appareils  circulatoire,  respiratoire  et  digestif  sont  plutdt 
rares. 

A  Paris,  la  mortalite  des  negociants  et  employh  (de  banque, 
d'assurance  et  en  general)  serait,  comme  en  Suisse  et  comme  en 
Angleterre,  sensiblement  sup^rieure  a  la  moyenne.  II  en  serait  de  meme 
des  employes  en  bonnetcrie  et  nouveantes, 

Quoique  la  concordance  de  tons  ces  resultats  soit  digne  d'etre  notee, 
nous  devons  avouer  que,  pour  les  motifs  indiques  au  debut  de  cet  article, 
ils  ne  nous  inspirent  qu'une  confiance  mediocre. 

Professions  liberales. 

Clerge. — Hommes  de  loi. — Medecins, — Pharmaciens. — Profesfieurs, — 
Musiciens. — Itigenieurs.— r Architect  es, 

Le  clerg^  protestant  anglais  (distingue  en  deux  rubriques  :  clergy- 
men et  protestant  ministers)  jouit  d*un  etat  sanitaire  tr^s  satisfai>$ant. 
De  toutes  les  professions,  c'est  la  moins  f rappee  par  la  mort.  L'existence 
reguli^re,  assiu^e  et  suffisamment  active  des  pasteurs  explique  sans  doute 
le  privilege  dont  ils  jouissent.  Leur  mortalite,  quoique  tree  faible  deja 
d'apr^s  M.  W.  Farr,  a  et^  moindre  encore  en  1880-82. 

Les  pr^tres  catholiques  anglais  ont  une  mortality  faible,  mais  plus 
forte  pourtant  que  les  pasteurs.  Dans  la  vieillese,  leur  mortalite  depasse 
m^me  la  moyenne. 

Quoique  les  observatipns  parisiennes  soient  peu  uombreuses,  on  doit 
remarquer  qu'elles  confirment  entierement  la  conclusion  qui  pr^cMe. 
La  mortalite  des  pr^tres  catholiques  (nous  reunissons  le  elerge  regulier 
et  le  elerge  s^culier,  dont  la  mortalite  parait  analogue)  est  tr^s  faible 
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jusqu'^  50  ans.  Puis  elle  atteint  et  d^passe  m^me  la  moyenne. 
WiUiam  Farr  attribuait  au  c^libat  le  fait  que  la  mortalite  des  pr^tres 
catholiques  I'emporte  sur  celle  des  pasteurs. 

En  Suisse,  la  mortalite  du  clerg(^  (protestant  et  eatholique)  est 
^galement  tres  faible. 

Les  Anglais  distinguent  les  avocats  plaidatUs  {barristers)  dont  la 
mortality  serait  des  plus  faibles,  et  les  avouis  avec  leurs  clercs  {solicitors 
and  attorneys)  ;  eeux-ei,  dont  le  nombre  en  Angleterre  d^passe  de 
beaucoup  celui  des  barristers^  auraient,  une  mortality  moyenne. 

D'apr^s  les  chiffres  reeueillis  ^  Paris  la  mortality  des  avoeats 
serait  un  pen  inferieure  k  la  moyenne.  Celle  des  officiers  ministMels  et 
de  leurs  clefrcs  serait  plut6t  un  peu  sup^rieure.  Ces  resultats,  quoiqiie 
conformes  ^  eeux  que  nous  venons  de  voir  en  Angleterre,  ne  nous 
inspirent  qu'une  confiance  relative. 

Les  magistrats  auraient  a  Paris  une  mortality  des  plus  faibles,  mais 
les  observations  qui  les  coneernent  sont  trop  peu  nombreuses  pour 
permettre  d'affirmer  ee  resultat,  si  vraisemblable  qu'il  soit  d'aiUeurs. 

Les  clercs  d'^tude  {law  clerks)  auraient  en  Angleterre  une 
mortality  des  plus  elevees.  A  Paris,  la  mortality  des  clercs  d'oflficiers 
ministeriels  est  ^galement  superieure  ^  la  moyenne. 

Les  mddedns  et  chirurgiens  anglais  ont  k  tous  les  &ges  une 
mortalite  tr^s  superieure  k  la  moyenne  (egale  k  celle  des  carriers),  ce 
qui  ne  saurait  surprendre  si  Ton  reflechit  k  rinsalubrit^  de  leur  profes- 
sion. II  en  est  de  meme  en  Suisse.  La  phtisie  n'est  pourtant  pas 
beaucoup  plus  r^pandue  parmi  eux  que  dans  Tensemble  de  la  population. 
Mais  s'ils  ne  profitent  pas  eux-m^mes  de  leurs  connaissances  en  bygi^ne, 
ils  en  font  profiter  leurs  enfants,  car  dans  aucune  profession  (excepte 
les  instituteurs)  la  mortality  des  enfants  de  0  ^  1  an  n'est  aussi  faible. 

A  Paris,  la  mortalite  des  medecins  est  au  contmire  tr^s  faible  a 
tous  les  &ges.  Ce  resultat  est  moins  contradictoire  avec  le  pr^c^dent 
qu'on  ne  pourrait  le  croire  au  premier  abord.  La  majorite  des 
mMecins  anglais  et  surtout  des  medecins  suisses  sont  tout  naturellement 
des  medecins  de  campagne,  exposes  k  parcourir  des  distances  con- 
siderables par  les  temps  les  plus  rigoureux  dans  de  petites  voitures 
decouvertes  que  le  plus  souvent  ils  conduisent  eux-m^mes ;  il  n'est  done 
pas  surprenant  que  leur  mortalite  soit  elev^e,  car  nous  avons  vu  combien 
est  forte  celle  des  cocbers.  Les  medecins  parisiens  m^neut  une 
existence  enti^rement  differente  et  sont  beaucoup  moins  exposc^s  nux 
intemperies. 

Les  pharmaciens  anglais  {chemists^  druggists)  avaient,  d'apr^s 
W.  Farr,  une  mortality  a  peu  pres  aussi  ^levee  que  les  medecins. 

Depuis  cette  epoque,  leur  situation  s'est  am^lioree  tout  en  restant 
mauvaise. 

A  Paris,  les  "  pharmaciens  et  herboristes "  semblent  avoir  une 
mortality  plus  faible  encore  que  celle  des  medecins  parisiens. 

Les  professeurs  {schoolmaster Sy  teachers^  professors,  etc.)  jouissent, 
en  Angleterre  d*un  etat  sanitaire  assez  satisfaisant.  Leur  situation 
etait  moins  bonne  au  temps  de  W.  Farr.  Leur  mortalite  etait  faible 
jusqu'a  55  ans,  puis  elle  depassait  la  moyenne. 
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En  Suisse,  il  en  est  exactement  de  m^me  pour  les  "  insiituieurs  ;  '* 
leur  mortalite,  faible  jusqu'ii  60  ans,  devient  ensuite  considerable.  La 
phtisie  n'est  ni  plus  ni  moins  fr^quente  parmi  eux  que  parmi  le  commun 
dps  hommes.     Leur  enfants  n'ont  qu'une  mortalite  des  plus  faibles. 

La  statistique  parisienne  distingue  les  instituteurs  et  professeurs 
attaches  aux  etablissements  publics  d'instruction ;  leur  mortalite  est 
des  plus  faibles  k  tons  les  &ges  tandis  que  la  mortality  des  professeurs 
speeiaux  (de  musique,  de  danse,  d'escrime,  etc.)  serait  considerable.  H.. 
est  possible  que  ce  dernier  resultat  vienne  de  ce  qu'un  grand  nombre 
d'indi\ndus  sjins  profession  bien  definie  se  disent  professeurs  sans  avoir 
de  droits  suffisants  k  ce  titre. 

C'est  pour  une  raison  analogue  qu'en  Angleterre  les  musiciens, 
mattres  de  musique,  ont  une  mortality  effroyable.  L'exercice  de  cet 
art  agreable  n'a  pourtant  rien  de  dangereu!^,  mais  la  musique  est  une 
profession  refuge.  La  statistique  anglaise  compte  parnv*  les  musiciens 
m^me  les  joueurs  d'orgue  de  barbaric, 

Les  ingenieurs  cicils  en  Angleterre  ont  une  mortalite  moyenne 
jusqu'k  45  ans,  faible  k  partir  de  cet  kge, 

Les  architectes  k  Paris  ont  une  mortalite  tres  faible  jusqu'd  40  ans, 
moyenne  a  partu  do  cet  &ge.  La  statistique  anglaise  les  confond  sous  la 
m^me  rubrique  que  les  sculpt eurs,  graveurs,  et  autres  artistes.  La 
mortalite  que  Font  obtient  ainsi  est  elev^e,  mais  eUe  concerne  une 
profession  tiop  vaguement  definie  pour  qu'on  doive  admettre  son 
exactitude. 

IV. 
Conclusioiui. 

Au  cours  de  cette  etude,  nous  avons  dA  adopter  I'ordre  suivi  dans 
les  differentes  nomenclatures  de  profession  adoptees  par  les  statistiques. 
Nos  conclusions  seront  plus  faciles  k  formuler  et  prendront  un  caract^re 
plus  general  si  nous  suivons  uu  ordre  plus  approprie  aux  vues  de 
rhygi^ne. 

Les  professions,  consid^rees  au  p  int  de  vue  de  leur  degre  de 
salubrity,  peuvent  6tre  classees  sous  les  chapitres  suivants  :* 


*  Le  Dr.  Ogle  admet  les  sept  categories  suivaotes  :  1°  Travaux  qui  B*ex^atent 
dans  une  positioD^ramassee,  et  sp^cialement  ceux  qui  opposent  an  obstacle  k  Taction  des 
organes  thorac'ques ;  2**  Sunnenage,  et  sp^cialement  efforts  mupcnlaires  et  uiouve- 
ments  soudains ;  S<*  Industries  qui  emploient  des  substances  uuisibles  telles  que  le 
plomb,  le  phosphore,  le  mercure,  des  objets  souill^s,  etc.;  4®  Travaux  qui 
s'ex^cutent  dans  les  locanx  mal  ventil^s  et  surcbaoff^s ;  5**  Exc^s  alcooliques; 
6^  Probability  d*accident;  7^  Exposition  k  Tinhalation  de  pous.si5re8  de  diverses 
natures. 

Cette  division' du  sujet  s'eloigne  pen  de  eel  e  que  nous  adoptons. 

Lc  Professeur  Proust  (TVai/e  d'kygihne)  divise  les  professions  suivant  la 
nature  des  accidents  pathologiques  qu*eUes  peuvent  provoquer.  Quoique  cette 
classification  soit  tr^s  logique,  surtout  au  point  de  wlq  medical,  nous  n'avons  pu  la 
saivre  que  d'assez  loin  dans  cette  ^tude,  parce  que  nous  avons  surtout  recherche 
!e  degr^  de  nocivite  des  differentes  professions. 
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1. — PbOFBSSIONS    BXP08ANT    L^HOMMB    AUX    iNTBMPiBIEg,     TOUT 

EN  LE  OONTRAIGNANT  Au  Bbpos  — ^Tels  sont  notamment  les  professions 
de  cocheTy  et,  ^  un  moindre  degre,  de  charretier.  Nous  avons  vu  que 
ee  sont  les  plus  malsaines  de  toutes. 

2. — PrOFESSSIONS     BXPOSANT    l'HoMME    AUX    InTEMPERIES,    MAIS 

8ANS  LE  CONTRAINDRE  AU  Bepos. — ^Autant  les  pr^c^dentes  sont 
dangereuses,  autant  celles-ci  sont  gen^ralement  salubres;  telles  sont 
les  professions  de  cultivaieurj  maratcherj  p^piniiristey  garde-chasse, 
etc.  Les  pScheurs  sur  mer^  les  bateliers  rentrent  k  certains  egards 
dans  cette  categoric. 

3. — ^Professions  exposant  l'Homme  i  respirer  des  PoussiI^res 
bubes,  MAIS  i  l'Air  LIBRE. — Tcls  sont  les  tailleurs  de  pierre^  marbriersy 
praticiens'sculpteursy  etc.,  les  carriers^  dont  la  mortality  est  trts  61ev6e. 
Les  magonsy  les  couvreurs  en  tuile  et  ardoise^  etc.,  qui  se  rattachent 
jusqu'^  un  cert  'in  point  ^  cette  cat6gorie,  ont  une  mortality  un  peu 
moindre  que  les  prec^ents. 

4, — Professions  exposant  l'Homme  i  bbspirer  des  Poussi£res 
DURES,  MAIS  DANS  l'Air  confin:6. — Ccs  professions  exposent  k  une 
mortalite  au  moins  aussi  ^levee  que  celles  de  la  categoric  pr^c^dente, 
quelle  que  soit  la  nature  de  la  poussi^re  respiree,  que  celle-ci  soit 
m6tallique  {machines  et  outilsy  serruriersy  ammriersy  instruments  de 
precision  ou  de  chirurgiey  couteliersy  fabricants  d^aiguillesy  etc.),  ou 
qu'elle  soit  rocheuse  (potiersy  etc.),  ou  qu'elle  soit  d'origine  animale 
{brossiersy  poils  et  crinsy  coiffeursy  etc.). 

5. — ^Professions  exposant  l'Homme  i  respiber  des  Poussi^res 
MOllbs. — Ces  professions  sont  generalement  moins  insalubres  que  les 
pr^edentes  (meuniersy  boulangers  yfilateursy  ramoneursy  etc.). 

6. — PrOFBSSIONS  BXPOSANT  l'HoMMB  1  UNB   ChALEUR   BXAOiRl^E, 

1  LA  FuM]^,  1  LA  Vapeur,  ETC.— Les  forgerons  jouissent  d'un  6tat 
-  sanitaire  satis&usant  k  Paris,  moins  satisfaisant  en  Angleterre  et  surtout 
en  Suisse.  Les  mdcanidens  ont  une  mortalite  moyenne.  Les  boulangers 
doivent  sans  doute  leur  mortality  un  peu  elev^e  aux  poussi^res  qu'ils 
respirent  |  les  verriers  et  cristalliersy  aux  substances  qu'ils  travaillent. 

7.— PrOFBSSIONS  exposant  l'HoMMB  i  ABSORBER  DBS  SuBSTANCBS 

NuisiBLESi— Telles  sont  les  professions  qui  exposent  au  saturnisme 
(teUes  sont  selon  la  frequence  de  rempoisonnement :  les  fabricants  de 
limesy  les  peintresy  les  potierSy  les  plombiers,  les  imprimeursy  etc.),  les 
professions  qui  exposent  k  I'absorption  du  phosphore,  du  mercure  et 
autres  poisons  mineraux  ou  k  Tabsorption  de  poisons  veg^taux  {tobac- 
conists) ou  encore  celles  qui  mettent  Fhomme  en  contact  avec  des 
mati^res  corrompues  {bouchersy  tanneursy  etc.).  La  mortalite  dans  ces 
diff^rentes  professions  est  generalement  considerable. 

8. — Professions  exposant  l'Homme  X  la  Tentation  db 
l'Alcool.— En  premier  lieu,  il  faut  classer  ici  les  marchands  de  vin 
et  hoteliers  dont  la  mortality  k  Paris  parait  moindre  qu'en  Suisse  ou 
en  Angleterre.     Les  brasseurs  anglais  ont  une  mortalite  moindre. 
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9. — Professions  exposant  l'Homme  a  de  nombreux  Accidents. 
— Les  mineurs  de  charbons  et  de  fer  auraient  une  mortality  extr^mement 
favorable  sans  les  nombreux  accidents  qui  les  deciment.  II  en  est  de 
mSme  des  pecheurs  sur  mer,  Les  mineurs  cornottatis  et  les  carriers 
sont  trhs  exposes  aux  accidents,  mais  d'autres  causes  de  mort  tr^s 
actives  el^vent  leur  mortalite. 

10. — Professions  s^dentaires. — Parmi  elles,  il  en  est  de  tr^ 
favorisees,  et  d'autres  an  contraire  qui  sont  tres  f rappees  par  la  mort. 
L'etat  sanitaire  de  ces  professions  parait  d^pendre  notamment  de  ce  que 
beaucoup  d'entre  elles  sont  exerc^es  dans  Tair  confine ;  il  depend  aussi 
de  ce  que  ceux  qui  les  exer9ent  sont  recrutfe  i)armi  les  plus  faibles  de 
la  population.  Parmi  les  professions  sedentaires  ou  la  mortalite  est 
faible,  il  faut  citer  les  fruitiers,  les  Spiders,  etc.,  au  contraire,  les 
fnarchands  de  nouveatUSs,  les  marchands  de  paisson,  etc.,  sont  soumis  k 
une  mortalite  moyenne.  Les  tailleurs  sont  soumis  a  une  mortalite 
^levee,  qui  parait  moindre  pour  les  cordonniersy  les  horlogersy  les 
graveurs,  etc, 

Les  banquierSy  changeurs  et  leurs  employ  is  seraient  soumis, 
d'apr^s  les  qimtre  tables,  k  une  mortalite  sup^rieure  h.  la  moyenne,  mais 
nous  n'avons  cependant  admis  ce  resultat  qu'avec  re8er\'e. 

11. — Professions  LiBERALES. — En  general,  rexercieo  de  ces  pro- 
fessions suppose  une  certaine  aisance ;  aussi  sont-elles  presque  toutes 
soumises  h  une  mortalite  faible.  Les  pretres,  les  magistratSy  les 
instituteurs  publics  ont  une  mortalite  des  plus  moder^.  Les 
avocatSj  las  officiers  ministiriels  et  leurs  clercs,  les  architectes,  les 
ingenieurs  ont  une  mortality  inf^rieure  ^  la  moyenne.  Les  midecins 
de  Paris  ont  une  mortality  tr^s  faible,  tandis  qu'en  Suisse  et  en 
Angleterre  leur  mortality  d^passe  la  moyenne. 

Le  table  de  mortality  par  profession  que  nous  avons  calculi  d'apr^s 
les  documents  parisiens,  et  qui  est  la  premiere  qui  ait  et^  faite  en  France, 
ne  pent  ^tre  acceptee  qu'avec  reserve,  etant  soumise,  comme  les  autres  • 
tables  de  mortality,  k  de  notables  chances  d'erreur.  Cette  table 
confirme  presque  en  tous  points  les  r^sultats  obtenus  d'apr^s  les  docu- 
ments anglais  et  Suisse. 
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MOBTALITE  PAB  PROFESSIONS   ET  PAR   GRANI>8   OBOUPBS   d'aGKS 

Lea  chif&efl  m&rqn^  rar  chaqae  graphique  expriment  le  nombre  annael  des  d^c^  poor  1000  iDdiridiis  de  la 
graphiquement  par  an  trait  plein qui  repr^sente  la  mortality  de  chaqae  profeiaioo. 
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coMPABiB  i  Paris,  bn  Angleterbk,  et  en  Suisse. 

profession  et  de  Vige  indiqu^  (F&ge  est  mdiqu6  au  pied  de  chaque  ordonn^e).    Ces  chiflfres  sont  tradoits 
liO  trait  pointilld repr^sente  la  mortality  moyenne  de  la  population  totale. 
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Sur  1,000  Individus  du  Sexe  Masoulin  de  chaque  Age  et  de  chaque 
Profession,  combien  de  Dicifes  en  un  An  ?  Paris  1885-1889. 


Namdros 

1 

dantsaela 

nomen- 
clature du 

Professions. 

20 
it 
28 

30 
99 

40 
h 
40 

60 

k 
08 

i 

Becense- 

mentde 

Paris  en 

1886. 

Ans. 

Ans. 

Ans. 

Ans. 

Population  totale  de  Paris  (sexe  masculin) 

11.1 

14.9 

21.2 

81. 

1 

3 

Horticulteurs,  pi^pini^ristes,  maraicbers 

11.1 

13.6 

21.6 

2 

10.11.166 

tulles,  blondes,  marchands  de  passementerie, 
mercerie,  dcntelles,  ganterie,  lingerie. 

9.1 

12.2 

20.4 

S 

20 

Machines  de  toute  espdoe ;  moteun  it  rapeur 
Axes  et  mobiles ;  rails,  coussinets,  fers  forg^ 
et    oiivr^s    pour    construction;    essieux. 
bandes  de  roues,  appareils  de  chaufrage  et 
de  ventilation ;  ustensiles  aratoires ;  pieces 
d'arehitecture,  en  fonte,  for  zinc,  clous,  vis, 
limes,  dpingles,  aiguilles,  His  t^ldgraphiques, 
etc.,  etc. 

12.7 

16.2 

21.2 

36.0 

4 

21,22.23, 
26,162 

Fondeur8,fourbi8seur8,  taillandier8,cbaudron- 
niers,  forgerons.  potiers  d'^tain,  tourneurs 
sur  m6taux,  coutellerie,  objets  de  quincail- 
lerie,  marchands    d'utensiles   de  manage, 
quincaillerie,  bosars. 

9.4 

11.4 

16.4 

22.6 

5 

26 

Tanneurs.  corroyeurs,   hongroyeurs,  m^is- 
quiniers.  portefeuiUistes. 

9.1 

10.5 

16.9 

26.4 

6 

28 

Boisseliers,  tonneliers,   tamisiers,    vanniers. 

10.9 

14.3 

17.7 

«.i 

7 

38,37.41, 
48,48,44,46 

Fabriques  de  produitschimiqnes  servant  dans 
les  arts  et  pour  la  mddecine  (addes  divers, 
sonde,   alun,  potasse) ;  fabnques  de  noir 
animal,  de  vemis  et  cirage.  coUe,  garance, 
couleurs,  graisse  pour  voitures,  huile  de 
poisson ;  fabriques  de  savon ;  f^culeries  et 

gutta-percha;  rafflneries,  bitume,  asphalte. 
soufte,  r^ine,  goudron. 

13.6 

11.3 

19.8 

27.6 

8 

61 

Serruriers    .          .             -             -             . 

10.9 

14.2 

28.8 

32.9 

9 

62 

Menuisiers  et  charpentlers 

10.6 

18.8 

24.3 

30.7 

10 

63 

Masons,  tailleurs  de  pierre  et  oouvreurs 

9.6 

16.0 

».7 

31.4 

11 

68,68 

Harbriers,  omemanistes  (mouleurs,  pratidens 
soulpteurs). 

20.1 

21.2 

23.4 

39.0 

12 

66 

Peintres.  vitriers.  plAtriere.  d^corateurs.  badi- 
geonneurs,  doreurs  en  b&timents. 

14.8 

23.0 

28.8 

4fi.O 

IS 

66 

Bampistes,  plorabiers,  plafonneurs,  parque- 
teurs. 

16.0 

22.3 

26.2 

44.1 

14 

67 

fib^istes,  fabricants  de  meubles  ec  chaises, 
marqueteurs. 

9.0 

13.6 

16.3 

24.6 

15 

68.  69, 160 

meubles,  tapis,  ndoaux,  literie. 

6.7 

10.6 

14.6 

22.7 

16 

73,  74, 169 

Cliapeliers  et  fabricants  de  oasquettee,  fa- 
de ohapeaux. 

5.9 

8.3 

15.9 

23,6 

17 

76, 167 

Tailleun,  v6tement«  tout  faits  dliommes  et 
de  fenimes. 

9.1 

11.3 

.3.4 

38-8 

18 

88 

Cordonnien  et  bottlers        ^            * 

13.4 

i 

19.2 

20.4 

86.^ 
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Num^ros 
oorrMpon- 
dants  de  la 

nomen- 
olaturedu 
Reoenae- 
inent  de 
Paris  en 
1886. 


Professions. 


20 

80 

40 

i 

ik 

k 

29 

89 

49 

Ans. 

Ans. 

Aus. 

19 
20 
21 
22 
23 

24 


97 
90 

158 
165 

154 
104 


26      150,161,152 
153 


27 


80 


31 
32 


33 
34 


113 

110 

119 
126,180 


140 
141 


Barbiers,  coiffeurs  et  perrnquiera 

I  BaflSneurs  de  Sucre 

I  Boulangers  .... 

I  Marchands  bouchers,  charcutiers,  tripiers 

Marohands  de  beurres.  d'oeufs,  de  lait,  fromage, 
poisson,  volatile,  fruits  et  l^mes. 

I  Epiciers,  p&tes  alimentaires 

I  Confiseurs,  glaciers,  chocolatiers 

I  Marchands  de  vins   et  liqueurs,    cafetiers, 
restaiutmts,  rotisseurs,  hdtijls  gam  is. 

Carrossiers,    cbaarons,    selliers,    bourreliers, 
I     mar^haux-fermnts. 

Imprimerie,  lithoi^phie,  gravure  en  taille- 
douce,  dichage. 

Relieurs    -  -  .  -  - 

Orfdvres,  biioutiers,  ioailliers,  lapidaires, 
^mailleurs.  norlogers,  batteurs  d'or,  dureurs 
et  argenteurs  sur  bois  et  sur  m^taux,  fabri- 
cants  de  bronzy  ciseleurs  sur  m^taux; 
marchands  d'orfevrerie.  bijoutiers,  hor- 
logers,  objets  en  bronze. 

Voituriers  et  charretiors  -  -         -  - 

Directeurs  et  administrateurs,  agents  et  em- 
ploy ^s  des  entreprises  de  roitiircs  publiques 
(dillMenoes,  omnibus,  fiacres,  voitures  de 
roulage.  voitures  de  d^m^nagement),  loueurs 
de  chevaux  et  voitures. 


14*,  146     ,  Posies,  t^l^graphes 


36 
86 


146,147,148,  Diretfteurs,    employ^    agents,  gagistes,   et 
140,186    !     salari^  des  etablissements   de  crMit  en  i 
I     soci^t^  anonyme  (Banque  de  France.  Comp-  ; 
'     toir  d'esoompte,  Cr^t  foi  icier,  etc.) ;  com- 
I     pagnies  diverses  d'assurances  (directeurs, 
employ^,  gagistes) ;  banquiern,  changeurs, 
agents  de  chiun^e :  courtiers  de  commerce,  | 
commissaires-pnseurs.  commissionnaires  en 
marchandises,  faoteurs  aux  balles  et  mar- 
ch^; n^gociants  et  employ^  sans  autre  , 
d^ig^tion.  i 

Commerce  do  nouveaut^is,  bonnetcrie 

Clerg^  86culier   (archev^ues,  ^vAques,  cha-  ' 
noines,  cui^,  vicaires,  desservants,  chape- 
Iain8,aum6nier8,) ;  clerg6  r^ffulier  (religieux 
appartenant  &  des  congr^tions  ou  ordres 
religieux).  • 

Avocats  ou  agr^    pr^  les  tribunaux  do 
commerce. 

Offiders  minist^riels  (avou^i,  notaires,  huis- 
siers  et  leurs  cleros). 

H^edns  et  chirurgiens 

Pharmaciens  et  herboristes 


14.8 
7.1 
12.4 

10.6 
5.7 
6.6 
15*0 
12.0 

15.9 

17.8 

11.9 
9.7 


17.6 
16.4 


5.7 
17.5 


165 
196,196 


37 

200 

88 

201 

89 

204 

40 

205 

14.2 

18.1 

13.7 

18.4 

16.2 

24.4 

14.0 

22.2 

9.9 

11.8 

7.0 

8.7 

16.5 

20.4 

21.2 

25.7 

20.1 

23.7 

14.1 
14.0 


21.5 
20.5 


7.8 
20.3 


14.8 

26.5 

6.0 

8.2 

9.8 

11.6 

10.3 

15.8 

0.9 

11.3 

7.8 

9.2 

25.9 

26-7 

13.2 
14.9 


50 


Ans. 


38.2 

24.6 
30.0 
27.5 
17.4 

11.4 
25.0 
30.2 

43.8 

40.6 

27.4 
24-7 


i 

26.7  i    30.4 
.0       58.0 


10.5 
28.1 


11.1 


9.8 
11.1 


19.8 
30.7 


40.4  I    40.4 


22.8 

42.2 

21.9 
15.7 
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1 

Num^ros 
oorrespon- 
dants  de  la 

nomen- 
clatoredu 
Beoense- 
ment  de 
Paris  en 
1886. 

Professioiw. 

20 

1. 

Ans. 

39 
Am. 

40 

i 

49 

Ans. 

50 

i 
69 

41 

42 
43 

212 

215 
216 

Directeurs.  professeurs,  r^nts,  maltres  et 

entretenus  aux  frais  de  TEtat,  dee  d^parte- 
mente,  des  oommimes   (6ooles,  primaires, 
lyc^es,  fiictilt^s,  dsoles  spteiales). 

Professeura  spteiaux  (musique,  danse,  dessin, 
escrime,  etc.). 

Architectes             -             .             .             . 
Population  totalo  de  Paris  (sexe  inasculin) 

7.0 

19.4 
3.6 

8.6 

11.8 
6.2 

6.8 

17.0 
17.0 

17.0 

66.8 
26.8 

11-1 

14.9 

21.2 
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Do  la  Mortality  dos  lOnenrs,  dos  Armnriers,  ot  dos  Fassomontiors,  a 
St.  Etienne,  1880-1889. 

tAR 

le  Docteur  C.  M.  Flbury,  Directeur  du  Bureau  municipal  d'Hygitoe, 

St.  Etienne. 


Les  trois  professions  ei-dessus  indiqu^es  comprennent  une  grande 
partie  de  la  population  ouvrifere  de  Saint-Etienne ;  k  ce  titre  il  etait 
int^ressant  de  rechercher  I'influence  qu'elles  pouvaient  exercer  sur  la 
mortality,  sur  le  genre  de  maladies,  et  sur  la  dur^e  de  la  vie.  Les  trois 
tableaux  qui  accompagnent  cette  note  r^sument  les  diverses  donnees  qui 
m'bnt  6t6  fournies  par  la  statistique  sur  ces  questions. 

Sous  la  denomination  de  mineurs  ne  sont  compris  que  les  ouvriers 
occup^s  dans  les  mines  de  bouille ;  sous  eelle  d'armuriers  figurent  eeux 
qui  travaillent  soit  pour  le  fusil,  soit  pour  I'arme  blanche ;  et  enfin  la 
classe  des  passementiers  englobe  les  veloutiers,  les  rubaniers  et  les 
travailleurs  qui  fabriquent  la  passementerie  proprement  dite.  Pour  ces 
derniers  la  distinction  en  categories  speciales  est  impossible,  Tetat  civil 
ne  les  etablissant  pas  et  leur  affectation  a  tel  ou  tel  metier  variant 
parfois  suivant  la  mode. 

Le  premier  tableau  fournit  le  nombre  absolu  des  d6c^s  suivant  les 
ftges  et  les  principales  causes  pendant  la  periode  d6cennale  1880-1889. 

Pour  les  min6urs  ce  sont  les  affections  des  voies  respiratoires  qui 
occasionnent  la  plus  grande  mortality,  en  faut  que  maladies ;  viennent 
ensuite  les  affections  du  cceur.  La  broncbit6  chronique,  Temphys^me 
et  k  la  suite  la  dilatation  des  cavites*  droites  du  coeur  constituent  un 
processus  commun  chez  ces  ouvriers;  I'encombrement  des  poumons 
par  les  poussi^res  charbonneuses  en  est  le  facteur  principal. 

Mais  au  dessus  des  dec^s  par  maladies,  il  faut  placer  ceux  qui 
sur  viennent  k  la  suite  d'accidents ;  ils  entrent  pour  plus  du  tiers  (440) 
dans  le  total.  Ce  chiffre  est  eieve  par  suite  de  deux  catastrophes  ou 
explosions  de  grisou  qui  ont  fait  un  grand  nombre  de  victimes  et  qui  se 
trouvent  comprises  dans  cette  periode.  Les  accidents  Isolds  representent 
neanmoins  a  eux  seuls  un  taux  encore  trop  considerable. 

On  pent  voir  en  revanche  que  le  phtisie  pulmonaire  est  plus  rare 
chez  le  mineur  que  dans  les  autres  professions  que  nous  Studious. 

Les  armuriers  sont  au  contraire  tr^s  exposes  a  devenir  phtisiques, 
et  c'est  la  maladie  qui  chez  eux  prel^ve  le  tribut  le  plus  lourd. 

L^  encore  les  poussi^res  jouent  un  rdle  nuisible  et  la  sid6rose  ou 
presence  de  particules  metalliques  ou  minerales  dans  les  bronches 
occasionne  un  traumatisme  qui  ouvre  la  porte  au  bacille.  La  bronchite 
chronique  occupe  le  second  rang. 

Enfin  les  passementiers  foumissent  egalement  un  nombre  eieve  de 
dec^s  par  phtisie,  mais  tandis  que  chez  les  armuriers  elle  entre  pour 
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Tableau  I. 
Dio^s  par  Aoe8  et  par  Causes  pour  les  Minbubs, 


A. 

B. 

C. 

D. 
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Tableau  I. 
Abmubibrs,  et  Passementiees  pendant  les  Dix  Anniees  1880-89. 


B. 

P. 

G. 

H. 

I. 

2 

1 

i 

1 
1 

5 

1 
1 

a 
1 

a 

i 

© 

1 

1 

i 

pq 

1 
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5 
5 

1 

^ 
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1 
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1 

II 

1 

^ 

1 

< 

1 
1 

III 

1 

•< 
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2 
1 

2 

£ 

6 
1 

s 

1 

< 

^ 

4 

2 
2 
11 

20 
10 
6 
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32     2 
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1 

3 

16 
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2 
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1 
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3 
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3     - 
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1 
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26  7o  dans  le  chiffre  total,  chez  eux  la  proportion  descend  ^  14  '30  7o» 
elle  est  de  9*75  seulement  chez  les  mineurs.     (Tableau  II.) 


Tableau  II. 

MoBTALiTE  comparee  des  Minkurs  en  Passementiebs  et  Age  moyen 

pour  les  principales  causes  de  D6c^s. 

Moyennes  observ^ea  pendant  les  dix  ann6es  1880  i  1889,  abstraction 

faite  des  morts  violentos. 


Oauses  des  D6o^ 


B.a4. 
B.86. 

G.40. 
D.66. 

B.oa. 

E.6L 
E.6S. 
E.66. 
E.  66  bis. 
F.72. 
P.  81. 
G.84. 


Cancer     -       -  \ 

Tuberoulose      ( 
pul'«.  ( 

(Congestion        ( 
o^brale.       \ 

Affections   du  \ 
ooear  \ 

Bronohite         \ 
aigue.  J 

Bronchite 
chronique. 

Emphys^me 
pul". 

Pneumonie     - 

Broncho-pneu- 
monie. 


Diarrh6e    -     -  \ 

Autres   affons.^ 
tube  digestif.  I 

Oirrhose   •       ( 


Proportion. 


Nombre  pour  100 
Age  moyen    - 

Nombro  pour  100 
Age  moyen    - 

Nombre  pour  100 
Age  moyen 

Nombre  pour  100 
Age  moyen 

Nombre  pour  100 
Age  moyen    -  i 

Nombre  pour  100 
Age  moyen    -  I 

Nombre  pour  100, 
Age  moyen    - 

Nombre  pour  100 
Age  moyen    -  | 

Nombre  pourlOOi 
Age  moyen    - 

Nombre  pour  100 
Age  moyen   - 

Nombre  pour  100 
Age  moyen    -  i 

Nombre  pour  100 
Age  moyen    - 


Hineurs. 


5-78 
53  ans  0  mois. 

9*75 
38  ans  11  mois. 

4*65 

56  ans  1  mois 

10'64 
02  ans  4  mois 

6*12 
52  ans  5  mois 

13-95 
58  ans  6  mois 

3*85 

57  ans  8  mois 

12*59 
50  ans  11  mois 

2-16 
64  ans  7  mois 

1*59 
47  ans  4  mois. 

0-68 
62  ans  0  mois. 


Armuriers.      Passementiers. 


52  ans  1  mois 


6-88 

58  ans  6  mois 

26-46 

36  ans  11  mois 

6-95 
66  ans  0  mois 

10-06 
57  ans  10  mois 

1-06 
52  ans  0  mois 

12-06 
54  ans  7  mois 

0*79 
42  ans  2  mois 

8-73 
50  ans  0  mois. 

1-59 
66  ans  1  mois 

1-32 

59  ans  0  mois 

1-06 

37  ans  10  mois 

1-45 
68  ans  8  mois 


9-8O 
59  ans  2  mois 

14-SO 
42  ans  7  mois 

9-90 
61  ans  6  mois 

9-80 

65  ans  8  mois 

1-90 
58  ans  1  mois 

8-80 

66  ans  6  mois 

1-60 
61  ans  10  mois 

9-60 
57  ans  10 


1-60 
\  ans  1  mois 


0*90 
60«is3 


1*60 
63  ans  8  mois 


1*60 
68  ans  6  mois 


Age  moyen  g6n6ral   (abstraction  fiute  des  I  61  ans  9  mois 
'Moidents  et  des  suicides)  •  i 


49  ans  8  mois 


661 


II  faut  noter  encore  chez  les  passementiers  la  frequence  de  la 
congestion  c^rebrale  et  du  cancer  de  Pestomac ;  j'ai  explique  anterieure- 
ment  cette  particularite  par  la  position  qu'ils  prennent  durant  leur 
travail.  {De  la  Deformation  thoracique  des  Passementiers^  en  collabo- 
ration avec  le  Dr.  Reynaud.)  lis  passent  en  effet  un  temps  assez  long 
courbes  et  appuy6s  au  niveau  du  sternum  sur  labarre  de  leur  m6tier ;  de 
\k  g^e  de  la  circulation  et  refoulement  de  Toundee  sanguine  vers  le 
cerveau.  La  compression  prolongee  du  sternum  et  de  Testomac 
deprime  le  sternum,  et  je  me  suis  demande  si  les  dyspepsies  et  le  cancer 
de  Testomac  observes  chez  ces  ouvriers  n'etaient  point  diit  k  Firritation 
repetee  de  cet  organe  qui  am^nerait  h  un  moment  donne  soit  un 
processus  neoplastique,  soit  de  simples  troubles  digestifs. 
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Tableaux  III. 

Mortality  compart  des  Mineurs,  Abmubiers,  et  Passbmentiebs 

^  partir  de  TAge  de  15  ans. 

Moyennes  observ^es  pendant  les  ann^  1880-90. 


Repartition  de  100  D^o^  sui- 
vant  les  Catenas  de  maladies 

Ages  moyens  des  d^o^^^  par 
Categories  de  maladies. 

CMiaes  des  B^o^. 

Minenrs.       I 

1 

Y  com- 
pris les 
morts  1 
▼io-     1 
lentes. 

Non 
compris 

les 

morts 

vio- 

lentes. 

Armu- 
riers. 

Passe- 
mentier 

Mineurs. 

1 

Armu- 
riers. 

Fasse- 
raentiers. 

B.-Mjiladie8gto6rale8        -    11*20 

4*81 
18*14 

3*79 
84*47 

205 
26*62 

Ans.Hoi8. 
26    10 

47     4 

An8.Mois.lAn8.Moi8. 
39     3        88    11 

48     6        40    10 

a-Maladlee     da     qrsttoie  ,    6*60 
nerveoz.                         1 

D.— Maladies   de    rappareil      7*80 
oirculatoire.                   i 

B.— Maladies  de    I'appareil  j  29*00 
respiratoire. 

P.-MiUadies  du  tube  diges-  |    3*20 

7*94 

11 -ee 

42*62 
4*43 

9*22 
11*24 
26*18 

4*04 

15-89 
12*68 
25*00 
8*75 

65      5 
62      2 
65    10 
60      8 

60     4 

53  8 

54  9 

46      8 

60    10 
68     2 
68      6 
64      5 

a— Miladies  dn  Foie  et  de  la 

Bate. 
H.-Maladies   de  Tappareil 

g^mto-urinaire. 

cales. 
BeniUt^ 

1-20 

reo 

1*80 
1*00 

1*81 
3*85 
2*88 
1*69 

2*14 
8*02 
2*76 
1*01 

2*06 
8-18 

1*07 
2*77 

68    10 
45    10 
42      4 
80      4 

57    10 
55      8 
61    10 
80      4 

67      4 

61      6 
63    10 
79      5 

Suicides     . 

1*70 

- 

3*54 

8*67 

43      5 

49    11 

61      2 

Aooidents     - 

31-00 

- 

I'Ol 

8*98 

35      4 

89      9 

54      1 

Causes  ind^termin^es. 

1*60 

V4n 

1*68 

1*84 

88      7 

44      8 

59      7 

100*00 

100*00 

100-00 

100-00 

An8.Joiurs 
45    15 

An8.Moi8 
40      8 

1 

AnsJfois 
56     6 

Ans.Mois. 
•51     9 

*  Aooidents  deduits, 

Le  tableau  III.  r68ume  une  partie  des  donn6es  pr6c6dentes  et 
donne  en  outre  T^e  moyen  des  deced6s  par  categories  de  maladies  et 
par  professions.  On  arrive  &  cette,  conclusion ;  c'est  que  les  passe- 
mentiers  vivent  le  plus  longtemps  (56  ans  et  6  mois)  ;  viennent  ensuite 
les  armuriers,  49  ans  et  3  mois ;  et  enfin  les  mineurs,  45  ans  et  15  jours  ; 
si  de  la  mortality  de  ces  demiers  ou  deduirait  les  accidents  qui  sont  tr^s 
fr6quents  chez  eux,  la  duree  de  leur  vie  remonterait  ^51  aus  et  9  mois. 

Esperons  que  les  progr^s  do  la  science  permettront  de  triompher  du 
grisou,  le  principal  ennemi  du  travailleur  souterrain. 

Les  statistiques  qui  precedent  concordent  absolument  avec  celles  du 
Dr.  Ogle,  et  cette  concordance  m^me  de  chiffres  releves  dans  des  pays 
difierents  nous  est  un  garant  precieux  de  leur  authenticit6 ;  leur  signifi- 
cation en  est  rehaussee,  et  Thygieniste  aussi  bien  que  Fadministrateur  et 
le  l^gislateur  ne  pourront  besiter  ^  recbercber  et  ^  imposer  les  mesures 
preventives. 
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DISCUSSION. 

Br.  Xilliet  (Berne)  said :  I  speak  as  a  sceptic,  and  I  congratulate 
Dr.  Ogle  and  Dr.  Bertillon  on  being  the  same.  I  wish  to  point  out 
how  difficult  it  is  to  draw  conclusions,  how  complicated  often  are  cause 
and  effect.  Dr.  Ogle  shows  us  that  in  this  country  brewers  and 
innkeepers  have  a  high  mortality  rate.  In  Switzerland  and  in  the 
United  States  of  America  brewers  have  a  low  rate  of  mortality.  I 
should  suppose  that  this  is  partly  due  to  the  fact  that  the  brewing 
industry  requires  in  itself  and  from  the  beginning  a  staff  of  strong  and 
healthy  men. 

Innkeepers'  mortality  is  also  high  in  Switzerland.  But  as  to  this 
occupation,  it  is  very  difficult,  at  least  with  us,  to  ascertain  the 
professional  risk.  Firstly,  there  are  two  classes  of  innkeepers,  "  solid  " 
and  "accidental."  With  the  solid  innkeeper  the  conducting  of  a 
public-house  is  a  "  labour  business."  The  accidental  innkeeper  has, 
perhaps,  passed  through  three  or  four  other  trades  or  industries  before 
he  became  a  holder  of  a  public-house.  These  accidental  innkeepers 
often  enter  their  final  occupation  with  broken  health.  On  the  other 
hand,  innkeeping  is  often  connected  with  other  occupations.  In  the 
country  places  and  market  towns  of  Switzerland,  inns  are  kept  by  butchers, 
bakers,  or  agriculturalists.  The  principal  occupation  of  an  innkeeper 
of  this  kind  may  be  the  cultivation  of  the  soil.  But  at  the  Census  he 
returns  himself  as  an  innkeeper,  because  this  word  sounds  better.  His 
mortality  is  represented  as  a  fraction  of  the  innkeepers'  mortality, 
though  it  really  belongs  rather  to  the  mortality  of  agriculturalists. 

Dr.  Ogle  gives  us  a  low  death-rate  for  the  coal  miners.  May  there, 
as  to  this  class  of  working  men,  not  be  similar  influences  as  to  tJie  class 
of  innkeeper,  but  in  an  inverse  sense,  people  being  at  the  pit  as  long  as 
they  are  young,  and  passing  over  to  other  occupations  when  they  are 
getting  to  riper  ages  P 

Another  example  showing  the  difficulty  of  finding  the  exact 
mortality-rate  of  special  professions  is  furnished  by  the  Swiss  guide. 

I  should  like  to  point  out  that  statistics  probably  always  will  be  but  a 
crude  method  of  ascertaining  facts,  and  that  it  therefore  is  of  real 
practical  advantage  to  be  as  scientifically  modest  in  conclusions  as 
have  been  our  learned  colleagues  Dr.  Ogle  and  Dr.  Bertillon. 

X>r.  VaillaAt  (Paris)  dit :  —  Dans  son  si  int^esant  rapport  le 
Dr.  Ogle  nous  a  donn^  comme  une  des  sept  principales  causes  de 
maladie  et  de  d^^s  pr^atur^  de  Touyrier  Texc^s  de  travaiL  Je  crois 
pour  ma  part  que  ce  n'est  pas  seulement  une  des  sept  causes  donn^,  4 
la  quelle  il  faudrait  en  tout  cas  assignor  le  premier  rang,  mais  aussi 
un  ^Mment  capital  dans  la  production  des  autres  causes.  Aussi  ai-je 
demand^  la  parole  non  seulement  pour  demontrer  que  la  r^uction 
du  travail  qnotidien  dans  son  intensity  et  sa  dur^e  est  command^ 
non  moins  par  lliygi^ne  individnelle  et  sociale  que  par  les  raisons 
^onomiqnes  et  ^mancii>ataires  qui  animent  la  dasse  onvri^re  ;  j'ai 
demand^  la  parole  surtout  pour  que  le  Congr^s  au  nom  de  Thygi^e 
pnbliqne  donne  son  approbation  au  mouvement  ouvrier  des  huit  heures 
(eight  hours'  day). 

Le  Dr.  Bertillon  nous  disait  tout  k  Theure  qn'il  est  impossible  de 
determiner  en  chaque  cas  individuel  oh.  commence  la  maladie  ou  mdme 
B*il  y  a  mnladip.      Cola   peut  ^trp  vrai   pour    le  statisticien  mais  non 
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pour  le  m^ecin.  II  faut  en  effet  oonsid^rer  que  la  maladie  se  determine 
par  trois  faotears,  dont  run  est  la  complexity  de  causes  qui  constitue 
rinvasion  morbide,  I'autre  le  milieu  et  enfin  le  troisi^me  la  receptivity 
k  la  resistance  de  Tindiyidu.  C*e8t  le  rapport  entre  ces  trois  facteurs 
relativement  variables  qui  determine  s'il  j  aura  maladie.  Si  Thygi^ne 
oommande  de  tout  faire  pour  pr^venir  la  naissance  et  le  transfert 
de  la  cause  morbide  de  lui  soustaire  tout  vehicule,  d'^viter  que  ces 
germes  et  qu'elle  mdme  trouve  un  milieu  de  culture  et  de  d^eloppement 
elle  ne  commando  pas  moins  de  diminuer  la  receptiyit^  individuelle 
de  porter  au  sommaires  dans  I'int^rdt  g^^ral  et  particulier  la  resistance 
de  rindividu.  Ce  mSme  individu  que  I'exc^s  du  travail  et  le  d^faut  de 
reparation  des  forces  met  dans  cet  ^tat  de  mis^re  physiologique  qui 
I'expose  h.  succomber  individuellement  a  la  moindre  attaque  morbide  et  k 
devenir  en  cas  de  maladie  infectieuse  un  agent  d'infection  g^nerale,  eut 
^cbappe  souvent  k  ces  influences  morbides  si  son  organisme  avait  eu 
une  force  de  resistance  superioure.  Pour  assurer  et  developper  cette 
force  de  resistance  il  n'y  a  pas  de  moyen  plus  efficae  que  la  limitation 
du  travail  quotidien  de  I'ouvrier  a  la  fois  dans  son  intensite  et  sa 
duree. 

L'effet  de  cette  limitation  est  a  la  fois  physique  et  moral  Touvrier 
qui  a  un  temps  de  repos  snffisant  au  quel  correspond  par  la  limitation 
du  chomage  qui  resulte  et  fait  que  le  travail  general  est  accompli  par 
I'ensemble  des  ouvriers  au  lieu  d'une  partie  qai  aujourd'hui  est 
seulement  occnpee,  Touvrier  qui  a  un  repos  suffisant  pour  renouveler 
enti^rement  chaque  jour  ses  forces  pent  non  seulement  continuer  sa 
vie  et  son  travail  sans  user  anomalement  son  organisme  et  diminuer 
sa  force  de  resistance  mais  il  pent  aussi  avoir  entretenir  eiever  une 
famille  resentants,  avoir  une  existence  familiale  et  civique.  Son  niveau 
moral  et  intellectuel  sVBve  en  m6me  temps  que  son  etat  materiel, 
et  celui  de  sa  famille. 

II  devient  un  membre  conscient  de  sa  classe,  travaillant  k  son 
organisation  et  emancipation;  il  reclame  la  salubrite  du  milieu  et  de 
rindustrie  ou  il  travaille  et  comme  condition  essentielle  de  son  bien- 
dtre,  il  reclame  surtout  la  limitation  de  la  duree  du  travail  avec  la 
&culte  de  menager  et  reparer  ses  forces,  pour  une  vie  normale  dans  son 
couTB  et  sa  duree. 

Je  rappelle  que  toutes  les  causes  de  maladie  enumeree  par  le 
Dr.  Ogle  seraient  affectees  par  cette  reduction  du  travail.  Aussi  dans 
la  question  de  Talcool  traitee  par  M.  Milliet  ou  il  a  si  bien  montre  les 
illusions  de  la  statistique  actuelle  il  est  certain  que  Tabus  et  les  dangers 
de  Talcool  seraient  surtout  efficacement  combattus  par  la  reduction  do 
la  duree  de  travail,  (^and  I'organisme  est  epuise  par  I'exc^s  de  travail, 
est  mal  nourri  il  recherche  inevitablement  des  stimulants  de  preference 
aux  aliments.  II  eprouve  la  une  satisfaction  immediate  qui  Tentraine  de 
plus  en  plus  k  I'habitude  alcoolique. 

II  se  trouve  dans  un  cas  semblable  a  celui  du  malade  qui  dans  une 
fievre  typhoide,  par  exemple,  trouve,  par  un  stimulant  alcoolique,  le 
moyen  de  rassembler  ses  forces  pour  traverser  le  moment  critique  d'une 
depression  mena^ante.  Mais  le  resultat  est  tout  autre ;  et  cet  organisme 
de  plus  en  plus  stimuie  de  moins  en  moins  alimente  bient6t,  sucoombe. 
Si  au  contraire  k  un  travail  quotitien  repondait  un  repos  quotidien  et 
une  alimentation  quotitienne  suffisants,  le  stimulant  ne  serait  plus  un 
besoin,  ne   serait   plus    mdme  un    objet  de  desir.     Enfln   presse   par 
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le  temps,  je  conclus,  en  indiquant  oomment  il  me  parait  da  devoir  dn 
Congr^  qui  a  etabli  Tordre  du  jour  que  discutent  les  diverses  sections, 
de  prendre  ^  propos  da  sujet  traits  par  le  Dr.  Ogle  one  r Solution  poar 
la  limitation  da  trayail. 

L'objet  principal  du  Congr^  est  la  protection  de  la  sant^  pnblique 
centre  la  maladie  en  g^n^ral  et  tout  particuli^rement  cette  foia  centre 
rinvasion  des  maladies  infeotieuses  surtout  du  cholera.  A  cet  effet  on  se 
propose  \k  ou  s'est  possible  d'^teindre  le  foyer  meme  de  production  des 
germes  infectieuz,  en  tout  cas  d'en  arrSter  la  propagation  et  d^truire  au 
passage  les  germes,  afin  qu'il  ne  puissent  6tre  transports.  Si  le  germe 
infectieux  a  francbi  la  barri^e  qu'on  lui  oppose,  il  faut  que  le  milieu  oii 
il  arrive  soit  assaini  pour  qu*il  ne  puisse  s'y  dSvelopper,  il  faut  que  la 
classe  ouvridre  par  son  bien  dtre  par  sa  resistance  augments  ne  soit  pas 
sa  proie  premiere  et  comme  predestin^e.  Toutes  les  classes  sociales  y  ont 
un  intSrSt  de  premier  ordre  car  ces  malades  predestines  par  la  mis^re  et 
de  receptivity,  augmentee  ainsi  deviennent  les  vehicules  de  la  maladie 
dans  les  pays  qu'on  voulait  protSger.  II  y  a  ainsi  dans  la  sante  publique 
aussi  une  solidarite  sociale  qui  oblige  ^  des  mesures  qui  paraissant  speciales 
pour  une  classe  ont  cependant  leur  effet  genSraL 

Au  point :  Je  f erai  enfin  remarquer,  ce  qui  est  presque  superflu  dans 
le  X)ay8  de  Darwin  et  ici  apr^  Tadresse  de  notre  President  que  ce  qui  est 
fait  pour  Tindividu  dont  on  relive  la  force  physique  et  intellectuelle  est 
fait  aussi  par  la  race  menacee  de  plus  en  plus  de  decheance  par  Texc^ 
de  travail  et  de  mis^re  que  nous  pouvons  diminuer  en  repartissaut  sur 
tons  le  travail  limite  par  une  loi  intemationale. 

En  conclusion,  je  propose  done  au  Oongr^s  de  prendre  la  resolation 
suivante  en  faisant  seulement  remarquer  que  la  limitation  de  la  durSe 
du  travail  n'aura  d'effet  reel  pour  la  diminution  du  chomage  et  pour 
obtenir  les  avantages  individuels,  et  nivaux  qu'en  attendant  les 
travailleurs  qu'^  la  condition  que  le  travail  a  la  joumee  soit  seul  applique 
et  que  le  patronat  ne  puisse  compenser  par  une  intensite  accrue,  la  duree 
diminuee.  Enfin  si  one  loi  intemationale  limitiait  k  huit  heures  au  nom 
de  I'hygi^e  aussi  bien  qu'economique  le  travail  quotidien ;  chaque  pays 
pent,  d'autant  plus  il  est  avance  en  civilisation  et  industrie,  reduire 
encore  d'avantage  cette  duree  au  grand  avantage  de  la  sante  publique. 
Le  Congr^s  dirait  seulement  par  la  resolution  que  je  propose  qu*il 
approuve  les  reformes  demandees  et  faites  dans  cette  direction. 

Dr.  Korosi  (Budapest),  said  that  as  his  investigations  were,  for  the 
greater  p^rt,  published  in  Hungarian,  he  begged  to  be  allowed  to 
communicate  briefly  the  results  of  18  years'  observations.  He  had 
observed  at  Budapest  the  frequency  of  16  causes  of  death  amongst 
50  male  and  11  female  occupations.  The  latter  are  also  grouped  with 
regard  to  the  nature  of  the  labour,  into  such  people  as  work^— m6fUa%, 
with  physical  power,  in  a  %iUvng  or  in  an  itpright  posture,  in  great  hetU, 
in  doisty  in  a  confined  space,  or  in  the  open  air.* 

Old  age  is  the  most  frequent  cause  of  death  amongst  those  engaged 
in  mental  occupations,  but  also  exists  amongst  those  working  physically, 
probably  as  a  result  of  the  before-mentioned  selective  power  of  these 
occupations.  Amongst  people  working  in  a  confined  space,  and  even 
in  the  open  air,  old  age  is  very  seldom,  but  consumption  is  frequently, 
the  cause  of  deaths    This  may  be  explained  by  the  &ct  that  there  the 

Vide  KoroHi,  Hestlichkeit  in  Budapest*  1885,  page  247-255. 
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relation  betwean  cause  and  effect  may  be,  perhaps,  inverted)  as  those 
who  are  weak  mast  prefer  sedentary  occupations.  As  for  the  class 
working  in  the  open  air,  we  must  take  into  consideration  that  in  urban 
populations,  with  which  I  have  to  deal,  there  are  comprised  no 
agriculturists  and  gardeners,  but  bricklayers,  carpenters,  drivers,  Ac. 
I  should  also  state  that  the  dust  medium  —  for  Budapest,  almost 
exclusively  labour  in  flour-dust — exerts  no  influence  upon  consumption. 

Dr.  Ebenezer  Dnncaii  (Glasgow),  said  that  he  would  confine  his 
remarks  to  one  class  of  workers  referred  to  by  Dr.  Ogle,  viz.,  plumbers. 
He  had  sent  out  circulars  to  the  working  plumbers  of  Glasgow  to  And 
out,  1st.  to  what  extent  they  suffered  from  lead,  and  2ndly,  to  what  extent 
they  suffered  from  such  zymotic  diseases  as  typhoid  fever  and  diphtheria, 
which  are  commonly  attributed  to  the  inhalation  of  sewage  gases.  With 
regard  to  lead  poisoning  he  found  that  plumbers  suffered  just  as  much 
as  painters  from  this  danger ;  the  reason  being  that  they  were  not  only 
exposed  to  the  fumes  in  lead  smelting,  but  they  had  their  hands  constantly 
smeared  with  such  poisonous  lead  compounds  as  the  red  oxide  of  lead, 
and  that  they  did  not  wash  their  hands  before  taking  their  meals.  They 
were,  therefore,  daily  taking  minute  doses  of  this  poisonous  lead  salt  with 
their  daily  meals.  This,  of  course,  was  a  preventible  cause,  and  could  be 
obviated  by  greater  attention  to  cleanliness  aod  the  use  of  a  nail  brush 
before  meals. 

With  regard  to  such  diseases  as  typhoid  fever  and  diphtheria,  he 
found  that  they  did  not  suffer;  there  was  practically  no  mortality 
among  plumbers  from  these  diseases.  He  found  that  of  164  plumbers 
who  answered  his  inquiries,  only  one  attributed  one  attack  of  typhoid 
fever  to  exposure  to  sewage  gases,  and  no  case  of  diphtheria  was 
attributed  to  that  cause.  In  corroboration  of  this,  the  superintendent 
of  the  city  fever  hospital  in  Glasgow  told  him  that,  in  1890,  he  had 
only  treated  one  plumber  for  typhoid  fever  in  that  large  hospital, 
and  he  had  no  plumber  with  diphtheria  among  his  patients.  The  only 
disease  of  a  contagious  nature  from  which  plumbers  really  did  suffer  to 
any  extent  was  phthisis  pulmonalis.  No  doubt,  from  the  fact  that  the 
spitoons  containing  the  sputa  of  patients  suffering  from  phthisis  pul- 
monalis were  emptied  into  our  water-closets  and  drains,  there  were 
constantly  myriads  of  the  specific  organisms  of  tubercle  circulating  in 
our  drains  and  sewers.  If  he  were  to  reason  on  the  ordinary  methods  of 
the  sewer-gas  sanitarian,  he  might  easily  prove  that  the  plumbers  must 
have  got  the  contagion  from  sewage-gases,  but  he  held  that  no  specific 
organisms  could  be  carried  from  moist  sewage  matters,  or  could  be 
conveyed  through  moist  pipes.  The  inquiries  of  Professor  Haldane  and 
of  Dr.  Haldane  had  shown  that  the  air  of  well- ventilated  sewers  was 
chemically  purer  than  the  air  of  small  houses  and  of  most  public  schools, 
and  that,  as  regards  micro-organisms,  the  sewer-air  contained  fewer  than 
the  outside  air,  oYring  to  the  fact,  first,  that  no  solid  particles  ever  arise 
in  the  process  of  evaporation  from  liquid  matters,  and  secondly,  that  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  detach  baoilli  from  moist  surfaces.  Then,  again, 
the  bacilli  and  other  organisms  carried  in  from  the  open  air  stick  to  these 
moist  surfaces,  and  so  the  air,  instead  of  becoming  more  infective  in 
sewers,  is  less  so.  He  had  conducted  inquiries  as  to  several  large  epidemic 
outbreaks  of  typhoid  fever,  in  which  the  epidemic  was  proven  to  have 
arisen  from  poisoned  milk,  and  he  had  never  found  that  in  any  of  these 
epidemics  (when  quantities  of  the  poisonous  typhoid  excreta  were  circu- 
lating in  the  sewers  of  Glasgow)  was  there  any  proof  that  the  people 
i    p.  2596.  E 
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draining  into  these  sewers  had  the  disease  carried  back  into  their  honsee 
although,  in  many  cases,  there  was,  through  defects,  direct  communica- 
tion between  the  houses  and  the  sewers.  For  these  reasons  he  thought 
that  it  was  necessary  for  sanitarians  to  revise  the  commonly  received 
opinions  as  to  the  connexion  between  sewage-gases  and  the  specific 
infectious  diseases.  In  Br.  Duncan's  opinion  the  sewer-gas  demon  is  a 
bogus  demon,  so  far  as  these  diseases  are  concerned. 

Br.  Arlidge  (Stoke-upon-Trent),  remarked  on  the  importance  of  the 
subject,  which  he  had  made  a  special  study  for  a  series  of  years  and  had 
dealt  with  in  the  Milroy  Lectures  delivered  before  the  Royal  College  of 
Physicians  of  London.  He  noticed  the  difficuties  attaching  to  industrial 
statistics  (1)  from  the  looseness  of  description  of  occupation  in  health 
returns  ;  (2),  from  the  varieties  of  work  included  under  a  common  name, 
as  in  the  cotton  and  pottery  manufactures,  and,  indeed,  in  all  the  chief 
employments  of  the  coimtry ;  (3),  from  the  position  of  a  manufacture, 
whether  in  town  or  country ;  (4),  from  other  accidental  conditions — lodging, 
wages,  food,  trade  customs,  and  especially  addiction  to  alcohol.  As  to 
deaths  from  lead,  he  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  death  directly 
traceable  to  lead  represents  a  very  small  proportion  of  those  deaths  to 
which  lead  has  been  contributory ;  and  that  as  to  urinary  diseases  from 
lead,  his  experience  for  years  amongst  a  large  number  of  sufferers  from 
plumbism  was  that  no  albumuria  is  found,  and  this  suggests  an  impor- 
tant question.  He  noticed  that  Dr.  Ogle,  in  his  notes  of  textile  work, 
has  omitted  the  linen  manufacture,  in  which  the  evil  consequences 
to  health  are  very  marked;  and  that,  as  regards  stone  workers,  the 
injurious  results  vary  remarkably  according  to  the  quality  of  the  stone. 

As  to  phthisis  and  respiratory  diseases  of  coal  miners,  ib  seems 
made  out  that  the  former  is  far  from  prevalent.  The  latter  are  most 
frequent.  He  could  not  accept  the  hypothesis  of  some  inherent  property 
of  coal  dust  antagonistic  to  tuberculosis.  If  coal,  considered  as  a  carbon, 
is  the  reason,  the  inhalation  of  the  purer  carbon  of  charcoal  should  be 
more  so.    There  is  no  evidence  that  such  is  the  case. 

Professor  Bohmert  (Dresden),  wamt  vor  allgemeinen  Schliissen 
in  diesen  wichtigen  Frage  der  Lebensdauer  Her  einzelnen  Berufsstande 
und  beweist  aus  den  Enfahrungen  der  Statistix  der  Konigreichs  Sachsen, 
dass  viele  Personen  in  ihrem  Berufe  wechseln.  Viele  Personen,  welche 
in  Sachsen  im  Winter  die  Weberei,  einen  sehr  gefahrdeten  Beruf 
treiben,  beschaftigen  sich  im  Sommer  als  Maurer  oder  Zimmerleute 
oder  als  landliche  Arbeiter.  Die  bisher  angestellten  Untersuchungen 
sind  sehr  werthvoll,  aber  sie  mussen  noch  weit  mehr  als  bisher  auf 
einzelne  Berufsstande  in  verschiedenen  Landern  beschriinkt  werden, 
f emer  miissen  verschiedene  Personen  der  Berufsstande  einzeln  beobachtet 
werden  nach  der  Untersuchunger  methode  von  Le  Play.  Wir  miissen 
bedenken,  dass  sich  den  Spinnerei  und  Weberei  von  vorn  herein  meist 
nur  von  wiichliche  Personen  zu  wenden,  wahrend  nur  kriiftige  und 
gesunde  Personen  Schlossen  und  Schmiede  werden.  Ueberhaupt  ist 
die  Methode  der  statistischen  Untersuchung  in  Betreff  der  Ermittlung 
der  Lebensdauer  der  verschiedenen  Berufsstande  von  grosste  Wichtigkeit. 
Mit  der  Einzelforschungen  konnen  recht  gut  allgemeine  Ermittlungen 
Hand  in  Hand  gehen.  Die  Resultate  der  allgemeinen  Ermittlungen 
fiihren  uns  allerdings  rascher  zum  Ziele  und  geben  uns  namentlich 
werthvolle  Winke  zur  Beurtheilung  der  Lage  der  arbeitenden  Classen. 
Wir  miissen  namentlich  den  in  ihren  Gesundheit  gefahrdeten  Classen 
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eine  kiirzere  Arbeitszeit  wnnschen  nnd  bessere  Yorkehrungen  fiir  die 
Gresundheit  der  dabei  betheiligten  Personen. 

Dr.  Ba4i]i  (Eeichenberg,  Austria),  weist  darauf  bin,  dass  der  von 
M.  Vaillant  (Cannes)  gestellte  Antrag  iiber  die  internationale 
Beschrankung  des  Arbeitstages  eine  iiber  den  Babmen  des  eigentlichen 
Gegenstands  der  Yerbandlung  hinausgebende  social-politiscbe  Bedeutung 
besizt,  und  empfieblt  im  Hinblicke  auf  die  geringen  praktiscben  Erfolge, 
welcbe  diesbeziilicb  von  der  internationalen  Arbeiterscbutz-Oonferenz 
in  Berlin  erzielt  warden,  die  Congress  moge  sicb  unbedingt  auf  solche 
BescblusBe  bescbranken  welcbe  Aussicbt  auf  Durcbftibrbarkeit  baben. 

X>r.  Ogle  briefly  replied,  stating  tbat  be  was  perfectly  aware  of  tbe 
difficulties  connected  witb  occupational  statistics,  and  could  only  claim 
tbat  tbe  best  use  possible  bad  been  made  of  all  tbe  statistics  wbicb  were 
available. 


>   ^•^   < 


Thrift  in  (heat  Britain. 

BY 

Rowland  Hamilton,  F.S.S. 
♦•♦•♦ ' 

The  subject  of  national  tbrif t  is  one  wbicb  cannot  be  passed  over 
at  tbis  Congress  witbout  some  brief  notice. 

I  wisb  tbat  someone  witb  a  far  wider  range  of  practical  experience 
than  myself  could  have  been  induced  to  bring  it  forward;  for  it  is 
indeed  one  of  such  large  dimensions,  involving  so  many  complex  issues 
as  yet  under  discussion,  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  do  justice  to  it  in 
any  single  paper,  or  indeed  in  any  single  congress.  I  can  only  attempt 
to  present  a  few  leading  features  in  general  outline,  and  endeavour  to 
show  bow  they  stand  in  relation  to  each  other. 

The  methods  attempted  or  adopted,  especially  dunng  recent  times, 
have  been  very  many  and  various,  and  comprise  some  of  very  old 
standing,  which  have  been  largely  developed — not  without  conflict — side 
by  side  with  those  of  more  recent  origin,  and  those  also  which  still  cling 
to  more  simple  and  primitive  traditions  of  action.  There  is  thus  much 
overlapping  in  the  work  taken  up  by  various  agencies,  but  against  this 
apparent  loss  there  is  a  substantial  gain  in  the  well  tested  experience 
which  is  accumulated.  Exact  statistics  are  only  partially  available,  and 
may  be  misleading  if  not  rightly  understood.  From  some  quarters  full 
returns  are  made,  while  from  others,  which  from  a  social  point  of  view 
are  of  equal  importance,  only  very  vague  information  can  as  yet  be 
obtained,  but  the  seeds  of  further  progress  are  to  be  found  in  the  latter 
as  well  as  in  the  former,  and  we  look  forward  to  the  gradual  co-ordination 
of  all  those  expedients  which  are  found  to  serve  best  the  end  in  view. 
Still  much  useful  light  is  thrown  on  the  more  organised  movements  by 
the  statistics  afforded,  though  they  do  not  give  any  adequate  measure  of 
the  aggregate  of  work  done  or  in  progress. 

E  2 
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The  customs  and  habits  of  this  country,  though  differing  in  many 
respects  in  different  localities,  have  ever  been  strongly  in  favour  of 
spontaneous  action  in  all  matters  affecting  our  social  life.  Our  aim,  in 
the  main,  is  not  to  extend  the  departmental  functions  of  Government  to 
the  details  of  social  administration,  but  rather  to  reserve  to  it  only  those 
powers  which  are  required  to  bring  individual  efforts  into  practical 
harmony,  and  to  adapt  the  laws  of  the  land  to  meet  the  new  exigencies 
arising  in  our  social  organisation ;  or,  at  most,  to  assume  those  duties 
only  which  are  of  so  general  a  character  that  they  can  be  best  carried 
out  from  one  common  centre. 

It  is  not  alleged  that  even  these  broad  principles  are  universally 
accepted,  or  that  their  application  does  not  often  call  for  patient  fore- 
thought, which  may  be  decried  as  an  undue  toleration  of  shortcomings, 
or  even  of  abuses,  which  apparently  admit  of  more  speedy  remedies ;  but 
we  do  trust  largely  to  the  teachings  of  experience,  carried  home  to  those 
most  nearly  concerned,  for  the  development  of  a  system  more  fully 
adequate  to  our  needs,  and  to  the  growth  of  a  state  of  public  feeling  in 
which  the  ideal  of  suborditmiion  shall  become  more  and  more  merged  in 
that  of  co-ordination,  and  of  the  co-operation  of  services  rendered  in  so 
many  various  ways  for  the  common  welfare  of  all.  And  this  Inter- 
national Congress  brings  home  to  us  most  fully  that  the  problem  is  one 
in  which  all  civilised  countries  are  vitally  concerned,  and  we  welcome 
most  cordially  the  experiences  which  our  neighbours  and  guests  can 
bring  to  bear  upon  it. 

It  will  be  convenient  to  begin  with  some  reference  to  savings 
l>anks,  which  appear  to  have  been  introduced  into  several  countries  in 
Europe  during  the  latter  part  of  the  18th  century. 

Here,  in  1860,  the  amount  invested  (with  the  Commissioners  of  the 
National  Debt)  was  over  41,000,000/.,  owned  by  over  IJ  millions  of 
depositors  in  the  United  Kingdom,  at  rates  of  interest  varying  from 
41.  lis.  S(i.  to  3/.  5*.,  &c.  In  the  latter  part  of  1861  the  facilities  afforded 
by  the  machinery  of  the  Post  Office  were  laid  open  to  the  public,  and  by 
the  end  of  the  following  year  2,535  offices  were  open,  and  1,698,000/., 
including  interest,  had  accumulated.  By  the  end  of  1889  a  total  of 
over  4^  millions  of  depositors'  accounts  was  shown,  in  all  nearly 
63,000,000/.,  including  1,443,000/.  for  interest.  The  deposits  for  that 
year  only  were  18,814,000/.  in  9,385  offices  on  4,508,000  accounts.  Of 
these  fully  92  per  cent,  were  in  England  and  Wales,  and  the  average 
due  on  each  account  was  13/.  9s.  5d.  The  withdrawals  during  the  same 
period  were  16,814,000/.,  to  which  reference  is  made  hereafter. 

The  interest  allowed  is  at  the  rate  of  2^  per  cent.,  or  one  halfpenny 
per  20*.  per  calendar  month.  Ordinary  deposits  are  received  from  Is. 
upwards,  not  exceeding  30/.  in  any  one  year,  or  150/.  in  all,  exclusive 
of  interest,  until  a  final  total  of  200/.  is  reached. 

But  this  restriction  does  not  apply  to  a  duly  registered  Friendly 
Society  acting  through  its  trustees,  from  whom  deposits  are  received 
without  limit,  or  to  a  charitable  or  provident  society,  "  penny  bank," 
or  similar  institution,  which  may  make  deposits  to  the  extent  of  100/. 
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in  any  one   year,   or   300/.   on  the  whole,  or,    (with  consent  of  the 
Commissioners  of  the  National  Debt),  without  limit. 

Purchases  of  Government  stocks  can  also  be  made  through  these 
banks  in  amounts  from  1*.  up  to  100/.  in  any  one  year,  or  300/.  in  all, 
irrespective  of  the  limit  for  money  deposits.  During  the  same  year 
(1889)  1,003,000/.  was  bought  and  605,000/.  sold,  the  total  amount 
remaining  being  4,176,000/.  for  47,(K)0  investors,  or  an  average  of 
88/.  17*.  Id.  each,  the  interest  credited  to  the  accounts  being 
171,000/. 

Immediate  or  deferred  life  annuities  may  also  be  bought  for  not 
less  than  1/.  or  more  than  100/.  on  the  life  of  any  person  over  6  years 
of  age,  or  for  life  insurance  for  5/.  to  100/.  at  the  ages  of  14  to  65  years, 
the  lives  of  children  between  8  and  14  years  of  age  may  be  insured  for 
5/.  only.  The  beneficiaries  have  the  direct  security  of  Government  for 
the  due  payment  of  their  claims.  The  last  report  shows  the  amount  of 
then  existing  annuities  to  be  229,000  (including  22,000  deferred)  and 
465,000  life  insurances.  The  Post  Office  is  subject  to  severe  competition 
from  private  companies  in  this  branch  of  its  business. 

Various  other  facilities  are  also  offered  by  this  institution  for  the 
safe  custody  and  due  application  of  moneys  of  persons  dying  intestate  or 
insane  or  without  known  heirs,  or  subject  to  proceedings  in  the  county 
courts  of  law  under  certain  conditions  into  which  it  is  needless  to 
enter. 

The  Post  Office  system  has  been  extended  to  the  Colonies,  in  some 
cases  with  marked  success. 

Enough  has  been  stated  to  show  the  general  scope  of  this  Govern- 
ment institution  and  its  attitude  towards  others  working  under 
independent  management,  especially  friendly  societies  and  all  those 
with  similar  objects  in  view.  Mr.  Baernrether,  in  his  book  on  "  English 
Associations  of  working  men,"  has  noticed  how  large  is  **  the  class  of 
voluntary  highly  educated  and  indefatigable  labourers  in  the  field,"  and 
it  is  no  small  aid  to  them  to  have  a  banking  account  well  adapted  to 
their  needs,  and  where  the  funds  they  administer  can  be  placed  with 
perfect  safety. 

There  is  another  point  to  which  I  desire  to  refer  in  this  context. 
It  would  be  a  narrow  \aew  of  thrift  to  assume  that  its  advantages  were 
to  be  measured  only  by  the  amounts  accummulated.  The  sums  annually 
paid  in  and  withdrawn  are  not  without  their  significance,  for  there  are 
many  subsidiary  forms  which  present  very  genuine  advantages.  To  take 
one  of  the  most  simple,  that  of  "  sharing-out  clubs,"  to  which  subscrip- 
tions are  paid  for  any  purposes  agreed  upon,  and  the  balance  at  the  end 
of  the  year  is  divided  without  any  obligation  to  renew  the  contribution 
for  another  term.  The  management  is  not  too  complicated  even  for 
unpractised  members,  who  gain  both  experience  and  confidence  by  easy 
steps,  and  many  permanent  societies  spring  from  these  small  beginnings. 
Holiday  funds  and  guilds  are  a  very  useful  form  of  thrift  of  this  kind, 
which  do  much  to  promote  both  health  and  intelligence ;  moreover,  the 
members  acquire  habits  of  forethought,  and  learn  how  to  expend  their 
means  so  as  to  make  the  most  of  them  either  for  themselves  or  for  others, 
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instead  of  flittering  away  small  sums  in  ways  which  bring  neither 
pleasure  nor  profit.  Thrift  is  something  more  than  mere  parsimony, and 
judicious  spending  is  an  essential  part  of  it. 

The  older  institutions,  many  of  them  dating  from  the  early  part  of 
the  century,  are  distinguisned  as  **  Trtistee  Savings  Banks,'*  They 
render  full  returns  in  a  prescribed  form  to  an  oflicial  registrar,  and 
security  is  required  both  from  their  paid  and  unpaid  officials.  But  the 
State  in  no  way  controls  their  business  or  guarantees  their  stability 
These  banks  command  a  decided  preference  in  Scotland.  The  average 
amount  of  deposits  in  them  is  about  30/. 

Exact  comparisons  between  the  two  systems  cannot  be  made,  as  the 
accounts  are  rendered  in  different  forms  to  different  authorities. 
Practically  they  cover  a  great  deal  of  the  same  ground,  and  affonl 
support  to  the  same  kinds  of  thrift  in  many  ways. 

There  has  been  a  transfer  of  4,000,000/.  and  4,500,000/.  from  these 
to  the  Post  Office  banks  since  the  establishment  of  the  latter,  leaving 
46,500,000/.  in  382  banks,  with  1,580,000  separate  accounts. 

Roughly  speaking  there  is  an  aggregate  returned  of  1 10,000,000/. 
in  over  6,000,000  accounts,  viz. : — 


Po9t  Office  Banks. 


No.  of 
Accounts. 


Amount. 


Trustee  Banks. 


No.  of 
Accounts. 


Amount. 


England  and  Wales  and 
Islands      ... 
Scotland 
Ireland        -         .        - 

Total 


4,163,000 
160,000 
185,000 


£ 

58,200,000 

1,400,000 

3,500,000 


4,508,000        62,900,000 
average  14/.  each 


1,174,000 

346,000 

49,000 


£ 

35,500,000 

9,100,000 

2,100,000 


1,558,000         46,700,000 
average  30/.  each 


They  are  of  course  open  to  all  classes  of  contributors  who  accept 
their  conditions.  The  total  savings  in  savings  banks  of  all  kinds  may 
jiow  be  taken  at  fully  120  millions. 

II. 

Friendly  Societies. — ^It  is  impossible  to  understand  the  present 
position  of  these  and  other  more  primitive  associations  for  mutual 
support  without  bearing  in  mind  the  vast  change  of  opinion  which  has 
taken  place  among  what  may  be  termed  generally  the  wage-earning  classes 
during  the  present  century.  The  "  charitable  "  or  eleemosynary  element 
was  in  earlier  days  most  prominent,  and  the  feeling  that  the  young  should 
contribute  on  equal  terms  for  benefits  shared  with  their  older  associates 
appeared  natural  at  the  time,  and  is  by  no  means  to  be  contemned  as  base 
nor  dishonest.  We  are  now  in  a  state  of  transition  between  these  simple 
expedients   and   a   system   more   adequate    to    the  wants  of  a  higher 
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organisation  of  industry.  One  great  object  may  now  be  broadly  stated 
tnus  : — that  the  payments  taken  from  each  class  of  contributors  shall  be 
fairly  assessed  according  to  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  "  benefits " 
offered,  and  that  adequate  reserves  to  meet  them  be  so  provided  that  each 
lodge  may  be  self-supporting,  and  further  that  the  dead  weight  of  the 
present  generation  shall  not  be  thrown  upon  the  next.  The  difficulties 
surrounding  the  new  problems  arising  have  been  very  great.  It  may 
perhaps  help  us  to  form  some  idea  of  their  magnitude  to  call  to  mind 
the  despair  of  the  Malthusian  school  at  the  prospect  of  an  increase  of 
population  to  a  far  less  extent  than  that  which  has  been  actually  realised 
and  the  greatest  difficulty  of  all  is  with  those  who  cannot  yet  be  brought 
within  these  helpful  organisations. 

Space  will  not  allow  me  to  do  more  than  glance  very  briefly  at  some 
of  those  which  have  done  so  much  to  forward  the  progress  made. 

Two  of  the  older  friendly  societies  especially  have  for  many  years  past 
done  excellent  service  in  the  collection  of  trustworthy  material  for  acturial 
tables,  viz. : — The  Independent  Order  of  Oddfellows  (Manchester  Unity) 
and  the  Ancient  Order  of  Foresters  have  incurred  heavy  charges  for 
professional  skill  in  the  construction  of  tables  for  the  insurance  not  only 
of  life,  but  for  allowances  in  case  of  sickness,  superannuation,  and 
liability  to  accidents  and  disease  in  various  trades  and  under  different 
circumstances.  The  Independent  Order  of  Rechabites  has  also  made 
valuable  contributions  to  statistics  from  the  "  total  abstinence  "  point  of 
view. 

The  directories  of  the  two  great  orders  show  : — 
In  the  Manchester  Unity  (1891  )— 

462  districts,  4,515  "lodges,"  and  673,000  members,  the 
average  for  each  "  lodge  "  being  149. 
In  the  Foresters  (1890)— 

279  districts,  4,728  "  courts,"  and  694,000  members,  the 
average  for  each  "  court  "  being  146 ; 
and  an  aggregate  amount  of  funds  of  6,316,000/.  (1889)  for  the  former 
and  4,552,000/.  (1891)  for  the  latter,  which  afford  some  indication  of 
the  extent  of  their  operations. 

It  should  be  explained  that  the  term  **  Order  "  refers  to  the  central 
governing  authority,  which  exercises  a  powerful  influence  over  the  con- 
stituent district  and  local  lodges  (or  courts),  who  directly  undertake  the 
responsibilities  incurre<l  in  carrying  out  the  work  of  these  societies. 

An  estimate  compiled  from  the  returns  made  for  the  years  1881-5 
indicated  a  total  of  at  least  20,000  lodges  and  courts  (including  those  of 
the  two  great  orders  already  referred  to),  3^  millions  of  members 
(average  175),  and  18,500,600/.  to  19,000,000/.  of  funds  in  hand.  Some 
6,000  lodges  made  no  return  during  the  period,  many  of  which  may  have 
lapsed  entirely,  or  been  practically  amalgamated  with  other  societies.  As 
r^ards  the  number  of  members,  many  subscribe  to  more  than  one  lodge 
to  secure  the  different  benefits  accorded  by  them.  The  next  returns,  now 
nearly  due,  will  show  much  larger  figures,  certainly  for  the  stronger 
orders. 
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A  summary,  only  recently  published  in  advance,  of  returns  brought 
down  to  31  December  1889  shows : — 

"  Societies  with  branches,  t.e.,  including  the  orders  themselves  and 
every  district  lodge  or  branch  of  such  orders."  The  number  of  separate 
orders  is  about  100  : 

Registered  number  of  orders  and  branches,   16,400;    number  of 
members,  1,728,000  (average  105)  ;  funds,  12,121,000/. 

Independent  societies: 

Registered    number,    10,426;     number    of    members,   2,134,000 
(average  205);  funds,  9,289,000/. 

There  were  also  30  collecting  societies,  the  nature  of  which  is 
referred  to  hereafter,  with  3,319,000  members  and  funds  amounting 
to  2,290,000/. 

The  "  benefits  "  comprise :  insurance  in  case  of  accident  and  during 
sickness,  for  the  expenses  of  burial,  and  to  some  extent  annuities  to 
widows  and  orphans;  in  short,  those  which  are  of  most  pressing 
importance  to  their  members. 

It  is  not  to  be  assumed  that  district  or  local  lodges  which  are  not 
from  an  acturial  point  of  view  in  a  satisfactory  condition  are  to  be  deemed 
insolvent.  In  the  far  greater  number  of  cases  a  very  tolerable  increase 
in  the  contribution  or  diminution  of  the  benefits  afforded  would  gradually 
bring  them  into  a  perfectly  sound  position,  and  meantime  the  goodwill 
of  the  afi&liated  bodies  must  count  for  something,  and  though  each  lodge 
has  for  the  most  part  to  stand  on  an  independent  basis  those  which  are 
well  managed  may  look  for  some  support  from  the  general  funds  in  cases 
of  undeserved  pressure.  The  work  is  carefully  subdivided.  It  has,  for 
instance,  been  found  necessary  to  make  the  allowances  in  case  of  sickness 
depend  on  the  local  lodges  ;  in  no  other  way  can  the  personal  supervision 
which  experience  has  shown  to  be  absolutely  necessary  be  effectually 
maintained.  Insurances  for  annuitias,  superannuation  allowances,  or  for 
life,  where  the  facts  on  which  pa}Tnent  depends  can  be  satisfactorily 
obtained,  are  undertaken  by  the  districts  from  which  a  more  adequate 
average  of  cases  can  be  obtained. 

As  regards  cases  of  actual  fraud  or  even  culpable  mismanagement, 
those  well  acquainted  with  the  subject  declare  that  there  are  certainly 
not  more  in  these  societies  than  is  to  be  found  within  the  ordinary  ranges 
of  commerce  and  industrial  enterprise.  Irregularities  and  lax  valuations 
are  no  doubt  too  common,  and  on  these  shortcomings  a  steady  pressure  is 
brought  to  bear,  both  by  the  Government  departments  acting  within  their 
own  proper  sphere,  and  by  the  strong  moral  influence  of  the  leaders, 
especially  of  the  great  orders,  on  subordinate  or  independent  lodges. 

In  spite  of  all  difficulties  these  societies  generally  are  managed  Mrith 
much  rectitude,  ability,  and  success.  But  the  full  results  of  their 
operations  cannot  as  yet  be  given  with  statistical  accuracy,  though  there 
is  good  reason  to  believe  that  much  steady  progress  is  being  made 
throughout  the  country,  both  in  the  extent  and  in  the  stability  of  the 
work  done  by  them. 

I  cannot  here  enter  into  the  subject  of  trades  unions ;  much  of  the 
work  done  by  them  is  on  the  same  lines  as  those  of  friendly  societies,  but 
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their  objects  are  also  political  and  the  regulation  of  labour ;  *'  strike  pay  " 
and  allowances  for  members  out  of  work  are  prominent  features  in  their 
organisation.  Registration  is  open  to  all,  and  some  avail  themselves  of 
it.  Most  trades  have  now  their  own  unions  the  movement  is  a  most 
important  one  in  all  its  bearings,  but  on  the  industrial  side  it  is  as  jet 
very  imperfectly  developed. 

The  last  report  of  the  Industrial  and  Provident  Society  (1889)  shows 
the  progress  of  co- operative  stores.  It  gives  for  Great  Britain  a  total  of 
1,428  stores,  with  1,012,000  members,  a  working  capital  of  13,690,000/., 
besides  investments  for  5,322,000/.  more,  and  sales,  chiefly  to  members, 
of  over  39,000,000/. 

Two  of  these  are  "  wholesale,"  viz. : — 
1  in  Manchester,  with  900  members  and  sales  for  6,872,000/., 
1  „  Glasgow  „    251         „  „  2,262,000/., 

which  is  a  sound  development  of  the  movement,  but  these  figures  are  not 
fairly  comparable  with  those  of  retail  trade.  One  (the  London  Civil 
Service  Supply  Association),  starting  from  very  small  beginnings  in  1866 
now  returns  5,077  members  and  sales  for  1,772,000/.,  which  is  an 
exceptional  case  (average,  350/.). 

Of  those  engaged  in  retail  trade,  chiefly  in  the  manufacturing 
districts : — 

72  make  sales  of  from    50,000/.  to  100,000/.  annually. 
39         „  „  100,000/.  „  200,000/.        „ 

18         „  „  200,000/.  „  350,000/.        „ 

1,  in  Yorkshire,  reaches  432,000/.  with  3,820  members,  or  at  an 

average  of  1 10/.  per  member. 
1,  the  largest  society  of  all,  is  the  "Leeds  Industrial,"  with  sales 
for  638,000/.  and  over  26,000  members,  giving  an  average 
of  25/.  each,  which  is  much  nearer  the  general  proportion. 
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The  remaining  1,294  vary  very  much  in  size ;  some  are  very  small ; 
a  few  make  no  returns,  but  for  the  most  part  they  are  flourishing  and 
adapted  to  the  wants  of  their  several  localities,  but  have  no  monoply  of 
business  in  them.  In  many  cases  no  credit  is  given,  and  in  all  or  almost 
all  it  is  very  strictly  limited. 

The  early  promoters  of  this  form  of  thrift,  some  50  years  ago,  found 
multitudes  of  struggling  men  badly  served  and  whose  irregular  payments 
could  never  have  secured  the  supply  of  their  needs  on  good  terms.  The 
first  reform  began  at  home,  and  on  a  sound  basis  of  prompt  payment  a 
sound  system  was  developed  with  admirable  8kill,perseverance,and  energy, 
which  has  had  f  uther  a  most  beneficial  effect  upon  the  work  of  distribution 
generally,  beyond  their  immediate  sphere.  The  saving  effected  is  divided 
among  members  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  their  purchases,  and  some 
societies  have  entered  upon  the  extended  field  of  co-operative  production. 
As  time  goes  on  there  is  a  tendency  in  them  to  merge  into  trading 
companies,  the  capital  for  which  is  mainly  supplied  by  the  older 
members. 
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Building  societies  are  not  etio;aged  in  actual  building,  but  in  granting 
loans  for  the  purpose,  which  are  supplied  by  a  very  large  number  of 
members.  They  vary  much,  both  in  size  and  the  nature  of  their  business. 
The  i*egistrar's  returns  (1890)  showed  nearly  2,500  societies  in  CJreat 
Britain,  and  an  estimated  number  of  about  710,000  members.  Theii* 
total  capital  was  35,500,000/.  and  funds  borrowed  15,000,000/.,  in  all 
over  50,000,000/.  The  assets  were  over  48,500,000/.  in  mortgages,  and 
over  3,500,000/.  in  other  securities  and  cash,  in  all  52,250,000/.  About 
2  per  cent,  only  of  these  were  in  Scotland. 

The  first  object  of  these  societies  was  to  enable  men  of  small  means 
to  build  house  for  themselves  on  thrifty  terms,  and  much  good  work  has 
been  done  in  this  direction,  but  it  is  to  be  apprehended  thai,  an  element 
of  speculation  has  been  introduced  into  many  of  them,  which  has  led  to 
losses  and  disappointment.  A  great  deal  of  building  of  this  kind  had 
also  been  carried  on  in  other  ways. 

There  seems  no  reason  why  a  similar  system  should  not  be  carried 
out  in  aid  of  the  cultivation  of  "  allotments  "  of  land,  but  borrowing 
money  is  thrift  only  when  it  gets  into  the  hands  of  thrifty  and  capable 
men  with  adequate  knowledge  of  the  business  which  they  undertake. 

The  societies  already  mentioned,  as  well  as  "  cattle  insurance 
societies,*  ^^  certified  loan  societies,*'  ^* working  men's  dabs," 
**  specially  authorised  societies,"  including  those  for  scientific  and 
literary  purposes — all  in  short  of  an  "  altruistic  "  character — can  readily 
— and  many  do — acquire  by  the  simple  act  of  registration  a  legalised 
status  as  corporate  bodies,  entitling  them  to  act  through  their  duly 
appointed  officers  in  all  matters  concerning  their  internal  and  external 
affairs,  and  enjoy  certain  facilities  adapted  to  the  contingencies  inci- 
dental to  the  work  in  which  they  are  engaged,  including  that  of  availing 
themselves — but  only  at  their  own  option — of  the  services  of  the  public 
auditors  and  valuers.  They  are  subject  to  the  obligation  of  making 
returns  of  a  similar  kind  to  those  required  by  law  from  other  joint  stock 
companies,  but  the  State  does  not  assume  any  of  the  responsibilities  of 
management. 

The  influence  of  the  leaders  of  friendly  societies  generally  is  in 
favour  of  the  registration  of  all  the  lodges  affiliated  with  them,  and  there 
is  a  marked  tendency  to  strengthen  those  which  are  weak  by  amalgama- 
tion with  others,  so  far  as  this  is  required  to  secure  a  higher  order  of 
efficiency. 

Collecting  societies  are  constituted  both  under  friendly  society  and 
other  Acts  to  carry  down  their  operations  to  the  poorest  classes  by  a 
system  of  house-to-house  collection  of  very  small  sums.  A  very  large 
aggregate  is  insured  in  this  way — mostly  to  provide  for  burials— both  by 
registered  and  unregistered  companies.  No  general  returns  can  be 
compiled  regarding  them,  but  their  receipts  must  amount  to  many 
millions  of  pounds  annually  subdivided  into  very  small  amounts. 

The  largest  and  most  successful  of  these,  the  Prudential  Assurance 
Company,  founded  on  a  very  small  scale  in  1848,  calls  for  a  brief  notice. 
The  funds  of  its  "  Industrial "  branch  amount  at  the  present  time  to 
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over  8,000,000/.  The  annual  aggregate  of  its  premiums,  on  9^  millions 
of  policies,  collected  by  payments  of  one  penny  to  one  shilling,  the  average 
being  twopence  a  week,  is  about  3,750,000/.  The  expenses  of  collecting 
are  necessarily  a  large  percentage  on  such  very  small  sums,  requiring  an 
extra  loading  of  about  40  per  cent,  on  the  premiums.  An  apparent 
economy  is  here  within  reach  of  the  payers,  as  much  better  terms  could 
be  afforded  them  for  quarterly  or  yearly  payments. 

Notwithstanding  this,  one  penny  a  week  collected  from  the  age  of 
20  secures  8/.  6*.  at  death,  with  some  increase  on  policies  of  long 
standing,  or  2/.,  21.  16*.,  or  4/.  16*.  after  15,  20,  or  30  years  respectively, 
if  the  assured  live  so  long,  and  a  further  payment  of  1/.,  1/.  8*.,  or  2/.  8*. 
at  death,  whenever  it  may  happen,  secured  without  further  premium,  by 
a  "  paid  up  "  (deferred)  policy,  should  it  not  occur  till  after  the  term  of 
years  stated.  Insurances  begun  at  other  ages  and  for  larger  payments 
are  made  at  proportionate  rates.  So  also  in  case  of  failure  to  pay 
premiums,  the  policy  is  not  entirely  forfeited,  but  one  "  paid  up "  is 
granted  in  its  place  for  the  assessed  value  as  for  "  surrender." 

Their  Table  (C.)  for  infantile  assurance— chiefly  desired  to  meet  the 
costs  of  burial — obviates  one  objection  to  which  this  practice  is  open. 
For  the  same  sum  of  \d,  per  week  collected — ^but  not  for  more — amounts, 
periodically  increased,  are  paid  from  1/.  10*.  at  3  months  up  to  10/.  at 
the  age  of  10  years,  but  nothing  is  paid  in  case  of  death  within  three 
months  of  the  time  when  the  policy  is  taken  out.  On  the  same  principle 
policies  are  issued  for  the  intermediate  ages.  The  aggregate  value  of 
policies  accepted  on  these  terms  is  very  large. 

The  industrial  branch  indirectly  shares  in  profits  by  the  revision  of 
the  tables  of  benefits  and  in  other  ways,  which  have  effect  retrospectively. 
1,385,000/.  have  thus  been  adde<l  smce  1879. 

This  company  has  done  very  much  in  the  way  of  working  out 
terms  for  insurance  of  various  kinds  on  sound  acturial  bases,  and  their 
numerous  tables,  are  well  worth  study.  Its  *'  ordinary  branch  "  is  also 
well  adapted  to  the  wants  of  those  of  somewhat  more  ample  means,  and 
transfers  are  readily  made  from  one  branch  to  another. 

The  older  assurance  companies  are  also  competing  for  business 
by  granting  policies  for  much  smaller  amoimts  than  they  would  have 
thought  worth  their  notice  a  few  years  ago. 

The  Birkbeck  Bank  affords  another  iUustration  of  the  general 
advance,  starting  in  1851  with  46  depositors  with  578/.  18*.  4d.  between 
them,  it  numbered  46,531  depositors  in  1890  with  4,340,000/.  It  has 
branches  for  the  investment  of  savings,  for  loans  in  aid  of  building,  and 
for  deposits  on  account.  Such  institutions  have  specially  aided  the 
independent  class  which  has  "  neither  poverty  nor  riches,"  and  which  has 
so  largely  increased  during  the  present  generation. 

In  conclusion  I  can  only  refer  in  the  most  general  terms  to  the  large 
amount  of  benefit  funds  of  different  kinds  established  in  railway  and 
other  large  companies,  or  to  those  of  many  employers  of  labour  adapted 
to  the  special  circumstances  of  those  whom  they  employ,  or  to  the  many 
independent  local  efforts  which  do  not  come  under  public  observation. 
They  must  make  an  aggregate  of  many  millions  of  pounds,  but  there  are 
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not  sufficient  data  available  on  which  to  form  anj  estimate  of  their 
amount. 

But  none  of  the  associations  to  which  I  have  referred  were  created 
by  the  Government,  though  their  growth  has  made  legislation  necessary 
to  meet  the  new  requirements  which  have  arisen  from  their  creation. 

Much  has  already  been  done,  and  much  yet  remains  to  be  done 
Nothing  will  be  gained  by  attempting  to  conceal  the  weaknesses  and 
defects  which  yet  remain,  nor  is  there  any  disposition  on  the  part  of  the 
responsible  leaders  of  this  great  movement  in  aid  of  "  thrift "  to  evade 
joining  issue  on  many  points  which  are  yet  open  to  discussion.  In  all 
parts  of  the  country  there  are  many  willing  learners  in  the  great  school 
of  practical  experience.  The  problem  to  be  solved  of  the  appropriate 
sphere  (in  this  country)  for  State  and  individual  action  respectively  fills 
the  minds  of  many  zealous  and  capable  workers  who  are  equally  in  earnest 
in  their  endeavours  to  remedy  existing  shortcomings  and  to  merge  the 
well  meant  and  often  heroic  action  of  the  past  in  a  system  more 
adequate  to  the  higher  scale  of  efficiency  now  required  by  our  industrial 
organisation,  and  to  carry  out  the  true  principles  of  co-operation, 
invigorated  by  a  due  sense  of  the  mutual  responsibilities  of  the  State  to 
the  individual,  and  of  the  individual  to  the  State,  throughout  the  length 
and  breadth  of  the  country. 
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The  Board  and  Lodging  of  London  Work-CKrls. 

BY 

F.  H.  Whymper,  H.M.  Superintending  Inspector  of  Factories, 
Home  Office,  London. 


If  I  omit  those  who  live  at  home  (the  conditions  of  whose  life  are, 
therefore,  those  of  the  class  to  which  they  belong),  and  deal  chiefly  with 
makers  of  wearing  apparel,  &c.,  I  may  for  my  present  purpose  divide 
the  female  workers  of  the  metropolis  into  three  classes,  viz. : — 

(1.)  Those  who  live  in  the  establishments  of  their  employers. 

(2.)  Those  who  live  in  "  homes  "  or  other  boarding-houses  especially 
designed  for  their  reception. 

(3.)  Those  who  live  in  private  lodgings. 

Life  in  the  Establishments  of  Employers, 
1.  Drawing  upon  information  obtained  some  time  since  at  some 
25  of  the  largest  drapers  of  the  west  central  and  western  districts  of 
the  metropolis,  I  find  that  these  were  then  employing  indoors  nearly 
6,000  females,  of  whichjibout  1,500  were  "assistants"  t.e.,  saleswomen, 
and  show-room  hands,  and  over  4,000  were  work-room  hands,  i.e., 
milliners,  dressmakers,  or  mantle  makei-s.  In  three  establishments 
none  slept  on  the  premises  j  in  one  only  all  did  so,  both  assistants 
and  workers,  to  the  number  of  140. 
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Of  the  aggregate  number  employed  some  1,850  appeared  to  board 
and  lodge  on  the  premises,  about  1,500  being  assistants.  The  reason 
why  the  boarders  were  composed  almost  exclusively  of  the  latter  was 
because  these  are  to  the  employer  of  far  more  value  than  the  work-room 
hands.  He  is  therefore  anxious  to  take  extra  means  of  fixing  the 
former  in  his  employment.  Heads  of  departments,  first  hands  in  the 
several  workrooms,  and  apprentices  have  the  next  chance  of  lodging 
privileges,  while  the  ordinary  millinery  and  dressmaking  hands,  as 
persons  whose  place  could  be  more  easily  filled  up,  form  the  contingent, 
which  is  for  the  most  part,  left  to  shift  for  itself  as  regards  lodging. 

Of  the  workroom  hands  it  is  the  more  capable  who  were  usually 
lodged  indoors.  Non-residents  often  stop  away,  especially  for  two  or 
three  days  after  a  regular  holiday,  and  this  is  inconvenient  to  the 
employer  in  proportion  to  the  skill  of  the  person  who  absents  herself. 

I  can  express  nothing  but  approval  of  the  accommodation  which 
I  saw.  Only  a  few  indeed  (as  a  rule,  heads  of  departments,  etc.)  had 
at  the  time  of  my  visit,  a  room  to  themselves,  but  under  some  firms 
there  were  never  more  than  two  in  a  room,  and  I  was  told  at  several 
places  that  steps  were  being  taken  to  provide  each  person  with  a  separate 
apartment.  So  large  a  number  as  five  or  six,  and  that  in  a  large  room 
was  exceptional.  The  bedrooms  themselves  were* clean,  tidy,  and 
usually  airy  and  cheerful.  The  amount  of  sitting-room  accommodation 
differed  in  different  places.  At  one  place  I  found  four  large  sitting 
rooms  for  about  130  persons,  with  newspapers,  periodicals,  a  large 
library,  and  pianos ;  at  another,  with  about  100  persons,  I  found  two 
sitting  rooms,  a  library,  a  reading  room,  and  a  music  room  with  piano, 
at  a  third,  a  sitting  room  for  every  20  persons,  with  a  separate  club  for 
women.  Again,  elsewhere,  I  was  told  of  four  bath  rooms  with  fitted 
baths.  I  visited  an  establishment  where  two  distinct  houses,  each  with 
house-keeper,  cook,  and  the  necessary  servants,  were  maintained  for 
the  indoor  hands,  a  doctor  in  regular  attendance  being  paid  by  the  firm. 
From  a  member  of  another  firm  I  heard  that  he  had  lately  spent  1,600/. 
in  the  purchase  of  a  library  for  his  assistants. 

The  same  reason  which  induces  an  employer  to  provide  comfortable 
lodging,  not  to  speak  of  luxuries,  for  a  large  proportion  of  his  hands, 
viz.,  the  value  to  him  of  the  latter,  would  naturally  cause  him  to  see  to 
the  goodness  and  sufficiency  of  the  food.  I  myself  had  a  sight  of  two 
or  three  bills  of  fare,  as  well  as  of  the  food  itself,  and  I  could  find  no 
fault. 

A  fortnight  each  year  was  a  usual  length  of  vacation  for  those  who 
had  been  some  time  in  the  same  employ,  and  in  cases,  which  came  under 
my  notice,  they  were  paid  wages  for  the  period  of  absence,  which  were 
however,  deducted  from  what  the  girls  had  to  receive  on  leaving,  if  they 
left  soon  after  their  return  to  work.  As  a  rule,  the  hands  were  allowed 
to  go  out  after  working  hours,  and  to  stay  out  till  10  p.m.,  10.30  p.m., 
or  11  p.m. ;  but  to  return  in  a  cab  was  frequently  made  an  occasion  of 
unfavourable  comment  on  the  part  of  the  firm,  followed  by  a  demand 
for  explanation  of  its  use.     At  one  place  only  might  those  who  had  been 
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employed  continuously  for  more  than  four  years,  sleep  out  on  Saturday 
nights  without  special  leave.  At  others,  permission  had  to  be  obtained, 
and  in  the  case  of  juniors  some  document  from  parents  or  friends  had 
to  be  produced,  which  must  come  by  post,  and  into  the  authenticity  of 
which  strict  inquiry  was  made.  Sleeping  out  at  all  was  absolutely 
forbidden  elsewhere,  except  for  proved  unavoidable  cause.  The  exact 
precautions  taken  to  ensure  respectability  varied  at  different  establish- 
ments, but  in  all  there  was  evidence  of  care  and  of  a  sense  of 
responsibility. 

Some  firms  take  apprentices,  some  do  not.  By  one  a  premium  of  as 
much  as  60  guineas  was  required,  with  the  object  of  making  it 
prohibitive.  The  supply  of  hands  is  obtained  by  various  means,  adver- 
tisements being  perhaps  the  most  general.  Where  schools  are  drawn 
upon,  as  in  the  case  of  a  Roman  Catholic  school  mentioned  to  me,  the 
idea  is  that  the  clergy  connected  with  it  are  likely  to  keep  up  communi- 
cation with,  and  take  an  interest  in,  the  welfare  of  thoir  old  pupils  when 
these  have  passed  out  into  the  world,  and  the  employer  in  question 
preferred  the  hands  taken  from  these  schools.  An  employer  who  had 
from  20  to  30  apprentices  alone,  and  as  many  more  always  awaiting 
vacancies,  drew  his  supply  entirely  from  certain  Sunday  schools ;  he 
knew  the  surroundings  and  history  of  every  one  of  his  people,  and  was 
of  opinion  that  an  employer  could  make  his  hands  what  he  liked.  This 
was  said  in  a  neighbourhood  of  which  I  had  been  previously  told  that 
if  we  found  much  to  complain  of  as  regarded  respectability  of  conduct, 
it  would  be  there. 

For  residents,  commencing  wages  may  be  said  to  varv  between 
12/.  and  20/.  a  year,  those  for  non-residents  between  12^.  and  18*.  a  week, 
though  the  employer  just  mentioned  put  those  of  his  own  employees  at 
an  average  of  1/.,  apprentices  included,  who,  during  their  two  years, 
were  only  partially  paid  by  results.  Under  that  system,  viz.,  payment 
by  results,  one  hand,  a  mantle  maker,  in  this  establishment  was  said  to 
have  earned  2/.  14*.  7</.  in  a  week  for  botton-hole  sewing  by  machine 
at  1*.  per  dozen,  the  working  hours  being  from  9  a.m.  to  8  p.m.,  with 
two  hours  out  for  meals.  Here  the  hands  were  encouraged  by  what  I 
may  call  commissions  or  premiums.  If  the  average  earnings  of  a  girl 
were  18*.  a  week,  1*.  was  offered  to  her  in  addition  should  she  succeed  in 
earning  20*.,  and  so  on.  "  In  this  way,"  says  Mr.  Gould,  one  of  Her 
Majesty's  Inspectors  of  Factories,  to  whom  I  am  indebted  for  the  above, 
"  each  worker  has  a  direct  interest  in  the  total  output  of  the 
"  establishment." 

A  manager  of  a  dressmaking  department  may  receive  from  120/. 
to  150/.  per  annum,  or  more ;  and  first  hands  from  50/.  to  80/.  per 
annum. 

The  comfort  of  the  residents  had,  of  course,  the  first  claims  on  the 
employer's  care,  but  that  of  the  day-hands  was  not  neglected,  as  is 
shown  by  the  following  extracts  from  the  details  obtained  at  different 
places.     They  fairly  represent  the  general  practice. 

"  They  are  given  dinner  and  tea  on  the  premises."  "  All  have  tea 
**  given  by  the  firm,  and  conveniences  are  supplied  for  cooking  dinner, 
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**  which  they  bring  with  them."  "  Some  are  given  dinner  and  tea,  all 
«  have  tea."  **  Tea,  bread  and  butter,  Ac.  provided  for  all."  "All 
"  found  with  tea."  "  A  dining  room,  kitchen  and  cook,  who  cooks 
**  their  own  food,  and  also  runs  a  joint  on  her  own  account."  "  About 
"  700,  out  of  900,  get  their  meals  in  rooms  provided  by  the  firm,  and 
"  are  allowed  to  warm  their  own  food  in  the  workrooms."  "  Room, 
"  kitchen,  caterer  provided  by  firm,  of  which  about  half  the  day  hands 
"  avail  themselves."  "  Booms  are  being  built  for  dress-making  hands 
"  to  dine  in,  when  a  special  person  is  to  be  engaged  to  cook  their 
"  food,  and  \d.  a  head  is  to  be  charged."  "  All  have  their  meals  in  the 
«  house." 

If,  in  addition  to  these  advantages,  it  be  remembered  that  the 
factory  and  local  inspectors  are  responsible  for  the  healthiness,  if  not  for 
the  comfort,  of  the  workrooms  themselves,  it  will  be  seen  that  as  far  as 
what  went  on  within  the  walls  of  the  larger  drapers,  much  was  done 
on  behalf  of  the  workers,  whether  they  slept  on  or  off  the  premises. 

Life  in  "  Hotnes^ 

2.  The  "  Homes  "  which  I  saw  or  heard  of  in  the  central  or  western 
parts  of  London  north  of  the  Thames  were  over  a  dozen  in  number. 
In  London  south  of  the  Thames,  I  found  but  one,  and  that  one  was 
occupied  almost  exclusively  by  servants.  "Homes"  are,  as  a  rule, 
largish  houses,  of  the  "  two  front  windows  on  the  ground  floor  and 
"  three  on  the  first  floor"  kind,  and  are  many  of  them  situated  in 
streets  which  have  been  deserted  by  fashion  in  its  migration  westwards 
and  southwards.  They  are  therefore  central,  and  comparatively 
spacious.  They  are,  for  the  most  part  carried  on  under  the  auspices 
of  benevolent  societies,*  and  are  managed  by  a  lady  superintendent, 
with  or  without  a  controlling  committee  of  ladies,  though  one  or  two 
owe  their  origin  and  maintenance  to  the  charitable  enterprise  of 
individuals  acting  entirely  on  their  own  responsibility,  and  without 
assured  support.  At  the  time  of  my  inquiries  I  reckoned  that  the 
whole  number  of  beds  offered  exceeded  500,  and  this  has  since  been 
considerably  increased,  70  beds  being,  as  I  am  told,  the  most  to  be 
found  in  a  single  "  home."  There  were  separate  rooms  and  dormitories, 
the  beds  in  the  latter  being  divided  by  partitions,  or  curtains.  All 
arrangements,  both  upstairs  and  in  the  basement,  struck  me  everywhere 
as  excellent.  Perhaps  a  specimen  of  their  rules  will  best  explain  their 
aims  and  their  system. 

"  I.  It  is  earnestly  desired  that  this  house  shall,  at  much  as  possible, 
be  conducted  on  the  plan  of  a  family,  therefore  cheerful  compliance  with 
the  household  rules,  which  must  be  signed  by  each  on  entering  the 
Home,  is  expected  from  all. 

"  II.  Time. — Breakfast,  8  o'clock  ;  supper  on  table  from  8.30  to 
9.15,  nothing  can  be  had  after  that  time ;  prayers  at  10.  The  gas  is 
turned  off  at  11.     Candles  are  not  allowed  in  the  bedrooms. 

♦  One  of  these  societies,  that  of  the  *•  Homes  for  Working  Girls  in  London," 
maintains  13  admirable  establishments. 
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"  III.  Each  resident  is  requested  to  attend  family  prayers  when 
at  home,  and  punctuality  is  particularly  desired. 

"IV.  Regularity  in  weekly  payments  is  requested  to  be  strictly 
attended  to ;  any  resident  failing  with  regard  to  the  above  rule  cannot 
be  allowed  to  remain  in  the  home. 

"  V.  Residents  not  to  remain  out  after  10.30  without  leave  from 
superintendent ;  anyone  wishing  to  be  absent  for  a  night  or  more  must 
first  obtain  leave  from  superintendent,  who  will  require  a  note  addressed 
to  herself  beforehand  from  the  resident's  relatives  or  friends. 

"VI.  Any  resident  requiring  medical  advice  is  to  apply  to  the 
superintendent,  who  will  introduce  her  to  one  of  the  physicians  in 
attendance  at  the  house ;  visits  from  other  doctors  not  allowed. 

"  VII.  Each  resident  is  required  to  make  her  own  bed  and  keep 
her  compartment  tidy ;  no  rubbish  to  be  thrown  out  of  the  windows ; 
also  not  in  any  way  to  interfere  with  the  servants,  who  are  not  allowed 
to  go  on  errands,  except  by  permission. 

"  VIII.  Residents  are  requested  not  to  bring  stimulants  into  the 
house.     Wine  and  spirits  allowed  by  medical  order  only. 

"IX.  The  religious  principles  are  unsectarian.  Each  resident  is 
expected  to  attend  her  own  place  of  worship  on  Sunday. 

"X.  Should  any  resident  break  any  of  above  rules,  or  exercise 
any  undesirable  influence  in  the  Home,  she  will  be  liable  to  be  dismissed 
at  once. 

"  XI.  Those  who  have  been  longest  in  the  house  are  liable  to  be 
asked  to  seek  lodgings  elsewhere,  if  there  are  many  fresh  applicants ;  but 
due  notice  will  be  given  in  such  cases. 

The  chief  differences  between  the  rules  of  different  homes  relate 
to  religious  profession  and  observance.  Some,  indeed,  aim  at  becoming 
centres  of  religious  influence,  and  have  prayer  meetings  and  Bible 
classes. 

The  advantages  offered  varied  but  little.  Here  again,  as  in  the 
large  drapers'  establishments,  were  sitting-rooms,  books,  periodicals, 
pianos,  and,  in  addition,  we  found  at  one  home  that  singing  and  sevring 
classes  were  held  weekly ;  at  another  that  a  free  registry  is  kept  for 
chose  who  want  situations,  <&c. 

Charges  were  somewhat  on  the  following  scale  : — For  lodging  was 
paid  from  2«.  6rf.  a  week  (which  was  the  charge  for  a  bed  in  a  dormitory, 
to  bs.  for  a  separate  room.  In  the  establishments  maintained  by  the 
society,  "  Homes  for  Working  Girls  in  London,"  I  hear  that  separate 
rooms  can  now  be  had  for  4*.  The  charges  include  use  of  sitting-room 
gas,  firing,  <fec.  Board  was  about  4*.  6<?.  a  week.  Single  meals  were : — 
Breakfast,  2^d.  to  3^^^. ;  tea,  2^^.  to  3^^.,  dinner,  6^.  to  Sd. ;  bat  there 
was  an  instance  at  one  place  of  a  dinner  being  supplied  on  one  day  of 
the  week  for  4d, ;  supper  about  2d.j  or  according  to  what  was  taken. 

The  breakfast  might  consist  of  bread  and  butter  and  coffee ;  the 
dinner,  of  hot  or  cold  joint,  potatoes,  and  jam  tart ;  and  the  tea  would 
be  the  same  as  the  breakfast.     Simple  extras  at  cost  price. 

At  one  home  inmates  might  provide  themselves  with  provisions, 
for  the  cooking  of  which  the  use  of  the  kitchen  was  given  gratis. 
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Of  restaurants,  I  need  say  no  more  than  that  those  seen  by  me 
were  either  restricted  to  women  or  had  separate  rooms  for  their  use, 
and  that  their  charges  were  proportionate  to  those  of  the  **  homes.** 
To  one  a  large  building  was  attached,  in  which  were  held  choral  and 
prayer  meetings,  "  social  gatherings,"  and  occasional  concerts,  all  under 
the  auspices  of  one  of  the  societies  already  mentioned. 

Life  in  Private  Lodgings. 

(3.)  I  am  able  in  proof  of  the  bad  tendencies  of  independent  life  at 
private  lodgings  to  adduce  evidence  of  far  more  weight  than  any  of  mine 
could  possibly  be ;  but  I  may  properly  draw  upon  the  information 
acquired  by  myself  for  the  consoling  fact  that  these  bad  tendencies  are 
fully  recognised  by  those  whom,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  they 
chiefly  concern.  So  far,  all  my  experience  has  pointed  to  the  same 
conclusion.  As  has  been  shown  above,  employers  give  the  best  proof  of 
their  opinion  by  providing  board  and  lodging  on  their  own  premises,  and 
often  at  great  cost,  for  those  of  their  hands  who  are  of  most  value  to 
them.  The  mother  of  a  girl  seeking  work  in  London  has  nothing  so 
much  at  heart  as  that  her  daughter  should  be  spared  having  to  shift  for 
herself  as  regards  lodging.  While  the  girls  themselves  who  have  gone, 
or  are  going,  through  the  ordeal  of  an  independent  life,  one  and  aU 
bewail  its  dulness  and  loneliness.  They  could  also,  no  doubt,  if  they 
would,  tell  of  its  temptations. 

Here  is  some  of  the  evidence  above  mentioned.  It  is  in  the  form 
of  a  mem.  from  the  Bev.  Canon  Teignmouth  Shore,  than  whom 
nobody  can  possibly  speak  with  higher  authority.  It  covers  the  whole 
ground,  dealing  with  the  evil  and  suggesting  the  remedy  : — 

*^  I  have  had  many  opportunities  in  connection  with  mission  and 
penitentiary  work  of  ascertaining  some  of  the  causes  which  most 
directly  lead  girls  of  the  shop-girl  class  to  enter  on  an  immoral  cour83  of 
life ;  and  I  should  say  decidedly  that  the  utter  loneliness  of  the  life^ 
which  many  of  them  have  to  lead  who  have  no  friends  in  London  is  a 
most  constant  cause  of  girls  drifting  to  ruin.  GHirls  who  do  not  reside  in 
the  houses  where  they  are  employed  in  the  daytime,  and  this  is  the  case 
generally  where  only  two  or  three  hands  are  kept,  leave  the  shop  as  a 
rule,  about  7  or  8  p.m. ;  such  girls  can  only  afford  to  have  one  small  and 
poorly  furnished  room  as  a  lodging.  Here,  with  bad  light,  no  fire,^ 
sometimes  even  in  cold  weather,  and  no  companion  to  speak  to,  the 
loneliness  becomes  intolerable.  Under  such  circumstances  the  girl  is 
tempted  to  find  in  the  company  of  the  first  chance  acquaintance  that 
respite  from  absolute  solitude  for  which  she  longs. 

"  The  one  great  remedy  is  to  supply  houses  of  residence  for  these 
girls,  where  the  regulations  will  not  be  so  strict  or  irksome  as  to  prove 
deterrent,  while  they  are  administered  with  that  thoughtful  wisdom 
which  will  make  them  an  effective  safeguard.  The  comforts  of  home 
life  and  pleasant  sov;Iety  of  an  evening  which  can  be  procured  by  having 
to  each  such  house  a  common  drawing  room  and  dining  room,  bright, 
cheerful,  well  furnished,  supplied  with  books,  magazines,  and  a  piano, 
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will  prove  the  very  best  inducement  to  girls  to  remain  at  home  in  the 
evenmg,  and  so  preserve  them  in  many  eases  from  the  dangers  which 
beset  them  in  the  streets. 

"  My  own  congregation  at  Berkeley  Chapel,  Mayfair,  during  the 
many  years  while  I  was  incumbent  up  to  March  1891,  supported  two 
such  houses,  which  afforded  accommodation  for  60  girls,  and  were 
nearly  always  full.  The  girls'  payments  for  lodgings  covered  the  cost 
for  sleeping  and  all  its  contingent  expenses.  We  had  to  supplement 
this  each  year  by  a  sum  which  represented  the  rent  of  the  drawing-room 
and  dining-room  and  the  cost  of  superintendence. 

"  One  case  out  of  many  similar  ones  which  have  come  under  my 
notice  will  illustrate  what  I  have  above  expressed.  A  girl,  S.  A.,  well 
brought  up  in  the  country,  obtained  employment  at  a  milliner's  in 
London.  She  took  a  lodging  near  her  place  of  business.  She  assured 
me  that  after  her  day's  toil  a  quiet  evening  at  home  would  have  been 
more  enjoyable  than  any  place  of  amusement,  but  she  said  that  after  the 
family  life  she  had  led,  the  utter  misery  of  living  alone,  with  no  one  t6 
speak  to,  became  so  intolerable  that  she  thought  she  would  go  out  of 
her  mind.     She  therefore  often    took    a  walk   of  an   evening  alone. 

*  It  was  something,'  she  said,  *  to  see  others  happy,  and  to  hear  them 

*  talking  to  each  other.'  One  evening  an  elderly  gentlemen  spoke  to 
her,  saying  he  mistook  her  for  somebody  else.  He  spoke  kindly,  and 
she  was  so  pleased  to  get  someone  to  talk  to  that  they  walked  on 
together.  This  was  the  first  interview,  but  not  the  last.  When  I  met 
the  girl,  she  had  been  ruined ;  loneliness  had  caused  her  to  be  in  the 
ivay  of  temptation. 

"  This  is  only  a  sample  of  very  many  cases  which  I  have  known  of 
girls  drifting  to  destruction  in  the  terrible  streets  of  London." 

In  the  above.  Canon  Shore  attributes  no  special  evil  influences  to 
the  lodging  itself.  Loneliness  alone  was  the  origin  of  the  evil.  But 
there  are  too  many  lodgings  in  some  of  the  districts  of  London  where 
the  moral  atmosphere  is  nothing  short  of  pestilential.  What  theae  may 
be  like  I  will  show  by  an  extract  from  another  letter,  from  a  clergyman 
well  known  for  his  benevolent  exertions. 

^*  I   give  you  a  case  that  recently  occurred.     It  is  an  illustration 

of  many  others.     Two  sisters,  workgirls,  lodged  at  Mrs. ^'s  houae 

in  this  parish.  The  one  had  a  child,  went  into  the  workhouse,  and,  I 
Jbelieve,  ha^  died.  The  other,  younger  sister,  still  linng  in  the  same 
lodgings,  has  either  fallen  or  is  on  the  verge  of  it.  Tlw5  woman  who 
keeps  the  lodging-house  and  her  daughter  have  both  had  illegitimate 
children,  though  in  the  latter  instance  tfae  father  has  since  married  the 
girl.     Several  other  workgirls  live  in  the  same  house." 

Conclusion. 
Having  now  dealt  with  the  three  classes  into  which  I  divide  the 
workgirls,  viz.,  those  who  live  under  the  roof  of  their  employers,  those 
who  live  in  "  homes "  or  boarding-houses  specially  designed  for  their 
reception,  and  those  who  live  independently  in  private  lodgings,  I  think 
I  shall  best  conclude  with  a  few  words  about  the  considerations  which 
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sihoiild  govern  our  efforts  to  get  the  homes  occupied  in  preference  to  private 
lodgings,  for  as  regards  lodging  with  the  employers  the  choice  is  not 
with  thQ  girls.  And  we  must  remember  that  a  preference  for  the  **  homes  " 
on  the  part  of  the  girls  is  not  at  all  a  matter  of  course.  Many  beds  are 
often  empty,  and  some  lady  superintendents  complain  that  applicants  for 
them  are  slow  to  present  themselves. 

I  think  the  solution  of  this  difficulty  is  to  be  found  by  bearing  in 
mind  that  we  cannot  force  girls  into  these  establishments.     Were  we 
^ble  to  do  so  in  the  same  way  that  one  sends  a  child  to  school,  much 
might  be  possibly  said  in  favour  of  a  strict,  even  if  distasteful,  regimen  ; 
and  the  lapse  of  time  might  be  relied  upon  for  reconciling  inmates  to  a 
system  which  is  intended  for  their  good.     But  we  cannot  force  them. 
So  there  is  but  one  alternative  left,  and  that  is  to  attract  them.     With 
this  object  in  view  the  prospective  life  of  the  "  home  "  should  be  shown 
to  them  in  as  pleasant  a  light  as  possible ;  its  rules  should  be  of  the 
simplest,  and  all  needless  formalities  should  be  dispensed  with.     On  this 
bead,  I  will  quote  a  lady  whose  house  is  always  full.     She  says,  "  the 
"**  more  experience  I  have,  the  more  sure  I  feel  that  the  fewer  the  rules, 
*"  and  the  simpler  they  are,  the  better."    I  may  also  here  speak  from  some 
little  knowledge  of  my  own.     The  stock  objections  which  have  been 
opposed  to  my  recommendations  of  "  home "  life  have  had  for  their 
gist  the  conviction  that  the  daily  routine  was  monotonous  and  narrow, 
«ind  that  the  restrictions  were  irksome.     An  erroneous  conviction  no 
•doubt ;  but  still,  there  it  was.     It  kept,  and  still  keeps,  inmates  away ; 
and  it  has  to  be  taken  into  account  if  the  "  homes  "  are  to  succeed  as 
we  would  have  them  succeed. 

Even  the  name  "home,"  appropriate  though  it  be,  seems  associated 
in  the  minds  of  many  of  the  girh  with  some  improving  or  even  peniten- 
tial system.  Entrance  into  a  "home,"  some  of  them  fancy,  implies 
some  antecedent  fault  of  omission  or  commission  on  their  part,  which 
renders  them  fit  subjects  for  reformation,  and  this  idea  naturally  enough 
they  cannot  bear.  For  what  is  a  country  girl's  motive  in  coming  up  to 
London  to  look  for  work  ?  I  say  a  country  girl,  because  it  is  to  such 
an  one  that  the  need  of  lodging  is  most  likely  to  present  itself.  Is  her 
prominent  desire  to  be  improved  or  reformed  ?  Not  in  the  least.  She 
comes  up  that  she  may  earn  her  living  where  she  conceives  that  her 
chances  will  be  best,  and  where  she  will  have  exchanged  the  hum-drum 
life  of  the  country  or  country  town  for  the  larger  atmosphere  of  the 
great  city.  She  does  not  at  the  outset  understand  the  trials  and 
temptations  of  the  solitary  lodging.  Even  if  she  does  know  of  the 
existence  of  such  places  as  the  "  homes,"  her  notion  of  them  is  such  as 
I  have  suggested,  while  in  the  lodging  she  sees,  at  all  events,  freedom. 
Before  she  has  time  to  learn  better  the  mischief  may  have  l)een  done. 

Let  then,  as  a  first  condition  of  success,  the  houses  of  residence  be 
made  as  attractive  as  is  consistent  with  the  girl's  calling  in  life,  and  with 
the  maintenance  of  a  well-ordered  household.  Let  it  be  remembered 
that  the  large  majority  of  inmates  will  be  of  an  age  when  amusement 
and  excitement  of  some  sort  is  almost  indispensable,  and  that  if  they  do 
not  get  these  under  the  healthy  influences  of  the  "  home,"  they  will  go 
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out  thence,  and  get  them  elsewhere.  How  far  you  may  safely  venture 
in  this  direction  is  for  the  decision  of  those  experienced  persons  who 
manage  the  several  establishments ;  but  assuredly  the  direction  itself  is 
the  right  one. 

And  in  the  second  place,  more  publicity  is  wanted,  I  have  dwell 
on  the  unfair  prejudice  against  the  "  homes "  entertained  by  some  of 
those  who  should  be  the  very  persons  to  reap  their  advantages ;  but  I 
believe  a  large  number  of  female  workers  know  nothing  of  them  at  all. 
Here,  perhaps.  Her  Majesty's  Inspectors  of  Factories  might  lend  a  helping 
hand  without  impropriety.  Their  ordinary  visits  to  factories  and  work- 
shops, involving  as  they  do,  conversations  with  employers,  with  man^^ers, 
and  with  work-people,  give  them  exceptional  opportunities  of  mentioning 
and  recommending  such  institutions  as  those  of  which  I  write.  Nor  do 
I  think  that  in  so  doing  they  would  be  thought  officious.  Employers  do 
not  take  in  bad  part  suggestions  which  seem  to  be  prompted  by  the 
circumstances  of  an  official's  own  proper  work ;  nor  would  inspectors  be 
worth  their  salt  if  they  always  confined  their  suggestions  to  those  things 
which  they  have  actual  power  to  enforce. 


Berioht  tiber  die  eozialstatistische  Ansbente  der 
Arbeiterversiohening. 

VON 

Dr.  Georg  VON  Mayr,  Munchen.* 

-  ■■       ♦■>■» 

Im  Jahre  1887  habe  ich  fiir  den  IV.  demographischen  Congress  in 
Wien  einen  Berichtf  erstattet  iiber  die  "  Grundlagen  fiir  die  Statistik 
"  der  Verhaltnisse  der  industriellen  Arbeiter  mit  besonderer  Benicksich- 
**  tigung  der  beim  Hilfskassenwesen  getroffenen  Einrichtungen."  Ausser 
einer  allgemeinen  tTberschau  der  Quellen  der  Sozialstatistik  habe  ich 
dabei  namentlich  auf  das  reiche  Material  hingewiesen,  welches  die 
damals  in  Deutschland  schon  seit  einiger  Zeit  eingerichtete,  in  Osterreich 
in  der  Einfiihrung  begriffene  allgemeine  obligatorische  Zwangsver- 
sicherung  der  Arbeiter  gegen  Krankheit  und  Unfalle  gewahrt. 

In  sachlicher  Cbereinstimmung  mit  meinen  Vorschlagen  beschloss 
der  demographische  Congress  (V.  Section  des  VI.  internationalen 
Congresses  fiir  Hygiene  und  Demographic)  Folgendes  : 

1.  Der  IV.  demographische  Congress  erachtet  es  fiir  angemessen, 
dass  die  Entwicklung  der  Statistik  der  Arbeiterversicherung 
zunachst  den  einzelnen  Staatsverwaltungen  iiberlassen  and 
von  Aufstellung  eines  internationalen  Programmes  der  demo- 
graphischen Anforderungen  an  diese  Statistik  zur  Zeit  abgesehen 
werde. 


*  NuDmebr  in  Strassburg. 
t  Congress-Schriften,  Heft  No  XXIV.    Wien,  1887. 
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2.  Der    Congress    bestellt  in   der    Person    des   Herrn   v.   Mayr, 

Strassburg,  einen  Referenten,  welcher  beauftragt  ist,  die 
Einricbtungen  der  Arbeiterversicberung  und  insbesondere  die 
Gestaltung  des  dabei  im  Rohen  und  in  der  Verarbeitung 
anfallenden  demograpbischen  Materials  an  Massenbeobocb- 
tungen  international  zu  studiren  und  das  Ergebniss  seiner 
Studien  zur  Kenntniss  des  nacbsten  demograpbiseben  Con- 
gresses zu  bringen. 
Auf  Antrag  des  Herrn    von   Inama-Sternegg,    Prasidenten    der 

k.   k.    statistiscben  Centndcommission    in    Wien,    wurde    dazu  weiter 

necb  bescblossen : 

3.  Der  Congress  eracbtet  es  filr  geboten,  dass  jede  die  Organisa- 

tion des  Hilfskassenwesens  begriindende  Gesetzgebung  aucb 
Bestimmungen  iiber  die  Gewinnung  und  Sammlung  des 
bezu^licben  Materials  aufstelle  und  eine  einbeitliche  amtlicbe 
Aufarbeitung  dieses  arbeitsstatistiscben  Materials  erfolge. 
Anderweitige  Arbeiten  baben  es  mir  leider  nicbt  moglicb  gemaebt 
in  dem  Umfange,  wie  icb  es  nacb  dem  ebrenvollen  Auftrage  des 
Congresses  gesollt  und  aucb  personlicb  gewoUt  batte,  die  in  Frage 
stebenden  Studien  zu  betreiben.  Docb  darf  icb  wobl  immerbin,  wenn 
es  sicb  dabei  aucb  nur  um  eine  bescbeidene  Leistung  bandelt,  auf  die 
eingehende  Analyse  der  Bedeutung  der  deutscben  Kranken-  und  Unfall- 
versicberung  Bezug  nebmen,  welcbe  in  zwei  dieser  Frage  von  mir 
gewidmeten  Untersucbungen  entbalten  ist.  Diese  Untersucbungen  sind 
im  erfiten  Bande  des  Arcbivs  fiir  soziale  Gesetzgebung  und  Statistik 
(1888)  unter  der  Bezeicbnung  "  Arbeitenersicberung  und  Sozial- 
statistik  "  und  in  erweiterter  Form  im  Bulletin  de  Tlnstitut  international 
de  Statistique  (1889)  unter  der  Bezeicbnung  **  Die  Quellen  der  Sozial- 
"  «tatistik  mit  besonderer  Rucksicbt  auf  die  Einricbtungen  der  Arbeiter- 
'*  versicberung  "  entbalten.  Eine  wicbtige  Erganzung  zu  diesen  Studien 
bildet  fiir  die  Kranken-  und  Unfallversicherungsstatistik  in  Osterreicb, 
wo  man  zuerst  dem  deutscben  Beispiele  der  Offentlicb-recbtlicben 
Zwangsversicberung  der  Arbeiter  folgte,  die  Arbeit  von  Dr.  Ertl, 
■**  Soziale  Versicberung  und  Statistik  in  Osterreicb,"  im  dritten  Band 
(1890)  des  Arcbivs  fiir  soziale  Gesetzgebung  und  Statistik  (Tiibingen, 
Laupp'scbe  Bucbbandlung). 

Icb  babe  meinen  Auftrag  stets  so  aufgefasst,  dass  dabei  in  erster 
Linie  die  sozialstatistiscbe  Bedeutung  der  offentlich-rechtlichen  Arbeiter- 
versicberung,  wie  solcbe  zuerst  in  Deutscbland  eingefiihrt  worden  ist,  in 
Betracbt  komme.  In  der  That  ist  es  aucb  diese  Form  der  Arbeiter- 
versicberung, welcbe  am  meisten  die  Moglicbkeit  umfassender  und 
gleicbartiger  sozialstatistiscber  Ausbeute  bietet,  weil  der  staatlicbe 
Versicberungszwang  die  gleiebmassige  Erfassung  der  gesammten  diesem 
Zwang  unterworfenen  Arbeitermassen  durch  die  Versicherungsverwaltung 
und  deren  Statistik  sicliert.  So  gewiss  es  ist,  dass  das  von  Deutscbland 
gegebene  Beispiel  in  einer  Reibe  von  Landem  Naebabmung  finden  wird, 
wie  tbeils  scbon  eingefiibrte,  tbeils  zur  Einfubrung  in  Aussicbt 
genommene  Yersicberungsgesetze  verscbiedener  Lander  erseben  lassen, 
so  ist  docb  andererseits  nicbt  zu  bezweifelp,  dass  in  einer  Reibe  anderer 
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Llinder,  wenn  auch  nicht  jetles  Eingreifen  des  Staats  zu  Ghinsten  der 
Arbeiterversichening,  so  doch  der  staatliche  Zwang  zu  solcber  entschie- 
denen  Widerstand  fiDden  wird.  Es  w&re  desshalb  fiir  intemationale 
Studien  nicht  richtig  nur  die  offentlich-rechUiche  Zwangsversichenmg 
in  Benieksiehtigung  zu  Ziehen.  Wenn  desshalb  auch  im  Folgenden, 
entsprechend  den  Erorterungen  auf  dem  Wiener  demographischen  Con* 
gress,  welche  Anlass  zu  dem  mir  ertheilten  Auftrag  gegeben  haben, 
in  der  Hauptsache  auf  die  Verhaltnisse  des  offentlich-rechtlichen 
Versicheningswesens  Bezug  genommen  wird,  so  soil  doch  auch  welter 
in  eineui  Anhange  kurz  der  freien  Arbeiterversicherung  aller  Art 
gedacht  werden,  moge  solche  in  einem  gegebenen  Lande  ausschliesslich^ 
mit  oder  ohne  Betheiligung  staatlich  geleiteter  Yersicherungsanstalten, 
Oder  neben  der  Offentlich-rechtlich  geordneten  Arbeiterversicherung, 
fur  die  in  solche  nicht  einbezogenen  Versicherungszwecke  bestehen. 

I.  Offentlich-rechtliche  Arbeiterversicherung. 

In  den  oben  erwahnten  Studien  ilber  die  Statistik  der  deutschen 
und  ttsterreichischen  Arbeiterversicherung  ist  eine  ziemliche  Fulle  von 
Detailvorschlagen  zur  Ausgestaltung  dieser  Statistik  enthalten.  Ich 
fitehe  nun  zwar  heute,  nachdem  in  Deutschland  und  Osterreich  die 
Offentlich-rechtliche  Kranken-  und  Unfallversdcherung  seit  einiger  2Jeit  in 
Wirksamkeit  ist,  nicht  mehr  auf  dem  Standpunkte  meiner  Vorschlage 
von  1887,  welche  rein  dilatorischer  Natur  waren  und  die  G^staltung  der 
sozialstatistischen  Ausbeute  aus  dem  ofFentlichen  Versicherungswesen 
ohne  Ertheilung  eiues  Bathes  zur  Sache  ganz  und  gar  der  Aufiassung 
der  einzelnen  Staatsverwaltungen  uberlassen  woUten.  Ich  meine,  das 
allgemeine  Uber  die  engeren  Kreise  der  Staatsverwaltung  hinaus 
gehende  Interesse  an  einer  guten  Ausgestaltung  der  Sozialstatistik  ist 
ein  so  bedeutendes,  dass  die  berechtigte  Vertretung  der  offentlichen 
sachverstandigen  Meinung  in  diesen  Dingen,  zu  welcher  auch  der 
demographische  Congress  gehort,  ebenso  befugt  wie  verpflichtet  ist, 
dariiber  sich  zu  aussem  was  an  sozialstatistischen  Hauptergebnissen 
fuglich  erwartet  werden  darf,  nachdem  der  entscheidende  Hauptschritt, 
das  zwangsweise  Eingreifen  des  Staates  zur  Vermittlung  der  Versichc- 
rung,  einmal  geschehen  und  damit  die  Erfassung  zahlreicher  sozial- 
statistisch  bedeutsamer  Thatsaehen  derart  sichergestellt  ist,  dass  die 
richtige  sozialstatistische  Ausbeute  nur  davon  abhangt,  welche  Form 
dieser  Erfassung  gegeben  und  wie  die  Technik  der  weiteren  statistisch- 
technischen  Ausnutznng  der  erfassten  Thatsaehen  eingerichtet  wird. 

Gleichwohl  aber  erachte  ich  es  auch  heute  noch  nicht  fur  angezeigt, 
dem  demographischen  Congress  ein  in  alle  Einzelheiten  eingehendes 
Programm  fur  eine  intemationale  Statistik  der  offentlich-rechtlichen 
Arbeiterversicherung  vorzulegen.  In  zwei  Beziehungen  glaube  ich  mir 
vielmehr  BeschriUikung  auf^rlegen  zu  soUen.  Als  0bergang  zu  der 
Reserve,  welche  sich  der  Wiener  demographische  Congress  auferlegt 
hatte,  zu  einem  thatkrftftigeren  Yorgehen,  scheint  es  mir  zunfichst 
angezeigt,  von  weitgehenden  Detailvorschlftgen  abzusehen,  und  nur 
einige  wenige,  dafdr  aber   um  so  bedeutungsvollere    Zielpunkte    ta 
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bezeichnen,  welche  als  sozialstatistische  Friicbte  der  Arbeiterversicherung 
international  in  Aussieht  zu  nehmen  sind.  Auch  hiebei  wird  man  noch 
im  Auge  zu  behalten  baben,  dass  es  sieb  um  Ziele  eines  Strebens 
bandelt,  von  dem  niebt  zu  erwarten  ist,  dass  es  sofort  und  allentbalben 
die  Yorbandenen  niebt  unbedeutenden  Hindernisse  seiner  Durcbfiibrung 
zu  iiberwinden  im  Stande  sein  werde. 

Eine  zweite  Beschrankung  scbeint  mir  dabin  angezeigt,  dass  niebt 
das  gesammte  Oebiet  der  offentlicb-recbtlicben  Arbeiterversicberung, 
sondem  nur  jenes  der  Kranken*  und  Unfallversieberung  ins  Auge 
gefasst  wird.  Niebt  beriicksicbtigt  wird  dessbalb  insbesondere  die 
OffentHcb-recbtlicbe,  zwangsweise  geregelte  Invaliditfits-  und  Alters- 
versicherung,  welcbe  bisber  iiberbaupt  nur  in  Deutscbland  und  aucb  da 
zu  kurze  Zeit  in  Wirksamkeit  ist,  als  dass  iiber  das  Maass  der  sozial- 
statistiscben  Anforderungen,  welcbe — zumal  bei  deren  eigenartiger 
Organisation'— an  dieselbe  gestellt  werden  diirfen,  jetzt  scbon  ein 
zuverlassiges  nationales^  gescbweige  intemationales  Ansinnen  gestellt 
werden  kOnnte.  In  dem  Augenblieke,  in  welcbem  die  Verwaltung  in 
emsiger  zielbewusster  Tbatigkeit  grosse  Kraftsanstrengungen  maebt,  um 
das  grossartige  RSderwerk  der  Invaliditats-  und  Altersversicberung  in 
Gtang  zu  bringen  und  zu  erbalten,  wiirde  sie  nocb  zu  wenig  geneigt  sein, 
weiteren  Miibewaltungen,  wie  sie  die  sozialstatfstiscben  Plane  natur- 
gem&ss  mit  sieb  bringen,  sieb  sjmpatbiscb  zu  erweisen. 

Der  innere  Grund,  wamm  gerade  das  offentlicb-recbtlicbe  Versicbe- 
rungswesen  in  eminentem  Sinne  Quell  der  Sozialstatistik  ist,  liegt  darin, 
dass  die  offentlicb-recbtlicbe  Regelung  fttr  alle  Betbeiligten  die  Notb- 
wendigkeit  und  die  Pflicbt  der  Klarlegung  der  fur  die  Versicberungs- 
verwaltung  massgebenden  Tbatsacben  scbafft.  Diese  Tbatsacben 
aber  sind  zugleicb  fiir  die  Sozialstatistik  von  bober  Bedeutung. 
Indem  der  Staatssozialismus  des  Versicberungszwangs  diese  Tbatsacben 
zielbewusst  und  standig  klar  legt,  tnlgt  er  in  das  vorber  im  Halbdunkel 
^er  Unklarbeit,  wenn  niebt  im  Dunkel  vollen  Gebeimnisses,  gelegene 
Gesammigebiet  der  produktiven  Tb&tigkeit  ein  Moment  erbttbter 
Publicitat,  welcbes  niebt  nur  dem  sozialpolitiscben  Programm  der 
Arbeitermassen  genebm,  sondem  aucb — wie  nun  einmal  die  Stellun^ 
von  Kapital  und  Arbeit  geworden  ist — scbliesslicb  aucb  im  Interesse  der 
Arbeitnebmer  gelegen  ist,  unabb&ngig  bievon  aber — und  diess  iet  es 
was  uns  zunlUsbst  bier  interessirt— der  sozialstatistiscben  Tbatsacbenfest- 
fitellung  in  bobem  Grade  giinstig  ist. 

Wenn  wir  die  Hauptpunkte  festlegen  wollen,  beziiglicb  deren  eine 
sozialstatistiscbe  Ausbeutung  des  offentlicb-recbtlicben  Versicberungs- 
wesens  geboten  ist,  so  mussen  wir  unterscheiden  (1)  die  sozialstatistisch 
bedeutsamen  Nacbweise,  welcbe  sieb  direht  aus  einer  woblgeordneten 
Bucbfiibrung  liber  die  fraglicben  Versicberungsanstalten  ergeben,  (2)  jene 
Nacbweise,  zu  deren  Sammlung  die  Versicberungsverwaltung  nacb  ibrer 
beaonderen  Einricbtung  indirekt  Anlass  gibt. 

I.  Es  moge  gestattet  sein,  zun&obst  kurz  den  Inbalt  der  international 
jw^oscbenswertben  Hauptpunkte  dieser  Nacbweisungen  anzuf  libren,  nnd 
flann  der  Methode  der  Gewinnung  dieser  Nacbweise  einige  Worte  ztt 
widmen. 
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A.  INHALT  DER  ZU  BEFCRWORTEXDEN  NACHWEISE. 

A.   DiREKT  ERZIELBARE  DEMOGRAPHISCHE  AUFSCHLI'SSE,  DEREX 
GeWINNUNG  ALLGEMEIN  WUNSCHENSWERTH  1ST. 

1.  Krankenversicherung, 

Die  Morbiditatsstatistik  hat  einen  berechtigien  Anspnich  darauf, 
(lass  das  Massenmaterial,  welches  bei  der  Versicheningsverwaltung 
anfallt,  ihr  nutzbar  gemacht  werde.  Damit  richtige  Vergleichungen 
crmoglicht  werden,  ist  dafiir  zu  sorgen,  dass  die  personlichen  Vexhalt- 
nisse  der  Versicherten  iiberhaupt,  und  derjenigen,  fur  welche  die 
Versicherung  fallig  geworden  ist,  in  volliger  tJbereinstimmung  dargel^ 
werden.  Auch  ist  der  correcten  Ermittlung  des  zu  Vergleichungszwecken 
besonders  wichtigen  Standes  an  VerMcherten  die  mit  den  Bucksichten 
auf  die  Belllstigung  der  Versicheningsverwaltung  zu  vereinbarende 
grosstmogliche  Aufmerksamkeit  zuzuwendcn.  Die  Vorschlage,  welche 
ich  mir  hienach  in  Betreff  der  Krankenversicherung  gestatte,  sind 
f olgende : 

a.  Es  ist  erwunscht,  dass  sowohl  der  Gesammtstand  der  Ver- 
sicherten wie  die  Zahl  derjenigen,  deren  Yersicherungsanspruch  fallig 
geworden  ist  {Erkranite^  Gestorbene),  unterachieden  werden,  nicht  nur 
nach  dem  Geschlecht,  sondem  auch  innerhalb  beider  Geschlechter  nach 
(a)  Alter,  (6)  Oivilstand,  (c)  Beruf,  mit  moglichst  weitgehender 
Gliederung  im  Einzelneir.  Erwiinscht  ist  ferner  eine  Unt^rscheidung 
nach  der  Beschaftigungsart  (Arbeitsrangstellung)  fur  diejenigen,  deren 
Versicherungsanspruch  fallig  geworden  ist,  soweit  es  durchfiihrbar  ist^ 
auch  fiir  den  Gesammtstand  der  Versicherten. 

Soweit  ein  so  weitgehendes  Programm  auf  Schwierigkeiten  stosst, 
erscheint  mindestens  die  Combination  von  Geschlecht  und  einigen  Haupt* 
Alters-  und  Beruf sgruppen  geboten. 

Allgemein  erwiinscht  ist,  dass  Eintritte  und  Austritte  aller  Art 
sorgfaltig  beriicksichtigt  werden  und  dass  in  erster  Linie  der  mathe- 
matisch  correcte  Durchschnittsstand  an  Versicherten  fiir  das  Bechnungs- 
jahr  ermittelt  wird  ;  soweit  solches  nicht  moglich  ist,  kann  eine  Durch- 
schnittsberechnung  aus  dem  Versicherungsstand  am  Monats-  (besser 
Halbmonats-)  Anfang  Platz  greifen. 

p.  Die  Statistik  der  Erkrankungen  soil  die  Arten  der  Krankheiten 
unterscheiden  mit  Darlegung  fiir  einige  Haupt-Altersgruppen ;  mit 
Beriieksichtigung  der  Zeit  des  Krankheitseintritts  und  der  Dauer  der 
Erkrankung. 

Erwiinscht  ist  ferner,  dass  mindestens  bei  den  hauptsachlich  ins 
Gewicht  fallenden  Krankheiten  eine  Unterscheidung  nach  Beruf sgnippen 
der  Erkrankten  gegeben  wird. 

2.  Unfallversicherung. 

a.  Es  ist  erwiinscht,  dass  fiir  die  Versicherten  wie  fur  die  von 
Unfdllen  Betroffenen  dieselben  Personalnachweisungen  geliefert  werden 
wie  sie  oben  unter  1.  a.  beziiglich  der  Krankenversicherung  formulirt 
sind. 
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j9.  Die  Statistik  der  Unfdlle-^*  h.  derjenigen  Unfalle,  welche  als 
entschadigungspflichtig  erscheinen  —  ist  fortlaufend  in  eingehender 
Glied^nng  aufzustellen ;  sie  soil  ausser  den  zu  2.  a.  erw&hnten 
Personalnachweifien  enthalten  an  sachlichen  Nachweisen :  1.  die 
Verletzungen  nacb  ihrer  Schwere  und  ihren  Folgen;  2.  die  Art  der 
Verletzungen  und  verletzte  Korpertheile ;  3.  die  Zeit  des  Unfalleintritts ; 
4.  die  Betriebseinriehtungen  und  Vorgange,  bei  welcben  sicb  die  Unfalle. 
ereigneten ;  5.  die  mutbmasslicben  Ursachen  der  Unfalle. 

Bezuglich  der  statistischen  Zusammenstellung  des  hiedurcb  zu 
gewinnenden  Urmaterials  ist  ^*wunscbt,  dass  namentlicb  die  Haupt- 
gruppen  der  verscbiedenen  Betriebsarten  und  die  Grossengruppen  der 
Betriebe  auseinander  gebalten  werden. 

B.   InDIBEKT  ANFALLENDE   SOZIALSTATIStlSCHE   NaCHWEISE. 

Es  liegt  im  Wesen  der  Offentlich-rechtlieben  Arbeiten-ersicherung, 
dass  dieselbe  bei  Bemessung  der  Versicherungsbeitrage  mebi:  oder 
minder  eingebend  eine  Bezugnahme  auf  die  Lobnverbaltnisse  entbalt. 
Namentlicb  da,  wo  es  darauf  ankommt,  die  Leistungen  der  Arbeitgeber 
proportional  dem  Kisico  zu  gestalten,  welebes  bei  den  einzehien 
Betrieben  obwaltet,  liegt  es  in  der  Natur  der  Sache,  dass  die  Versicbe- 
rungsgesetzgebung  an  den  Aufwand  der  Unternehmer  f  iir  Lohnzablung 
ankniipft  und  diesen  G^esammtauf wand  oder  gewisse  dureb  das  G^setz 
nUber  bezeiehnete  Bestandtbeile  desselben  zur  Grundlage  der  Bemessung 
der  Unternebmerbeitrage  wablt.  Hiedurcb  ist  zwar  nicht  direkt,  wobl 
aber  indirekt  die  f  ftr  die  Zwecke  der  Versicberungsverwaltung  gescbaffene 
bescbrankte  Publicitat  des  Aufwands  der  Unternebmer  fur  Lobne 
geschaffen.  Die  Ingerenz  der  Staatsverwaltung,  welche  hiedurcb  nicfat 
zu  Gunsten  statistischer  Neugierde,  sondem  f  iir  einen  ganz  bestimmten 
Verwaltungszweck  gescbafEen  ist,  ermOglicht  es,  an  die  Erreichung 
dieses  Verwaltungszweckes  gleichzeitig  die  sozialpolitiscb  so  bedeutsame 
Erzielung  einer  allgemeinen  Lobnstatistik  unter  den  giinstigen  Yor- 
bedingungen  anzuscbliessen,  welche  im  Allgemeinen  iiberall  da  gegeben 
;»ind,  wo  eine  statistiscbe  Ermittlung  nicht  als  primarer  Selbstzweck  der 
Yerwaltung,  sondem  als  sekundarer  Zweck  neben  einem  primaren 
anderweitigen  Verwaltungszweck  auftritt.* 

Um  die  durch  die  Bezugnahme  der  Versicherungsgesetzgebung  auf 
die  Lohnverhaltnisse  angebahnte  materielle  Verwaltungs-Publicitat  der 
Jiohnzahlungen  zu  einer  auch  fur  die  Lobnstatistik  brauchbaren 
Grundlage  umzugestalten,  ist  der  formelle  Ausdruck  dieser  Verwaltungs- 
Publicitat  dahin  erforderlich,  dass  die  Verpflichtung  der  Unternebmer 
zur  Aufstellung  voUstandiger,  nicht  bloss  summarischer,  sondem  die 
individuellen  Lohnzahlungen  enthaltenden  Lohnzahlungslisten,  und  zur 
iBinreichung  dieser  Listen  an  die  Verwaltungsbehorden  festgestellt 
wirden ;  eine  Verpflichtung,  deren  Grundlagen  in  der  geltendeil 
deutschen  und  osterreichischen  Unfallversicherungsgesetzgebung  bereits 
geschaffen  sind. 

*  Das  N&here  hierftbcr  in  meinem  Artikel :  "  Statistik  und  Ver^r altung  "  in 
dem  Ton  mir  heransgegebenen  Allgemeinen  Statistischen  Arcbiv,  Band  1,  1890 
S,  83  Q.  ff.  (Tabingen,  Lanpp'sehe  Buchhandlang). 
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Es  liegt  in  der  Natur  der  Sache  begriindet,  dass  die  offentlich- 
lechtliche  Arbeiterversicherung,  insoweit  sie  Leistungen  von  den 
Arbeitgebern  und  Arbeitnehmem  veiiangt,  in  irgend  einer  Weise  an  das 
Maass  der  Lohnzahlung  oder  des  Lohnempfangs  ankniipft.  Namentlich 
dann,  wenn  irgendwie  den  Arbeitgebern  allein  die  Beitragspflicht  obli^ty 
ist  es  sebr  begreiflich,  dass  zur  Bemessung  der  verbMtnissmasBigen 
Beitragspflicht  der  einzelnen  Unternehmer  anf  deren  Lobnzahlangen 
— sei  es  dea  Gesammtbetrag  oder  gewisse  ^' anrecbnuugsf fihige '' 
Bestandtheile  desselben — Bezug  genommen  wird.  So  ist  insbesondere 
die  Sache  bei  der  deutschen  und  (^sterreicbischen  Unfallversioheraiig 
geregelt.  Dadurch  ist  die  Mogliehkeit  gegeben,  die  Grundlagen  einer 
allgemeinen  Lohnstatistik  zu  gewinnen.  Hieza  ist  aber  allerdings 
erforderlich,  dass  Vorkehrungen  getroffen  werden,  welehe  fdr  die 
Zwecke  der  Verwaltung  (mit  Einschluss  der  statistischen  Verwahung) 
die  Tolle  Klarlegung  der  Lohnzahlung  an  die  einzelnen  Arbeiter  sicher 
stellen.  Urn  die  Grundlagen  einer  solchen  allgemeineny  die  grossen 
Massen  der  Arbeiter  erschopfenden  Lohnstatistik  zu  gewinnen,  ist  es 
hienach  im  Prinzip  geboten, 

'       dass  die  Unternehmer  verpflichtet  werden,  Lohnzahlungslisten  anf-* 

zustellen    und     einzureiehen,    welehe    unter    entsprechender 

Gruppinmg  der  besehaftigten  Personen  nach  ihrer  St^llung  im 

Betrieb   (Arbeitsrangstellung)   die  Dauer  der  Besch&ftigung 

jedes  Arbeiters  in    einem    gegebenen    Zeitabschnitt    (Rech- 

nungsjahr)  und  den  Betrag  des  demselben  im  Ghinzen  gezahlten 

Lohnes  nachweisen. 

leh  begnilge  mich  mit  dieser  principiellen  Festl^ung  der  statistischen 

'Anfordemng    an   die    Klarlegung    der    Lohnverhftltnisse    seitens    der 

Arbeil^ber,    soweit    eine    solche     gemUss    der     Offentlich-rechtlichen 

Binrichtung  irgend  eines  Zweigs  der  Arbeiterversicherung  geboten  ist. 

Auf  die  besonderen  Bestrebungen,  welehe  sich  in  dieser  Bichtung  iff 

Bezug   auf  Verbessening  des  aus  der  deutschen  Unfallversicherungs- 

Einrichtung  anfallenden   Materiales  auf  dem  jUngst   (Juni   1891)   in 

Mdnchen  abgehaltenen  Verbandstage  der  deutschen  Unfallversicherungs  • 

Berufsgenossenschaften    geltend     gemacht    haben,     behalte    ich    mir 

miindliche  Berichterstattung  vor.* 

Es  ist  auch  nicht  meine  Absicht,  auf  die  Einzelheiten  der  statistiseh" 
technischen  Verarheitung  des  in  Vorschlag  gebrachten  Urmaterials 
n&her  einzugehen  ;  ich  miisste  sonst  die  ganze  Frage  der  Ausgestaltung 
einer  rationellen  Lohnstatistik  erschopfen,  was  ich  nicht  als  n^hstea 
Gegenstand  des  mir  gewordenen  Auftrages  ansehe. 

Ich  habe  nur  zwei  die  Grundfragen  einer  solchen  Lohnstatistik 
beriihrende  Gesichtspunkte  zu  betonen :  (1)  die  Nothwendigkeit  einer 
Jndividualisirung  des  Urmaterials  in  dem  vorbezeichneten  Sinne  in  der 
Art,  dass  fur  jeden  einzelnen  Arbeiter  das  Maass  der  Arbeitsleistung 
und  die  Gegenleistung  an  Lolm  ersichtlich  wird.  Dass  in  jenen  Fallen, 
in  welchen  nicht  Zeitarbeit  und  Stundenlohn,  sondem  Stuckarbeit  und 
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Stiicklohn  in  Frage  ist,  die  exacte  Nachweisung  der  Arbeitsleistnng 
grossere  Scbwierigkeiten  bietet,  braucht  kaum  bervorgehoben  zu 
werden.  Es  wird  in  diesen  Fallen  der  exacte  Nachweis  der  Lobnliste, 
welcher  nur  die  Entlobnung  in  Geld  (event,  auch  im  Geldwertb  von 
Katuralien)  entbUlt,  durcb  eine  besondere  sachverstandige  Enqudte 
scbatzungsweise  beziiglieb  des  muthmassliehen  Maasses  der  Arbeitszeit 
in  alien  jenen  Fallen  zu  ergHnzen  sein,  in  welcben  die  Einricbtung  des 
Betriebs  (insbesondere  bei  der  Haosindustrie)  es  dem  Unternehmer 
unmoglicb  macht,  den  2^itaufwand  des  Arbeitere  nach  Stunden  in  der 
selben  Genauigkeit  anzugeben  wie  seinen  eigenen  G^ldaufwand. 

Zu  bctonen  babe  icb  femer,  (2)  dass  das  Gelingen  der  ganzen 
Lobnstatistik  in  entscheidender  Weise  abhangig  ist  von  der  Einricbtung 
der  Methode^  durcb  welcbe  das  Urmaterial  an  Lobnzahlungslisten 
statistisch-tecbnisch  ausgebeutet  wird.  (Siehe  unten  den  Abschnitt  B.) 
Sind  diese  beiden  Yorbedingungen  erfuUt,  dann  bietet  die  Herstellung 
einer  allgemeinen  zuverlassigeu  Arbeitsstatistik  keine  Scbwierigkeiten 
mebr.  Immerhin  aber  wird  das  Ziel  einer  statistischen  Publicitat  der 
Lobnzablung  in  alien  ihren  Einzelbeiten  niebt  iiberall  sofort  erreicb- 
bar  sein,  und  wird  mancbes  auf  Seite  der  Unternehmer  bestebende 
Vorurtheil  zu  uberwinden  sein.  Aber  aucb  auf  Seite  der  Arbeiter  wird 
man  nicbt  ohne  Weiteres  geneigt  sein,  eine  einseitig  von  Seite  der 
Unternehmer  aufgestellte  Lohnzahlungsnachweisung  als  correct  anzuer- 
kennen.  Es  ist  aber  sozialpolitiscb  durcbaus  erwiinscht,  dass  iiber  die 
Zuverlassigkeit  der  allgemeinen  Lobnstatistik  aucb  in  den  Arbeiter- 
kreisen  keine  Zweifel  bestehen,  und  ware  es  dessbalb  sehr  erwunscht^ 
eine  Einricbtung  zu  treffen,  durcb  welcbe  eine  gewisse  Mitwirkung  der 
Arbeiter  bei  der  Aufstellung  der  Lobnstatistik  ermoglicht  wird. 

Ich  stelle  in  dieser  Beziehung  zur  Erwagung, 

ob  es  sicb  nicbt  empfieblt,  dass  gemischte  Ausschusse  (von  Ver^ 
trauensmannem  der  Arbeitgeber  und  Arbeitnehmer)  eingeset^i 
werden,  welcbe  die  von  den  einzelnen  Untemehmem  auf* 
gestellten  Lohnzablungslisten  probeweise  durcbsehen  und  im 
Falle  der  Beanstandung  mit  den  betreffenden  Unternebmem 
zur  Bebebung  untergelaufener  Febler  ins  Benebmen  treten. 

SoUte  es  fiir  bedenklicb  eracbtet  werden,  in  dieser  Weise  den  aus 
anderen  Untemebmungen,  welcbe  Concurrenten  angeboren  konnen, 
stammenden  Yertrauensmfinnem  Einblick  in  das  Detail  der  Arbeits- 
organisation  und  der  Lohnverbaltnisse  eines  Betriebs  zu  eroffnen,  so 
wlire  zu  erwagen, 

ob  die  Mitwirkung  der  Arbeiterschaft  der  einzelnen  Betriebe  etwa 
dadurcb  zu  erreicben  w&re,  dass  die  Lobnzahlungslisten  einer 
Erorterung  in  den  ftir  die  einzelnen  Betriebe  bestehenden  oder 
zu  diesem  Zwecke  ins  Leben  za  rufenden  Arbeiterausschiissen 
zu  unterstellen,  und  eventuell  nach  Massgabe  dieser  Eror- 
.  terungen,  falls  sioh  dabei  Mangel  •  ergeben,  zu  berichtigen 
waren. 
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B.  METHODE  DER  GEWINNUNa  DER  NACHWEISE. 
Die   statistischen   Nachweisungen  aus  dem  Gebiete  der  primaren 
und  sekundaren  Versicherungsstatistik  konuen  in  befriedigender  Weise 
nur  in  der  Voraussetzimg  gewonnen  werden,  dass 

1.  zur  Sammlung  des   Urmaterials  die  Anwendung  von  Indivi- 

dualzdhlkarten  in  weitestem  Umfange  stattfindet ; 

2.  die  Versicherungsanstalten  selbst  von  der  statistisch-technischen 

Ait^hetUung  dieses  Urmaterials  in  weitestem  Umfange  entlastet 
werden,  und  solehe  centralisirt  von  Staatswegen  stattfindet. 

Ohne  die  Yoraussetzung  einer  solehen  Organisation  der  Statistik 
des  Arbeiterversieherungswesens,  welche  fiir  deren  Durcbf iihrung  von 
entscheidender  Bedeutung  ist,  wiirde  ich  es  nieht  gewagt  haben,  die 
obigen  Vorschlage,  insbesondere  die  Antrage  auf  weitgehendes  Detail 
der  Personalnaehweisungen  fur  Versicherte  und  von  der  Versicherungs- 
verwirklichung  Betroffene  zu  machen.  Ich  erklare  de^sshalb  ausdriiek- 
lieh,  dass  eine  ganz  wesentliche  Reduktion  jener  Anforderungen  erfor- 
derlich  ware,  wenn  nieht  die  hier  bef  urwortete  Organisation  der  Statistik, 
sondern  an  deren  Stelle  eine  decentralisirte  Bearbeitung  derselben  bei 
den  einzebien  Versicherungsanstalten  fiir  zweckentsprechend  eraehtet 
werden  sollte.  Dass  ich  selbst  fiir  den  Fall  der  hier  befiirworteten 
Organisation  fiir  eine  gewisse  tJbergangszeit  noch  eine  gewisse  Be- 
schrankung  des  Programmes  der  Statistik  der  Arbeiterversicherung  fiir 
angemessen  erachte,  wird  unten  bei  einem  Cberblick  des  gesammten 
Maasses  der  ins  Auge  gefassten  sozialstatistischen  Errungenschaften 
clargelegt  werden. 

Zunachst  handelt  es  sich  hier  darum,  in  Kiirze  die  Grundziige  des 
Verfahrens  der  Erhebung  mit  Individualzahlkarten  und  der  centrali- 
sirten  staathchen  Ausbeutuug  dieser  Zahlkarten  zu  erortern. 

Die  Aufstellung  der  Zahlkarten  iiber  die  einzelnen  Thatsachen, 
welche  Gegenstand  der  statistischen  Massenbeobachtung  sind,  wird  in 
der  Regel  den  Organen  der  VersicheFimgsanstalten  iibertragen  werden 
konnen.  Dies  gilt  insbesondere  von  den  fiir  die  Versicherten  und  fiir 
die  von  der  Versicherungsverwirklichung  Betroffenen  zu  liefemden 
Personalangaben.  Yoraussetzung  ist,  dass  die  Anmeldungspflicht  der 
Betheiligten  so  gercgelt  ist,  dass  sammtliche  oben  geforderte  sachliche 
und  personliche  Angaben  durch  dieselben  gedeckt  werden.  Erleichtert 
wird  die  Herstellung  der  Zahlkarten  dadurch,  dass  sofort  mit  jeder 
einzelnen  Meldung  auch  die  Zahlkarte  ausgefiillt  wird.  Eine  Erleich- 
terung  der  Arbeit  der  Yersicherungsanstalten  ist  dadurch  zu  erzielen, 
dass  die  Zahlkarte  als  abtrennbarer  Coupon  der  Anmeldeformulare 
hergestellt  und  zugleich  mit  der  Anmeldung  von  den  Anmeldenden 
ausgefiillt  wird.  Doch  muss  auch  das  eventuelle  Eintreten  einer 
centralen  Anfertigung  der  Zahlkarten  bei  der  im  t)brigen  mit  der 
Statistisch-technischen  Ausbeutung  der  Zahlkarten  zu  betrauenden  Stelle 
Vorbehalten  werden.  Dieses  Yerfahren  wird  sich  namentlich  fiir  die 
"Obertragung  der  Angaben  in  den  Lohnlisten  auf  Zahlkarten  empfehlen. 

Die  statistisch'technische  Ausbeutung  des  Urmaterials  an  Zahlkarten 
muss  in  der  Hauptsache  der  centralisirten  Thatigkeit  einer  staatlichen 
Behorde  iiberwiesen  werden.     Als  Organ  empfiehlt  sich  besonders  die 
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statistische  Abtheilung  eines  staatlichen  Arbeitsamtes.  Ein  sehr  beach- 
tenswerthes  Vorbild  ist  die  Thatigkeit  des  englincben  Board  of  Trade* ; 
doch  ist  gegeniiber  dem  bier  bef iirworteten  Verfahren  bervorzuheben, 
dass  im  Board  of  Trade  die  Arbeitsstatistik  in  der  Hauptsacbe  nocb 
nicfat  aus  dem  eigentliehen  Unnaterial  der  individuellen  Thatsaehenbeo- 
bacbtungen,  sondern  aus  bereits  anderweitig,  insbesondere  von  Unter- 
nebmern,  Gewerkvereinen  n.  s.  w.  statistiscb-teebniscb  concentrirtem 
Material  hergestellt  wird. 

Diese  Centralisirung  der  Bearbeitung  der  Zablkarten  bei  einer 
staatlichen  Behorde  scbliesst  nicht  aus,  dass  einzelne  Organe  der 
Versicherungsanstalten  auch  f  iir  sicb  Statistik  pflegen ;  diess  ist  sogar 
sehr  erwunscht;  dieselben  werden  sicb  mit  Nutzen  solchen  Sonder- 
untersuchungen  zuwenden,  filr  welehe  die  centrale  Bearbeitung  des 
Arbeitsamtes  keiuen  Baum  bietet. 
Hienach  schlage  ich  vor  : 

Es  empfieblt  sicb,  durchgangig  Individualzahlkarten  zur  Gewin- 

nung  des  statistiscben  Urmateriales  der  Arbeiten^ersicberung 

anzuwenden  und  die  statistisch-technische  Yerarbeitung  dieser 

ZUhlkarten  centralisirt  durch  eine  staatliche  BebOrde — zweck- 

massig    die    statistische     Abtheilung    eines    Arbeitsamtes-^- 

vomehmen  zu  lassen. 

Bei    einem     Vherblick  der   sozialstatistisehen    Wiinsche    an    die 

Verwaltung  der  offentlich-rechtlichen  Arbeiterversicherung,  wie  solche 

im  Yorstehenden  formulirt  sind,  darf  man  sicb  nicht  verhehlen,  dass  die — 

.grundsatzlich  wiinschenswerthe— ;/br//ati/l?iicfe  ununterhrocJiene  Durch- 

filhrung  der  Torbezeichneten  Massenerhebungen  und  der  Bearbeitung 

derselben  auf  bedeutende  Schwierigkeiten  stossen  wird,  welchen  nament- 

lich  in  der  nachsten  Zeit,  die  als  eine  fTbergangsperiode  zu  der  Aera 

einer  voUkommen  ausgebildeten  Sozialstatistik  angeseben  werdeii  darf, 

.Bechnung  zu  tragen  sein  wird.     Eine  fordaufende  Massenbeobachtung 

in  dem  oben  dargelegten  Sinne  mit  Beriicksichtigung  der  bezcichneten 

Einzelgliederungen  wird  in  vollem  Urafange  voraussichtlich  zunachst 

nur  beziiglich   der  die    Yersicherungsverwirklichung    herbeifiihrenden 

Umstande  und  der  dabei  betroffenen  Personen  zu  erreichen  sein.     Selbst 

hiebei  ist  es,  wie  es  das  Beispiel  der  deutschen  Unfallstatistik  zeigt, 

nicht  ausgescblossen,  dass  eingehende  statistische  Nachweise  nicht  sofort 

als  fortlaufende,  sondern  nur  als  int«rmittirende  erboben  werden. 

Noch  wahrscheinlicher  aber  ist  es,  dass  sicb  Schwierigkeiten 
ergeben,  die  bezeichneten  Personalnachweisungen  fur  den  G^sammt- 
stand  an  Yersicherten — und  demgemass  auch  folgerichtig  gesondert  fiir 
die  jeweiligen  Zug^ge  und  AbgHnge  an  Yersicherten — in  vollem 
Umfange  als  fortlaufende  aufzustellen.  Fiir  den  t)bergang  mag  man 
sicb  begnUgen,  dass  solche  Nachweisungen  mit  reichhaltigen  statistiscben 
Gliederungen  und  Combinationen  aller  Art,  zunachst  nur  probeweise 
fiir  ein  Jabr  und  dann  intermittirend  nach  Ablauf  einiger  Jahre  je  fiir 
ein  weiteres  Jabr  wieder  erboben  werden.    Als  Ziel  muss  aber  auch  in 

♦  Auf  die  rtUgemeine  Frage  der  Arbeitftamter,  insbesondere  in  den  Vereinigten 
Staaten,  und  deren  statistischer  Functionen  einzugchen  irOrde  mich  hier  zu  weit 
f&hren. 
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iliesem  Falle  die  fortlaufende  statistische  Massenbeobachtung  im  Auge 
helialten  werden.  Dabei  ist  nicht  zu  vergessen,  dass  gerade  der  fort- 
^lufende  Charakter  soleher  Erhebungen  deren  Einleben  bei  alien 
]3etheiligten  am  besten  sichert.  Aueh  ist  zu  erwarten,  dass — wenn  nur 
einmal  mit  grundlicher  sozialstatistischer  Arbeit  seitens  des  Arbeitsamtes 
eines  Staats  der  Anfang  gemacht  ist — das  Verlaogen  nach  regelmassiger 
iFortsetzung  derselben  so  .'teigen  wird,  dass  die  entgegenstehenden 
Tragheitseoeffieienten  aller  Betheiligten  iiberwunden  werden. 


II.  Arbeiterversicherungswesen  ausser  der  offentlich'rechtlichen 
Zwangsversicherung , 

Wo  Offentlich-rechtlicbe  Zwangsversicherung  der  Arbeiter  best^t, 
Icann  die  Staatsgewalt  einen  unmittelbaren  Einfluss  auf  die  Ausgestal- 
tung  der  Statistik  der  Arbeiter versicherung  nebmen.  Doch  ist  es  aueh 
in  diesem  Falle  keineswegs  nothwendig  oder  aueh  nur  gebrftuchlich,  dass 
elles  Detail  der  statistisehen  Nachweise  durch  staatliehe  Anordnung 
Tjindend  festgestellt  wird,  es  kann  vielmehr  aueh  in  diesem  Falle  manche 
Einzelheit  fakultativ  gelassen  werden.  Erwttnscht  ist  jedoch,  dass 
•bezuglieh  der  Hauptpunkte  eine  gleichfOrmige  G^estaltung  der  Statistik 
obligatorisch  vorgeschrieben  sei. 

Schwieriger  ist  die  befriedigende  Gestaltung  der  Statistik  der 
freiwilHgen  Arbeiterversicherung  aller  Art.  Doch  ist  aueh  hier  die 
"Staatsgewalt  beziiglich  der  Statistik  nicht  machtlos. 

a,  Soweit  an  der  freiwilHgen  Arbeiterversicherung  aueh  Staat&' 
anstalten  Theil  nehmen,  hat  es  die  Staatsgewalt  ohne  Weiteres  in  der 
Hand,  die  Statistik  im  Sinne  der  oben  unter  I.  entwickelten  Vorschlage 
2U  gestalten. 

b,  Mittelbar  kann  die  Ausbildung  der  Statistik  da  gef^rdert  werden, 
wo  das  Gesett  der  Staatsgewalt  das  Recht  gibt,  von  ArbeiterversicherungS" 
Anstalten  aller  Art  Rechensehaftiberichte  zu  fordern.  Damit  in  dieser 
Hinsicht  wirksam  vorgegangen  werden  k5nne,  empfiehlt  es  sich,  die 
Oesetzgebung  soweit  erforderlich  dahin  zu  verscharfen, 

dass  ausdriicklich  nicht  bloss  rechnungsm^ssige  DarlegungeB, 
Hondern  aueh  statistische  Nachweise  in  dem  ol>en  zu  I.  ange- 
gebenen  Sinne — eventuell  nnter  Bezeichnung  der  Hauptpunkte 
derselben  im  G^esetz  — gefordert  werden  kOnnen. 

Als  GJarantie  gegen  ein  tTbermass  statistischer  Anforderungen  an 
"vlie  Privatanstalten  mag  die  Zustimmung  eines  aus  Staatsbeamten  und 
Vertretem  der  betheiligten  Privatanstalten  gemischten  Commission  zum 
Erlass  der  statistisehen  Einzelvorschriften  erfordert  werden. 

e.  Als  letztes  Auskunftsmittel  verbleibt  das  nicht  auf  positives 
Oesetz  sich  stiitzende  Mittel  des  Ersuchens  an  die  betheiligten  Ver- 
w&hungen  freivfillig  die  gewiinschte  Statistik  zu  liefem. 

Wenn  anch  gehofft  werden  kann,  dass  im  Laufe  der  Zeit  die  Einsiebt 
Tom  Nutzen  und  der  Nothwendigkeit  der  Sozialstatistik  im  Allgemeinen 
nnd  der  Arbeiterversicherungstatistik  im  besonderen  mehr  und  mehr 
sich  verbreiten  und  damit  aueh  der  Weg  der  freiwilligen  Statistik  immcr 
gangbarer  werden  wird,  so  ist  doch  zu  wUnschen,  dass  dieser  Weg  nur 
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als  letzte  Reserve  verbleibe,  schon  desshalb,  weil  auch  bei  Zunahme  des 
guten  Willens  der  Privatanstalten  in  Bezug  auf  Liefening  der  Statlstik 
iiberhaupt  keine  Biirgschaft  dafUr  gegeben  ist,  dass  dabei  seitens  der 
einzelnen  Anstalten  auch  nur  annahemd  gleichmassig  in  der  Gestaltung 
des  statistischen  Materials  werde  verfahren  werden.  Es  ist  desshalb 
dahin  zu  wirken,  dass  thunlichst  alle  Versicherungsanstalten  zur  Liefe- 
rung  von  Nachweisen  durch  G^esetz  verpflichtet  werden.  Weiterer 
Erwagung  mag  es  anheimgestellt  bleiben,  ob  diess  nar  durch  Androhung 
von  Bechtsnachtheileny  oder  auch  durch  eigentliche  Strafandrohung — 
die  wohl  kaum  zu  umgehen  seiu  wird — crreicht  werden  soil.  Jedenfalls 
ist  es  erwiinschty 

in  irgend  einer  Weise  die  Yerpflichtung  zur  Liefening  statistischer 
Nachweise  (gewissen  Umfangs  und  gewisser  Gliederung)  ttber 
die  Ergebnisse  der  Arbeiterversicherung  aller  Art  zu  verall- 
gemeinem. 

Bezuglich  der  Form  der  Gewinnung  der  statistischen  Ergebnisse 
aus  dem  von  den  Privatanstalten  zur  Verf ugung  zu  stellenden  Material 
muss  die  Staatsgewalt  das  grOsste  Eutgegenkommen  zeigen.  Es  muss 
desshalb  nicht  bloss  die  statistisch-technische  Yerarbeitung  des  Ur- 
materials  centralisirt  von  Staatswegen  vorgenommen  werden,  sondern  es 
wird  auch  seitens  des  Staats,  soweit  es  irgend wie  die  Arbeit  der  Anstalten 
erleichtert,  schon  die  Herstellung  der  Individual-Zahlkarten  zu  iiber- 
nehmen  sein. 

Um,  zumal  fiir  den  Anfang,  nicht  zu  grosse  Schwierigkeiten  zu 
scliaffen,  empfiehlt  es  sich,  das  Maass  der  Anforderungen  an  die  von  den 
Privatanstalten  aller  Art  zu  stellenden  Anforderungen  gegeniiber  den 
unter  I.  enthaltenen  Yorschlageu  zu  emuUsigen,  Insbesondere  wird 
darauf  verzichtet  werden  miissen,  die  Statistik  der  Privatversicherung 
der  Arbeiter  zugleich  zur  Gewinnung  einer  allgemeinen  Lohnstatistik 
zu  beniitzen.  Die  oben  erwahnte  Yerwaltungs-Publicitftt  der  Lohn- 
zahlung,  welche  mit  der  offentlich-rechtlichen  Arbeiterversicherung  sich 
Baturgemass  verbindet,  ist  bei  dem  Mangel  5ffentlich-rechtlichea 
Charakters  des  Yersicherungswesens  gar  nicht  oder  nur  in  geringem 
Maasse  vorhanden.  Auch  wird  man  wohl  Anstand  nehmen,  lediglich 
und  unmittelbar  zum  Zweck  der  Lohnstatistik  die  Yerpflichtung 
der  Untemehmer  zu  solcher  Lohnzahlungs-Publicitat  zu  schaffen. 
Mindestens  ist  heuto  die  sozialpolitische  Auffassung  der  Mehrheit  dafiir 
noch  nicht  reif,  wahrend  allerdings  nicht  zu  verkennen  ist,  dass  Anger 
sichts  der  Stellung  von  Kapital  und  Arbeit  gegen  einander  und  bei  der 
Stellungnalune  zwischen  und  iiber  den  Parteien,  welche  der  Staats- 
gewalt zufallt,  das  Bediirfniss  der  crwahnten  Lohnzahlungs-Publicitat 
in  stetiger  Zunahme  begriffen  ist. 

Auch  im  t^brigen,  soweit  die  Yersicherungsstatistik  im  engeren 
Sinne  in  Frage  ist,  wird  an  dem  unter  I.  aufgestellten  Programm 
manches  vereinfacht  werden  miissen,  wenn  es  sich  nicht  um  6ffentlich- 
rechtliehe,  sondern  um  Privatanstalten  handelt.  Wie  dabei  im  Einzel- 
jien  etwa  vorzugehen  ware,  mag — ^falls  auf  diese  Frage  iiberhaupt  naher 
eingegangen  werden  soil — ^miindlicher  ErOrterung  vorbehalten  bleiben^ 
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NACHTRAG 

zu  dem 

Bebichte  von  Dr.  Georg  von  Mayr  uber  die  sozialstatistische 
AusBEUTE  der  Arbeiterversicherung. 

In  meinem  Bericht  uber  die  sozialstatistische  Ausbeute  der  Arbei- 
terversicbening  babe  icb  vorbebalten,  miindlicb  N&beres  liber  die 
Bestrebungen  des  Verbandes  deutscber  Unfall-Benif^nossensebaften 
in  Bezug  auf  Einfubning  einer  znverlassigen  Lohnstatistik  vorznbringen. 
Bei  der  grossen  Bedeutung,  welche  diese  Bestrebungen  baben,  und  bd 
der  Sebwierigkeit,  welcbe  die  bloss  miindlicbe  Auseinandersetzung  eines 
vielgliedrigen  Formulares  bietet,  wird  es  Billigung  finden,  wenn  icb  die 
in  Aussicht  genommene  mundlicbe  Darstellung  durch  den  folgenden 
Nacbtragsbericht  einleite. 

Die  Offentlicb-recbtlicbe  Unfallversicberung  der  industriellen 
Arbeiter — ^von  deren  Lohnstatistik  in  Folgenden  allein  die  Bede  sein 
spll — ist  in  Deutschland  berufsgenossenscbaftlicb  unter  Zusammenfassung 
verwandter  Betriebsarten  zu  grossen,  theils  das  Beicb  im  Cknzen,  theils 
grosse  G^bietsabschnite  desselben  umfassenden  Yersicherungsanstalten 
geregelt.  Die  einzelnen  Unternebmer 'sind  die  zur  Aufbringong  der 
Unfallentschadigungen  verpflichteten  Mitglieder  der  G^enossenscbaft, 
welcbe  gesetzlicb  (§71  des  Gesetzes  vom  6.  Juli  1884)  verpflicbtet  sind 
binnen  secbs  Wochen  nacb  Ablauf  des  Bechnungsjahres  dem  Gknossen- 
schaftsvorstand  eine  Nachweisung  vorzulegen,  welcbe  u.  A.  entbalt : 
''  die  wlibrend  des  abgelaufenen  Jahres  im  Betriebe  beschaftigten 
**  versicberten  Personen  und  die  von  denselben  verdienten  Ldbne  und 
**  Cfeb&lter."  Dabei  haben  die  Mitglieder  der  Genossenscbaft  nicht 
nur  die  fiir  Ermittlung  ibrer  Beitragspflicht  in  Betracbt  kommenden 
BOg.  "  anrecbnungsfabigen  *'  Lohne,  sondem  auch  die  wirklieh  verdienten 
Lohne  und  Gehdlter  anzugeben.  Hiedurcb  ist  die  voUe  gesetzliche 
Ghnindlage  zu  einer  genauen  Lohnstatistik  gogeben,  welcbe  noch  der 
weiteren  VerstSndigung  fiber  die  Einricbtung  der  Erbebungsformulare 
(d.  i.  der  Lobnnachwcisungen)  und  tiber  die  Art  und  den  Umfang  der 
statistiscb-technischen  Ausbeutung  dieser  Erbebungsformulare  bedarf. 
•Bisber  hat  eine  Nutzbarmachung  des  bezQglicb  der  wirklich  gezahlten 
L'^hne  von  den  einzelnen  Berufsgenossen  zu  liefemden  Materiales,  fur 
dessen  G«staltung  eine  bindende  gemeinsame  Korm  fehlt,  nicht  statt- 
gefunden,  indem  das  Reichsversicherungsamt  von  den  Berufsgenossen- 
'Bchaften  nur  eine  summarische  Angabeder  in  Anrecbnung  zu  bringenden 
Lohnbetrage  verlangt  hat. 

Erfreulicber  Weise  hat  sich — unter  dankenswerther  FOrderung 
dieses  Strebens  durch  den  bochverdienten  Prasidenten  des  Reichsver- 
sicherungsamts,  Herrn  Dr.  BOdiker — im  Schoosse  der  Berufsgenossen- 
'schaften  selbst  der  "Wunsch  nacb  einem  Ausbau  der  Lohnstatistik  auf 
*der  gegebenen  gesetzlichen  Grundlage  mehr  und  mehr  geltend  gemacht. 
Der  Verband  der  deutschen  Benifsgenossenschaften,  welchem  letztere 
zwar  nicht  vollzahlig,  aber  in  iiberwiegender  Zahl  (42  von  64)  angebOren, 
hat  die  Frage  der  Lohnstatistik  schon  seit  langerer  Zeit  in  den  Krcis 
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seiner  ErOrterungen  gezogen.  Auf  dem  Verbandstage  zu  Strassburg 
(1890)  legte  die  vom  geschaftsfiihrenden  Ausschuss  niedergesetzte 
Commission  (Referent  Direktor  Wenzel,  Berlin)  als  das  Ergebniss  ihrer 
Berathung  dar : 

1.  dass  die  Aufstellung  einer  guten  Lohnstatistik  im  Interesse  der 

deutschen  sozialpolitischen  Gesetzgebung  ein  unabweisbares 
Bediirfniss  sei  und  dass  gerade  die  Industrie  selbst  ein  lebhaftes 
Interesse  daran  habe,  dafiir  zu  sorgen,  dass  zur  Widerlegung 
der  vielfach  fiir  agitatorische  Zwecke  verbreiteten  unrichtigen 
Darstellung  der  Arbeitsverdienste  unangreifbare  Zahlen  iiber  die 
Erwerbsverhaltnisse  der  industriellen  Lohnarbeiter  festgestellt 
werden ; 

2.  dass  die  Berufsgenossenschaften  besser  als  irgend  eine  andere 

KOrpersehaft  oder  BehOrde  in  der  Lage  seien  eine  brauchbare 
Lohnstatistik  zu  liefern ; 

3.  dass  die  praktischen  Scliwierigkeiten,  welehe  sich  angeblich  der 

Ausfiihrung  einer  berufsgenossensehaftlichen  Lohnstatistik 
entgegenstellen,  durchaus  nicht  oder  wenigstens  bei  weitem 
nicht  in  dem  Maasse,  wie  es  von  den  Gegnern  behauptet  wird, 
vorhanden  sind. 

Der  Verbandstag  sehloss  sich  grundsatzlich  dieser  Auffassung  an 
und  beschloss,  den  geschaftsfiihrenden  Ausschuss  zu  beauftragen,  der 
Durchfiihrung  einer  von  den  Berufsgenossenschaften  zu  bewirkenden 
Lohnstatistik  die  Wege  zu  bahnen  und  die  ihm  zu  diesem  Zwecke 
geeignet  scheinenden  Schritte  zu  untemehmen. 

Die  weiterhin  mit  der  Angelegenheit  befasste  Commission  des 
gesch&ftsf iihrenden  Ausschusses  hat  das  Schema  einer  Lohnnachweisung 
formulirt  und  dasselbe  auf  dem  Verbandstag  zu  Miinchen  (Juni  1891) 
in  Vorlage  gebracht. 

Mit  Kecht  geht  dabei  die  Commission  von  der  Auffassung  aus,  dass 
die  Zusammenwerfung  der  Lohne  ganz  verschiedenartiger  Arbeiter- 
kategorieen  zu  unbrauchbaren  Ergebnissen  filhre.  Sie  stellt  den 
GJrundsatz  der  Individualisirung  voran,  und  verlangt  von  den  Schluss- 
zahlen  der  Statistik  einfe  Gliederung  der  Lohne  nach  Alter  und  Geschlecht, 
nach  Wohnbezirk  und  Beschaftigung  der  Arbeiter. 

Als  unerlasslich  wird  es  weiter  angesehen,  festzustellen,  fiir  welches 
Maass  von  Arbeitszeit  ein  bestimmter  Lohn  gezahlt  wird.  Es  wird  also 
neben  der  H6he  des  Lohnes  die  Dauer  der  Arbeitszeit  festgestellt  werden 
miissen.  Daraus  ist  weiter  beabsichtigt,  den  Arbeitsverdienst  auf  den 
sog.  "  Vollarbeiter,"  d.  h.  einen  Arbeiter,  der  jahrlich  300  Arbeitstage  k 
10  Stunden  thatig  ist,  zu  reduziren,  um  " vergleichbare  Zahlen"  zu 
gewinnen,  womit  jedoch  selbstverstandlich  das  Q^biet  der  weiteren 
sozialstatistischen  Ausniitzung  des  durch  eine  genaue  Verzeichnung  der 
gezahlten  LOhne  gewonnenen  Materials  keineswegs  ersch5pft  ist. 

Das  Erhebungsformular,  welches  die  Commission  in  Vorschlag 
gebracht  hat,  beruht  auf  vollstandiger  Individualisirung  der  Angaben 
fur  die  einzelnen  Arbeiter.     Dasselbe  ist  in  der  Anlage  abgedruckt. 

Bevor  auf  die  Einzelheiten  der  Angaben  eingegangen  wird,  sei 
jedoch  bemerkt,  dass  die  Commission  in  ihi-er  Mehrheit  Bedenken 
getragen  hat,  die  Angaben  nach  den  einzelnen  Wochen  des  Jahres  in 
f    p.  2596.  <3 
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den  von  den  Unternehmem  an  die  BerufsgenossenschAften  einzureichen- 
den   Lohnnachiceisungen  zu  verlangen,  wahrend   sie   allerdings  dafiir 
ist,   dass    das    Formular    mit    dieser     Unterseheidung    der    Angaben 
nach    einzelnen    Wochen    als   Lohnliste  fur    den   eigenen   G^brauch 
des  Untemehmers    fortlaufend    gefiihrt  werde,   wahrend  die   an   die 
Benifsgeuossenschaft  einzureichende  Lohnnachwelsung  nieht  die  ein- 
zelnen Wochenangaben,  sondem  nor  die  Jahresbetrage  enthalten  soil. 
Nach  Ansicht  der  Commission  soil  hienach   das  anliegende   Schema, 
soweit  die  Detaillirung  nach  Wochen  in  Prage  kommt,  das  eigentliche — 
jedoch    beim    Untemehmer    verbleibende     Erhehungsformular     sein, 
wahrend  die  nur  die  Jahressiimme  enthaltende  an  die  Berufsgenossen- 
schaft  einzusendende  Lohnnachweisung  das  erste,  allerdings  noch  immer 
fur  jeden  Arbeiter  individualisirte  Concenirationsformular  darsteUt, 
Der  Referent  selbst  steht — und  zwar  mit  Recht — pereOnlich  auf  dem 
Standpunkt,   dass   der   wochenweise   Nachweis    nicht    bloss    fiir    den 
internen  Zweck  der  Sammlung  des  Jahresausweises,  sondem  anch  fur 
sich   behufs  Beriicksichtigung    bei    der    Gliederung    der  statistischen 
Xachweise  von  Bedeutung  sei.     Sehr  interessant  ist  die  Mittheilong  des 
Referenten  iiber  die  Erfahrungen,  welche  in  dieser  Hinsicht  bei  der 
Berofsgenossenschaft  der  chemischen  Industrie  gemacht  worden  sind. 
Dort  wird  das  (in  der  Anlage  abgednickte)  fragliche  Formular  schon 
lange  angewendet ;    als   nun    in   einem   Jahre    der   Versuch   gemacht 
wurde,  statt  der  Formulare  mit  w5chentlichen  Lohnangaben  Formulare 
einzuftihren,  in  denen  nur  die  Lohnsumme  des  ganzen  Jahres  einzutragen 
war,  erhob  sich  lebhafter  Widerspmch.     Die  Mehrzahl  der  Betriebs- 
untemehmer  hatte  sich  daran  gewOhnt,  die  Eintragungen  der  Lohne  in  das 
Formular  wOchentlich  vorzunehmen  und  dann  am  Schluss  des  Jahres  nur 
die  Summe  zu  ziehen  und  der  Benifsgeuossenschaft  einzureichen.     Auf 
\aelseitigen  Wunsch  beschloss  desshalb  der  Vorstand  der  Benifsgeuossen- 
schaft der   chemischen  Industrie  mit  grosser   Mehrheit,  zu  den  alten 
Forderungen   zuriickzukehren.      Mit   Recht  hebt  der    Referent   auch 
hervor,  dass  nur  bei  Unterseheidung  der  Wochennachweise  die  Bedeu- 
tung des  sog.     Saisongeschaftes  im  wirthschaftlichen  Leben  der  Arbeiter 
ersichtlieh  werde. 

Gleichwohl  war  die  Commission  des  Verbandstags  der  Ansicht,  dass 
zur  Zeit  die  allgemeine  obligatorische  Einfiihning  toochentlicher  Lohn- 
nachweise  auf  grosse  Schwierigkeiten  stossen  wurde,  erwartet  aber, 
dass  die  Genossenschaftsvorstande  bereit  sein  werden,  das  voriiegende 
Formular  in  dem  angegebenen  Sinn  als  Lobnliste  fiir  ihre  Mitglieder 
einzuftihren.  Dabei  nimmt  sie — was  zugleich  beziiglich  der  weiteren 
Erschliessung  der  Quellen  der  Sozialstatistik  von  allgemeinerem  Interesse 
ist — darauf  Bezug,  dass  nach  dem  neuen  Reichsgesetz  vom  1.  Juni  1891, 
betreffend  Abanderung  der  Gewerbeordnung  (§  139  b.)  die  Arbeitgeber 
verpflichtet  sind,  der  staatlichen  Aufsichtsbehdrde  oder  der  Polizeibehorde 
diejenigen  statistischen  Mittheilungen  uber  die  Verhftltnisse  der  Arbeiter 
zu  machen,  welche  vom  Bundesrath  oder  von  der  Landes-Centralbeh6rde 
unter  Festsetzung  der  dabei  zu  beobachtenden  Fristen  und  Formen 
vorgeschrieben  werden.  Die  Commission  meint,  es  werde  keinem 
Zweifel  unterliegen,  dass  die  Reichsregierung  mit  der  Erhebung  solcher 
sozialstalistischer  Aufiiahmen  vorgehen  werde  und  dass — falls  nicht  die 
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Berufsgenossenschaften  in  allern&chster  Zeit  aus  eigener  Initiative  den 
Mangel  einer  brauchbaren  Statistik  iiber  die  Erwerbsverhftltnisse  der 
industriellen  Arbeiter  zu  beseitigen  bestrebt  sind— der  Bundesrath 
seinerseits  die  Liicke  ausfullen  werde.  Dass  aber  dann  die  Anforder- 
ungen  der  amtlieben  Statistik  nicht  hinter  dem  vorli^enden  Schema 
zuriickbleiben  wiirden,  gehe  scbon  daraus  hervor,  dass  der  Direktor  des 
kaiserl.  statistischen  Amtes,  Herr  von  Scheel,  diesem  Formnlar  seine 
Zustimmang  gegeben  babe  und  dass  auch  Herr  Regierungsrath  Evert 
vom  kOnigl.  preussischen  statistischen  Bureau  in  der  von  ihm  veroffent- 
lichen  Arbeit  iiber  Lohnstatistik*  ganz  unabhangig  zu  fast  genau 
denselben  Ergebnissen  beziiglich  des  Fragebogens  gekommen  sei  wie  die 
Commission.  (Bei  den  Berathungen  des  Verbandstages  selbst  wurden 
von  einzelnen  Rednern  die  Schwierigkeiten  betont,  welche  die  Auf- 
tftellung  eines  fiir  alle  Berufsgenossenschaften  passenden  Schemas 
bereite,  und  wurde  desshalb  das  von  dem  Beferenten  vorgelegte 
Formnlar  den  Berufsgenossenschaften  zur  Annahme — soweit  die  Verhalt- 
nisse  derselben  die  Anwendung  des  Formulars  ermdglichen— empfohlen.) 

Die  in  Frage  stehende  in  der  Anlage  abgedruckte  Lohnliste  beruht, 
wie  aus  der  Einrichtung  der  Kopfspalten  des  Formulars  ersichtlich  ist,  auf 
strenger  Individualxsirung  der  Nachweise  fiir  die  einzelnen  Arbeiter. 
Jeder  derselben  soil  aufgefiihrt  werden  nach  Namen,  Art  der  BeschUfti- 
gung,  unter  specieller  Bezeichnung  des  Geschlechts,  sowie  nach  seinem 
Alter.  Der  sachliche  Nachweis  fiir  jeden  einzelnen  Arbeiter  erstreckt 
sich  auf  die  Zahl  der  Arbeitstage,  die  Gesammtzahl  der  Arbeitsstunden, 
den  verdienten  Lohn  in  Mark,  wobei  Accordlohn  durch  Unterstreichen 
besonders  bezeichnet  werden  soil. 

Die  Commission  geht  bei  ihrem  Vorschlage  von  der  Auffassnng 
aus,  dass  die  Individualfragen  nach  Namen,  Geschlecht  und  Alter  der 
Arbeiter  im  Unfallversicherungsgesetz  begriindet  sind.  Was  speciell  die 
Frage  nach  dem  Alter — welche  wegen  der  jugendlichen  Arbeiter  von  Be- 
deutung  ist — anlangt,  so  wird  hervorgehoben,  dass  es  fiir  viele  Betriebs- 
unternehmer  leichter  sei,  unmittelbar  das  Alter  des  Arbeiters  anzugeben, 
ais  die  Frage  zu  beantworten,  ob  der  Arbeiter  im  Sinne  der  Q^werbeord- 
nung  zu  den  jugendlichen  zahle.  Ueberdiess  werde  die  Altersangabe 
der  Arbeiter  heute  fiir  so  viele  Zwecke  (Krankenversicherung,  Alters- 
und  Invalidenversicherung)  gefordert,  dass  der  Unteruehmer  im  Allge- 
meinen  diese  Frage  mit  Leichtigkeit  beantworten  kttnne.  Dazu  wird 
als  zweckmassig  empfohlen,  die  Frage  dahin  zu  ergftnzen,  dnss  die  Alters- 
angabe fiir  den  1.  Januar  oder  1.  Juli  des  Erhebungsjahres  gemacht 
wird. 

Zur  Begriindung  der  im  Unfallversicherungsgesetz  nicht  begriin- 
deten  Fragen  "  Art  der  Beschaftigung  "  und  **  Ist  der  verdiente  Lohn 
Accordlohn  "  wird  Folgendes  ausgefUhrt.     Bei  der  ersten  Frage  handelt 

*  Kritiscbe  fiemerkuogen  su  eiDigen  lohnstatistischen-Vonchlagen.  Zeitscbrift 
des  k.  preuss.  statist.  Bareaus,  1890,  III.,  S.  367.  Herromtgendes  auf  dem  Gebiete 
lohnstatistischer  ForschuDgen  euthalten  die  amtlieben  statiBtiscben  Verdffeut- 
Uchongen  des  Eonigr.  Saohseii  (Dr.  Bdbmert),  der  Stadt  Berlin  (Dr.  Bdckh)  and  des 
Kdnigr.  Italien  (Bodio).  Beacbtenswerth  ist  auch  ein  kilrzlicb  erscbienener 
Artikel  von  Dr.  Uirschbeig  (Berlin),  "  Zur  Lohnstatistik  der  Berufsgenossenschaften  " 
(Die  Arbeiterversorgung,  VIII.  Jabrg.     Berlin,  1891.    No.  18). 
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es  sich  wesentlich  um  Unterscheidung  der  "gelernteu'*  von  den 
"  ungelemten  "  Arbeitern.  Diejenigen  Arbeiter,  die  zu  alien  m5glichen 
BeBchaftigungen  im  Betriebe  herangezogen  werden,  haben  in  der  Begel 
eine  technische  Vorbildung  nicht  genossen,  und  sind  desshalb  in  dem 
Formular  einfach  als  **  Tagearbeiter  "  aufzuf uhren  ;  bei  den  qualifizirten 
Arbeitern  wird  es  meist  leieht  sein,  die  Frage  nach  der  Art  ihrer  Beseh&f- 
tigung  zu  beantworten.  Zur  Frage  nach  den  Aceordl5lmen  wird  nicht 
verkannt,  dass  eine  absolut  genaue  Trennung  der  Tage-  und  Accord- 
Idhne  sehr  grosse  Schwierigkeiten  bereiten  wurde,  weil  mannigfache 
Verbindungen  beider  Lohnsysteme  vorkommen. 

Das  im  Vorstehenden  besprochene,  aus  den  Kreisen  der  Betheiligten 
empfohlene  und  auf  vollster  Individualisirung  beruhende  Schema  einer 
Lohnstatistik,  welches  auf  dem  Verbandstag  der  deutschen  Berufsgenossen- 
schaften  in  Miinchen  kttrzlich  (Juni  1891)  vorgel^  worden  ist,  stellt 
einen  bedeutenden  Markstein  in  der  Geschichte  der  lohnstatistischen 
Bestrebungen  vor ;  ich  wollt€  desshalb  nicht  unterlassen,  dasselbe  dem 
demographischeu  Congress  im  Originalabdruck  vorzul^en. 

Wie  sehr  iibrigens  in  den  betheiligten  Kreisen  das  Hiauptprinzip  der 
lohnstatistischen  Massenbeobachtungen,  naralich  die  Indi^'idualisirung 
fUr  den  einzelnen  Arbeiter,  Anerkennuug  findet,  geht  daraus  henror,  dasa 
dasselbe  aueh  bei  einem  anders  gefassten  Schema  einer  Lohnnachweisung 
gewahrt  ist,  welches  auf  dem  mehrfach  erwahnten  Verbandstag  der 
deutschen  Berufsgenossenschuften  in  Miinchen  von  der  '^  Siiddeutscheo 
Textil-Berufsgenossenschaft "  in  Vorschlag  gebraeht  worden  ist.  Die 
beziigliche  Lohnnachweisung  ist  als  "  Sammelliste "  bezeiehnet,  und 
stellt  in  der  That  nicht  die  Urliste  der  fortlaufenden  Lohnzahlungen, 
sondem  ein  .Concentrationsformular  dar,  welches  zur  Anbahnung  der 
kiinf  tigen  Zusammenstellungsarbeiten  eine  Unterscheidung  der  Arbeiter 
nach  einigen  Hauptgruppen  enthalt  und  f  tir  jede  Gruppe  die  Arbeitszeit 
in  Tagen  und  den  Arbeitslohn  in  Mark  ausweist.  Aber  auch  diese5( 
Zasammenstellungsformular  ist  individuell  fiir  jeden  Arbeiter  gedacht, 
und  ergeben  sich  demgemass  folgende  Kopfspalten  des  Formulars,  welches 
auf  Je  einer  Zeile  alle  Angaben  fiir  jeden  einzelnen  Arbeiter  enthalt : 

1.  Laufende  Nummer,  bezw.  Nummer  der  Hauptliste. 

2.  Des  Versicherten  Namen  und  Beschaftigung. 


Arbeits- 


Zeit:  Tage. 
Lohn  :  M.  Pf . 


3.  Mannliche  Erwachsene  mit  Lohn  bis  1 

4M.taglich'  -  -  ./ 

4.  Weibliche  Erwachsene  mit  Lohn  bisi 

4  M.  taglich  -  -  -  / 

6.  Mannliche  jugendliche  Arbeiter,  Lehr- 1 

Huge  und  Anfanger    -         -  -  j 

6.  Weibliche  jugendliche  Arbeiter,  Lehr- 1 

linge  und  Anfangerinnen   -  -  j 

7.  Mannliche  Empf finger  von  iiber  4  M.  1 

Taglohn     -  -  -  -/ 

8.  Weibliche  Empf&nger  von  iiber  4  M.  1 

Taglohn    -  -  -  -/ 

9.  Veranschlagung  fiir  Dienstwohnung,  Verkttstigung  und  N'atural 

beziige :  M.  Pf . 
10.  Anreehnungsfahigkeit  zur  Umlage :  M.  Pf . 
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Das  eigeuUiche  Unuaterial  der  Anschreibung,  aus  welcher  die 
vorstehende  Sammelliste  gefertigt  wird,  soil  die  von  jedem  Betriebs- 
unternehmer  zu  fiihrende  Hauptliste  bilden,  in  welcher  die  Auszahl- 
ungen  im  Einzelnen  nach  Namen,  Alter,  Besehaftigung,  Lohn-Zeiten 
nnd  Betragen  fortlaufend  nachzutragen  sind.  Der  Nachweis  von 
Namen  und  Besehaftigung  soil  in  der  Sammelliste,  Sp.  2,  erlassen  werden 
ls6nnen,  wenn  die  laufenden  Nummern  der  Hauptliste  und  der  Sammel- 
liste ubereinstimmen  utid  die  Verpflichtung  iibernommen  wird,  die 
Hauptliste,  wenn  erforderlieh,  sofort  vorzulegen.  Zweifellos  stellt  auch 
dieser  Vorschlag  der  siiddeutschen  Textil-Berufsgenossenschaft  gegen- 
uber  den  bisherigen  lohnstatistisehen  Nachweisen  der  deutschen  Unfall- 
versicherung  einen  bedeutenden,  aber  doch  nur  halben,  Fortschritt  dar. 
In  der  Sammelliste  ist  nur  eine  sehr  unvollstandige  Ausniitzung  des 
statistischen  Unnaterials  enthalten,  dessen  Anschreibung  in  der 
Hauptliste  obligatorisch  sein  soil.  Entschliesst  man  sich  aber  einmal, 
die  Individualangaben  fiir  jeden  Arbeiter,  wie  sie  in  der  Hauptliste 
enthalten  sein  sollen,  zu  verlangen,  dann  ist  es  geboten,  dieselben  auch 
zur  allgemeinen  statistischen  Ausnutzung  zu  bringen.  Der  Vorschlag 
der  Commission  ist  desshalb  jenem  der  siiddeutschen  Textil-Berufs- 
genossenschaft weitaus  vorzuziehen. 

t)ber  die  Art  der  stcUistisch-technufchen  Ausnutzung  der  Lohn* 
nachweisungen  zu  einer  Lohnstatistik  verbreitet  sich  der  Antrag  der 
Commission,  soweit  Umfang  und  Gliederung  der  Nachweise  in  Betracht 
kommt,  nicht  eingehend,  sondern  begniigt  sich  mit  der  Angabe  einiger 
allgemeiner,  oben  bereits  hervorgehobener  Qesichtspimkte.  Als  Instanz 
der  statistisch-technischen  Verarbeitung  des  Urniaterials  sind  die  einzel- 
nen Genossenschaftsbureaus  gedacht.  Hier  setzen  meine  Bedenken  ein. 
Diese  griinden  sich  nicht  sowohl  darauf,  dass  die  Arbeit  doch  bedeutender 
sein  wird  als  die  Commission  annimmt,  welche  glaubt,  dieselbe  "  durch 
izeitweilige  Mehreinstellung  einiger  Beamten  "  bei  den  Genossenschafts- 
ibureaus  iiberwinden  zu  konnen,  als  vielmehr  darauf,  dass  bei  einer 
2^rsplitterung  der  lohnstatistisehen  ZusammensteHungsarbeiten  durch 
Oberweisung  an  die  einzelnen  Genossenscliaftsbureaus  jegliche  Gewahr 
•daf iir  verloren  geht,  dass  diese  Arbeiten  mit  der  erforderlichen  Gleich- 
massigkeit  und  Zuverlllssigkeit  besorgt  werden.  Hier  kann  zeitweilige 
Beamteneinstelluug  bei  den  einzelnen  Genossenschaftsbureaus  in  keiner 
Weise  geniigen ;  es  ist  vielmehr  eine  dauemde  staatliche  Organisation 
2ur  Verarbeitung  des  fraglichen  sozialstatistischen  Unnaterials  nothig ; 
«olche  ist  geboten  in  der  Schaffung  einer  statistischen  Abtheilung  eines 
«taat]ichen  Arbeitsamtes,  was  nieht  ausschliesst,  dass  die  Centralisation 
dieser  Arbeit  in  Deutschland  mit  Rucksicht  auf  den  schon  vorhandenen 
Bestand  eines  mit  den  Berufsgenossenschaften  in  standiger  Fiihlimg 
stehenden  Organes,  namlich  des  Reichsversicherungsfimtes  bei  diesem, 
and  falls  solches  unerreichbar  sein  und  auch  ein  besonderes  Arbeitsamt 
mit  statistischer  Abtheilung  nicht  gegriindet  werden  soUte,  mit  dem 
kaiserlichen  statistischen  Amte  verbunden  wiirde. 
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Firma  (Name)  der  Betriebsinhaber 


Verzeichnis  cler  Arbeitslohxe 


Laufende  No.  der  Arbeitor. 


Nunen  der  Arbeiter. 


Art  der  BesohAftiguiiff  (thunliohst 
spesiell  anxugeben). 


Geechleoht,  nicht  sutreffendes  zu 
durchstreichen. 


Alter. 


Woche  des  Jahres  1S9 


1. 

2. 

8. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 
10. 
11. 
12. 
13. 
14. 
15. 
16. 
17. 
18. 
19. 
20. 
21. 
22. 
28. 
24. 
25. 
26. 
27. 
28. 
29. 
80. 
81. 
Si. 
83. 
84. 
85. 
36. 
87. 
88. 
89. 
40. 
41. 
42. 
48. 

45. 
46. 
47. 
48. 
49. 
50. 
51. 
^2. 


vom  1/1.  bis 


A2.  n  81A2. 


Wert  von  Naturalleistutigeii,  Gntiflka- 
tionen.  Tantiftmen  etc. 


Suroma 
Scijnma  des  Lohnes 


Anzurechnender  Lohn* 


mftnnl.     weibU 


31  i 
5t 


mAnnl.     weibL 


5i 


M.      Pf. 


I 


31 


iM    If 


1^§ 


m:     Pf. 


!      I 


*  Tom  Vnt^rnehmer  nicbt  aii»saf(illen. 
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103 


fiir  das  Jahe  189 


mftiinl.     weibl. 


.,    'N"g 


$ 

d 


i^i 


311 


mSiml.     weibl. 


'1*^1 


fell 
111 

lis 

ill 


m&nnL     weibl. 


mfianl.     weibl. 


,.-2  . 


5« 
II 


l-S 


^§ 


M.     Pf. 


Pf. 


Pf. 


M.     Pf. 
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Firma  (Name)  der  Betrieb8inhaber_ 


Verzeichnis  der  Arbeitslohne 


Laufende  No.  der  Arbeiter. 
Namen  der  Arbeiter. 


Art  der  Bcttt'Iiiiftigung  (tbunJicbst 
speziell  onzugeben). 


Geschlecht,  nicht  zutreffendcs  zu 
durchstreichen. 


Alter. 


Woche  de3  Jabres  ISO 


mannl.    weibl. 


3^ 


|5 


I 
IS 

> 


1.  von  1/1.  bis 

2.  H  . 

3.  M 

4.  -  *. 
5. 

6.  M  M 

7.  ,. 

8.  »♦  M 

9.  „  .. 
10.        „ 

II. 

12.        .. 

13. 

14. 

15. 

16. 

17. 

18. 

19. 

20.        „ 

21. 


23. 
2K 
25. 
26. 
27. 
28. 
29. 
30. 
31. 
32. 
33. 
34. 
33. 
86. 
37. 
38. 
39. 
40. 
41. 
42. 
43. 
44. 
45. 
46. 
47. 
48. 
49. 
50. 
61. 
54. 


„    /:2.^  31/12. 


Pf. 


,Pf. 


Wert  Ton  Naturallelstungen,  Gratifika- 
tlonen,  Tanti^men  etc. 


Summa 
Summa  des  Lobnes 


Anzurecbnender  Lobn* 


*  Vom  Untemebmer  nicbt  auszufOlleD. 


Ort  uml  Datum  : 


189 
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Bebufsgenossensohaft. 

zu 

fiir  das  Jahr  189 


SektioD  No. 


m&mil.     weibl. 


1* 


S-BB 


5-* 

St 

lb 


mftnnl.    weibl. 


r 
If 


BekapituUtioiu 


No. 


Pf. 


Pf. 


8a. 


Pf. 


Die  Bichtigkeit  vorstehender  Angaben  bescheinig 
(Unterschrift  des  Betriebsunternehmers.) 
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DISCUSSION. 

BEr.  David  F.  Scbloss  wished  to  point  out  that  Englishmen  make 
a  mistake  wh?:i  they  so  readily  admit  that  their  country  is  behind  the 
Continent  in  point  of  thrift  and  in  regard  to  institutions  established  by 
employers  for  the  benefit  of  their  employes.  Mr.  Bowland  Hamilton  had 
shown  what  a  vast  amount  of  thrift  exists ;  he  had  mentioned  that  the 
working  men  co-operators  did  a  trade  of  40,000,000?.  a  year.  Mr.  Schloss 
pointed  out  that  out  of  this,  however,  5,500,0002.  related  to  goods  manu- 
factured in  co-operative  workshops  ;  the  general  statement  that  English 
co-operators  succeed  only  in  distribution,  while  other  nations,  especially 
France,  surpass  us  in  co-operative  production  is  quite  incorrect.  As  to 
institutions  patronales,  these  exist  in  great  numbers  in  this  country ;  a 
few  examples  were  given,  and  Mr.  Schloss  said  that  if,  in  this  respect, 
we  are  behind  the  Continent,  this  is  greatly  due  to  the  existence  of  our 
strong  trade  unions,  which  do  not  like  anything  in  the  shape  of  deferred 
pay,  and  which  do  their  best  to  cut  down  profits,  so  that  our  employers 
do  not  find  themselves  left  with  a  very  large  margin  for  founding 
institutions  for  their  workpeople. 

Kerr  Kerman  Oreulich  (Ziirich)  sagte:~Ich  spreche  zu  der 
Voflage  des  Herm  Dr.  G.  von  Mayr,  und  zwar  erlaube  ich  mir,  einige 
Zusatze  zu  beantragen.  Es  mochte  auf  den  Nachweisen  iiber  Erkran- 
kungen  und  Unfalle  noch  beigefugt  werden  der  Nachweis  fiber  Lohn  und 
Arbeitszeit,  und  die  Prage,  wie  lange  der  Erkrankte  oder  vom  Unfall 
Betrofifene  in  seinem  Beruf  thatig  ist. 

Zu  diesem  Zusatz  wurde  ich  namentlich  durch  die  Diskussion  iiber 
den  ersten  Punkt  der  Tagesordnung  veranlasst.  Es  war  mir  bemiihend, 
zu  horen,— und  zwar  nicht  ohne  einige  Berechtigung, — dass  der  heutige 
Stand  der  Brkrankungs-  und  Sterblichkeits-  Statistik  noch  nicht 
allgemeine  sichere  Schliisse  in  Bezug  auf  die  Wirkung  der  Arbeitsweise 
und  Arbeitszeit,  sowie  des  Beruf  es  erlauben.  Grewiss  ist  die  diesbeziig- 
liche  Statistik  noch  nicht  genug  entwickelt,  aber  diese  Erscheinung  ist 
bemiihend,  wenn  wir  bedenken,  dass  es  36  Jahre  her  ist,  seit  auf  dem 
intemationalen  statis^ischen  Kongress  in  Briissel  1851  Manner  wie 
Duopetiaux  und  Vischers  in  bewegten  Worten  die  Nothwendigkeit  der 
statistischen  Untersuchung  der  Arbeiterverhaltnisse  darlegten.  ''  Jam 
ardet  XJcalegon  !"  Wahre  dich,  beim  Nachbar  brennt*s !  So  rief  Vischers 
dem  Kongress  zu.  Und  heute  nach  36  Jahren  konnen  wir  noch  nicht  mit 
Sicherheit  die  Wirkung  der  Arbeit  auf  die  Erkrankung  und  Sterblichkeit 
nachweisen. 

Wir  konnen  in  der  aus  dem  Material  der  Arbeiterversicherung 
erhobenen  Statistik  freilich  nicht  den  Einzelnen  nicht  ingleicher  Weise 
folgen,  wie  dies  bei  den  Beobachtungen  iiber  die  Kindersterblichkeit  der 
Fall  ist,  aber  doch  ist  es  moglich,  den  Einfluss  von  Arbeit  und  Lohn  auf 
Erkrangkung  und  Sterblichkeit  zu  ermitteln,  wenn  wir  die  oben 
bezeichneten  Fragen  dem  Erhebungsformular  beifiigen. 

Man  hat  Spezialforsohungen,  Monographien,  als  das  G-eeignetste 
erklart,  um  iiber  diese  so  wichtigen  Fragen  Klarheit  zu  erhalten.  Gewiss 
bieten  die  Monographien  ungemein  werthvolle  Aufschliisse  iiber  singulare 
Erscheinungen.  Aber,  einestheils  wiirde  es  viel  zu  lange  Zeit  dauem, 
bis  alle  Berufsarten  bearbeitet  waren, — und  so  lange  wiirden  die  mur- 
renden  Arbeiter  nicht  auf  eine  Verbesserung  ihrer  Verhaltnisse  warten, — 
andemtheils  sind  es  nicht  die  speziellen,  sondem  die  allgemeinen  Uebel- 
Btande,  derem  Abhiilfe  in  erster  Linie  dringend  ist. 
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ladem  ich  beantrage,  das  Material  der  Arbeiterversicherimg  so 
ausgiebig  als  moglioh,  fiir  die  Sozialstatistik  za  bendtseu,  spreche  icb 
nioht  nur  als  Statistiker  nnd  im  Interesse  der  Statistik,  soudem  auch  als 
Yertreter  der  Arbeiter  unsers  Landes. 

Dr.  TOn  Jurasohak  (Vienna)  sagte : — Die  Besolntionen  des  Herm 
Dr.  Mayr  sind  das  Ergebniss  sorgfaltiger  Forschung  langerer  Zeit  und 
yerlangen  durch  ihre  Fragweite  eine  besonders  eingehende  Bespi-echung. 
Ich  moohte  daher  einige  Bemerkungen  zn  denselben  machen.  Kach 
dem,  was  wir  heate  bereits  gehort  haben,  ist  es  wol  nioht  notig  noch 
besonders  zu  begriinden,  dass  die  Nachweisungen  uber  den  Beruf 
moglichst  specialisirt  werden.  Ich  schliesse  mich  daher  dem  Vorredner 
Dr.  Greulich  darin  an,  dass  die  Dauer  der  Zagehorigkeit  zum  Beruf 
nachgewiesen  wird.  Ich  mochte  aber  auch  die  Stellnng  im  Beruf  e  und  den 
eventuell  vorher  ausgeiibten  Beruf  nachgewiesen  haben.  Bei  der  G-rosse 
des  Berufseinflusses  auf  die  Gresundheit  ist  femer  ncthig  jeden  Beruf 
in  Combination  mit  den  Krankheiten  zu  betrachten,  und  ich  mochte 
daher  die  Einschrankung  auf,  einige  Haupt-Berufsgruppen  ausschliessen. 
Femer  mochte  ich  aufmerksam  machen,  dass  die  demnachst  auch 
hier  zur  Besprechung  kommende  Zahlmaschine  die  Individualkarte 
als  Zahlungsform  iiberfliissig  macht,  weshalb  ich  bloss  *'  Individual- 
Nachweisungen  "  verlangen  wiirde.  Endlich  ist,  mit  Eiicksicht  darauf , 
dass  ein  international  gdltiger  Beschluss  gefasst  werden  soil,  und  mit 
Eiicksicht  darauf,  dass  die  Mitwirkung  der  Arbeiter  und  Unternehmer 
nothwendig  sein  wird,  zu  sagen,  '*  Arbeitsamt**  allein,  und  mochte  ich 
hinzufiigen,  dass  dieses  Arbeiter  und  Unternehmer  zur  Mitwirkung  bei 
der  Aufnahme  heranzuziehen  hat.    Ich  beantrage  daher : — 

Motion 
ad  1.  {»)  (page  221)  soil  lauten  : 

Die  Versicherten  sollen  nachgewiesen  werden  nach  Geschlecht,  Alter, 
Civilstand,  Beruf.  "  J7«  isi  fiir  die  Aufarbeitung  der  Daten  anzugeben 
"  der  gegenwartige  Beruf,  die  Dauer  der  Zugehorigkeit  zu  demselben 
**  und  eventuell  der  vorher  ausgeiibte  Beruf,  endlich  die  Stellung  im 
"  Benrfr 

Es  ist  wegzvsireich&ti : 
'*  einigen  Haupt-  "  (mveimal), 

"  Bei  den  hauptsachlichen '*  etc.  bis  **  erwiinscht." 
Dafiir  unter 

(0)  Die  einzelnen  Krankheiten  sollen  nach  "Alters-  und  Beruf s- 
gruppen  "  nachgewiesen  werden. 

B.  *'  Es  ist  eine  Individual-Nachweisung  zugeben.  Die  Bear  bei  tung 
der  Daten  soil  central  bei  einem  Arbeitsamte  erfolgen,  welches  die 
Arbeiter  und  Unternehmer  zur  Aufnahme  der  Daten  heranziehen  und 
bei  Auf  stellung  der  Individual-Nachweisung  mitwirken  solL" 

Das  Wort  "  Staatsanstalten  "  ist  zu  streichen. 

BEr.  P.  M.  Tait  said,  with  regard  to  Mr.  Bowland  Hamilton's  paper 
"  Thrift,*'  that  all  the  figures  on  this  subject  had  lately  passed  through 
his  hands,  and  he  had  found  that  the  obligations  of  insurance,  friendly, 
and  accident  companies  in  this  country  might  be  roughly  estimated  at 
about  one  thousand  million  sterling. 

The  way,  he  imagined,  to  inculcate  habits  of  thrift  in  the  working 
man — at  least  one  potent  factor  in  such  teaching — ^would  be  to  give  him 
examples  of  the  rapidity  with  which  money,  over  a  long  series  of  years, 
accumulated  at  compound  interest.    The  largest  company  in  the  world 
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was  an  industrial  company  in  this  country,  receiving,  through  the  exertions 
of  some  i  2,000  agents,  from  nine  millions  of  policies,  a  yearly  sum  of 
3}  millions  sterling.  This  was  burdened  with  expenses  of  collection, 
equalling  about  50  per  cent,  on  the  premium.  If  the  working  man  had 
clearer  ideas  of  thrift  he  would  save  this  large  sum,  and  dispense  with 
the  expense  of  the  middleman.  But  this  heavy  burden  is  no  fault  of  the 
insurance  office.  Their  army  of  agents  have  weekly  to  call  on  the  working 
man  for  his  frugal  penny.  The  loss  is,  indeed,  the  outcome  of  the 
ignorance  and  sloth  of  the  working  man.  But  herein  he  is  not  behind 
the  intelligence  of  his  compatriots  occupying  higher  places,  for,  out  of 
four  millions  a  year,  the  cost  of  conducting  our  British  office,  roughly, 
one-half  is  expended  on  account  of  commissions. 

The  day,  he  believed,  was  approaching  when,  to  the  great  satisfaction 
of  the  life  office,  that  anachronism,  the  middleman,  would  cease  to 
exist. 

M.  Milliet  ( Berne)  said  that  he  wished  the  question  I.  A.  a.  2,  iS  5, 
•*  die  muthmasslichen  Ursachen  der  Unfalle  "  to  be  struck  out  from  the 
propositions  of  Dr.  von  Mayr.  There  are  primary  and  secondary  causes 
of  accidents.  If  statistics  do  not  take  up  both  these  causes,  there 
must  be  a  large  amount  of  confusion.  But,  as  it  is  probably  impossible, 
internationally,  to  ascertain  the  direct  and  the  indirect,  the  primary  and 
the  secondary  causes  of  accidents,  it  would  be  preferable  to  omit  the 
question  altogether. 

Professor  Bohmert  (Dresden)  sagte : — Dass  er  die  Aufmerksamkeit 
der  Versammlung  auf  diese  Frage  hingelenkt  hat,  welche  am  meisten 
geeignet  ist,  den  Frieden  zwischen  Arbeit  und  Capital  herbeissuftihren 
und  eine  der  grossten  Beschwerden  der  Arbeiter  zu  beseitigen.  Wenn 
der  Untemehmer  den  Arbeiter  zum  Mitgenossen  seines  G^eschaftes  oder 
wenigstens  zum  Theilnehmer  an  seinen  Gewinnen  macht,  so  erlangt  der 
Arbeiter  die  Mittel,  sich  selbst  zu  helfen,  sich  selbst  zu  versiohern,  sch 
selbst  cin  Haus  zu  bauen  oder  an  Hausbaugenossen  shaften  sich  zu 
betheiligen.  Der  Arbeter,  welcher  in  der  Gegenwart  neue  politiaohe 
Bechte  erlangt  hat,  will  auch  in  wirthschaftlicher  und  socialer  Beziehung 
den  Untemehmem  nicht  untergeordnet  sondem  nebengeordnet  sein.  In 
der  Verbesserung  der  geschaftlichen  und  menschlichen  Beziehungen  der 
Arbeiter  zu  den  Untemehmem  liegt  ein  Hauptpunkt  zur  Losung  der 
Arbeiterfrage  und  der  socialen  Frage  iiberhaupt.  Unsere  Abtheilung  fur 
Demographie  hat  den  Beinif  diese  Fragen  **  for  the  welfare  of  the  people  '* 
vorzugsweise  zu  behandeln  und  Material  zur  LosuDg  herbeizuschaffen. 
Es  ware  wiinschenswerth,  eine  Liste  aller  Theilnehmer  dieser  Abtheilung 
zu  veroffentlichen,  zur  Erleichterung  des  Austausches  der  Ansichten, 
Erfahrungen  und  Arbeiten. 

Mr.  Bfewbatt  (President  of  the  Institute  of  Actuaries),  said  that  the 
papers  under  discussion,  though  differing  widely  among  themselves, 
had  this  in  common,  that  they  all  alike  afforded  evidence  of  that 
awakening  of  the  public  conscience  to  the  obligations  of  various  classes 
of  society  towards  one  another  which  was  so  striking  a  characteristic  of 
the  age.  There  was  no  fact  of  more  demographical  importance,  or  of 
greater  international  interest,  than  the  desire  now  stirring  so  many 
nations,  differing  widely  in  their  modes  of  thought  and  in  their  political 
organisations — impeiial  Germany  and  republican  France,  for  example, 
and  now  monarchical  England — to  give  *'  insurance  to  the  working 
classes,"  using  the  word  "  insurance  "  in  a  loose  sense.    On  the  broad 
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question  of  thrift  he  agreed  very  much  with  Mr.  Schloss  that,  when  fully 
understood,  the  forethought  and  self-denial  of  the  English  people  entitled 
them  to  a  high  place  among  the  nations.  It  was  not  understood,  perhaps, 
because  Englishmen  were  not  given  to  bureaucracy  or,  indeed,  to  much 
organisation  of  any  sort.  Though  they  hod  among  them  the  great 
"affiliated  societies,"  as  they  were  called,  their  friendly  societies  were 
mostly  small,  mostly  local,  having  little  fame  beyond  the  small  towns  or 
considerable  villages  in  which  they  existed,  and  their  beneficial  work  in 
providing  burial  money  (which  was  purely  insurance)  or  sick  pay,  which 
constituted  their  chief  functions,  was,  in  consequence,  very  much 
obscured  and  overlooked.  But  the  great  movement  which  had  of  late 
filled  the  public  mind  was  that  of  State  insurance,  of  which  Germany 
had  given  them  the  greatest  example,  combining,  as  it  did,  insurance 
against  sickness,  and  accident,  and  death — which  probably  they,  in 
England  did  voluntarily  almost  equally  well — with  provision  for  old  age, 
which,  on  any  great  or  organised  scale,  they  scarcely  did  at  all.  Now, 
on  this  great  German  scheme,  he  would  like  to  say  a  word.  It  had  lately 
been  subjected  to  the  analysis  and  criticism  of  English  actuaries,  who 
had  reluctantly  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  scheme  was  defective, 
and  therefore  dangerous — defective  because  based  on  insufficient  or  un- 
trustworthy data,  and  dangerous  in  that  it  failed,  in  consequence,  to 
estimate  aright  the  stupendous  financial  burdens  which,  in  days  to  come, 
it  would  inevitably  entail.  The  desire  to  imitate  Germany  in  respect  of 
providing  deferred  pay  or  pension,  and  so  to  diminish  or  remove  the 
stain  of  pauperism  which  so  largely  prevailed,  had  taken  great  hold  of 
the  minds  of  Englishmen.  It  had  ceased  to  be  the  property  of  philan- 
thropists. Experts  and  practical  statesmen  like  Mr.  Chamberlain,  men 
of  clear  vision  and  resolute  purpose,  were  engaged  upon  it,  and  had 
already  taken  it  out  of  the  region  of  sentimentalism,  and  were  fast  giving 
it  form  and  reality.  The  difficulty  was  the  question  of  compulsion. 
Though  much  might  b3  done  by  the  favourite  device  of  Englishmen, 
voluntaryism,  a  scheme  of  this  kind  could  obtain  universality  only  by 
compulsion,  and  for  compulsion  Englishmen  were  not  yet  ripe.  A  form 
of  compulsion  of  a  novel  and  striking  character  had  been  suggested  by  a 
prominent  and  highly  cultured  English  actuary  when  under  examination 
before  a  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons.  He  suggested  that  every 
man  should  be  entitled  to  a  deferred  pension  of  a  minimum  amount  on 
attaining  a  specified  age,  and  that  the  burden  of  providing  it  should  fall, 
OS  other  national  burdens  fall,  on  the  national  Exchequer.  The  burden 
would  then  be  borne  by  those  best  able  to  bear  it.  Those  who  did  not, 
and  would  not,  take, the  pension,  would  ease  the  burden  to  others,  who 
would,  besides,  escape  other  burdens  for  poor  rates  and  the  like,  which 
now  oppressed  them.  The  idea  would  repay  examination,  but  whether, 
by  this  means  or  another,  they,  in  England,  solved  the  problem,  they 
would  have  to  do  it  for  themselves,  for,  greatly  as  they  respected  the 
motives,  and  admired  the  bold  directness  of  their  German  friends,  they, 
the  English  actuaries,  did  not  think  that  the  problem  had  been  satis- 
factorily solved  by  G^ermany. 
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The  Protection  of  Workmen  in  Pactories,  and  its  Promotion  by 
MtLsenms  of  Industrial  uygiene. 

Dr.  MiGERKA,  Chief  Sanitary  Inspector  of  FaXJtories,  Vienna. 


The  working  of  factories  compels  us   to   take   into  account  two 

facts: 

(1.)  The  increased  danger  to  workmen  arising  from  the  co-operation 
of  machinery ; 

(2.)  The  injuries  to  health  arising  partly  from  the  construction  of 

the  factories,  partly  from  the  materials  employed  or  from  the 

processes  of  manufacture. 

Accidents  to  workmen  which  occur  in  manufacturing  and  which  we 

may  consider  cause  sudden  injury  to  their  working  capacity,  such  as 

pressure,  blows,  strains,  falls,  etc.,  move  in  a  long  row  of  many  links 

from  a  light  contusion  to  sudden  extinction. 

"  Careful  attention "  may  be  noted  as  an  infallible  protection  in 
many  cases.  That  this  can  largely  prevent  accidents  is  without  doubt ; 
but  owing  to  the  variety  of  accompanpng  circumstances,  it  cannot  be 
accepted  as  a  never  failing  preventive.  If  we  endeavour  to  realise  the 
monotony  of  many  modes  of  working,  often  consisting  only  in  unceasing 
attention  to  machinery,  especially  under  the  influence  of  long  hours  of 
labour,  or  of  a  fatiguing  bodily  position,  or  of  an  atmosphere  filled  with 
vapours,  dust,  etc. ;  if  we  further  endeavour  to  realise  the  lassitude  caused 
by  bodily  weariness  or  by  mental  indisposition  or  the  effect  of  haste 
induced  by  piecework  ;  if  we  finally  consider  that  only  one  moment  of 
inattention  is  sufficient  to  cause  an  accident ;  then  we  must  acknowledge 
that  in  the  long  run,  and  even  under  normal  conditions,  the  vaunted 
sole  preventive  of  danger  to  the  security  of  life  — "  careful  attention  ** — 
must  fail. 

But  have  we  not  also  to  reckon  upon  carelessness,  wilfulness, 
foolhardiness,  and,  despite  of  all  preventive  measures,  is  not  ignorance  of 
danger  also  too  often  worthy  of  consideration  ? 

Let  figures  speak.  According  to  the  statistics  published  by  the 
Imperial  German  Assurance  Office,  in  the  case  of  64  industrial  associa- 
tions, we  find  that  among  10,000  insured  persons  there  were  290  cases  of 
accidents,  29  cases  of  permanent  disablement,  and  seven  cases  of  death. 
Of  the  whole  number  of  insured  persons,  there  are  enumerated  as  having 
been  robbed  of  their  bread-winner  1,500  widows,  4,697  children  and 
212  parents.  No  doubt  assurance  against  accident  decreases  the  material 
injury  caused ;  considering,  however,  the  decreased  working  capacity  of 
so  many  persons,  considering  the  miseiy  caused  by  the  loss  of  a  member 
of  the  family,  considering  finally  the  irretrievable  loss  to  society  caused 
by  such  calamities,  the  conclusion  may  be  accepted  that  prevention  of 
accident  is  better  than  assurance  against  accident. 
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The  weight  of  this  conchision  compels  the  unavoidable  demand  for 
snfficiently  effectual  means  to  prevent  the  chances  of  accidents.  We 
are,  no  doubt,  here  confronted  with  an  impediment  not  to  be  undervalued, 
viz.,  that  the  means  of  prevention  in  some  cases  is  difficult,  and  in  other 
cases  is  expensive ;  but  do  not  the  wonderful  achievements  of  technical 
science  in  industrial  fields  justify  the  assumption  of  equal  accomplishment 
in  the  department  of  protection  for  workmen  ? 

In  fact  we  have  to  record,  although  these  efforts  were  only  inaugu- 
rated a  few  years  ago,  an  encouraging  and  gratifying  result  of  the  same 
in  a  reduction  of  the  accidents  arising  from  certain  sources  of  danger. 

As  to  the  other  mentioned  cause,  it  is  unhappily  equally  indisputable 
that  an  impractically  built  and  non-spacious  factory  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  raw  or  accessory  material  in  work  on  the  other  hand,  together 
with  the  temperatures  required  by  the  process  of  manufacture  (too 
much  dryness  or  moisture  of  the  workroom,  generation  of  vapours, 
dust,  etc.),  slowly  undermine  the  health  of  those  working  under  these 
internal  conditions,  more  and  more  lower  their  working  capacity  and 
prepare  a  premature  end  for  those  who  are  exposed  to  the  invidious 
attacks  of  these  conditions. 

In  consideration  of  the  individual  and  social  value  of  such  objects  as 
the  preservation  of  human  working  power  and  of  individual  life,  it 
appears  certainly  a  moral  duty  and  a  commandment  of  prudence  to 
devote  our  full  attention  to  the  combating  of  these  evils. 

Inspired  by  human  care,  modern  legislation  protects  children,  young 
persons  and  women.  But  has  not  also  the  adult  a  right  of  protection 
against  the  injuries  to  his  health  by  causes  over  which  he  has  no  control, 
and  under  the  influence  of  which  he  falls  into  sickness  and  hastens  his 
own  untimely  end  ? 

With  renewed  courage  we  can,  on  account  of  the  already  accom- 
plished results,  designate  the  demands  put  forth  by  science  as  realisable  ; 
technical  science  shows  itself  capable  of  solving  even  these  problems ;  the 
humanely  minded  manufacturer  is  willing  to  make  sacrifices,  an 
enlightened  legislature  knows  how  to  bend  the  will  of  the  ill-disposed, 
and  society  completes  the  activity  of  the  State  by  associations  willing  to 
give  their  support. 

The  governing  and  directing  influence  in  the  management  given  by 
the  organisation  of  the  associations  of  manufacturers  naturally  increases 
the  zeal  of  those  circles  in  the  first  instance  interested,  strengthens  their 
confidence  in  the  matter,  and  augments  their  power  of  management.  The 
form  of  an  association,  more  than  any  other  form  of  organisation, 
guarantees  the  assistance  of  men  belonging  to  different  callings,  which 
is  always  so  desirable. 

I  gladly  mention  by  name  "  The  Association  for  the  Promotion  of 
the  Museum  for  Industrial  Hygiene  at  Vienna,"  as  one  which,  notwith- 
standing its  youth,  its  statute  only  dating  from  Slst  October,  1889,  may 
congratulate  itself  in  having  spread  and  intensified  in  the  circles  of 
employers,  as  well  as  of  labourers,  both  knowledge  and  interest  in  attempts 
to  attain  the  greatest  possible  security  against  perils  of  life  and  health 
in  the  working  and  management  of  a  factory. 
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In  this  institute  there  is,  indeed,  as  regards  the  great  number  of 
questions  pertaining  to  this  subject,  a  home  created  for  advice,  instruction, 
and  suggestions. 

The  association  at  the  end  of  June  1891  counted  417  members, 
principaUy  belonging  to  one  or  the  other  branch  of  industry,  the  yearly 
income  amounted  to  sUghtly  over  7,000  fr. 

Two  groups  of  exhibits,  consisting  of  models  of  appliances  already 
in  use  for  the  prevention  of  accidents  and  the  removing  of  influences 
injurious  to  health  in  industrial  working,  number  at  present  270  objects, 
which  are,  for  purposes  of  the  best  possible  self -instruction,  accompanied 
by  descriptions  explaining  their  object  and  their  method.  A  third 
group  of  exhibits,  for  the  benefit  and  the  welfare  of  labourers,  numbers 
at  present  233  framed,  and  40  bound  graphic  representations  besides  a 
great  numbers  of  descriptions. 

The  museum  was,  from  May  1890  until  the  end  of  June  1891, 
inspected  by  5,333  visitors.  Special  satisfaction  is  derived  from  the 
fact  that  the  labourers  especially  take  the  greatest  interest  in  the  lectures 
and  explanations,  and  thus  we  may  consider  that  our  endeavours  will  be 
aided  by  this  class  in  particular. 

Many  models  have  already  brought  about  an  improvement  in  the 
external  conditions  of  working  in  factories,  and  many  of  the  improvements 
for  the  benefit  of  labourers  have  been  an  inducement  to  the  creation  of 
similar  institutions. 

Travelling  exhibitions,  arranged  in  industrial  centres  and  made 
possible  by  duplicates  of  the  models,  vnll  induce  a  continually  growing 
number  of  mill-owners  and  labourers  to  turn  their  attention  to  the 
question  of  industrial  hygiene  taken  in  its  largest  sense. 

The  16  numbers  already  published  of  the  "  Communications  of  the 
Industrial-hygienic  Museum,"  which  appear  in  the  form  of  a  pamphlet 
and  at  irregular  intervals,  and  in  which  subjects  falling  within  its  province 
are  treated,  have  already  been  the  means  of  inducing  the  creation  of 
many  an  useful  institution  for  the  welfare  of  the  labourers. 

Other  means  for  the  promotion  of  the  objects  of  the  Association, 
such  as  the  offering  of  prizes,  material  help  for  the  purpose  of  the 
execution  of  special  inventions,  examination  and  approbation  of  new 
arrangements  and  appliances,  may  surely  be  expected  from  furtUei* 
systematical  management  and  from  an  increase  of  the  ftinds. 

Considering  that  this  institute,  as  already  mentioned,  has  within  a 
comparatively  short  time  been  able  to  show  a  practically  important 
activity,  it  may  be  designated  as  worthy  of  help  and  imitation.  A 
mututd  promotion  of  such  institutions  created  at  various  centres  would 
heighten  the  efficiency  of  each  particular  institution  for  the  welfare  of 
industry  and  to  the  advantage  of  society. 

The  question  of  the  protection  of  labourers  against  perils  in 
industrial  working  is  a  purely  humane  one.  Viewed  from  this  stand- 
point, the  interest  of  the  industry,  not  only  in  one  State  but  in  all 
industrial  States,  is  a  matter  of  solidarity ;  that  which  at  any  place  is 
invented  to  remove  perils  in  manufacturing  processes,  or  at  least  to 
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diminish  them,  appears  worthy  of  welcome  and  general  application  as  a 
refonn  benefitting  society  at  large. 

An  enlightened  conception  of  the  reasonable  development  of  society ' 
demands,  that,  with  a  competition  in  production  which  tends  to  individual 
profit,  may  be  found  side  by  side  a  competition,  so  useful  for  mankind  in 
general,  in  oombating  the  perils  of  manufacturing  processes. 


-^   ^♦^  < 


BedtLction  de  la  Mortalito  des  grandes  Cites:  Application  a 

Barcelone. 

PAR 

Senor  P,  Garcia  Faria,  Barcelona. 


Les  conqu^tes  d^mographiques  s'obtiennent  par  Tensemble  des  ren- 
seignements  individuels  et  la  somme  des  consequences  que  la  statistique 
d^duit  de  T^tude  d'une  cit6  ^  Tautre.  Comme  notre  travail  relatif  h 
Bafcelone  corrobora  les  observations  qui  d^coulent  de  T etude  d'autres 
cit^s,  par  rapport  a  la  moindre  insalubrite  des  zones  bien  urbanisees  a 
celles  qui  offrent  des  d^fauts  graves ;  et  parceque  nous  croyons  que  la 
realisation  des  reformes  sanitaires  projetees  a  Barcelone  feront  ressortir 
les  excellentes  conditions  naturelles  qu'elle  reunit,  c'est  pour  ce  motif 
que  nous  pr^sentons  son  etat  statistico-demographique  au  moyen  de 
tableaux  et  de  traces  graphiques  qui  le  rendront  palpable,  jour  par  jour, 
pendant  la  decade  1880-89,  et  maladie  par  maladie,  dans  la  totality  en 
.Barcelone. 

Dans  r^tat  aetuel  des  connaissances,  il  est  impossible  que 
rhygi^niste  ait  une  jurisdiction  limitee  et  sirconscrite  pour  developper 
see  idees ;  aujourd'hui  le  champ  de  Thygi^ne  est  le  monde  en  tier,  et 
universels  sont  les  moyens  et  les  Etudes  qu'il  pent  employer  pour 
corroborer  ses  humanitaires  resultats :  Parceque  le  medecin  fait  de 
I'hygi^ne  non  seulement  quand  il  indique  les  reformes  qu'on  devra 
introduire  dans  la  demeure  d'une  famille ;  de  Thygiene  font  I'ingenieur 
et  Tarchitecte  dans  leurs  projets  d'assainissement  des  villes,  des  champs, 
des  constructions  de  maisons  et  d'h6pitaux,  etc.,  etc. ;  de  Thygi^ne  font 
aussi  le  sacerdote  et  le  moraliste  en  combattant  les  vices  et  I'immonilite ; 
et  de  meme  aussi  devront  la  practiquer  I'industriel  et  le  mililaire,  et  tous 
les  hommes  en  leurs  professions  et  metiers  respectifs,  aussi  bien  que  la 
femme  dans  Tenceinte  aim^e  du  foyer  domestique, 

Possibility  cPdviter  les  Maladies. 

L'existence  de  Thomme  est  compos^e  de  deux  Elements,  Tesprit  et 
la  mati^re.  Le  developpement  de  cette  demi^re  est,  dans  la  partie 
mat^rielle, — comme  tout  ce  qui  est  cr^e, — sujet  k  des  lois  detei-min^ 
qui  peuvent  ^tre  influenc^es  par  celles  qui  regissent  les  maladies,  ces 
accidents  ^tranges  de  la  vie,  dont  Taction  loin  d'etre  fatale  et 
indispensable,  Thomme  peut  les  eluder  et  doit  les  eviter. 

t     p.  2596.  22 
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La  maladie  est  une  alteration  du  fonctionnement  du  corps  humain, 
lequel  est  eonstitu6  d'une  multitude  d'organes  qui  ont  chacun  une 
*  mission  propre,  impossible  de  substituer  par  autres,  de  la  mdme  mani^i'e 
qu'une  machine  bien  ordonn^e  et  bien  proportionn^  les  a.  (Voir  I'annexe 
No.  1.)  Dans  Tun  et  I'autre  cas  la  marche  de  Tensemble  est  r^guli^re 
et  compl6tement  normale,  jusqu'au  jour  ou  une  cause  intrinsique  ou 
extrinseque  occasionne  une  alteration  dans  ledit  fonctionnement  et  fait 
qu'un  ou  plussieurs  organes  pr^sentent  une  irregularity  en  son  regime 
d'etre  et  eveillent  Tattention  qui,  ant^ripurement  n'en  m^ritait  aucune, 
81  ce  n'est  Tadmirable  disposition  de  Tenaemble. 

Dans  la  supposition,  la  plus  favorable,  que  rien  ne  soit  alter^  par 
aucune  des  cauvses  mentionn^es,  elle  suivra  constamment  sa  marche, 
jusqu*a  ce  que  la  force  motrice  dont  elle  est  capable  vienne  k  cesser,  et 
dans  ce  cas  qui,  pour  Thomme,  est  celui  de  la  mort  par  s^nilite,  T^tre  a 
done  d^velopp^  toute  la  vitality  dont  il  est  susceptible. 

Cette  fin  heureuse  n*arrive  que  difficilement,  car  elle  a  trait  k  la 
long^vit^,  mais  cela  est  dA  k  plusieurs  causes,  motives  g^n^ralement 
par  rhomme  lui-m^me  et  que  celui-ci  devrait  toujours  6viter. 

Qu'on  ne  croit  pas  cependant  qu'il  soit  possible  de  prolonger  d'egale 
mani^re  la  vie  de  tons  les  hommes  ni  que  celle-ci  puisse  se  dilater  un  seul 
moment  de  plus  que  celui  qui  correspond,  comme  maximum,  k  la  force 
vitale  que  re9oit  Tenfant  au  moment  de  naitre,  Au  contraire,  au  sortir 
du  cloltre  maternel,  il  se  trouve  en  des  conditions  determin^es  qu'influiront 
sur  celles  qu'aura  Tetre  une  fois  dans  le  monde ;  les  conditions  h6r6- 
ditaires  que  les  fils  re9oivent  de  leurs  p^res  sont  cause  de  Tetat  que  nous 
relatons,  et  plus  ces  conditions  seront  incompletes,  plus  courte  sera  la 
long^vite  que  pourra  atteindre  le  nouveau-ne.  !N'onobstant  les  maladies 
her^iitaires  elles-memes  peuvent  s'eviter  ou  se  soulager  en  contrariant. 
ou  annulaut  les  predispositions  morbeuses  de  Torganisme,  mais  non 
ajouter  k  cette  vitality,  considerant  comme  limite  maxima  de  Texistence, 
celle  qui  correspond  k  la  force  initiale  k  I'epogue  de  la  naissance, 
"d^velopp^  apr^s  dans  les  conditions  les  plus  favorables. 

Des  que  le  nouvel  organisme  a  sa  vie  propre,  il  subit  dans  son 
evolution  mondaine  diverses  phases  qui  font  que  sa  vitality  se  d^montre 
k  Text^rieur  sous  forme  sensible  et  croissante  et  d'une  mani^re  continuelle 
(s'il  jouit  toujours  de  bonne  sante),  jusqu'a  arriver  a  Tapogfe  qui, 
depass6e,  decroit  aussi  continuellement  jusqu'fL  s'^teindre  oompl^tement 
avec  la  cessation  de  Texistence.  Celle-ci  s'approchera  d'autant  plus  du 
point  de  depart  que  la  vitality  sera  plus  petite,  et  que  sera  plus  eloign6 
la  constitution  d'organes  quelconques  de  celle  qui  correspond  k  son 
fonctionnement,  reduisant  toujours  ces  differences  la  long^vite  de  I'^tre 
a  sa  limite  maxima,  de  laquelle  il  pent  se  rapprocher  sans  jamais  la 
d6passer,  vie  qui  sera  d'autant  plus  longue,  (dans  cette  limits)  qu'on 
aura  mieux  combattu  I'inclination  de  la  partie  defectueuse  au  profit  d'un 
traitement  judicieux  et  de  la  renovation  des  moUecules ;  et  d'autre  part^ 
quand  plus  petites  auront  et6  les  resistances  etrangeres  ou  causes 
morbeuses  qui  diminuent  sa  force  vitale. 

Les  r^sultats  obtenus  par  la  gymnastique  et  I'orthopedie  demontrent 
qu'on  pent  modifier  avec  profit  les  d^fauts  de  conformation  de  plusieurs 
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organes  sujets  k  influences  extemes,  mSme  dans  le  cas  le  plus  d^favorable 
ou  ees  d^fauts  proviendraient,  soit  de  la  generation,  soit  de  la  vie  intro«. 
uterine  de  Tenfant ;  de  la  meme  inaniere  ou  peut  ameliorer,  dans  ees  cas, 
la  constitution  de  T^tre  dont  nous  parlous. 

Le  premier  mojen  de  corriger  les  maladies  appellees  hereditaires 
consiste  en  emp^her  les  contrajants  de  les  prendre  et  faire  en  sorte 
que  ne  s'unissent  point  des  individus  dont  Tunion  puisse  produire  des 
^tres  defectueux  h  cause  de  leur  consanguinite,  ou,  pour  leur  ^tre 
eommuns  des  defauts  graves.  Si  I'opinion  des  docteurs  se  faisait 
sentir  dans  le  choix  ou  election  des  consorts,  les  fils  seraient  indudable- 
ment  plus  sains  et  de  long^vite  plus  grande  que  celle  de  beaucoup 
de  menages  actuels,  et,  par  cause,  on  devrait  presenter  certification 
favorable  du  m6decin  pour  pouvoir  se  marier. 

Nul  ne  doute  que  Thygieniste  et  le  medecin  peuvent  modifier  les 
conditions  d'un  enfant  ayant  une  predisposition  marquee  d'acqu6rir 
telle  ou  telle  roaladie  quand  son  organisme  contracte  certains  defauts  ou 
acquiert  les  propriet^s  de  receptibilite  et  de  cultivation  d'un  germe 
determine,  comme'par  exemple,  celui  de  la  tuberculeuse.  Dans  ce  cas, 
le  germe  se  developpera  autant  qu'il  lo  pourra  dans  les  616ments 
appropries  k  son  Evolution,  mais  le  mal  cesserait  encore,  en  snpposant 
qu'il  ait  commence,  en  quittant  au  sang  ou  au  terrain  oh,  ce  mal 
op^re  quelqu'uns  des  elements  absolument  indispensables  k  revolution 
6noncee,  et  la  mdme  chose  arrive  avec  les  differentes  alterations  du 
fonctionnement  du  corps  humain.  || 

Si  nous  disons  cela  des  maladies  her6ditaires  et  de  generation  qui 
semblent  ^tre  des  plus  tlifficiles  h  combattre,  nous  le  redirons  avec  plus 
de  raison  en  ce  qui  concerne  les  autres  maladies,  et,  h  cet  effet,  nous 
citerons  quelques  exemples  de  causes  de  mortalite  de  bien  diff6rentes 
categories.  Dans  les  accidents  expontan^s  figurent  la  fulguration  et 
la  asphixie  en  des  lieux  Hquides,  mais  I'hygi^ne  dispose  de  moyens 
comme  les  paratonnerres  bateaux  de  sauvetage  etc.,  qui  peuvent  6viter 
frequemment  ees  accidents  ou  sinon  diminuer  leurs  cons6quences  et 
leur  gravite. 

Comme  accidents  provoques  par  causes  de  nature  bis-dynamique 
se  trouvent  les  homicides,  les  disgraces  sur  la  voie  publique,  les 
agressions  des  fauves,  etc.,  etc.,  qui  peuvent  s'emp^cher  en  instruisant 
les  hommes,  separant  convenablement  la  circulation  pedestre  de  la 
roulante,  que  Ton  doit  r6glementer  et  aider  Thomme  au  moyen 
d'organismes  sociaux  qui  prot^gent  sa  vie. 

On  compte  aussi  entre  les  causes  mecaniques  de  mortahte  d'origine 
physique,  les  accidents  physio-pathologiques,  comme  I'inflammation  du 
canal  digestif,  qui  peut  s'eviter  par  un  regime  bromathoJogiquo  ordoune 
et  salutaire,  prevenant  les  abus  en  qnantite  et  qualite  des  m*ingers  et 
des  boissons. 

Entreprenant  Tetude  des  maladies  dont  les  causes  mecaniques 
sont  d'origine  chimique,  nous  trouvons  les  anto-intoxications  comme 
ruremie  (empoisonnement  produit  par  la  presence  de  Turee,  nou 
expuls^e  du  sang  par  Tappareil  renal),  laquelle  peut  s'eviter  par  un 
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bon    regime    diabetique,   qui  favorise    la    formation   de  Turine  dans 
les  reins. 

Plus  evidente  encore  est  notre  assertion  en  parlant  de  la  branche 
tres-importante  des  maladies  infectieuses  et  contagieuses,  et  toutes 
celles  qui  sont  transmissibles ;  celles-1^  sont  les  plus  eertainement 
6vitables,  car  sans  Texistenee  du  germe,  il  n'y  a  pas  de  maladie ;  done 
les  travaux  d'assainissement,  les  vaccinations  preventives,  en  un  mot, 
les  procedes  les  plus  genenJement  recommandes  par  Thygi^ne  sont 
les  plus  designes  parcequ'ils  constituent  la  ventable  solution  du 
probl^me. 

Entre  les  distrophies  les  maladies  pour  causes  pen  connues,  nous 
citerons  le  raclutisme,  ran6mie,  etc.,  etc.,  que  se  combattent  en  excitant 
les  forces  de  Tindividu  et  en  lui  proportionnant  les  aliments  et  I'air 
propres  ^  reparer  les  pertes  de  ses  organes  ou  de  son  syst^me. 

Enfin  nous  examinerons  les  intoxications  accidentelles  et  habituelles 
comme  la  intoxication  saturnienne,  I'alcoolisme,  etc.  qu'on  empSche 
parfaitement  en  mettant  en  vigueur  une  legislation  severe  qui  protege 
la  vie  de  ceux  qui  I'employent  dans  les  industries  insalubres  propageant 
rinstruction  :et  la  moralite  qui  sont  le  grand  moyen  de  corriger  lea 
erreurs  et  de  combattre  les  intemperances;  prohibant  Temploi  d& 
certains  alcools  et  autres  boissons  d'industrie  plus  ou  moins  toxiques. 

Ces  indications  ne  paraitront  peut-§tre  pas  faciles  ^  appliquer  aux 
autres  maladies  multiples  pour  lesquelles  le  fait  ne  semble  pas  si  evident ; 
cela  est  dA  au  retard  que,  sur  ce  point,  est  Thygiene,  dont  les  progr^a 
iront  parallement,  faisant  decroitre  le  nombre  des  maladies  tenues  pour 
inevitables. 

Ainsi  parle  Proust  et  d'autres  hygienistes  eminents,  les  quel* 
certifient  que  le  nombre  des  maladies  tenues  pour  evitables  croit  a 
mesure  que  se  developpe  cette  utile  science. 

John  Simon,  en  1858,  etudia  avec  grande  attention  la  mortalite 
qui  sevit  en  Angleterre  et  deduisit  que  le  plus  grande  nombre  de 
maladies  qui  produisit  cette  mortalite,  etaient  evitables,  mais  a  cause 
de  I'etat  ou  se  trouvaient  les  connaissances  bygi^niques,  il  considera 
comme  inevitables :  les  deformations,  la  debilite  native,  les  accidents, 
les  maladies  contagieuses  des  enfants,  les  maladies  qui  proc^dent  de  la 
mis^re  et  les  ber^djt^ires. 

En  comraentant  ce  travail,  Arnould  dit  fort  bien  que  les  maladies 
des  enfants  ne  different,  &  ce  point  de  vue,  de  celles  des  adultes  qui, 
precisement,  sont  tres  evitables  par  la  desinfection  et  I'isolement. 
Le  savant  hygieniste  ajoute  apres  que  les  influences  her^ditaires 
n'agissent  pas  toujours  fatalement,  et  que  nous  disposons  de  moyens 
^  propos  pour  lutter  centre  les  tendances  morbides,  pouvant  les  com« 
battre  des  leur  commencement,  emp^chant  ainsi  le  developpement  de 
la  maladie  hereditaire. 

Quant  a  la  tuberculeuse,  la  plus  terrible  des  maladies  dont  souffre 
rhumanite,  Buchanan  en  Angleterre,  et  Bowditch  en  Amerique,  ont 
fait  sur  elle  des  notables  etudes,  desquelles  on  a  deduit  que  cette 
maladie  diminue  extraordinairement  avec  les  travaux  d'assainissement. 
Comme    fait   notable  et    d^cisif  nous  citerons  la   complete  transfor- 
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mation  operee  en  plusieurs  villes  anglaises  qui,  au  moyen  d'ouvrages 
d'assainissement  realises,  ont  reduit  la  mortality  k  la  limite  de  12  k 
14  pour  1,000,  faits  consignes  dans  le  rapport  r6dige  par  la  Commission 
ehargee  de  I'etudo  de  Tassainissement  de  Turin,  dans  lequel  on  trouve 
aussi  que  Frankfort  h  reduit  sa  mortality  de  tjphoide  de  11  k  13  pour 
100,000.  Berlin  de  6  a  8  et  Munich,  et  autres  aussi  cMtices  par  leurs 
epidemies,  de  1  ^  7. 

Arnould,  faisant  d'adroites  considerations  sur  la  possibilite  d'^viter 
les  maladies  contagieuses,  dit  avec  une  notable  prevision,  qu'uu  jour 
viendra  ou  les  nations  illustrees  chatieront  et  poursuivront  judicairement 
tout  ceux  qui  auront  ete  la  cause  ou  Torigine  d'un  foyer  epidemique. 

Succint  examen  de  Barcelone. 

Prochaine  la  complete  transformation  de  Barcelone,  en  vertu  de  la 
r^ceute  concession  de  sa  r^forme  et  du  projet  d'assainissement  du  sous- 
sol,  travaux  qui  compl^teront  ceux  de  son  superbe  agrandissement,  il 
nous  semble  que  cette  epoque  est  la  plus  k  propos  si  nous  voulons 
connaitre  ses  actuelles  conditions  d'insalubrit^  moindres,  dans  leur 
ensemble,  que  celles  de  Marseille,  et  aussi  pour  y  6tudier  plus  tard  Teffet 
des  reformes  radicales  qui  vont  etre  faites  et  dont  I'execution  sera 
immediate. 

II  y  a  peu  de  pays  en  Europe  oii,  comme  dans  la  n6tre,  il  soit  si 
difficile  d'entreprendre  une  6tude  de  statistique  et  de  demographic  sani- 
taire  pour  bien  des  circonstances,  surtout  par  le  d^faut  de  precision,  et  de 
d'exactitude  avec  lequel  ou  prend  les  notes  de  statistique  qui  se  publient, 
et  de  \k  ivient  probablement  la  cause  primordiale  de  ne  pas  utiliser  la 
statistique  dans  la  proportion  qui  correspond  k  cette  tr^s-importante 
partie  des  sciences  biologiques,  dans  laquelle  les  autres  sciences  ont  leur 
naissance  et  leur  point  de  depart. 

Pour  ce  motif,  et  pr^sentant  un  travail  bas6  sur  la  statistique  et 
destine  k  I'^tude  de  la  reduction  de  I'excessive  mortality  de  notre  ville 
comme  a  la  demonstration  de  la  possibility  d'^viter  une  multitude  de 
maladies,  il  se  pr^sente  de  nombreux  inconv^nients  qui  ont  une  impor- 
tance certaine  et  peuvent  ^tre  encore  la  cause  de  beaucoup  d'erreurs 
involontaires  ou  omissions  qui  disparaltpout  k  mesure  du  perfectionement 
de  la  statistique. 

En  penetrant  dans  le  vaste  champ  de  la  prophilaxie  des  nialadies 
qui,  en  Espagne,  n'est  du  domaine  d'aucune  classe  professante,  nous  le 
le  faisons  anim6  par  les  phrases  de .  T^minent  Pettenkofer,  le  savant 
medecin  de  Munich  qui,  dans  le  sexi^me  Congr^s  international  de  Science, 
disait  avec  grande  raison  :  que  les  moyens  propres  k  ^viter  les  maladies 
evitables,  et  specialemeut  les  ^pid6mies,  n'etaient  pas  du  domaine  de  la 
th^rapeutique,  mais  principalement  de  Tart  de  Ting^nieur  et  du 
gouvernant. 

De  plus,  la  -seule  esp^rance  qui  nous  guide,  est  de  croire,  que  si 
nous  arrivons  a  contribuer  en  petite  ^chelle,  il  est  vrai,  au  progr^s  de 
I'hygi^ne  publique  de  Barcelone,  nous  lui  aurons  pret^'  le  plus  grand 
service  dont  nous  sommes  capable,  et  si,  au  contraire,  nous  nous  heurtions 
a  la  grandeur  du  probl^me,  les  erreurs  dans  lesquellea  nous  tomberions, 
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enaeigneraient  aux  antces,  plos  fortunes  que  nous,  la  voie  k  suivre  pour 
decouvrir  la  verity,  car  c'est  seulement  ainsi  que  progressent  les  sciences 
dans  le  chemin  difficile  de  cette  Terit^,  d'une  fa9on  semblable  au  cours 
d'une  riviere  dont  les  eaux  vont  choquant  de  Tune  k  Tautre  rive,  descen* 
dant  cependant,  et  gagnant  du  chemin  dans  la  direction  de  rembouchure, 
pour,  bient6t,  se  confondre  dans  le  r^ptacle  irrSpuisable  ou  apportent 
leur  contingent  tons  les  autres  cours  d'eau. 

L'^tude  de  la  mortality  relative  k  chacune  des  rues  de  Barcelone 
pendant  la  periode  de  1880  a  1889  inclusivement,  revile  que  leur 
quantiti^  augmente  k  mesure  que  les  conditions  d'urbanisation  de  la  voie 
et  des  ilots  do  maisons  sont  plus  mauvaises.  Pour  le  prouver,  examinons 
seulement  les  etats,  Module  No.  6  dans  lesquels  les  rues  sont  inscrites 
selon  Tordre  de  leur  plus  grande  mortality  relative.  II  resulte  de  cet 
examen  que  des  288  rues  qui  Tout  superieure  k  30  pour  1,000,  ou,  soit 
entre  toutes,  celles  les  plus  extraordinairement  insalubres,  il  n'en  est  pas 
line  qui  rennisse  les  plus  m^diocres  conditions  d'urbanisation  ;  beaucoup 
sont  priv^  d'elles,  manquant  compl^tement  d'^gouts,  de  pavage,  de 
canalisations  d'eaux;  enfin  en  leiur  immense  majorite,  I'egoiit  est 
detestable,  on  fait  d^faut  dans  le  reste.  De  toutes  les  rues  aux  quelles  a 
trait  I'etat  dont  nous  parlous,  aucune  n'avait  un  bon  pavage,  etant 
mauvais  mdme  celui  de  la  g6n6ralite,  des  rues  ;  quelques  unes  avec  du 
MacAdam,  tandis  que  d'autres  manquaient  compl^tement  de  rev^tement. 

Les  demeures  de  ces  rues  sont  cons^quemmcnt  tr^s-malsaines,  et 
parmi  les  habitations  contamin^es  dominent  celles  qui  sont  exemptes 
de  ventilation,  avec  une  density  enorme  d*etres  humains^  manquant 'd'une 
dotation  d'eau  potable  suffisante,  usant  de  moyens  d'expulsion  d'excre- 
ments  v^ritablement  affreuse,  car  elles  out  des  dep6ts  d'ordures  degoutants 
au  dcssous  del'erier ;  la  cuisine  sans  air,  ou  dans  les  mauvaises  conditions, 
avec  les  lieux  d'aisances  au  dedans  et,  dans  certaines  maisons,  sans  de 
siphon  obturateur.  Les  dep6ts  de  latrines  se  trouvent  sous  le  rampant 
des  escaliers,  et  d^autres,  comme  dans  la  Barcelonette,  sous  les  trottoirs. 
La  largeur  des  rues  a  une  grande  influence,  et  nous  vojons  qu'entre  les 
288  rues  et  places  dont  nous  parlous,  13  seulement  sont  d'une  largeur 
reguli^re  qui  atteint  un  depasse  de  20  m.,  et  cependant  elles  sont  en 
des  conditions  particuli^res  puisqu'elles  manquent  d'urbanisation  et 
r^unissent  de  si  mauvaises  conditions  qu'elles  suffisent  a  expliquer  I'excis 
de  mortality. 

Pour  pouvoir  entreprendre  avec  quelque  precision  I'etude  demo- 
grafico-sanitaire  de  Barcelone,  nous  avons  choisi  la  derni^re  dizaine 
d'ann^es  ecoul^es,  soit  de  1880  a  1889,  parceque  les  renseignements 
consign6s  dans  les  feeuilles  de  dec^s,  comme  dans  le  recensement  du  1«' 
Janvier  de  1888  y  sont  plus  complets.  Des  documents  rediges  jusqu'A 
nos  jours,  en  deux  derniers  sont  ceux  qui  nous  meritent  le  plus  grand 
credit,  parce  qu'ils  nous  demontrent  une  plus  grande  exactitude. 

De  ces  reseignements  et  de  ceux  que  nous  avons  recueillis,  il  r^»sulte 
que  la  mortalite  absolue  est  en  mojenne  de  8,892  individus  par  an,  y 
compris  les  avortements,  et  8,425  sans  eux,  la  population  ^tant  selon 
le  recensement  du  1«'  Janvier  de  1888,  de  272,481  et  de  300,000  le 
Qiinimu9i  que  correspond  r^ellement  au  terine  municipal  de  Barcelone ; 
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la  mortality  relative  est  de  30*92  pour  1,000  selon  le  recensement  et  de 
2S8'88  pour  1,000  le  maximum  veritable,  qui  est  pres  de  cette  que  nous 
cpnsid^rerons  plus  bas,  tenant  en  compte  que  dans  ces  ehiffres  ne  sont 
pas  induB  ceux  qui  correspondent  aux  avortements. 

Nous  pouvons  assurer  que  la  mortality  de  Bareelone  n'exe^de  pas 
comme  moyenne  annuelle  de  28'6  pour  1,000 ;  mais  enfin,  malgre  cela, 
ee  chiffre  est  trop  ^leve  et  pent  certainement  se  reduire  en  10  pour  1,000 
par  an,  et  cela  6viterait  ou  retarderait  la  mort  d'unes  3,000  personnes 
qui  succombent  bien  a  tort,  et  permettrait  k  la  plupart  de  prolonger 
r&ge  moyen  de  leur  vie. 

En  etudiant  la  marche  de  la  mortalite  totale  dans  les  diverses. 
^poques  de  la  periode  indiqu^e,  nous  observons  que  les  maximums 
correspondent  toujours  k  I'epoque  hivernale  et  sp6cialement  au  mois  de 
Janvier,  et  puis  aux  mois  de  Decembre  et  de  F^vrier,  decroissant  tou- 
jours au  printemps,  ajant  g^n^ralement  son  minimum  dans  le  mois  de 
Septembre  et  comme  ensemble  dans  la  saison  d'^te.  (Voir  anex  No.  2.) 
L'annee  de  la  plus  grande  mortality  fiit  celle  de  1885  celui  du 
cholera  o^  Ton  enregistra  9,805  dec^s  et  la  minima  ceUe  de  1881  ou  \\ 
n'y  ^eut  que  7,338  dec^s.  La  premiere  annee  correspond  a  T^poque 
de  I'epidemie  cholerique,  et  Ton  nota  comme  cela  a  lieu  ordinairement, 
qu'apres  une  ann^  d'epidemie  suit  une  autre  dont  la  mortalite  est 
moindre.  Cela  s'explique,  parcequ'en  ces  ann^es  la  perissent  les  malades 
les  plus  delicats. 

Les  d^c^s  abondent  toujours  dans  les  rues  6troites,  tortueuses,  dans 
celles  qui  sont  sans  issue ;  dans  celles  enfin  qui,  pour  ces  divers  motifs, 
offrent  de  graves  defauts  de  ventilation  et  de  clarte. 

Passant  a  un  autre  ordre  d'idees,  on  remarque  que  la  mortality  est 
infiuenc^e,  par  la  conduite  ou  moralite  des  habitants,  puisque  tons  ceux 
des  rues  o^  abonde  la  gente  vicieuse  ligurent  en  premiere  ligne  avec 
une  mortality  trds-grande,  bien  que  les  prostitues  qui  donnent  un  si 
grand  contingent  aux  d^c^s  occasionn^  par  des  maladies  syphilitiques 
et  tuberculeuses  vont  g^neralement  achever  leurs  jours  dans  quelque 
nosocome,  diminuant  ainsi  le  contingent  apparent  de  la  rue  ou  elles 
vivaient  et  dans  lesquelles  elles  ne  figurent  plus. 

L'augmentation  de  la  mortalite  coincide  aussi  avec  le  defaut  de 
position  social,  car  les  classes  pauvres  exemptes  de  mo}  cus  de  fortune 
se  voient  dans  la  n^cessite  d'habiter  des  maisons  moins  eheres  qui, 
d' ordinaire,  r^unissent  les  plus  mauvaises  conditions,  manquant  d'eau,  et 
par  consequent  de  proprete,  ainsi  que  de  beaucoup  d'eMments  indispens- 
ables  pour  la  vie  et  Thygi^ne  du  foyer  domestique,  et  surtout  de  Tair 
qui  se  vicie,  dans  la  demeure.  II  r^sulte  de  Tetude  faito  par  I'^minent 
Ing^nieur  Cerda  de  la  population  ouvriere  de  Bareelone  qu'entre  les 
individus  de  differentes  positions,  mais  disposant  d'un  6gal  cube  Fair 
respirable,  la  mortality  est  proportionnelle  k  la  valeur  de  leur  position 
sociale,  parceque  la  vie  tranquille  et  m^thodique  des  personnes  de  basse 
condition  s'adapte  mieux  aux  prescriptions  hygieniques  que  celles  des 
families  k  False,  ce  que  d^montre  la  n&essit^  de  construire  maisons 
poor  les  ouvriers. 
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Pour  connaitre  Tinfluence  de  Vorientation,  Tillustre  Ing^nieur 
Cerda  ^tudia  celle  qui  pouvait  convenir  a  Barcelone  pour  le  trace  des 
lignes  ou  axes  primordiaux  de  son  pro  jet  d'agrandissement  de  la  ville, 
d^duisant  de  ses  minutieuses  Etudes  statistiques  que  dans  les  rues 
dingoes  vers  les  quatre  points  eardinaux  la  mortalite  ^tait  plus  grande 
que  dans  celles  tracees  dans  une  direction  moyenne,  qui  furent  celles 
qu'il  adopta  a  la  fin.  II  d^duisit  de  la  mdme  etude  qu'en  6gales 
circonstances  la  mortality  est  plus  grande  dans  les  rues  p^rimetrales 
que  dans  les  centrales,  et  qu'en  supposant  une  6galite  de  circon- 
stances la  mortality  croit  aussi  en  raison  de  la  distance  au  centre  de 
Tactivit^. 

Eniin  a  ne  considerer  que  la  mortalite  relative  a  toute  la  decade, 
nous  verrons  que  toutes  les  maladies  endemiques,  comme  les  epi- 
d^miques,  s'acharnent  ton  jours  sur  les  memes  rues,  et,  de  l«t,  la  triste 
renomm^e  qu'ont  acquise  les  rues  del  Mediodia,  de  San  Ramon,  de 
Ancells,  de  Amalia,  de  las  Oncellas,  de  Salvadors,  de  Arco  del  Teatro, 
enfin  les  rues  insalubres,  les  tortueuses,  les  etroites,  celles  qui  ont  leurs 
maisons  contamin^es  ou  qui  sont  voisines  de  certains  nosocomes  ou 
d'6tablissements  coUectifs. 

Entrant  maintenant  dans  I'etude  detaille  de  la  mortality,  nous 
observons  que  les  maladies  qui  origineut  le  plus  de  d^ces  sont 
precisement  les  plus  facilement  evitables,  de  sorte  qu'on  pourndt 
empecher  ou  retarder  la  mort  de  la  plupart  des  gens  qui  decedent  k 
Barcelone;  pour  le  prouver  nous  inchivrons  le  present  tableau  relatif 
au  p^riode  de  1880-89  : 


Dto'fraation  des 
MaladiM. 

Mortality 
total 

1    Relation 
ded<5r.(^s 

par  rapport 
au  total. 

Designation  des 
Maladies. 

Mortality 
total. 

Relation 

ded^c^ 

par  rapport 

au  total. 

1 

j              Reports    -      - 

4i.870 

0-6046S 

Tuberculeuses     - 

10,273 

0*11576 

Eougdole 

3.068 

0-0S47S 

-Gastro-enteropathics  - 

7.629 

0-08580 

Diphtdre 

2381 

0-08240 

Pneumonies 

6.128 

0-06892    , 

Petite  v6role 

2.203 

0-02477 

Cardiopathies 

6.020 

0-06770    , 

Choldra 

1.694 

0-01905 

Bronchites 

6.156 

0-05799 

Coqueluche 

830 

0-OOWl 

Al>oplexii» 

4,908 

0-05520 

Scarlatiue 

203 

0-002-28 

Fifevrea  typhoXdes 

4,736 

0-06326 

Maladies  diverses 
Total 

33,650 

0-37843 

44,870 

1 
0'60468 

8^919 

1-00000 

La  maladie  qui  offre  le  plus  grande  contingent  de  mortalite  est  la 
tuberculeuse.  Dans  notre  cite,  comme  dans  presque  toutes  les  grandes 
villes,  il  semble  que  Thomme  s'evertue  k  faciliter  aa  propre  destruction 
par  ses  ennemis  les  plus  redoutables,  qui  sont  ceux  du  monde  invi- 
sible. Les  trois  maladies  pulmonaires  les  plus  importantes  qui  sont  la 
tuberculeuse,  la  pneumonic  et  la  bronchite,  d'especes  generalement 
ihfectieuses  ont  produit  un  total  de  21,577  dec^s  auquels  correspond 
une  proportion    de    24*27   pour   100,    ou    soit   le    \    du    total    des 
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morts.  Ces  maladies  sont  generalement  6vitables,  et  cela  doit 
servir  de  stimulant  pour  mettre  en  seuvre  les  moyens  indispensables  de 
les  corriger. 

On  observe,  d'une  part,  que  les  rues  ou  les  maisons  eontaminees 
ont  une  grande  densite  de  population,  paient  un  enorme  tribut  k  la 
mort  par  la  tuberculeuse,  et  figurent  en  un  lieu  tristement  cel^bre  les 
rues  du  "Mcdiodia  (112-2),  Cid  (108-23),  Sta.  Madrona  (85-94), 
"  VermeU  (78-25),  Tigre  (68-69),  San  Geromino  (64-04),  Salvadors 
"  (63-07),  Amalia  (60-92),  Robador  (45*69),  Cires  (58-50),  Poniente 
«  (43-54),  et  Arco  del  Teatro  (70-20)."  * 

Le  Dr.  Fin  attribue  Tenorme  mortalite  oceassione  par  la  tuberculeuse 
en  notre  ville  k  I'alimentation  defectueuse  et  au  manque  d'habitatious 
reunissant  les  conditions  que  I'hygi^ne  reclame,  car  les  rues  de  la  vieille 
Barcelone,  sont  extr^mement  etroites,  avec  des  edifices  excessivement 
616ves,  et  une  population  par  trop  dense,  defauts  qui  se  repareront  avec 
la  r6forme  de  cette  partie  de  la  ville  qui  doit  commencer  cette  annee 
m^me. 

II  faut  noter  la  preponderance  de  la  tuberculeuse  dans  toutes  ces 
rues,  qui,  comrae  celles  dn  Mediodia,  Areo  del  Teatro,  Alba,  Monserrat« 
et  autres  sont  connues  pour  heberger  en  elles  des  gens  de  conduite 
vicieuse  et  dissolue  qui,  en  plus  de  produire  une  extraordinaire  depense 
de  leur  organisme,  le  predisposent  k  acquerir  des  maladies  transmissibles 
de  toutes  espSces,  et  en  particulier  la  tuberculeuse. 

Semblables  resultats  se  deduient  des  diverses  maladies  dans  les 
quelles  influent  defavorablement  les  mauvaises  conditions  de  la  partie 
pen  urbanisee  de  Barcelone,  notant,  au  contraire,  que  \k  oil  les  preceptes 
de  rhygi^ne  publique  ont  et6  appliques,  une  partie  des  influences 
morbeuses  a  disparu,  encore  qu'on  n'en  pent  soustraire  completement 
Barcelone,  jusqu'4  ce  qu'on  ne  pratique  s6rieusement  I'isolement  des 
attaques  de  maladies  infectieuses,  la  desinfection,  et  surtout  pendant  que 
I'assaiaissement  de  la  ville  et  de  la  plaine  du  Llobregat  ne  soit  complete. 

CoDsid6rant  Barcelone  sous  Taspect  moral,  nous  pouvons  consigner 
que,  sans  ^tre  un  module  a  tons  les  points  de  vue,  elle  r6unit  des  con- 
ditions meilleures  que  d'autres  grandes  capitales  oii  les  vices  dominent 
d'une  mani^re  complete  ;  ainsi,  par  exemple,  la  mortalite  par  la  syphilis 
et  alcoolisme,  qui  sont  les  deux  fins  fatales  de  la  generalite  de  la  gent 
vicieuse,  donne  seulement  un  contingent  de  mortalite  annuel  respectif  de 
48  et  23  dec^s  par  au  auxquels  correspondent  les  autres  relatifs  de  16  et 
7*7  pour  100,000  habitants. 

U  se  deduit  de  tout  ce  qui  a  ete  expose,  que  I'intime  relation  qu'il 
y  a  entre  la  mortalite  et  la  situation  des  services  urbains  de  la  partie  de 
la  population  que  nous  considerons,  en  lui  quitant,  au  moyen  de  ces 
services  les  conditions  inh^rentes  au  d^veloppement  d'une  infinite  de 
maladies  ^vitables,  qui  disparattront  aussit6t  qu'on  ex6cutera  les  reformes 
sanitaires  si  necessaires  k  Barcelone,  et  qui  doivent  se  developper  br^ve- 
ment,  car  les  principales  ont  ^t6  approuv^es  par  la  corporation 
municipale.     Quand  ces  reformes  se  seront  r^alis6es,  ou  pourra  comparer 

*  Ces  renseignements  sont  ceux   de  la  mortalito  anuelle  relative  ^  1,000,000 
habit  arts. 
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la  statistique  d^mograpliiqae  d'alors  avec  celle  que  nous  pr^sentons 
aujourd'hui,  et  nous  avons  la  certitude  qu'on  pourra  consid^rer  Barcelone 
comme  une  des  villes  les  plus  saines  du  monde.  Nous  fondons  notre 
croyance  en  ce  que  toutes  les  causes  d'insalubrit^  qu'elle  reunit  sont 
artificielles  et  ddes  k  Thomme  seulement,  car  bien  que  ces  causes  accusent 
leur  existence,  il  y  a  quelques  Hots  de  maisons  on  la  mortality  n'est 
seulement  que  de  13  pour  1,000. 


Annexe  No.  1. 
La  Vie  humaine. 

La  vie  de  T^tre  humain  nous  apparait  comme  un  acte  resultant  de 
I'ensemble  des  efforts  des  divers  organes ;  lorsque  nous  jouissons  de  la 
sante,  cet  ensemble  est  harmonique  et  ^quilibr^ ;  quand  il  cesse  de  T^tre, 
c'est-a-dire,  quand  il  rompt  le  fonctionnalisme  r^gulier  du  corps,  la 
maladie  apparait. 

Considerant  que  la  maladie  a  pour  effet  de  diminuer  ou  d'alterer  les 
conditions  vitales  de  Torganisme  humain,  nous  pourrions  la  definir 
comme  une  reduction  ou  alteration  de  la  loi  ou  courbe  de  la  vie,  pour 
causes  inherentes  ou  ext^rieures  a  I'organisme. 

Du  moment  o^  nous  consid^rons  la  vie,  non  en  son  essence  intime, 
mais  en  son  expression  sensible  et  externe,  die  entre  par  cela  m^me  dans 
Pordre  des  ph6nom^nes  naturels,  qui  tons  son  sujets  k  des  lois  plus  ou 
moins  difficiles  de  formuler,  mais  existantes  sans  doute  aucune. 

Dans  le  cas  present,  la  difficulte  s'impose,  car  jusqu'ici  on  n'a  pas 
trouv^  le  moyen  de  mesures  le  degre  de  vitality  d'un  individu ;  mais 
quoique  cette  loi  ne  soit  pas  encore  connue,  peut-^tre  la  d^couvrira-t-on 
demain.  De  m^me  que  I'humanit^  a  pu  voir  a  chaque  moment,  quoique 
sans  s'en  rendre  compte,  les  manifestations  de  la  gravite  et  de  Tattraction 
universelles ;  et  m^me  il  y  a  peu  d'annees,  nous  ne  pouvions  soup^onner 
I'existence  des  dynamometres,  des  manom^tres  et  d'autres  appareils 
mesureurs  de  forces ;  il  est  possible  enfin  que  dans  I'avenir  quelqu'un 
d^couvre  un  proc6d6  experimental  capable  de  mesurer  et  d'evaluer  la 
force  vitale  d'un  individu  dans  les  divers  tiges  ou  phases  de  son  existence 
et  dans  ce  cas  tracer  tres  facilementles  points  de  la  courbe  correspondant 
h  la  formule  de  la  vie  et  representer  g6om^triquement  et  analytiquement 
la  loi  de  sa  formation,  dont  I'existence  est  pour  nous  indudable ;  d© 
m^me  que  nous  sommes  persuades  que  cette  loi  se  formulera  malgre 
I'opinion  d'auteurs  illustres  qui  pensent  6tre  humainement  impossible  de 
determiner  T equation  generale  de  la  vie. 

Suivant  Tordre  d'id^es  que  nous  venous  d'exposer,  nous  rappelle- 
rons  qu'un  homme  eminent,  k  plusieurs  litres,  un  savant  medecin 
Catalan,  le  docteur  Letamendi,  a  etudi6  le  premier  le  mode  de  Texprimer 
d'une  mani^re  gdnj^rale  par  1' Equation. 

V=/(YC), 
dans  laquelle  V  est  la  r^sultante  vie,  Y  la  force  individuelle  et  C  la  force 
cosmique,  formule  que  repond  k  une  diff^reute  idee  de  celle  que  nou3 
guidera  en  penetrant  par  le  chemin  m^connu  de  Tapplication  du  calcul 
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matWrnatique,  h,  la  realisation  de  Facte  pbydologique  qui  embrasse  la 
Evolution  de  rorganisme  humaiu  sur  la  terre. 

Ayant  tout,  et  pour  simplifier  le  probl^me,  nous  considererons 
la  vie  de  Thomme  qui  meurt  de  long^vit^,  c'est-4-dire  de  mort  naturelle 
et  ajant  us6  convenablement  et  sans  pertes  diverses  aucunes,  toute  la 
force  vitale  qu'il  re^^t  au  moment  de  naitre;  comparons  pour  un 
moment  I'organisme  k  une  macbine  perfectionn^e  capable  de  pouvoir 
donner  sans  perte  aucune  toute  la  force  motrice  de  I'etre  bumain,  k 
toutes  les  ^poques  de  sa  vie,  et  sans  que  des  resistances  etrang^res 
r^uisent  sa  valeur  totale.  Cela  suppose,  nous  observerons  que  la  vie 
bumaine  se  manifeste  d'une  mani^re  sensible  par  une  force  latente  que 
possede,  au  moment  de  naitre,  le  germe,  et  qu'en  vertu  de  cet  accroise- 
ment  de  depense  ou  de  consommation,  cet  6tre  evolution  ne  jusqu'4 
perdre  compl^tement  cette  force,  de  la  meme  maniere  qu'une  locomotive 
(representation  de  Tetre  bumain)  sort  de  la  station  (cloitre  maternel) 
avec  une  certaine  quantity  de  mouvements  a  developper,  dependant 
des  formes,  des  materiaux  employes,  et  de  la  disposition  de  la  macbine  ; 
une  puissance  a  developper  qui  correspond  k  la  vie,  et  dependant  de  la 
perfection  des  organismes  et  de  son  ensemble,  du  soin  de  sa  con- 
versation ;  de  Tarrangement  de  la  macbine ;  et  des  resistances  qui 
tendent  a  la  d^truire.  En  plus  de  I'aptitude  n^cessaire  pour  que  le 
mouvement  subsiste,  il  faut  encore  user  du  calorique,  au  moyen  des 
aliments  pour  Tbomme,  et  du  cbarbon  pour  la  macbine.  On  omet 
n&essairement  le  recbange  des  pi^es  d^fectueuses  ou  qui  sont  us^es  de 
la  macbine,  car  en  pratiquant  ce  recbange  on  poiurait  refaire  par  parties 
la  macbine  et  augmenter  ainsi  artiliciellement  sa  duree,  cbose  qui 
n'aura  jamais  lieu  dans  I'oi^anisme  bumain.  On  entend  done  par 
"  vie  "  de  la  macbine,  sa  duree  maxima,  sans  avoir  recours  de  renouveUe- 
ment  de  ses  pi^es,  mais  sans  cesser  pourtant  d'etre  Tobjet  d'une 
conservation  complete  et  d'un  soin  particulier. 

A  I'instant  du  depart,  c'est-a-dire,  a  la  suite  de  la  naissance  (et 
nous  pourrions  dire  a  la  suite  de  la  generation)  la  macbine  marcbe  avec 
lenteur,  (de  m^me  que  I'enfant  n'est  pas  propre  k  une  grande  quantite 
de  mouvements) ;  la  force  vive  accumul6e  en  elle  atteint  alors  son 
maximum  et  diminue  k  mesure  de  la  duree  de  la  marcbe  (comme 
diminue  la  puissance  assimilatrice  ou  I'affinite  de  Telement  ceUule  k 
mesure  que  I'^ge  de  Fenfant  augmente);  plus  tard  le  train  suit  sa 
marcbe  acquiert  la  plus  grande  velocity,  ton  jours  au  profit  de  la  force 
vive  accumul^e  en  elle,  et  apr^s  6tre  arriv^e  au  maximum  de  sa 
puissance  (^ge  viril)  sa  velocity  commence  a  decroitre  jusqu'a  con- 
sommer  la  force  vitale  motrice  on  s'annuler  completement  quand  s'est 
depensee,  par  Finfluence  des  usures  et  des  resistances  soit  la  force 
vitale,  soit  Faptitude  qu'ont  les  mecanismes  pour  le  mouvement,  (c'est- 
il-dire  la  force  vitale  et  la  disposition  des  organes  dans  F^tre  bumain), 
et  alors  le  train  s'arrete,  et  son  trajet  ou  Fespace  parcoumi  serait  le 
maximum  possible  si  la  locomotive  en  marcbe  utilisait  pour  elle  et  sans 
pertes  aucunes  les  aptitudes  qu'elle  poss^dait  en  etat  latent  pour  la 
totality  de  sa  marcbe. 
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II  d^coule  de  cela  que  dans  ces  conditions  la  vitalite  sera  propor- 
tionelle  a  I'affinite  ou  ^  la  force  assimilatrice  F  de  Tindividu,  laquelle 
diminue   a  son  tour  avec  le  temps  on  T&ge  T ;  en  vertu  de  quoi  le 
vitalite  V,  pourra  s'exprimer  par  cette  fermule': 
V=/(PT).         (1.) 

Les  variables  F  et  T  representatives  de  la  force  assimilatrice  et 
I'&ge  oii  le  temps  de  la  vie  de  Thomme  sont  entr'elles  relationn^es  par 
une  nouvelle  formule : 

F=+/,  (T).  (2.) 
expression  des  variations  que  souffre  la  force  assimilatrice,  qui  est  la 
maxima  M  au  moment  de  naitre,  quand  yi  (T)  est  zero,  et  est  nul 
quand  M=/,  (T).  Etant  la  vie  fonction  de  F  et  de  T  et  F  I'etant 
aussi  de  T,  en  resume  la  vie  pent  etre  pour  chaque  homme  une  fonction 
plus  ou  moins  compliqu^  du  temps : 

/     (FT). 

La  formule  1  contient  trois  variables  et  represente  une  surface; 
mais  comme  la  (2)  se  verifie  entre  la  F  y  T,  signifie  un  cilindre  de 
generatrices  paralleles  anexe  V,  et  dont  Tintersection  avec  le  plan  FT 
soit  la  curve  (2).  En  considerant  ensembles  les  deux  formules  on 
representera  la  curve  d'intersection  des  deux  surfaces  dans  I'espace. 

La  fonction  V  =/,  (T)  est  de  telle  composition  que  dans  le  cas  de 
T  =  o  (au  moment  de  naitre)  donne  h  V  une  quantite  maxima,  laquelle 
irait  diminuant  a  mesure  que  dikjroitrait  Talfinite  ou  force  assimilatrice 
et  augmenterait  avec  le  temps  la  fonction  de  T&ge  fi  (T)  s'annulant 
I'activite  dans  le  cas  de  M  =/i  (T). 

Pour  exprimer  sensiblement  et  dans  I'espace  ces  idees,  nous  con- 
sidererons  un  systeme  d'axes  co-ordonn^s,  dans  lesquels  Taxe  vertical  V 
representera  la  vitalite,  I'horizontal  F  sis  dans  le  plus  du  papier,  la  force 
assimilatrice  ou  d'affinite  des  cellules,  et  le  normal  a  ce  plan  T,  les 
temps.     (Voir  le  dessin  No.  1.) 

La  ligne  representative  des  variations  de  F  en  fonction  de  T  est : 
f  =  M-/,(T) 
on  pourrait  construire  d^s  qu'on  aurait  d^termin^  a  priori  on  a  posteriori 
(apr^s  la  mort  de  I'individu)   par   des  points  donnant  des  valeurs  k 
T  depuis  O,  auquel  correspond  le  maximum  Fj  de  F,  jusqu'^  £J:,  ^poque 
de  la  mort  par  senilite  dans  laquelle : 

M=/,(T);yF=o. 

Une  fois  cette  courbe  trac^e,  qui  est  la  projection  de  la  ligne  reelle, 
la  representation  des  forces  %'itales  dans  Tespace  on  Tobtiendrait  en 
elevant,  sur  chaque  point  de  la  courbe  F^  Q-  £i:  sise  dans  le  plan  FT, 
une  perpendiculaire,  et  mesurant  sur  elle  avec  rechelle  adopts 
rintensit6  dc  la  force  vitale  accumul^e  que  pent  developper  Thomme 
d^s  ce  moment.  La  m^me  chose  pent  se  faire  sur  chaque  point,  au 
moyen  des  valeurs  des  trois  cordonn^es  qui  le  determinent  comme  il 
arrive  avec  le  point  P  determine  par  les  valeurs  V^  F'  et  T'  de  V,  P 
et  T.  La  courbe  que  nous  avons  ^tudiee  est  celle  de  la  vie  en  etat  de 
sant^,   mais    des   que  celle-ci  s'alt^re  pour   une  cause   quelconque,   la 
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continuity  de  la  courbe  sonffre  une  modification  plus  on  moins  profonde, 
selon  I'intensite  de  cette  cause  et  des  conditions  od  elle  s'est  (leveloppee. 
(Voir  le  dessin  No.  2.) 

Soit  a  A  £i:  la  courbe  normale  de  la  vie  d'un  indi%'idu  suppose 
jouissant  de  parfaite  sant6,  et  considerant  le  cas  oii  celle-ci  viendndt  ^ 
s'alterer  pour  une  cause  quelconque :  cette  demi^re  agirait  ^  la  fa^on 
d'une  resistance  dans  la  machine  motrice  de  I'organisme  humain,  de 
sorte  que,  considerant  I'^qufvalent  F  de  pertes  de  force  assimilatrice  et 
Celui  de  vitality  V  produit,  nous  pourrons  construire,  1°  la  courbe  qui 
relationne  le  temps  et  les  forces  d'assimilation  F,  et  plus  apr^s,  celle 
qui  relationne  les  trois  quantit^s  enonc^es. 

Supposons  par  exemple,  qu'^  Page  de  25  ans  advienne  une  maladie 
qui  a  sa  loi  et  sa  courbe  representative  £  =  84  (F,  T)  nous  Texprimerons 
dans  ses  relations  avec  la  force  assimilatrice  ou  d'affinit6  par  une  ligne 
dont  rinfluence  seulement  disparaftra  par  exemple  h.  36  ans ;  la  courbe 
sur  la  plan  F,  T  sera  une  projection  de  cette  courbe  E  qui  relationnera 
la  perte  de  vitality,  celle  de  la  force  assimilatrice,  et  I'&ge  de  I'individu. 

Cette  courbe  E,  obtenue,  nous  pourrons  connaitre  Tinfluence 
qu'elle  exerce  sur  la  courbe  normale  a  A  £1,  et  nous  deduirons  une 
nouvelle  courbe  A  E  B  dont  le  r^sultat  sera  d'offrir  le  trac6  A  B 
anormal  puisque,  retablie  sa  sant^,  la  fonction  vie  pent  continuer  k  se 
developper,  mais  comme  les  coefficients  de  T^quation  se  seront  alt^res, 
celle-ci  sera  maintenant : 

V=/3(F,T)-/aF,T) 
mais  avant  de  I'age  ^  il  arrivera  que 

/,(F,T)=/,(P,T) 
et  consequemment,  au  lieu  de  prolonger  sa  vie  jusqu'^  ^^  72  ans, 
comme  s'il  cut  en  sant^,  il  vivra  seulement  par  exemple  £:b'  =  53  ans. 
Dans  les  cas  de  mort  subite  par  suicide  ou  homicide  (voir  Fig.  1)  la 
courbe  se  brise  et  se  substitue  en  avant  par  une  ligne  droite  M  O 
normal  a  Taxe  des  T. 

Une  fois  la  sante  alteree  ou  bien  detruit  le  fonctionalisme  organi- 
que,  I'individu  a  besoin  de  developper  des  resistances  naturelles  ou 
d'agents  ext6rieurs  (medication)  capables  de  retablir  requilibre ;  dans 
le  premier  cas,  un  ou  plusieurs  organes  du  fonctionnalisme  se  trouvent 
alteres,  et  alors,  de  m6me  que  la  medication  peut  aggraver  la  maladie 
si  ses  effets  sont  convergent^,  elle  peut  guerir  si  ses  effets  sont 
divergents  ;  dans  ce  cas,  requation  de  la  vie  en  etat  de  sante. 

V  =  y  (FT)  se  transforme  en  epoque  de  maladie  en  celle-ci : 

V  =/8  (FT)  -/,  (FT)  =/5  (FT)  =/5)  (FTi) 

et  alors  il  devient  necessaire  de  recouvrir  ^  un  agent  a  naturel  on 
therapeutique  qui,  introduit  dans  I'organisme,  developpe  une  action 
/e  («)  *1^^  paralyse  la  de/4  (FT)  :  de  sorte  que 

/,  (FT)  -  /,  (FT)  +  /e  («)  =  /a  (FT). 
La  vie,  comme   nous  avons  dit  plus  haut,  n'est  pas  la  fonction 
simple  d'un  seul  organe. 
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Dans  le  cas  oii  la  vie  se  developpe  normalemeiit,  la  fonctioa 
V  =  /  (FT)  sera  continuee,  et  la  vie  sera  d'autant  plus  longue  qu'elle 
tardera  davantage  k  couper  sur  Taxe  eelles  de  T  et  cela  arrivera  dans  la 
m^me  proportion  autant  que  moindre  sera  la  courbure  de  la  ligne  et 
partant  plus  grand  le  rayon  de  courbure  de  celle-ci. 

w        1 

Cette  courbure  est  representee  par   jZ  ^^^  "^  dans  laquelle  ds  est 

un  element  infiniment  petit  de  la  courbe  et  w  Tangle  de  contingence  que 
ferment  les  tangents  tracees  h  la  courbe  en  ses  deux  extremes,  f  repre* 
sentant  le  rayen  de  la  courbure. 

La  courbure  s'exprimera  par  la  formule  : 


La  longevite  d'un  individu  dependra  de  la  vitalite  qu'il  apporte  en 
entrant  au  monde,  augmentant  sa  longevite  si  la  quantite  de  vie  restant 
la  m^me  que  celle  d'alors,  augmente  le  rayon  de  courbure  de  la  ligne 
representative  de  son  existence,  et  enfin  que  celle-ci  ne  s'alt^re  point 
sous  I'influence  d'agents  exterieurs  ou  des  maladies,  causes  qui  abr^geut 
toujours  les  cours  et  la  duree  de  la  vie. 


Annexe,  No.  2. 
Mortalite  absolue  par  moit  pendant  la  dicade  de  1880-1889. 
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The  Economic  Advantages  of  Industrial  Hygiene. 

BY 

B.  H.  Thwaite,  C.E.,  F.C.S.,  A.M.  Inst.  C.E. 
♦•♦♦4 

When  the  author  wrote  his  first  articles  on  this  subject  subsequent 
to  his  work  dealing  with  the  sanitarj  arrangements  of  our  factories,* 
the  economic  advantages  of  the  practical  application  of  hygiene  to 
industrial  hives  had  not  been  realised  by  our  large  employers  of  labour. 
The  early  and  more  recent  factory  Acts  in  force  contain  a  few  provisions 
tending,  in  a  measure,  to  the  desirable  condition  of  factory  and  workshop 
healthfulness ;  but  these  conditions  were  only  and  sparsely  adopted  by 
the  compulsory  force  of  the  legislative  enactments.  Employ cts,  con- 
sidering the  stipulations  fussy  and  an  unnecessary  interference  with  the 
industrial  liberty,  and  as  involving  an  expense  that  should  not  be  enforced, 
naturally  object  until  compelled  to  incur  this  expenditure — which  has  in 
their  eyes  no  equivalent  return. 

It  is  an  evidence  of  the  comparative  ignorance  of  the  economic 
value  of  hygienic  measures,  that  employers  have  regarded  with  such 
suspicion,  and  have  evaded  when  they  could,  the  hygienic  applications 
that  involved  an  expenditure.  This  veil  of  ignorance  is,  however,  being 
lifted,  and  the  readiness  with  which  members  of  b(/tli  sides  of  the  British 
Houses  of  Legislature  have  accelerated  the  passing  of  the  new  Factory 
Acts,  containing  fuller  and  wider  hygienic  measures,  is  a  valuable  index 
of  the  state  of  the  public  mind,  which  has  faintly  realised  that  one  of  the 
factors  of  industrial  success  is  the  preservation  of  the  health  and  vigour 
of  the  workpeople.  It  is,  however,  remarkable  that  employers  have 
not  recognised  the  enormous  importance  of  the  healthful  condition  of 
their  workshops  as  a  first-class  economic  factor  of  production. 

In  England  the  peculiar  climatic  conditions  and  other  fortuous, 
natural,  and  generic  circumstances  have  produced  men  of  originally  very 
powerful  physique,  which,  alas,  has  been  sadly  reduced  in  the  last  half 
century.  Let  any  one  stand  at  the  opening  door  of  one  of  our  large 
textile  and  dust-producing  factories,  and  examine  the  physique  of  the 
workmen  and  women  as  they  emerge  for  their  breakfast  meal ;  it  is  often 
a  file  of  wan  faces  and  attenuated  and  stunted  frames,  and  the  general 
physique  is  not  one  that  can  be  considered  typical  for  Englishmen.  It 
would  be  an  interesting  hygienic  comparison  to  test  the  physical  strength 
of  ten  men  working  in  the  free  air  of  heaven  with  that  of  ten  men  from 
one  of  these  insanitiiry  hives  of  industry.  The  comparative  figures  would 
speak  in  eloquent  if  silent  reproach. 

If  employers  could  fully  realise  that  an  expenditure  incurred  in 
carrying  out  adequate  sanitary  measures  for  the  benefit  of  their  work- 
people would  be  a  wise  and  profitable  one,  it  is  quite  likely  that  an 
affirmative  answer  to  the  questions  of,  will  it  pay  ?  would  produce  the 

*  <*  Our  Factories  and  Warehouses,  their  Sanitary  and  Fire-resisting  Arrange- 
mento."    B.  H.  Thwaite,  London :  £.  and  F.  N.  Spon,  188S. 
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desired  rwnlt,  and  it  would  not  need  legislative  action  to  induce 
manufacturers  to  make  their  workshops  healthful.  Employers  realise 
that  if  their  prime  motor  is  improperly  housed  or  inadeq\iately  fed  with 
steam,  they  will  not  obtain  the  full  efficiency  from  it.  If  they  could 
apply  the  same  reasoning  in  considering  their  workmen,  they  will  arrive 
at  the  conclusion  that  the  workman  cannot  do  as  much  work,  nor  do  it 
so  efficiently,  if  he  is  not  well  and  amply  provided  with  the  natural 
requirements  of  pure  air,  ample  sunlight,  and  innocuous  and  sanitary 
means  for  the  removal  of  animal  waste.  The  natural  advantages  of  a 
bracing  climate  and  of  a  condensed  atmosphere  have  given  British 
employers  an  acknowledged  initial  step  in  advance  of  European  com- 
petitors ;  but  this  step  has  been  more  than  neutralised  by  indifference  to 
the  value  of  hygienic  measures. 

On  the  continent,  especially  in  France  and  in  Alsace,  sanitary, 
structural,  and  safety  precautions  have  been  in  several  instances  adopted 
with  marked  success.  In  one  instance,  to  be  fully  described,  these 
sanitary  improvements  resulted  in  an  increased  out-put  efficiency  equal 
to  6  per  cent.  This  substantial  value  applied  to  an  annual  output  of  a 
value  of  100,000/.  means  an  increase  of  6,000/.,  amply  justifying  the 
additional  expenditure  involved.  We  have  not,  so  far  as  the  author  is 
aware,  any  comparable  statistics  of  the  kind  in  this  country. 

The  new  Factory  Act  has  increased  the  application  of  sanitary 
measures,  and  it  would  be  interesting,  if  a  table  were  prepared  for  the 
next  Congress,  showing  the  advantages  to  the  health  of  the  workpeople 
of  the  applications  of  these  new  sanitary  measures  to  some  large  factory. 
It  would  also  enormously  add  to  the  almost  immeasurable  value  of  health 
reports  if  medical  officers  could  tabulate  in  their  reports  the  relative 
health  fulness  of  different  processes  of  industry,  as  carried  on  in  different 
factories. 

It  is  of  supreme  national  importance  to  every  country  to  see  that, 
like  its  army  of  fighters,  its  army  of  workers  is  well  supplied  with  all 
that  nature  demands  to  sustain  healthy  and  vigorous  life.  THe  health  of 
the  fighting  army  has  been  the  care  of  most  nations  in  recent  years ;  and 
since  the  days  of  the  late  illustrious  General  Morin,  the  healthfulness  of 
the  habitat  of  soldiers  in  time  of  peace  has  left  little  to  be  desired,  and  in 
physique  the  British  soldier  of  war  is  far  superior  to  his  brother  soldier 
of  industry.  Why  should  this  be  ?  No  nobler  purpose  could  be 
advanced  by  this  Congress  than  that  of  educating  the  minds  of  the  large 
employers  of  labour  to  the  economic  advantages  that  follow  the  applica- 
tion of  industrial  hygiene,  and  of  thus  preserving  the  health  and  vigour 
of  the  workpeople. 

The  mortality  data  given  in  the  author's  work  already  referred  to 
show  the  abnormal  and  excessive  mortality  of  the  workpeople  (especially 
from  diseases  of  the  respiratory  organs)  in  many  of  our  industrial  estab- 
lishments ;  and  more  recent,  data — although  unfortunately  sparse — 
demonstrate  that  industrial  hygiene  in  this  country  is  seriously,  aud  to 
our  disgrace,  neglected.  Since  this  paper  was  written,  the  medical 
officer  of  health  of  one  of  our  large  northern  towns  has  sufficiently 
connected  specific  industrial  influences  on  the  health  of  workpeople,  and 
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lie  finds  that  of  the  deaths  due  to  phthisis — 11  '4  per  cent,  were  amongst 
weavers;  6*42  per  cent,  were  amongst  spinners;  and  2*3  percent, 
amongst  labourers.  With  a  knowledge  of  the  circumstances  attending 
these  industrial  operations,  he  defines  the  causes  of  abnormal  mortality 
from  chest  diseases  in  the  following  sequence :— Ist,  Temperature;  2nd, 
Vitiated  atmosphere ;  3rd,  Humidity. 

We,  however,  know  that  neither  the  first  (instance  steel  smelters 
and  ironworkers)  nor  yet  the  third  of  these  (sequential)  causes  would 
have  a  serious  effect  on  the  health  if  the  second  cause  were  absent, 
but  they  become  potent  factors  of  micro-organic  development — ^when  all 
the  three  causes  are  present  together — so  that  in  many  places  the  vitiation 
of  air  due  to  inadequate  methods  of  ventilation  becomes  the  factor  most 
dangerous  to  the  health  of  the  workpeople. 

In  the  fiax-preparing  rooms  the  striking  figures  of  mortality  given 
are  repeated,  the  deaths  in  the  preparing  room  from  phthisis  alone 
averaging  31  per  1000 ;  in  the  heckling  room  the  average  is  11*1  per  cent.,, 
amongst  the  flax  weavers  it  is  9  per  cent. 

The  general  admissions  of  the  witnesses  before  the  Parliamentary 
Labour  Commission  show  that  generally,  and  especially  in  the  textile 
industries,  ventilation  and  other  sanitary  conditions  are  defective ;  one 
witness  even  stated  that  90  per  cent,  of  the  weavers  died  from  chest 
diseases. 

The  national  loss  from  such  a  preventible  source  of  premature 
mortality  cannot  be  estimated.  The  nation  has  reared  the  producing 
element  to  the  condition  of  an  expert  in  proficiency,  and  by  neglect  of 
hygienic  precautions,  which  may  be  considered  comparatively  costless,  . 
this  productive  element  is  suddenly  cut  off  and  lost.  Hence,  on  both  indi- 
vidual and  national  grounds,  is  industrial  hygiene  economic. 

An  instance  of  the  practical  application  of  the  science  of  industrial 
hygiene  may  be  seen  in  the  weaving  establishment  of  the  late  M.  Fournet 
d'Orival,  at  Lisieux.  The  principles  of  sanitation  laid  down  in  the 
author's  work  for  dust-producing  processes  have  been  followed  almost 
to  the  letter,  and  it  is  satisfactory  to  know  that  the  development  of  this 
hygienic  scheme  also  benefited  by  the  examination  and  advice  of  the 
late  G^eneral  Morin,  who  cordially  gave  M.  Perreau  (M.  Foumet's 
engineer)  the  benefit  of  his  lengthened  and  observant  experience.  It 
may  be  interesting  to  enumerate  briefly  the  salient  essentials  that 
a  scheme  of  ventilation  should  possess  for  application  to  a  dust- 
producing  process.  1st.  The  air  to  be  introduced  at  a  level  above 
the  heads  of  the  workpeople;  2nd.  The  vitiated,  and  dust-laden  air 
to  be  withdrawn  at  the  floor  level  by  means  of  a  fan,  by  an  aspiratory 
tube,  or  by  the  use  of  the  factory  chimneys ;  3rd.  As  fast  as  the  dust 
is  produced,  it  should  be  removed  by  this  downward  system  of  ventilation 
so  that  the  dust  from  the  looms  is  prevented  from  floating  to  the  breathing 
level ;  4th.  The  channels  for  leading  away  the  vitiated  air  and  dust  to 
be  arranged  below  the  floor,  traversing  the  principal  footways,  and  having 
branch  connections  with  each  dust-producing  machine ;  5th.  The  outlet 
channels  to  be  covered  with  gratings  easily  removable  for  cleaning 
purposes ;  6th.  Air  inlets  to  be  distributed  along  external  walls  or  roof ; 
7th.  Inlet  air  to  be  heated  to  the  temperature  suited   to  the  exigency   of 

t    p.  2596.  1 
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the  process,  and  properly  distributed  throughout  the  room ;  8th.  Outlet 
upcasts  to  be  carried  above  level  of  roof,  and  when  convenient  to  be 
connected  with  chimneys.  In  the  Lisieux  application  these  conditions 
were  faithfully  observed. 

The  arrangement  for  increasing  the  hygrometric  condition  of  the 
atmosphere  was  rather  novel.  In  the  centre  of  each  air  inlet  on  the 
slope  of  the  roof,  and  near  the  ridge,  a  water-jet  under  heavy  pressure 
is  deflected  on  to  a  surface  in  the  air- way  ;  the  water  in  its  pulverised 
condition  thus  moistens  the  air  as  it  enters  the  weaving  shed,  and  this 
to  any  desired  degree.  The  following  are  further  data  of  this  successful 
hygienic  application. 

Dimensions  of  Weaving  Shed. — Length,  61'20  metres;  width, 
3310;  height,  3*30;  c*apacity,  6,000  cubic  metres.  Number  of 
bays,  17 ;  structural  character  of  roof,  saw-tooth  form ;  total 
roof  surface,  2,025  square  metres ;  number  of  workmen,  400 ; 
net  volume  of  air  per  man  per  hour,  15  cubic  metres ;  gross 
volume  of  air  for  workman  per  hour,  30  cubic  metres. 
Heating  arrangements. — High-pressure  steam  led  through  bright 
copper  pipes  0*16  metre  in  diameter;  the  pipes  placed  1  metre 
above  the  looms,  and  carried  on  brac^kets  projecting  from 
columns. 
Air  supply. — The  air  inlets  provided  in  roof  some  0*20  metres 
below  ridge  at  a  distance  above  the  nearest  workman  of  3*60 
metres.  There  aie  128  air  introductory  orifices  equally  distributed 
over  17  bays.  The  area  of  the  orifices  is  greater  in  proportion 
to  the  distance  from  main  air  supply.  The  vitiated  and  dust- 
laden  air  escapes  through  underground  culverts  built  0*20  metre 
below  the  floor.  There  are  ten  of  these  culverts,  distributed  over 
the  area  covered  by  the  17  bays,  and  debouching  into  a  larger 
one  which  is  connected  to  the  factory  chimney.  Each  culvert 
has  eight  inlet  orifices  covered  with  movable  grids ;  each  culvert 
as  well  as  the  main  one  is  provided  with  regulating  valves ;  the 
chimney  is  54  metres  in  height,  and  its  aspiratory  power  is 
adequate  to  provide  the  required  displacement  of  pure  air.  This 
is  an  economic  method  of  utilising  the  dynamic  equivalent  value 
of  the  residual  heat  contained  in  sensible  form  in  the  waste  gases. 
The  value  of  this  excess  of  heat  from  the  steam  boilers  burning 
1000  kilos  of  coal  per  hour  will  be  understood  when  it  is  stated 
that  45,000  cubic  metres  per  day  can  be  exhaust^  without 
inti^rfering  with  the  boiler  draught. 
The  cost  of  this  hygienic  installation  was,  the  author  believes,  some 
700/. ;  this  at  5  per  cent,  is  equivalent  to  an  annual  cost  of  35/. 
The  increased  efficiency  of  the  workpeople,  proved  by  the  greater 
output  of  6  per  cent.,  will  return  this  capital  in  the  first  twelve 
months ;  so  that  here  we  have  an  ideal  investment  of  capital, 
promoting  health,  promoting  wealth,  and  destroying  human  dis- 
content— all  proving  that  the  economic  advantages  of  industrial 
hygiene  are  worthy  of  the  State  and  of  the  individual. 
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Wednesday,  12th  August  1891. 


The  Chair  was  occupied  by 
The  President,  Francis  Galton,  Esq.,  F.R.S. 


Les  ICgrations  en  France  et  en  Europe.* 

PAB 

M.  Levasseur. 


Somnialre. — D^placemeut  des  campagnes  vers  les  villes. — Comparaifion  de  la 
population  n^  dans  la  commune  ou  dans  le  d^partement  avec  la  population 
immigr^. — Changements  produits  par  V^migration  et  Fimmigration  dans  la 
population  urbaine  et  dans  la  population  rurale  d*un  reoensement  k  un  autre. — 
Les  Strangers  en  France. — Les  causes  de  rimmigration.—  La  demographie  des 
Strangers. — Is.  mortalite  de?  Strangers.— Les  Strangers  dans  les  villes. — Les 
avantages  et  les  incony^nients. — Les  mi/jrrations  en  Angleterre,  en  Allemagne 
et  dans  d'autres  ^tats  europ^ens. — Les  Fran9ai8  hors  de  France  en  Europe  et 
les  Strangers  dans  les  !^tats  europ^ens. — Le  bien  et  le  mal. — La  question  de  la 
population  an  point  de  tug  legal. 

D^lacenient  des  campagnes  vers  villes. — Les  populations  ne  sont 
ni  stationnaires  en  nombre,  ni  fixes  dans  leur  domicile :  les  chapitres 
precedents  en  fournissent  maintes  preuves.  Nous  nous  proposons 
d'^tudier  dans  celui-ci  les  d^placements  de  population  qui  se  produisent 
en  France  de  departement  a  d^partement,  en  Europe  d'Etat  k  Etat  et 
m6me  dans  Tinterieur  de  quelques  Etats. 

Nous  Savons  d^ji  qu*en  France  la  population  urbaine  n'a  cesse 
d'augmenter  depuis  1846  (date  a  partir  de  laquelle  la  constatation  de  ce 
mouvement  a  ete  faite  r^guli^rement)  aux  ddpens  de  la  population 
rurale  (f),  que  la  population  a  diminue  dans  certains  d^partements  (J), 
quoiqu'il  n'y  eut  pas  excedent  des  d^c^s  sur  les  naissances  (§),  et  que 
les  villes  s'accroissent  d*ordinaire  d'autant  plus  rapidement  que*  leur 
population  est  plus  considerable,  quoique  les  habitants  s'y  trouvent  dans 
de  moins  bonnes  conditions  d^mographiques  qu'a  la  campagne  (||).  En 
dix  ans,  de   1876  a   1886,  I'emigration   parait   avoir    enlev6  environ 

(*)  Chapitre  inldit ;  extrait  du  troisi^me  volume  de  La  Population  frant^aise, 
qui  est  sous  presse. 

(t)  Voir  livre  II.,  ch.  iv. 

(J)  Voir  livre  II.,  ch.  vi. 

C§)  Voir  livre  IL,  ch.  vii.  et  xiii.  11  y  a  cependant  en  Fiance  80  departement^ 
dans  lesquels  on  constate,  de  1887  ^  1889,  un  exc^ent  des  d^c^s  sur  les  naissances. 
Voir  livre  IV.,  ch.  v. 

(II)  Voir  livre  II. ,  ch.  xiii.  et  xvii. 
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1,276,000  habitants  a  la  population  rurale  et  Timmigration  (dans  laquelle 
est  compris  le  contingent  de  Tetranger)  parait  avoir  fourni  1,700,000 
habitants  k  la  population  urbaine  (*). 

Ce  mouvement  des  campagnes  vers  les  villes  est  le  changement  le 
plus  considerable  qui  se  soit  produit  depuis  quarante  ans  dans  la  repar- 
tition de  la  population  fran^aise.  Toutefois  il  n'est  pas  le  seul.  II  y  a 
des  mouvements  temporaires  que  les  recensements  ne  saisissent  pas 
toujours  et  qui  sont  cependant  caract^ristiques.  Ainsi,  les  travaux 
publics  et  la  construction  des  chemins  de  fer  attirent,  pendant  un  temps 
et  sur  certains  points,  des  groupes  nombreux  de  travaiUeurs ;  la  con- 
struction des  maisons  dans  les  grandes  villes  a  la  m^me  consequence 
dans  la  saison  propice  a  ce  travail :  on  sait  que  la  Creuse  envoie  chaque 
ann^e  k  Paris  des  milliers  de  nia9on8.  La  r^colte  amene  dans  un 
grand  nombre  de  departements  une  colonic  de  passage ;  c'est  ainsi  que 
des  bandes  de  Beiges  et  de  Flamands  vont  louer  leurs  bras  pour  la 
moisson  dans  le  bassin  de  la  Seine  et  reviennent  peu  k  peu  vers  leurs 
foyers ;  que  des  Bretons  remontent  la  Loire  j usque  dans  la  plaine  du 
centre  et  que  des  Itidiens  s'avancement  par  deli  le  Bhdne. 

Comparison  de  la  population  n^e  dans  la  commune  ou  dans  le 
dSpartement  avec  la  poptUation  immigree, — La  facility  des  communica- 
tions a  beaucoup  favoris^  les  migrations  temporaires  et  les  deplacements 
definitifs.     lie  Tableau  I.  suivant  donne  une  idee  de  ces  demiers. 

La  premiere  colonne  de  ce  tableau  fait  connaitre  Taccroissement 
ou  la  diminution,  entre  les  ann^es  1881  et  1886,  du  nombre  des  individus 
habitant  la  commune  ou  ils  ^taient  nes.  Dans  la  majority  des  departe- 
ments (55  departements)  le  nontbre  des  individus  dans  la  commune 
qu'ils  habitant  a  diminue  :  on  se  d^place  plus  facilement.  La  difference 
est  trfes  sensible  dans  la  Sarthe,  la  Seine-Inferieure,  la  Dr6me,  les  Alpes- 
Maritimes,  le  Tarn,  le  Gers,  TAin,  I'Aude,  la  Creuse,  la  Haute-Sa6ne,  le 
Var,  la  Haute- Savoie  et  les  Bouches-du-Rhdne. 

Si,  au  lieu  de  la  commune,  on  prend  le  dSpartement  comme  unitS 
de  lieu  et  si  Ton  cherche  le  nombre  des  personnes  habitant  le  departe- 
ment  oii  elles  sont  nees,  les  recensements  fournissent  les  moyens  d'Stendre 
la  comparaison  k  une  periode  de  vingt  annSes.  On  voit  ainsi  qu'en 
1866,  par  100  habitants,  on  comptait  86*8  fran^ais  nSs  dans  le 
departement,  11*7  f ran9ais  nes  hors  du  dSpartement  et  1  •  5  etrangers, 

C^)  Ces  nombres  ne  correspondent  pas  precisSment  k  raccroissement  rSsultaot 
de  deplacements  de  la  population  ;  car  un  certain  nombre  de  communes  rurales  ont 
passS,  durant  cette  pdriode,  dans  la  cat^gorie  des  communes  urbaines  par  saite  de 
I'aceroissement  de  leur  population. 

Ainsi,  entre  les  deux  recensements  de  1876  et  de  1881, 

la  population  rurale  paratt  aToir  diminue  de       -        -    352,886  individus. 
Mais  74  communes  rurales  sont  devenues  avec  1 56>685 
hab.  et  15  communes  urbaines  sont  devenues  rurales 
avec  26,505  hab.,  difference  -  -  -     130,180 


done  les  communes  rurales  ont  perdu  •  •    223,706  habitants, 

en  cinq  ans,  S3it  environ  44,500  pur  an. 
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Tableau  I. 

Repabtition  compar^e  de  la  Population  de  la  Fbanck 
d'apbj&s  le  Lieu  d'origine.* 


Nombre  des  individus  nds  dans  le 

djipartement  ou  hors  du  d^partement  (Exprim. 

en  milliers  d'unit.) 

J 

Bnl866. 

En  1886. 

D^partements. 

Franpais, 

i 

Des  Francais. 

"S 

t 

g.^ 

dansle 
d^par- 
tement. 

Hors 

du 

d^par* 

tement. 

N6s 
dansle 
d^par- 
tement. 

Hors 

da 

d^par- 

tement. 

. 

^. 

8. 

4. 

^ 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 

1.  Ain  •       •       •       ■ 

"  ^^ 

881 

38 

2-0 

317 

48 

« 

*-  0-8 

2.  Aisne 

'      -    5 

512 

48 

6 

463 

78 

18-5 

-  1 

3.  Allier      •       -       • 

-    2 

888 

87 

0*5 

872 

52 

1 

-  2-8 

4.  Alpes  (Basses-)      - 

i      "    ^ 

184 

7 

2-0 

114 

9 

V2 

• 

-  7 

5.  Alpes  (Hautes-)     • 

I      -    2 

115 

6 

1-6 

106 

18 

5 

+  1-6 

6.  Alpes-Maritimes    - 

-  15 

177 

9 

10-8 

169 

22 

44 

+  1-6 

7.  Ardtehe  -       •       • 

-    1 

868 

18 

0-9 

346 

25 

0-7 

-  9-5 

8.  Ardennes     • 

+    0-7 

288 

17 

23-6 

259 

86 

37 

-  1-8 

9.  Ari6ge     .      -      ■ 

-  ^ 

242 

8 

0-1 

216 

14 

0-4 

-  9-a 

10.  Aube 

1 

287 

23 

1-7 

»6 

46 

5 

+  3-3 

11.  Aude       •      •      ■ 

\    -  » 

271 

16 

0*5 

270 

46 

; 
10-2  1  +11*6 

12.  Aveyron      - 

+    1-7 

886 

18 

03 

380 

24 

0-5 

-  8*4 

13.  Boach.-du-Bhdne  • 

-    « 

395 

104 

410 

875 

150 

71-5 

.+10-5 

14.  (Jalvados        •       - 

i  *  * 

417 

55 

1-7 

878 

60 

1-9 

+  0-6 

15.  dantal 

+  10-4 

230 

8 

— 

218            19 

0-5 

-  7-1 

16.  Chareute 

"    ' 

846 

27 

2-0 

816            47 

0-9 

-  1-8 

17.  (3harente-lnf6r.     - 

+    8-8 

436 

37 

0-6 

428 

82 

1-1 

-  3-9 

18.  Cher 

-    0-8 

308 

26 

0*5 

818 

43 

0-6 

-  7 

19.  Corr^ze 

-    8 

807 

3 

0-0 

805 

14 

0-4 

-  7-2 

20.  Corse 

:  ^  *'^ 

246 

4 

7-9 

245 

5 

16-6 

-  8.-2 

21.  C6te-d'0r 

;   -  1-5 

844 

36 

0-7 

816 

62 

4-5     -  3 

22.  C6te8-du-Xord       - 

-    8 

682 

9 

0-4 

592 

22 

1 
0-5  ,  -13-4 

28.  Creuse 

-    9 

264 

9 

0-7 

244 

17 

0-*' 

-15-8 

24.  Dordogn©        •       ■ 

i      -    6 

478 

28 

0-7 

444 

8 

1-2 

-  9-8 

25.  Doubs 

+    1-7 

259 

27 

6-5 

254 

41 

15-5 

+  0-9 

26;  Dr6me     - 

1      -  1* 

290 

82 

0-5 

267 

44 

2-6 

-1-5 

27.  Eure 

-    6-5 

839 

52 

1-2 

286 

70 

3-6  1  -  01 

28.  Eiire-eMioir  • 

i         "■ 

257 

32 

0-8 

23($ 

48 

2-0  ,  +  1-6 

29.  Pinisttoe     • 

I      ^    ' 

620 

24 

0-9 

666 

34 

0. 

-  5-3 

•  M.  le  docteur  Laijneau  (L'fimigration  de  Prance,  comptes-rendus  de  I'Acadiin...,  h..- 
Sgences  morales  et  pobtiques,  1884)  a  dress6  im  tableau  du  m^^iJ^^'l^^uS 


1881. 
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Tableau  I. — suite. 

Repartition  compabee  de  la  Population  de  la  France 
d'apr^s  le  Lieu  d'origine. 


1 

des  individus  n^s  dans  le 

11  hors  du  d6part<^ment  (Bxprim. 

n  milliers  d'unit.) 

lii 

D^partements. 

En  1886. 

Des  Francais. 

« 

€ 

•«B 

dansle 
d<^par- 
tement. 

Hon 

du 

d^par- 

tement. 

1^1 

L 

-. 

.,. 

,. 

6. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 

30.  Gard       -       -       - 

1 

+  36 

379 

47 

2-7 

391 

22 

1-9 

-  1-9 

31.  Haute-Garronne    • 

1       +     1-4 

440 

46 

2-0 

895 

72 

4-8 

-  4-8 

32.  Geni 

-  Ill 

277 

18 

0*5 

236 

32 

61 

-  1-2 

3;L  Gironde 

+    8 

676 

108 

130 

556 

203 

11 

+  9-6 

34.  Hiirault   -       -       - 

+  32 

360 

66 

2-6 

420 

15 

11 

+  6-8 

35.  llle-et-Nilaine       • 

-    1-6 

664 

83 

0-4 

658 

59 

1-6 

-  1-7 

36.  Indro      -       -       - 

+    1-7 

269 

17 

0-6 

264 

SO 

0-5 

-  7 

37.  Indre-et-Loire 

-    1-8 

289 

33 

0*8 

270 

69 

1-3 

+  5-1 

38.  I86re       -       -       • 

+     1 

647 

29 

0-9 

534 

42 

4 

-  1-4 

39.  Jura 

-    6 

274 

22 

0-7 

243 

32 

4-6 

-  7-2 

40.  Landes    - 

- 

295 

12 

0-3 

287 

14 

0*6 

-15-2 

41.  Loir-et-Cher 

-    0*9 

245 

29 

0-5 

240 

38 

0-6 

-  8-3 

42.  Loire       -       •       - 

-    3*6 

460 

74 

1-8 

486 

112 

2-8 

-  1-4 

43.  LoiM  (Haute-) 

+    1-7 

301 

11 

0-3 

296 

20 

0-3 

-  8-9 

44.  Loiro  (Interieure  - 

+     1-4 

633 

62 

2-1 

578 

62 

1-4 

-  2-4 

46.  Loiret 

!       -     1-2 

318 

37 

0-6 

314 

61 

1-6 

-  0  4 

46.  Lot  -       -       -       - 

1      -    2-4 

281 

7 

0*6 

268 

2 

0-3 

-  5-3 

47.  Lot-et-Garonne      - 

-    1-2 

303 

21 

3-3 

258 

41 

6-8 

+  2-G 

48.  Loz^^re 

-    1-9 

134 

3 

0-2 

131 

8 

01 

-141 

4ilf.  Maine-€t-Loire 

+    0-4 

482 

47 

0-7 

447 

78 

0-9 

+  0-8 

fiO.  Manche 

-    6*4 

643 

20 

2-2 

480 

88 

0-8 

-  51 

61.  Mamo     - 

-    6-6 

321 

&1 

7-4 

315 

98 

16-7 

+  7-S 

62.  Marne  (Haute-)     - 

-    2 

1 

224 

»t 

0-6 

202 

39 

4 

-  41 

63.  Mayenne 

1      -    6-2 

338 

29 

0-2 

302 

38 

0-3 

-  71 

54.  Meurt.-€t-Mo8elle  • 

-     1-4 

776 

63 

27  0 

301 

95 

35-2 

— 

66.  Meuse     • 

-    5-7 

273 

22 

3-4 

236 

46 

9-6 

-  1-8 

66.  Morbihan    - 

+    2-9 

• 

-    21 

473 

16 

0*4 

498 

39 

0-3 

-  6  7 

67.  Niftrro     -       -       - 

314 

28 

0-4 

306 

41 

0-7 

-  6*8 

68.  Nord 

-    1-1 

1-ni 

W 

186 

1-235 

125 

305 

-  Otf 

69.  Oise         ... 

-    8-6 

3i6 

47 

8-9 

807 

81 

17-6 

+  3« 

eo.  Orne 

-    2-4 

374 

41 

0-1 

822 

46 

0-5 

-  81 
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Tableau  I. — tuite, 

REPARTITION   COMPAREE   DE    LA    POPULATION    DE    LA   FrANCE 

d'aprI:8  le  Lieu  d'origine. 


Departements. 


1. 


si 


+  - 


P.T3 

.2fl 


I 

7^  i^  S 


lit 

lis' 

fl  ©  $ 
C  crs 

s » 

.11 

1 8:2 


Nombrd  des  individus  n(^8  dans  le 

d4|>ft«impnt  ou  hors  da  d^partement  (Exprim. 

en  railliersd'unit.) 


2. 


En  1866 

Franks. 

j 

N6s 

Hors 

dans  le 

du 

i 

d6p«r-  1  d6par- 

tement.  tement. 

w 

3. 

4. 

5. 

En  1886. 


Des  Francis. 

' 

N^ 

Hors 

i  ^ 

dansle 

du 

S     i' 

d6par. 

d^par- 

1 

tement. 

tement. 

€    { 

6. 

7. 

8.      1 

66.  BeIfort-< 
U 


6L  Pas-de-Calais - 

62.  Pay-de-D6me 

63.  Pyrtn^es  (Basses-) 

64.  Pyrto^es  (Hautes-) 

66.  Pyr^Sn^es-Orient     - 

JBhin  Haut 
BhinBas 

67.  Eh6me    • 

68.  Sa6ne  (Haute-) 

69.  Sa6ne-et-Loire 

70.  Sarthe 

71.  Savoie     - 

72.  Savoie  (Haute-) 

73.  Seine 

74.  Seine-Inrdrieure 

75.  8eine-et  Harne 

76.  Seine-et-Oise 

77.  S6rres  (Deux-) 

78.  Somme    - 

79.  Tarn 

80.  Tarn-et-Garonne 

81.  Var    - 

82.  Taucluse 

83.  Vendue 

84.  Vienne    - 

83.  Vienne  (Haute-) 

86.  Vosges 

87.  Yonne     - 

Totaux* 


+  1*5 
-  81 
+     8*9 


+    2-4    i 
+  203    I 

-  2-2 

+    3-3 

-  7-4 

-  5*9 

-  35*6 

-  0-9 

-  6-6 
+  10-1 

-  21*9 
+  0*8 
+  7-5 
+  0*4 

-  3-7 

-  12-1 
+     1-8 

-  6-7 

-  3*3 

-  3-6 
+  1-8 
+  3*9 

-  1-9 

-  1-8 


408 
227 
174 

1*024 

460 
298 
658 

425 
267 
261 
785 
696 
296 
384 
819 
532 
341 
213 
244 
238 
386 
800 


10-6 
0-9 

11 
0-9 
40 

87*0 


338 


38*007 


202 

11-7 

17 

1-3 

41 

1-6 

37 

0-5 

10 

2-7 

7 

4*7 

1-269 

118-4 

86 

7-4 

61 

4 

128 

98 

12 

0-7 

81 

4-2 

11 

0-6 

16 

0-4 

29 

j      16-9 

24 

1        1-2 

18 

0-4 

22 

0-8 

26 

1        0-8 

22 

2-4 

81 

!       2-2 

4*4(V1      685-6 


732 
526 
381 
211 
192 

49 

408 
268 
668 

881 
289 
251 
1-075 
689 
265 
S80 
808 
485 
329 
188 
208 
209 
408 
803 
823 
363  ! 
806  I 


81 
29 

18 

7 

22 

246 
29 
68 
66 
19 
14 
1-578 

126 
86 

284 
4i 
67 
26 
21 
49 
80 
27 
40 
84 
48 
44 


26      j  -  2-8 

1-2  1  -  8-1 

I 

19-9  I  -  8-8 


2-8 


4'8 


10*9  +  2-2 

8-1        — 

18  +14-4 

3-2  -10-2 

2-1  -  8-9 

0-8  +  0*6 


80-881  '    6*928  1-126*7 


9-3 

8-6 

214-3 

10-2 

181 

22-3 

0-3 

4-6 

0-4 

0-8 

24-6 

1-9 

0-2 

0-6 

0*6 

9-2 

2-6 


87030-7 


-  5*4 

-  7*6 
+26-9 
+  1*4 
+  4 
+  2*4 

-  2-1 

-  8-1 

-  4-6 

-  1-2 

-  8*1 

-  6-5 

-  8-7 

-  2-4 

-  4-4 

-  a 


*  En  1886j  Varm4e  a  ^t&  oompt^e  &  pai-t  (304.738  eommes  prints  sous  les  drapcaux)' 
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186  Division  II. — Djemography. 

et  qu'en  188G,  les  memes  categories  etaient  representees  par  81  '6, 15*5  et 
2-9*. 

Les  colonnes  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  et  Sf  du  tableau  pr^sentent  ees  r^sultats 
par  departement.  II  y  a  beaucoup  de  deplaeements  dans  la  region  qui 
entoure  Paris,  et  en  general  dans  le  bassin  de  la  Seine  et  sur  la  frontiere 
du  nord,  dans  les  valines  de  la  Loire,  du  Bh6ne,  de  la  Gbironne  et  dans 
'  le  voisinage  des  grandes  villes ;  peu  de  d^placements  au  contraire  dans 
certaines  regions  exclusivement  rurales,  telles  que  la  Bretagne,  le  Poitou, 
le  Massif  central,  les  Alpes,  Pyrenees  et  les  Landes. 

Comme  les  departements  n^ont  pas  tous  un  taux  uniforme  de  natalite 
et  de  mortality,  la  difference  du  nombre  des  habitants  classes  d'apr^s  le 
lieu  de  leur  naissance  aux  deux  epoques  ne  fournit  qu'une  mesure 
imparfaite  du  degre  de  stabilite  des  populations ;  car  tel  departement 
dont  le  nombre  des  habitants  serait  le  m^me  k  la  premiere  et  ^  la  seconde, 
pourrait  cependant  avoir  foumi  dans  Tintervalle  mati^re  k  remigration 
par  un  excedent  des  naissances  sur  les  deces.  On  approche  davantage 
de  la  solution  du  probleme  en  tenant  compte  de  cet  excedent ;  la  demi^re 
colonne  (colonne  9)  du  tableau  ci-joint  (voir  Tableau  I.)  presentent 
le  resultat  de  ce  calcul. 

De  quelque  mani^re  que  soit  fait  le  calcul,  la  repartition  est 
d'ailleurs  a  peu  pres  la  m^me.  On  emigre  des  Alpes,  du  Massif  central, 
de  la  plaine  de  la  Loire,  des  Pyrenees  et  des  Landes,  de  la  Bretagne  : 
ce  sont  des  conLrcs  tout  agricoles  et  mediocrement  riches.  On  immigre 
dans  toute  la  region  de  Paris  qui  ne  comprend*  pas  moins  de  cinq 
departements,  dans  celles  de  Reims,  de  Eouen  et  du  Havre,  de  Lyon, 
de  Bordeaux,  de  Marseille  et  dans  presque  toute  la  region  m^diter- 
raneenne ;  Tindustrie,  le  commerce,  la  culture  de  la  vigne  ont  beaucoup 
accru  la  richesse  de  ces  regions  depuis  1866  et  la  richesse  a  attire 
I'immigration  (J). 

Les  chiffres  de  cette  statistique  montrent  toute  retendue  du  mal  de 
de  population  dont  la  Normandie  est  atteinte.  Les  quatre  departements 
de  la  Manche,  du  Calvados,  de  TOrne  et  de  TEure  ont  eu,  de  1866  a  1886, 
un  excedent  de  134,470  dec^s  sur  les  naissances.  Si  neanmoins  le 
Calvados  accuse  un  leger  excedent  d'immigration  et  si  le  deficit  des 
quatre  departements  reunis  n'est  que  de  40,229  habitants,  c'est  que  des 
person nes  nees  hors  de  ces  departements  sont  venues  y  combler  en  partie 
les  vides.  Sans  doute,  on  a  eu  besoin  de  moins  de  bras  dans  la  Basse- 
Normandie  a  mesure  que  les  herbages  ont  remplace  les  cultures ;  une 
preuve,  c'est  que  malgre  la  diminution  du  nombre  des  ouvriers,  les 
sabires  n'y  ont  pas  augmente  dans  la  m^me  proportion  que  la  richesse 

(*)  D*autre  part,  dans  le  Gard,  THerault,  les  Pjrln^es-Orientales,  la  Seine,  le 
Cantal,  les  d^placements  ont  ete  relativement  moins  considerables.  Le  ralentigse- 
ment  de  Tindustrie  vinicole  daus  les  trois  premiers  departements  et  la  crise 
commerciale  pour  la  Seine  est  probablement  la  principale  cause  de  cette  difference. 

(t)  Les  (solonnes  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  et  8  du  tableau  donnent  les  nonibres  absolus 
exprimes  en  milliers  d'unites  et  non  le  rapport  pour  100. 

(J)  Le  departement  des  AIpes-Maritimes  doit  une  /?rande  partie  de  son 
accroissement  ^  la  vUiegiature.  Cependant  le  recensement  de  mai  1886  n'a  pas  ea 
lieu  k  r^poque  de  la  grande  affluence  des  etrangers. 
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Tableau  II.* 


«.  «j 

t                1      4«       1 

Excedent 
pendant  la  p^rlode 

» 

•s    I.Sa^ 

Difi^rence 
avec  la 

Departements, 

1866-1886  des 

ll 

1  111"! 

'3  -2  *J  S  '3  ^ 

S&S||| 

population 
telle  qn'elle 

s2 

^tait  d'apr^s 
lerecensenient 

DMS  BUT 

les 
naissances. 

Naissances 

sur 
les  d^c^. 

0k 

de  1886. 

1.  Ain 

8,667 

__ 

867.976 

-  3,195 

2.  Aisne     ... 

— 

8,996 

561,021 

-  5,991 

8.  AUier 

— 

57,106 

483,270 

-   8,689 

4.  Alpes  (Basses) 

4,926 

— 

188,074 

- 10,027 

6.  Alpes  (Hautes-)      - 

1,718- 

—  *.  .- 

120,404 

+   2,048 

6.  AIpes-Maritimee     - 

— 

3,989 

•202,757 

+  31,983 

7.  Ard^che      - 

— 

20,660 

407,834 

-86,905 

8.  Ardennes 

— 

11,645 

888,509 

-   6,150 

9.  Ari^e 

— 

8,414 

258,850 

-23,260 

10.  Aube      - 

18,927 

— 

248,024 

+   8,989 

11.  Aude 

— 

6,411 

295.087 

+  33,606 

IS.  Aveyron 

— 

46,927 

446,999 

-33,642 

18.  Boach.du-Bhdne     - 

2.814 

— 

545,589 

+  57,729 

14.  Calvados     - 

88,941 

— 

485,968 

+   8,170 

15.  Cantal    - 

— 

15,604 

258,598 

-16,969 

16.  Charente     - 

7,846 

— 

870,872 

,     -   6,859 

17.  Charente-Inf^r. 

— 

397 

479,926 

-18,766 

18.  Cher 

— 

43,209 

379,822 

-28,869 

19.  Corr^ze 

— 

81,783 

842,576 

-22,441 

20.  Corse 

— 

28,772 

288,638 

-21,484 

21.  C6te-d'0r       - 

11.171 

— 

871,591 

-11,525 

22.  Cdtes-dn-Nord 

— 

59.521 

700,781 

-85,894 

28.  Creuse 

— 

30,797 

304,854 

-44,829 

24.  Dordogne 

— 

34,687 

587,810 

-49,677 

25.  Donbs 

— 

8,675 

306,747 

+    2,780 

26.  Drdme    - 

5,482 

— 

f 

318.799 

-   4,498 

27.  Eure 

34,832 

— 

359,635 

-      602 

28.  Eure-et-Loir   - 

9,951 

— 

280,802 

+   4,793 

29.  Finist^re     - 

— 

72,843 

785,328 

-85,370 

80.  Gard      -        -        - 

— 

6,871 

428,376 

-   8,471 

81.  Haute- Garonne 

609 

— 

494,886 

-23,107 

82.  Gere       - 

18,778 

— 

276,914 

-  8,802 

38.  Gironde 

1,048 

•  -. 

700,807 

+  67,664 

84.  H6rault  - 

10,115 

— 

417,180 

+  29,074 

85.  lUe  et-Vilaine 

— 

86,646 

629,255 

-10,212 

86.  Indre 

— 

86,440 

814,300 

-19,605 

87.  Indre.et-Loire 

1,088 

— 

324,105 

+  16,884 

38.  Isirc 

— 

5,785 

587,171 

-   8,831 

39.  Jura 

^- 

2,951 

801,428 

-21,556 

40.  TAndes 

— 

41,285 

847,928 

-46,846 

41.  Loir-et-Cher 

— 

12,674 

288,431 

-   9,218 

(* )  Pour  chaque  d^partement,  nous  avons  pris  le^nombre  des  indiyidas,  fhincais 
ou  Strangers,  n6s  dans  le  d^artcment  en  1866,  nous  y  ayons  i^out^  Pexc^ent  des 
naissances  sur  les  d^c^  da  d^rtemeut  de  1866  ^  1886  et  retranoh6  Texc^ent  des 
d6c^s.  Nous  avons  calculi  le  rapport  pour  100  du  nombre  ainsi  troure  aa  nombre 
des  individus,  fran9ais  ou  Strangers,  nis  dans  departement  en  1886.  C'est  ce 
rapport  qui  est  ins^rS  dans  la  colonne  9  du  tableau.  Nous  donnons  les  Elements 
de  ce  calcul  qui  ont  par  eux-mdmes  un  int^r^t  d^mographique ;  on  y  voit  que,  de 
1866  k  1886,  34  d^psrtements  ont  eu  un  excedent  des  d^ds  sur  les  naissances  et  53 
nn  excMent  des  naissuBces  sur  les  d^c^s. 
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Division  II. — Demography, 


Tableau  II. — suite. 


4.*    «J       1                 •     -^^      1 

Excedent 

pendant 

la  p^riode 

Difference 
avec  la 

1866-1886  des 

'          i§2 

population 

Depnrtements. 

C                               *    ®    fl 

telle  qu*elle 

etait  d'apr^s 

lerecenscment 

D^c^s  snr 

Naissances 

*i                     §  i  4^ 

de  1886. 

les 

sur 

1      t|j 

naissances. 

les  dec^s. 

i          s-s-g 

42.  Loire 

71,503 

608,611 

-   7,590 

43.  Loire  (Haute-) 

— 

31,733 

344,394 

-27,861 

44.  T^ire-InfSrieure 

— 

57,222 

655,820 

-14,806 

45.  Loiret 

— 

20,292 

377,402 

-    1,497 

46.  Lot         -        -        - 

4,670 

— 

284,249      ■ 

-15,485 

47.  Lot-et-Garonne 

•  31,148 

— 

296.814 

+    8,720 

48.  Loz^re    -        -        - 

— 

20,880 

158,093 

- 19,427 

49.  Maine-et-Loire 

11,674 

— 

520,651 

+    4,429 

50.  Manche  -        -        - 

25,694 

— 

548,205 

-29,556 

5L  Marne 

— 

7,954 

398,763 

+  31,616 

52.  Marne  (Haute-)      - 

3,277 

— 

255,819 

-10,645 

53.  Mayenne 

1,916 

— 

365,939 

-20,414 

54.  Meurt.  et-MoseHe    - 

— 

— 

— 



55.  Meuse 

5,535 

— 

296,118 

-   5,505 

56.  Morbihan 

— 

59,208 

560,292 

-28,707 

57.  Nifevre 

— 

24,974 

367,747 

-21.839 

58.  Nord      - 

— 

286,322 

1,678,368 

-18,184 

59.  Oise 

9,672 

— 

391,602 

+ 14,653 

60.  Ome       - 

35,003 

— 

379,615 

-13,247 

61.  Pas-de-Calais 

— 

113,972 

868,749 

-18,399 

62.  Puy-de-Ddme 

— 

3.106 

574,796 

-17,768 

63.  Pvr^n^s  (Basses)  - 

— 

29,599 

465,085 

-36.029 

64.  Pyr^n^es  (Hautes)  - 

— 

8;728 

248,980 

-11.660 

65.  Pjrenfes-Orient      - 

— 

15,240 

204,730 

+    4,192 

66.  Belfort|jj^j^3^^ 

»  — 

12,485 

— 

— 

67.  Rh6ne 

7,286 

— 

671,362 

+  97,876 

68.  Haute-SaAne  - 

— 

5,408 

323,114 

-32,488 

69.  Sadne-et-Loire 

— 

76,317 

676,323 

-53,419 

70.  Sarthe 

28,292 

— 

435,327 

-J-    2,698 

71.  Savoie    - 

— 

10,174 

281,837 

-14,765 

72.  Savoie  (fleute-) 

— 

20,111 

293,879 

-20,628 

73.  Seine       - 

— 

136,913 

2,287,829 

+  530,497 

74.  Seine-Inferieure 

— 

21,030 

813,798 

+    11,192 

75.  Seine  et-Mame 

4,791 

— 

349,609 

+    14,441 

76.  Seine-et-Oise 

26,000 

— 

507.727 

+  128,570 

77.  Sevres  (Deux-) 

— 

25,047 

858.202 

-   7,060 

78.  Somme  -        -        - 

8,872 

— 

563,768 

-17,794 

79.  Tarn 

— 

16,481 

371,994 

-16,506 

80.  Tam-et-Garonne     - 

13,568 

— 

215,401 

-  2,954 

81.  Var 

17,179 

— 

291,371 

-   9.689 

82.  Vaucluse 

8,087 

— 

258,004 

-17.516 

83.  Vendue 

— 

45,819 

450,292 

-15,076 

84.  Vienne 

— 

26,446 

350,978 

-   7,956 

85.  Vienne  (Haute)     - 

— 

45,223 

371,260 

-14,441 

86.  Vosges 

— 

15,920 

434,924 

-25,165 

87.  Yonnc    -        -        - 

11,193 

jedentdesl 
8d6c^    -/ 

— 

361,896 

-   7,7S7 

France  enti^re  (ex< 

I,il9,950 

naissances  snr  le 
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et  que  m^me,  depuis  six  ans,  sourf  Tinfluence  d'une  baisse  du  prix  du 
b6tail  engraisse,  ils  ont  sensiblement  diminue.  Cependant  rimmigration 
montre  que  ce  n'est  pas  tant  le  mojen  d'employer  des  bras  que  la 
volont6  de  supporter  les  charges  de  la  famille  qui  fait  d^faut  a  cette 
population  habitue  dans  ses  herbages  a  un  certatn  bien-^tre  et  k  une 
certaine  moUesse  (*). 

Changements  produits  par  V Emigration  et  V immigration  dans  la 
population  urhaine  et  dans  la  population  rurales  d*un  recensement  a 
Vautre. — Quoique  la  population  rurale  soit  en  general  la  plus  stable^ 
c'est  pourtant  dans  son  sein  que  se  forment  les  principaux  courants 
d'emigration.  Nous  connaissons  dej^  cette  tendance  pour  I'eusemble 
de  la  population! ;  nous  pouvons  la  constater  par  departements  k  Taide  du 
Tableau  III.  suivant ;  le  tableau  ne  peut  etre  lu  comme  les  autres  tableaux 
du  manidre  il  se  trouvera  dans  le  decourrant  cependant  qui  presente 
Texcedent  de  Temigration  sur  rimmigration  ou  inversement  dans 
rintervalle  de  deux  recensements,  de  1872  k  1876,  de  1876  k  1881  et 

*  Dans  un  travail  ins^r^  dans  le  Journal  de  la  Societe  de  statistique  et  reprodoit 
dans  les  Grands  fails  iconomiques  et  sociaux,  M.  Lona  a  etabli  pour  deux  ^poques 
(1856  et  1876)  autres  que  celles  que  nous  donnons,  la  comparaison  entre  )a 
Normandie  et  la  Bretagne  ou  la  natality  est  forte. 


Population 
urbaine. 

Pcpulation 
rurale. 

2^329,377 
318,433 

Ensemble. 

Population  en  1856 
Exc^ent  des  naissances    - 
Exc6dent  des  d^cfes 

Brbtaonk. 
509,574 

22,085 

2,838,951 
296,348 

Population  naturelle  (1876) 

487,439 

2,647,810 

8,13.5,299 

Population  r^le  (1876)    - 

595,488 

2,428,832 

3,019,320 

Immigration       -            .            - 
:fimigration                         -         - 

Population  en  1856 
Exc^dent  des  naissances    - 
Exc^ent  des  d^c^s 

107,999 

XORMANDIB. 

660,848 
51,649 

223,978 

2,016,993 
39,982 

115,979 

2,677,841 
91,631 

Population  naturelle  (1876) 

609,199 

1,977,011 

2,586,210 

Population  reelle  (1876)    - 

736,701 

1,817,998 

2,554,699 

Immigration        -            -            - 
Emigration 

127,502 

159,013 

31,511 

t  Nous  rappelons  (voir  livre  I.,  ch.  xi.)  que  ce  mouvement  d  emigration  se 
produisait  avant  1789.  En  voici  une  preuve  nouvelle  foumie  par  un  m^moire 
{Memoire  No.  10),  remis  en  1891,  k  T Academic  des  sciences  morales  et  politiques 
pourun  concouTB  sur  la  population.  En  1673,  on  relev6  des  dec^s  de  THdtel-Dieu 
de  Paris  porte  que  aur  501  malades,  il  y  en  avait  117  de  Paris,  44  de  Pile  de- France, 
45  de  la  Normandie,  40  de  TOrl^anais,  88  de  la  Champagne,  28  de  la  Bourgogne, 
27  de  la  Picardie,  etc. 
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de  1881  ^  1886  (les  nombres  sont  exprimes  en  milliers  d'unites,  avec 
les  centaines  d'unites  comme  expression  fractionnaire)  et  la  proportion 
par  1,000  habitants  de  cet  excedent  de  1881  ^  1886.*  Dans  tons  les 
departements  il  7  a  eu  diminution  de  la  population  rurale,  soit  dans  les 
trois  intervalles,  soit  au  moins  dans  un  ou  deux. 

Tableau  III. 
Immigration  et  Emigration. 


Excedent 


f  4-  de  rimmigration  sur  Pemigration. 
\  —  de  Temigration  sur  rimmigration. 

(Nombres  exprim^  par  milliers  d'unit^s). 


• 

Population  Urbaine  ■ 

Population  RunUe 

D^partementa. 

de  1878 
1^1876. 

de  1876 
<il861. 

de  1881 • 
&1886. 

1881-86* 

del872 
A 1876. 

dol876 
<ii881. 

del881 
«tl886. 

1881-86* 

Ain          -         -          - 

+  18-1 

+    1-2 

+    5-8 

+U*9 

-10*4 

-  4-8 

-  6-6 

-  1-7 

Alsne    • 

+  W2 

+    9-8 

+    4-5 

+  3-0 

-18-8 

-17-8 

-  6*1 

-  1'6 

Allier 

+    8-0 

+  12-7 

-     0*9 

-  0-9 

-  6*4 

-18-1 

-  8-2 

-  10 

Alpes  (Basset)       •      - 

+    0-8 

-    2-4 

-11-8 

-  2-7 

-  2-6 

+  21 

+  1-9 

Alpes  (Hautes)  • 

+    0-1 

+    1-8 

+     1-2 

+  8-7 

-  1-2 

+  0-4 

-  0-2 

-  0-2 

Alpea-Maritimea    - 

+    6-1 

+  21-5 

+  11-1 

+  8-5 

-  2-1     +  0-06 

-  0'8 

-  0-4 

Ardtehe   • 

-    1*8 

+    2-5 

+    2-3 

+  3-9 

-  1-8     -14*8 

-  8-7 

-  2-7 

.irdennes 

+  121 

+    9-2 

+     1'5 

+  1-6 

-13-7     -  7-6 

-  4-8 

-  2-0 

Ari6ge      • 

-    0-2 

+    2-8 

-    8-2 

-  8-0 

-  5-9  j  -10-6 

-  2-6 

-  1'8 

Aube       -       -       .       • 

+    2-2 

+    7-1 

+    6-8 

+  8-5 

-  4-8     -  8-0 

-  1-2 

-  0-6 

Aude 

+    8-8 

+  80-1 

+    0-3 

+  0-2 

+  2-6 

-  5-6 

-  1-2 

+  0'5 

Aveyron- 

+   ri 

+    8-8 

+    2-9 

+  8*6 

-  3-8 

-18-5 

-10-8 

-  8-2 

Bclfort  (Territoire  de)  • 

+    4-8 

+    8*6 

+    4-8 

+16-7 

+  0-2        — 

- 

— 

Bouches-du-Rh6ne 

+    4-6 

+  40-0 

+  S4-7 

+  5-0 

-  5-8 

-  3*6 

-  0*8 

-  0*8 

Calvados  - 

+    6-6 

+    1-4 

+    8-9 

+  7-9 

-  4-2 

-  6-3 

-  6-6 

-  2-0 

Cantal     .       -       -       - 

+    0-7 

+     2-6 

+    1-2 

+  4-7 

-  6-1 

-  2-4 

+  0-6 

+  0-8 

Charente 

-    1-8 

+     7-6 

+    3» 

+  6-6 

+  3-0 

-13-7 

-  8-8 

-  2-9 

Chareute-lnf^rieun      - 

-    8-3 

+  15-8 

+    6-5 

+  4-7 

+  6-1 

-20-6 

+16  0 

-  4-2 

Cher 

-    1-3 

+    5-8 

+    2-3 

f  2-5 

-  8« 

-14-1     -  8-6 

-  8'3 

Corr^ze   -      -      -      - 

+    2-0 

+  10-0 

-    0-8 

-  1-5 

-  1-9 

-17-0     -  0-6 

-  0-2 

(*)  La  proportion  des  Emigrants  ou  immigrants  par  1,000  hab.  de  la  oat^gorie,  est  calcHl^  sur 
la  population  en  188L 

*  L'exc^ent  ea  nombres  absolus  qui  figure  dans  les  oolonnes  2, 8,  et  4,  6,  7,  et  S 
est  la  difference  entre  le  chiffre  de  la  population  tel  qu'il  est  au  dernier  recensement 
et  le  chiffire  de  la  population  tel  qu'il  ^tait  au  recensement  pr^c^ent,  augment^  de 
Texc^ent  des  naissances  sur  les  d^c^s  dans  Tintervalle  des  deux  recensements. 
CJette  diff<^renoe  se  trouve  pour  les  ann^es  1872  et  1876  dans  le  recensement  de  1876, 
p.  74  et  75 ;  nous  Tavons  calculi  pour  1876-1881  et  pour  1881-1886.  I^a  proportion 
(colonnes  5  et  9)  par  1,000  habitants  est  ^tabli  d'apr^s  la  population  calcul^e  (popu- 
lation recens^  en  1881,  excedent  des  naissances  sur  les  d^^s)  et  la  population 
lecens^  en  1886. 
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Population  Urbaine 

Population  Burale 

D^partements. 

del872 
41876. 

del876 
41881. 

deldSl 
41886. 

1881-86. 

dcl872 
41876. 

del876 
41881. 

del881 
41886. 

1881-86. 

Corse 

+ 

+    4*9 

+    7-8     +12-7 

-  2-3 

-  1*4 

-  7*7 

-  8*6 

C6te-d'0r        •       •       • 

+ 

+    9-4 

+     6-4  1  +  5-2 

-  81 

-  3*1 

-  5*4 

-  1*9 

O6t«8^u-Nord    - 

- 

+  15-9 

+    0-4  1   +  0-7 

-  9-0 

-42*0 

-13*1 

-  2*3 

CreoBe-         .       .       - 

+ 

+    0-2 

+    0-2 

+  0-8 

-  4-6 

-  8*8 

-  0*5 

-  0*2 

Bordogne 

+ 

+    7-0 

+    2-4 

+  8-7 

-  9-6 

-16*1 

-19*8 

-  4*6 

• 

Doabi  -         .      .      - 

+ 

+    4-4 

+  10-1 

+11-6 

+  0-4 

-  5*0 

-14-0 

-  6-3 

Dr6me     - 

+ 

+    4-8 

-    7-8 

-  8-8 

-  3-0 

-10*0 

-11*0 

+  4*9 

Eure 

- 

+    4-8 

+    3'5 

+  5-0 

+  4-8 

-  5*3 

-  2*8 

-  0*9 

Eure-et-Loir 

+ 

+    1-9 

+    9-7 

+20-2 

-  4-1 

-  4*0 

-  4*7 

-  2*0 

Pinisttre     -         -       • 

+ 

+  12'6' 

+  15*4 

+  9-8 

-10-0 

-22*2 

-  5-7 

-  1*0 

Oard 

+ 

-    4-6 

+     6-6 

+  2-8 

-  3-8 

-  6*4 

-  4*6 

-  21 

Gannme  (Haute-) 

+ 

5-6 

+  10-6 

+  13-9 

+  7-7 

-11*1 

-10*7 

-  9*6 

-  3*8 

Gers 

- 

6-4 

+     5-4 

-    1-6 

-  3-4 

+  6*5 

-  2*6 

-  1*7 

-  0*7 

Gironde 

+  26-5 

+  19-8 

+  85-7 

+10-8 

-  0-2 

-  7*2 

-  8*2 

-  1*9 

H^rault    - 

+ 

10-4 

4     4-0 

-    1-7 

-  0-7 

-  1-8 

-  6*1 

+  4*2 

+  2*2 

Ille^t-VJliOiie       •      • 

+ 

8-8 

+  16-0 

+    7*5 

+  6-2 

-  8*8 

-19*4 

-11-7 

-  2-6 

Indw 

+ 

0*6 

+    8-5 

+    2-1 

+  2*6 

-  5-1 

-12*6 

-  2-9 

-  1-4 

Indre-et-Loire      •      • 

+ 

8-2 

+     5-1 

+  13*6 

+17-6 

+  2-2 

-  1*4 

-  3*6 

-  1*4 

Infere 

+ 

7-6 

+  11-7 

+    4-3 

+  3-3 

-  6-9 

-14*9 

-  7*9 

-  1*7 

Jura          .         .       - 

+ 

2*4 

+     3*3 

+    1-2 

+  2-0 

-  4*6 

-  9*5 

-  6*4 

-  2*8 

I«nde8    - 

+ 

1-0 

+    7-1 

+    1-9 

+  5-3 

-10-1 

-22*7 

-10*9 

-  4 

Loir-et-Cher         -       • 

+ 

1'4 

+     1'9 

+    0-8 

+  1-4 

-  8-5 

-  3-7 

-  2*0 

-  0*9 

Loire 

+ 

80*4 

+  12-8 

+    0-2 

+  0*9 

-  9-2 

-21*3 

-18*6 

-  4*4 

Loire  (Haute-)      •      - 

+ 

4-0 

-    0-4 

+    1-0 

+  1-9 

-  9-9 

-  6*8 

-  3*6 

-  1*4 

Loire-Infifirieure  - 

+ 

12*1 

+  10-4 

+    4-0 

+  2-0 

-201 

-14*1 

+  1-0 

+  0*2 

Loiret 

+ 

10-8 

+    7-6 

+    4*0 

+  3-8 

-12*3 

-  8*8 

-  4*0 

-  1*6 

Lot          .         •          - 

- 

0-1 

+    8-3 

+    0-B 

+  1-6 

-  5*6 

-  0*8 

-  7*8 

-  3*0 

Lot-et-Garonne     - 

+ 

8-7 

+    4-8 

+    3-8 

+  6-3 

-  0*8 

-  2*5 

-  2*6 

-  1*0 

Lo8«re     - 

+ 

1*4 

+     1-0 

+    0-5 

+  3-0 

-  8*1 

-  1*9 

-  7*8 

-  6*1 

Malne^t-Loire      •      • 

+ 

4-8 

+  18-2 

+    7-4 

+  6-6 

-  7*8 

-10*2 

-  8*8 

-  0*9 

Maoche    • 

+ 

0-6 

+    1-3 

+  12-1 

+11-6 

-10*1 

-13*3 

-12*6 

-  3-0 

Mame   - 

+ 

14-8 

+  21-2 

+    0-8 

+  0-1 

-  1*0 

-11*0 

+  5*7 

+  2*3 

Mame  (Haute-) 

+ 

1'8 

+    5-8 

+     1*5 

-  2-9 

-  2*9 

-  3*9 

-  7*9 

-  4-0 

Hayenne  - 

+ 

3-2 

+    8-8 

+    3-1 

+  4-6 

-  6*9 

-18*6 

-  8*8 

-  8*0 

Menrthe-et-MoeeUe      • 

+ 

20-1 

+  20-8 

+  13-9 

+  9-2 

+  1*7 

-  8*4 

-  4*4 

-  1*6 

Meuae      - 

+ 

2-6 

+    2-7 

+    3-6 

+  6-0 

-  2*2 

-  7-4 

-  0*5 

-  0*2 

MorUban      •      -      • 

+ 

1-4 

+    6-9 

+    6-9 

+  7-4 

-  6*2 

-15*0 

-11*7 

-  2*7 

Ni*fn«     . 

+ 

0-7 

-    2-9 

+    6'6 

+  8-1 

-4*8 

-  B-1 

-  9*6 

• 

-  3*4 
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Population  Urbaine 

] 

I'opalation  Burale 

D^part«ments. 

de 

+ 

1872 
1876. 

de  1876 
41881. 

del88l 
A  1886. 

Prop.  p» 
1000  h. 
1881-86. 

del872 
41876. 

del876   del881 
41881.    41886. 

PPDp.p' 

1000  h. 
1881-86. 

Nord       - 

15-0     +  50-4 

-    41 

-  0*4 

1 
-18-3  .  -471      +  2*5 

+  0-4 

Oise          -          -         - 

+ 

10*2     +    6*7 

+     4*7 

+  5-1 

-  6*2     -  2*7     -  3*9 

-  1*2 

Orne 

+ 

2-0     +    3-8 

+     2*5 

+  8-3 

-  1*8  .  -18*4  1  -  4*4 

-  1*4 

Pas^e-Calais 

+ 

23-7  1   +     2-4 

+  82*2 

+  11-6 

-28-2  ;  -  8*1  ,  -270 

-50 

Puy-de-D6me     - 

- 

1*6  1  +    0*03 

+  H)*4 

+  91 

+  0-2  1  -  6*5     -  5*7  j  -  1-2 

P7ien<^  (Basaes-) 

+ 

3*8 

+    7-5 

+    4-9 

-  4-9 

-  8*4  j  -14-7     -14-2 

-  4*2 

Pyr^n^s  (Mautes-)      - 

+ 

4*8 

+     1*9 

+    20 

+  4*4 

-  4*6     -  5*5  :  -  4*6 

-  2-4 

Pjri^n^es  Orientals 

+ 

6*5 

+    8*7 

-    2-7 

-  81 

-  8*3     -30+  16 

+  1-4 

Rh6ne      • 

+  22*2 

+  64-6 

+  19*7 

+  4*0 

+  7*7     -1^-8  1  +18*8 

+  6*1 

Sadue  (Haute-)     -       - 

+ 

4*5 

+     1*9 

-    1*8 

-  2-7 

-  8-4  1  -13-1     -  6-3 

-  21 

8aAne^fc.Loire    - 

1- 

5-8 

+  18*3  i  +     1-3 

+  0-9 

+  1-9     -28-4  !  -16*7 

-  8*4 

8arth« 

'  + 

7-8 

+    9*5  1  +    90 

+  8-9 

-  8-2 

-11*9  :  -  8*3 

-  2-4 

Savoie 

Savoie  (Haute-)     • 

,  + 

ro 

01 

+    2*4 
+     1*9 

+    2*9 
+     2*3 

+  90 
+10-7 

-  4-9 

-  4-7 

-  7-9  1  -  4*5 

-  81  ;  -  4*7 

-  1*9 

-  1*8 

seine 

Seine-InWrieure    • 
Seine-et-Marne  • 

+163*4 
+  16-0 
+     4-3 

+367*6 
+  38-8 
+    6*6 

+  146-6 
+  23-6 
+    4-6 

-i   n-.s 
+  5*6 
+  5-8 

-  1*4 
-19*8 

-  0*4 

+  2-4  1  -10-5 
-31-4     -140 
-  4-0      +  1-6 

-28*4 
-  8*5 
+  0*6 

Seino-et-Oiae  - 
Sevres  (Deux)    • 

+ 
1  " 

30-7 
2*2 

+  20*0 
+    6-1 

+  39*9 
+     3-6 

+18-9 

+  7*7 

-  4*4 

+  0-2 

+  1-2     +  6-5  :  +  1*5 
-  1-6  ,  -  71  j  -  2*3 

Somme   -      .      .      . 

1 
1  + 

10*7 

+    SO 

+    8-7 

+  5*5 

-14*4 

-10-0     -10-8 

-  2*6 

Tam 
Tarn-et-Garonne 

+ 
+ 

10*3 
3-0 

-    2-2 
+    8*6 

+    2*6 
+    8-7 

+  2*4 
+  60 

-11*6 
-  21 

-  2*5     -  61 

-  4*4     -  2-8 

-  2-4 

-  1*8 

Var          -          -          . 

+ 

3-1  t  -    3*6 

-    0*2 

-  0-1 

-  0-3 

+  007    +  2*6  '  +  2-1 

Vauoluse 

- 

8-6  j  -    3-0 

+    8-4 

+  8-1 

+  1*8 

-  41  1  -  1*9     -  1*4 

Venddo     - 

+ 

'4*9     -    6*1 

+    0-5 

+  1-0 

-  7-8 

+  0*8  i  -  2-2     -  0*6 

Vienne    -       -       .       . 
Vienne  (Haute-) 

+ 
+ 

6'5     +    30 
6-2      +    4-3 

-    0-5 
+    8*8 

-  0-7 
+  8-3 

-  4-5 

-  8*7 

-290  1  -  5*8  '  -  21 
-  6*9  1  -  3*4  !  -  1-4 

Vosges      - 

- 

8-7     -    1*2 

+  16-6 

+fc-o 

+  6*6 

1 
-  8-9     -18*4     -  41 

Yonne     .... 

+ 

20 

+    3*6 

+     C-2 

+  8-1 

-  4*6 

-  40     -  6*2 

-  1-7 

Sur  261  exc6dents  qui  figurent  dans  les  trois  colonnes  de  la 
population  rurale,  228  sont  en  faveur  de  Temigration*.  Dans  les 
colonnes,  au  eontraire,  de  la  population  urbaine,  sur  les  261,  on  n'en 
compte,  en  faveur  de  remigration,  que  36,  qui  s'appliquent  pour  la 
plupart  k  des  departements  comme  les  Basses- Alpes,  PAriege,  le  Gers, 
le  Var  m6me  et  les  Vosges,  oii  domine  le  earact^re  rural. 

•  Sur  les  88  exc^ents  en  faveur  de  ri^migration  figurent  des  departements 
conrtne  le  Rhdne  et  Seine-et-Oise,  ou  une  partie  des  petites  commuues  est  habit6e 
par  une  population  presque  urbaine. 
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L'emigration  des  campagnes  vers  les  villes  n'est  pas  une  question 
nouvelle. 

Nous  avons  vu  qu'au  xviii*  si^cle  on  s'en  plaignait  d6j^.  En  1848, 
^  la  suite  de  Temeute  du  15  mai,  et,  sur  la  demande  du  Comit6  du 
travail,  une  enqudte  fut  prescrite  qui,  entre  autres  questions,  portait 
celle-ci:  "Quels  seraient  les  moyens  d'arr^ter  Temigration  vers  les 
"  villes  des  travailleurs  des  campagnes  et  d'appliquer  aux  travaux  des 
"  champs  les  bras  inoceup6s  de  Tindustrie  ?  "  La  question  est  rest^e 
sans  reponse,  et  le  mal,  si  e'en  est  un,  sans  remade.  La  plupart  de 
ceux  qui  ont  ete  proposes  depuis  cette  6poque  sont  en  opposition  avec 
la  liberty  individuelle  et  partant  contraires  k  Tinter^t  economique  du 
pays  ou  inefficaces.  Une  societe  de  geographie  a  mis  reeemment  au 
concours  la  question  de  savoir  si  ce  ne  serait  pas  "  Tceuvre  d'une  sage 
"  administration  de  nos  forces  vives  de  songer  k  repeupler  les  contr6es 
"  presque  incultes  et  improductives  de  notre  territoire  et  k  les  coloniser 
"  plut6t  que  de  favoriser  le  depart  d'emigrants  pour  des  pays  outre-mer." 
Elle  ne  reflechissait  pas  que  les  terres  presque  incultes  ont,  comme  les 
autres,  des  proprietaires,  et  que,  si  ceux-ci  n'en  tirent  pas  un  meilleur 
parti,  c'est  probablement  parce  qu'elles  sont  pen  productives  ou  qu'ils 
manquent  de  capitaux,  que  TEtat  ferait  une  mauvaise  affaire  en  les 
achetant  et  les  colons  qu'on  y  installerait  une  non  moins  mauvaise  en 
cherchant  k  les  exploiter  sans  capital. 

Les  Strangers  en  France. — D'autre  part,  les  etrangers  viennent  en 
plus  grand  nombre  se  fixer  en  France.  Nous  avons  constate  qu'au 
recensement  de  1851,  le  premier  qui  fasse  mention  de  ce  fait,  leur  nombre 
etait  de  380,831,  representant  106  p.  100  habitants  de  la  France,  et 
qu'en  1886  il  s'^levait  a  1,126,531  (population  presente),  representant 
2,97  p.  100.* 

II  a  triple  en  moins  d'un  demi-siecle.t  Encore  faudrait-il  aj outer 
a  ce  nombre  les  103,886  personnes  d'origine  etrang^re  qui  etaient 
naturalis6es  fran^ais  k  I'epoque  du  recensement.J  Les  Beiges,  les 
Italien8§,  les  Allemand8,||  les  Espagnols  et  les  Suisse  foumissent  les 
plus  forts  contingents  (43,  24,  9,  7  et  7  p.  100)  ;  les  groupes  les  plus 
compacts  de  chaque  nationalite  se  trouvent  en  g6neral  dans  le 
voisinage  de  sa  frontiere  ou  k  Paris,  comme  les  groupes  de  Fran9ais 
k  I'etranger.^  Le  tableau  precedent  confirme  et  complete  cette 
notion. 

♦  Voir  livre  II.,  ch.  ir.,  p.  848. 

t  A  Paris,  il  a  plas  que  triple  :  58,0)6  en  185\  180,258  en  1886. 

{  lia  natundisatioii  a  fait  de  rapides  progr^s.  En  1872,  lorsque  le  recensement 
constatait  740,668  Strangers,  il  n'enregistniit  que  1 5,803  naturalin^s. 

§  Le  nombre  des  Italiens  a  augment^  depuis  1851,  dans  le  rapport  de  100  &  418  ; 
celui  des  Beiges,  de  876  ;  celui  des  Suisses,  de  307. 

1 1  La  statistique  comprend  parmi  les  Allemands  les  Alsaciens-Lorrains  qui  sont 
en  grand  nombre  &  Belfort,  dans  la  Meurtheet-Moselle  et  dans  les  Vosges. 

^  C'est  pourqnoi  les  d^partements  dans  les  quels  le  recensement  de  1 886  a 
constat^  la  plus  torte  proportion  d'^trangers,  ont  6t6  les  suivants :  AIpes-Maritimes 
(19-1  p.  100  de  la  population  totale),  Nord  (18^8),  Bouches-da-Khdne  (12'8), 
Ardennes  ni-3),  Belfort  (10*5),  Var  (8-7),  Meurthe-et-Moselle  (7-6).  Apr^s  ces 
d^partements  se  place  la  Seine  (7*2).  Les  Strangers  qui,  comme  les  Anglais,  les 
Am^ricains  et  les  Busses,  viennent  pour  leur  plaisir,  habitent  surtont  Paris. 
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Les  voies  de  communications  ne  sont  que  le  moyen  que  facilite  le 
deplacement.  La  cause  qui  determine  cette  affluence  est  ailleurs: 
c'est  la  difficnlte  de  vivre  dans  son  pays  natal  ou  I'esperance  de 
mieux  vivre  ailleurs,  qui  pousse  Thomme  k  changer  de  residence. 
L'immigrant  passe  d'une  contree  k  une  autre  suivant  le  niveau  des 
salaires. 

La  grande  majorite  des  immigrants  en  France  sont  des  ouvriers 
ou  des  employes ;  ils  viennent,  beaucoup  plus  d'Allemagne,  de  Belgique, 
d'ltalie,  od  le  travail  est  peu  paye,  que  d'Angleterre  oA  il  est  largement 
remunere.  Les  personnel  que  I'etude  attire  vers  un  grand  centre 
litteraire,  artistique  ou  scientifique,  celles  qui,  cherchant  les  plaisirs,  ne 
reculent  pas  devant  la  depense  pour  se  les  procurer  et  celles  qui  desirent 
passer  modestement  une  douce  existence  danse  le  loisir  de  la  province, 
trouvent  en  France,  mieux  que  dans  maint  autre  pays,  I'occasion 
de  satisfaire  leurs  godts.  Quoique  bien  moins  nombreuses  que  les 
individus  des  deux  premieres  categories,  elles  grossissent  la  colonic 
^trang^re. 

Sur  le  million  que  le  denombrement  de  1886  a  enr^istre,  combien 
y  avait-il  d'hdtes  de  passage  qui  d^pensaient  leur  argent  en  France.* 
Combien  de  voyageurs  de  commerce,  dont  les  operations  profitaient  a 
nos  importations  et  k  nos  exportations  ?  Combien  de  n^gociants  qui 
contribuaient  aussi  k  notre  richesse  nationale?  lis  formaient  une 
notable  minority  dont  on  ne  sait  pas  le  nombre.f  Ce  ne  sont 
certainement  pas  ceux-Hi  qu'on  peut  accuser  de  cr6er  un  p^ril  ou  de 
causer  un  dommage.  Nous  parlerous  dans  le  chapitre  suivant  des 
salaries  et  de  la  concurrence  qu'ils  font  aux  Fran^ais. 

La  demographie  des  etrangers, — Une  grande  partie  de  ces 
etrangers  est  definitivement  ^^e :  le  tiers  de  ceux  que  le  recensement 
de  1886  a  enr^istres  etaient  nes  en  France.  En  1888  et  1889,  pour  la 
premiere  f ois,  la  Statistique  gen6rale  a  fait  connaitre  la  part  des  Strangers 
dans  le  mouvement  de  la  population  en  France.  Leur  situation  demo- 
graphique  ne  parait  pas  inferieure  k  celle  de  la  population  fran9aise ;  car 
leur  natalite  a  6t^  de  26*8  p.  1,000  en  1888  et  de  23*5  en  1889,  tandis 
que  celle  de  la  France  entiere  etait  de  2  •  39 ;  cependant — ce  qui  est  plus 
regrettable  que  surprenant — les  naissances  iUegitimes  figurent  a  raison 
de  15 '4  p.  100  dans  le  total  des  naissances  etrang^resj;  leur  mortalite 
est  de  16  p.  1,000  contre  21*9  pour  la  France  entiere.  §     L'excedent  de 

*  Au  recensement  de  1886,  le  nombre  des  ^tniDgers  recens^  comme  prints  a 
M  de  1,126,531 ;  celui  des  Strangers  receos^  comme  dumiciH^,de  1,115,214  ;  mais 
les  relev^  ne  sont  pas  assez  precis  pour  qu'on  conclue  de  la  diff<^euce  de  ces  deax 
nombres  qu'il  j  avait  12,000  etrangers  de  passage  en  France. 

t  Sur  180,253  Strangers  recenses  k  Paris  en  1886,  il  y  en  avait  16,735  qui 
vivouent  de  leur  rerenu  ou  qui  etaient  domestiques. 

X  Un  1888,  la  proportion  ^tait  de  8*5  p.  100  pour  la  France  entiere.  La 
proportion  des  naissances  ill^gitimes  chez  les  Strangers,  qui  n'^tait  en  1888  que  de 
7  parmi  les  Espagnols,  de  11  parmi  les  Italiens,  s'el^rait  jl  17  parmi  les  Suisses  et  ^ 
24  parmi  les  Allemands  (22  en  1889) ;  k  Paris  partiouli^rement,  k  33  parmi  les 
Allemands  et  ^  88  parmi  les  Anglais. 

§  La  mortality  pour  toutes  les  nationalit^s  ^trang^res  ^tait  inf^ieure  k  la 
moyenne  fr^^aise,  except^  pour  les  Allemands  qui  comptaient  23  d^c^«  par  1,000 
babitanU  en  1888  et  20*8  en  1889. 
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leurs  naissances  sur  leurs  dec^s  (11,134  en  1888,  7,360  en  1889),  figurait 
pour  un  quart  dans  Fexe^dent  total  de  la  France  (44,772,)  en  1888  et 
pour  S\  pour  1,000  en  1889 :  proportion  considerable  assurem(»nt  qui 
a  fait  dire  k  quelques  publicistes  que  la  population  fran^aise  ne  se 
recruterait  bientdt  plus  que  par  les  etrangers. 

Ces  rapports  peuvent  faire  quelque  illusion  au  premier  abord, 
comme  ceux  de  la  population  parisienne.  lis  paraissent  favorables, 
parce  que  rimmigration  am^ne  surtout  des  adultes,  qui  sont  dans  la 
periode  de  la  fecondite  et  de  la  plus  faible  mortalite  et  que  Temigration 
emporte  une  partie  des  vieillards  qui  vont  jouir  de  leurs  eparghes  dans 
leur  pays  natal  et  qui  y  meurent.  Mais,  en  realite,  les  mariages  sont  un 
pen  moins  frequents  parmi  les  etrangers  que  parmi  les  Fran9ais*,  parce 
que  leur  situation  m^me  les  oblige  souvent  h,  rester  celibataires.  Les 
mariages  etrangers  paraissent  plus  feconds  que  les  mariages  fran^ais  (3  •  7 
enfants  par  mariage)  j  raais,  comme  ils  appartiennent  en  majorite  aiix 
classes  inferieures,  le  taux  differe  peut-^tre  pen  de  celui  des  classes 
correspondantes  de  la  population  fran^aise. 

Une  partie  des  recrues  etrang^res  se  fond,  plus  ou  moins  com- 
pl^tement,  dans  la  population  fran9aise  par  le  mariage ;  car,  sur  11,308 
mariages,  il  y  en  a  eu  3,065  entre  etrangers  et  8,243,  c'est-a-dire  sept 
dixi^mes  environ,  entre  fran9ais  et  etrang^res  ou  etrangers  et  fran^aisesf . 

La  moralitS  des  Strangers. — On  aurait  done  tort  de  lance 
I'anath^me,  au  nom  de  la  moralite,  contre  la  colonic  etrangere  en 
masse.l 

Mais  on  a  raison  de  signaler  les  elements  impurs  qui  penetrent  sur 
le  territoire  fran9ais  par  Timmigration.  Les  malfaiteurs  cherchent  en 
general  les  pay  etrangers :  ils  y  sont  plus  inconnus  et,  comme  les  grandes 
villes  les  seduisent  par  le  double  attrait  de  la  richesse  k  voler  et  de  la 
foule  pour  se  dissimuler,  Paris  est  une  des  villes  d'Europe  qui  en  attirent 
le  plus.  La  statistique  judiciaire  a  constate  que,  dans  la  periode  1881- 
1885,  il  y  a  eu  environ  20  condamnations  au  crimiuel  ou  au  correctionnel 
par  1,000  Strangers  domicilies  en  France  §,  tandis  qu'il  n'y  en  a  que  5 
par  1,000  fran^ais. 

*  Dans  la  population  fran9ai8e,  ea  1888,  il  y  a  eu  7*2  mariages,  soft  14-4  ^pou]( 
par  1,000  habitants;  parmi  les  Strangers  (1,128,000  environ  en  1888),  il  y  eu  3,065 
mariages  entre  Strangers,  3,403  mariages  d'etrang^res  avec  des  fran<;ais,  4,840  do 
Fran^aises  avec  des  Strangers,  total  11,808  mariages,  soit  10  mariages  et  20  ^pou^ 
par  1,000  Strangers;  mais  dans  le  nombre  de  ces  ^poux  figurent  les  Fran^ais  et 
Fran9ai6es  qui  ont  contract^  des  mariages  mixtes.  11  n'y  a  eu  en  realite  que  13,813 
Strangers  ou  ^trangkes  so't  12*2  par  1,000  Strangers.  L'annSe  1889,  sur  10,980 
mariages  d'Strangers  fonmit  k  pen  pr^  les  mdmes  proportions. 

t  3,403  entre  fran^is  et  Strong^res  et  4,840  entre  fran^aises  et  Strangers. 

X  Un  dSputS,  M.  Frodon,  dans  nn  projet  de  loi  proposS  en  1882,  s'exprimait 
ainsi :  "  Notre  territoire  semble  Stre  devenu  le  refuge  des  gens  louches  de  tout  pays. 
'*'  Paris  revolt  le  rebut  social  des  deux  continents.  Toute  one  boc'iM  trouble 
'*  d'aventuriers  exotiques  s'y  donne  rendez-vous.  L'escroquerie  et  le  vol  sont  leur^ 
**  moyens  ordinaires  d'existence." 

§  Ce  sont  les  Italiens  qui  causent  le  plus  de  condamnations. 
t    p.  8596.  2 
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Les  miserables  sont  aussi  dans  la  colonie  etrang^re  en  proportion 
beaucoup  plus  forte  que  dans  la  population  indigene  et  I'lidpital  est 
parfois  pour  eux  rantichambre  de  la  prison.* 

Les  etrangers  dans  les  villes, — La  population  des  departements  qui* 
renferment  des  grandes  villes  est  partieuli^rement  instable,  c'est  que  les 
grandes  villes  elies-memes  sont  les  foyers  d'attraction  les  plus  puissants. 
Nous  le  Savons  dejit-f  Paris  est  probablement  la  ville  de  France  J  ou  le 
nombre  des  habitants  nes  dans  la  commune  est  relativement  le  moindre ; 
il  n'etait  que  de  779,418  en  1886.  Paris,  h  cause  de  son  importance 
m^me  et  de  la  centralisation  politique  et  economique  de  la  France,  est 
aussi  au  premier  rang  sous  ce  rapport  parmi  les  capitales  du  continent 
qui  participent  k  un  haut  degre  de  cette  mobility.  Le  tableau  suivant 
nous  permet  de  dire  que  pr^s  de  la  moitie§  et  sou  vent  plus  de  la  moitie 
des  habitants  des  grandes  villes  soot  des  immigrants. 


Par  100 

Date  du 

Nombre  de  personncs 
n^s 

Population 

habitants. 

.Tilles. 

recen- 

NomlMre 

sement. 

totale. 

de  per- 

sonoes  nSes 

dans  la 

hors  de  la 

dans  la 

vUle. 

ville. 

ville. 

Paris   - 

1881 

721,421 

1,518,607 

2,239,928 

32*S 

Rome 

1881 

134,156 

166,311 

300,467 

44-6 

Milan  -        -        - 

1881 

155,714 

166,125 

321,839 

48-4 

Berlin 

1880 

505,329 

651,065 

1,156,394 

43-7 

Viennell 

1880 

271,429 

433,827 

704,756 

88-5 

Londres  (dist.  m^tr) 

1881 

2,401,955 

1,414,528 

3,816,483 

62*9 

Les  avantages  et  les  inconvenients, — Que  faut-il  penser  de  cette 
■affluence  qui  a  introduit  dans  la  population  fran^aise  pres  de  3  p.  100 
d*61ement  etranger  et  qui  augmente  sans  cesse  par  Timmigration  et  par 
les  naissances  ?  Les  opinions  different  selon  le  point  de  vue  d'oii  Ton 
consid^re  le  phenom^ne. 

*  En  1883,  3,167  chefb  de  famille  Strangers  Staient  secourus  k  Paris  par  les 
bureaux  de  bienfaisance.  En  1888,  les  asiles  de  nuit  ont  re^u  9,994  Strangers,  dont 
4,756  allemanes  et  2,689  beiges. 

t  Voir  livre  11,  cb.  xvii. 

J  Avec  Nice  peut-Stre, 

§  A  liOndres,  en  1881,  la  proportion  des  indiTidua  nSs  dans  la  viUe  Stiut  plus 
forte  qut  dans  les  antres  villes ;  c'est  que  Londres  n'est  pas  au  mdme  degrS  quo 
Paris  une  ville  oil  le  plaisir,  TStude  et  radministration  attlreat  Ica  immigrants. 
585,000  personaes  nSes  ^  Londres,  ge  trouTaient  en  ISSi-dans  d'aotres  parties  de 
I'Angleterre.  Mais  ^  Edinburgh,.  Glaigpv,  Perth,.li(  prpportioa  s*Slcvait  i^  50  p.  100 
environ. 

I  Sans  la  population  militaire. 
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Sous  celui  de  la  production  de  la  richesse,  le  spectacle  est  satisfaisant. 
Un  pays  peut  eprouver  une  plethore  de  population  et  une  g^ne  resultant 
<run  trop  grand  nombre  d'enfants  ^  elever.  Tel  n'est  pas  le  cas  de  la 
France,  car  les  immigrants  etrangers  sont,  h,  pen  d'exception  pr^s,  des 
rentiers  capables  de  payer  leur  consommation  ou  des  travailleurs  mettant 
leiur  acti^-ite  k  la  disposition  du  capital  national  qui  les  soUicte  et  qif  ils 
sont  fructifier :  ce  qui  est  un  bien. 

Ces  deruiers  ne  font  pas  descendre  par  leur  concurrence  les  salaires 
aU'dessous  du  taux  des  autres  pays,  puisque  la  superiorite  de  ce  taux  CLt 
la  raisson  m^me  de  leur  affluence ;  mais  ils  Temp^chent,  dans  certains 
cas,  de  monter  h,  un  niveau  hors  de  proportion  avec  celui  de  ces  pays ; 
ainsi  la  consommation  nationale  ne  paie  pas  les  services  trop  cher  et, 
d'autre  part,  le  commerce  peut  offrir  les  produits  nationaux  ^  des  prix 
acceptables  an  dehors. 

II  importe  de  marquer  la  mesure  et  la  limite  des  divers  inter^ts 
ne  presence  dans  cette  question.  L'elevation  progressive  des  salaires  est 
assurement  tres  desirable  puisqu'elle  contribue  au  bien-^tre  dans  la  classe 
la  plus  nombreuse  de  la  population ;  mais  elle  doit  r6sulter  d'un 
accroissement  de  la  puissance  productive  des  travailleurs  ou  de  la  somme 
des  richesses  produites,  ufin  qu'un  certain  6quilibre  soit  maintenu.  Si 
cet  ^quilibre  se  trouvait  detruit  pa;;  une  el6vation  exageree,  les 
entreprises  qui  ne  donneraient  plus  de  profits  seraient  abandonn6es  ou 
la  consommation  de  marchandises  trop  coAteuses  se  restreindrait,  et  tel 
groupe  de  travailleurs  pour  avoir  voulu  trop  exiger,  verrait  tarir  la 
source  m^me  de  son  revenu.  •  Nous  parlous  d'un  groupe  particulier ; 
car  il  est  impossible  que  tons  les  salaires  d'une  nation  s'el^vent  et  se 
maintiennent  k  un  niveau  superieur  h,  celui  de  la  production  de  la 
richesse.  En  cette  matiere.  comme  en  beaucoup  d'autres,  la  politique  la 
plus  sage  et  la  plus  prevoyante  est  celle  qui  prend  la  liberte  des  contrats 
pour  regie. 

Au  point  de  vue  de  la  morality,  il  est  legitime  de  preoccuper  de 
cette  affluence.  Beaucoup  d'6trangers  en  effet  sont  celibataires  et,  que 
le  travail  ou  le  plaisir  ait  et^  le  mobile  de  leur  venue,  ils  ne  contribuent 
assurement  pas  h,  rendre  la  population  plus  chaste.  Beaucoup  aussi 
sont  partis  avec  une  pensee  de  retour  qui  les  empeche  de  se  fixer  et  de 
s'interesser  au  pays  dont  ils  se  considerent  comme  des  h6tes  temporaires. . 
Beaucoup  enfin  se  sont  expatries  parce  qu'ils  avaient  Tesprit,  inquiet, 
mobile,  parce  qu*ils  etaient  pen  capables  de  gagner  leur  vie  ou  parce 
qu'ils  n'etaient  pas  capables  de  se  faire  estimer  dans  leur  patrie ;  le  trop 
plein  du  vase  national  qui  d^borde  aiiisi  par  Temigration  contient 
beaucoup  de  lie.  C'est  un  danger  qui  exige  assurement  des  mesures 
sp^ciales  de  police,  mais  qu'il  ne  faut  pas  s'exagerer,  puisque  nous 
venons  de  constater  que,  sous  le  rapport  de  la  nuptialite  et  de  la  natalite, 
les  Strangers  ne  paraissaient  pas  se  comporter  plus  mal  que  le  reste  de  la 
population. 

Au  point  de  f  t^e  des  ouvtiel^  efivisag^ant,  ainsi  que  font  la  plupart 
des  travailleurs,  le  probfeme  par  le  c6te  qiii  touche  it  leurs  intferfets 
personnels  et  immediais,  c'est  une  concurrence  d*autant  plus  p^nible 
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que  la  lutte  s'engage  le  plus  souvent  dans  la  r6gion  ties  salaires  inferieurs, 
parce  que  ce  sont  surtout  des  inanouvriers  qui  se  presentent ;  elle  est 
vive  aussi  parmi  les  commis  de  magasin  et  employes  de  bureau.* 

Au  conseil  municipal  de  Paris,  cette  cause  a  6te  maintes  fois  plaidee 
par  des  orateurs  qui  ont  repete  que  les  ouvriers  ctrangers,  "  travaillant 
au-dessous  des  salaires  reguliers  font  baisser  les  prix "  au  profit  des 
entrepreneurs ;  que,  par  exemple,  dans  le  metier  d'egoutier,  les  Italiens, 
qui  composent  au  moins  la  moitie  de  Teffectif,  font  aux  Fran^ais  une 
concurrence  redoubtable  en  acceptant  des  salaires  inferieurs.f  Nous 
venous  de  repondre  k  cet  argument.  Mais  quoiqu'il  ne  sont  pas  fonde 
pour  qui  considi^re  Peqiiite,  la  liberie  et  Finter^t  general,  il  fire 
neanmoins  une  grande  force  du  nombre  personnes  interessees  k  le 
soutenir  et  il  n'est  pas  k  dedaigner.  Lorsque  des  agitateurs  s'appli- 
queront  k  soulever  les  masses  avec  un  tel  argument,  ils  auront  en  main 
un  levier  tras  puissant.  La  question,  sortant  du  domaine  economique 
pour  passer  dans  la  politique,  pent  recevoir  quelque  jour  une  solution 
violent  dans  un  pays  gouverne  par  le  suffrage  universel. 

D'ailleurs,  les  agriculteurs  et  les  industriels  qui  reclament  et 
obtiennent  par  la  protection  douaniere  une  garantie  de  TEtat  pour 
leurs  profits,  sont  impuissants  a  refuter  la  these  des  ouvriers  reclamant 
k  leur  tour  protection  pour  .leur  travail  contre  Tinvasion  du  travail 
6tranger :  leur  exemple  dement  leur  raisonnement. 

Les  ouvriers  peuvent  leur  repondre  victorieusement  que,  si  le  profit 
est  interressant  parce  qu'il  permet  de  developper  la  production,  le  salaire 
ne  Test  pas  moins  parce  qu'il  fait  vivre  Touvrier  qui  produit ;  que  la 
pretendae  necessite  de  conserver  un  certain  equilibre  international  dans 
un  pays  qui  ne  veut  pas  s'isoler  enti^rement  ou  qui  du  moins  pretend 
sortir  de  ses  f rontieres  pour  vendre,  est  un  argument  sans  portee,  puisquc 
les  manufacturiers  qui  Fopposent  k  leurs  ouvriers  ne  Tappliquent  pas  k 

♦  Voici  k  Paris,  en  188(5,  ie  nombre  des  Fran^ais  et  celui  des  dtrangen  dans 
plusieurs  professions  : 


Negociants,  employ^,  etc. 

Eb^nistes,  etc. 

Cordooniers 

Peintres,  pl&triers,  etc.    - 

Chapeliers 

Tanueurs,  etc. 


FraD9ais. 


£ti 


rangers. 


203,149 
25,812 
85,139 
24,161 
9,923 
16,133 


22,712 
6,731 
4,745 
3.989 
2,216 
1,827 


II  y  a  1^  Paris,  paratt  il,  beaucoup  d'^traogers  parmi  les  terrassiers  et  les 
balayears. 

♦  Voir  Russi  les  Etrangers  en  France^  par  M.  Laumone,  1887.  Voir  aussi  le 
proJ3t  de  loi  pr^sent^  par  M.  Lalou,  le  25  novembre  1889,  dans  leqcel  on  lit : 
**  L'^tranger  est  partout ;  il  enrahit  la  bauque,  la  baute  finance,  m^me  les  professions 
'<  lib^rales  il  accapare  k  on  profit  certains  commerces,  cortaines  industries  qui 
"  jusqu'alors  (<taient  entre  les  mains  des  Fran9ai8    .    .    .** 
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eux-m^mes  et  qu'il  est  tout-^-fait  inutile  de  laisser  les  salaires  se  niveler 
d^s  qu'on  emp^che  le  nivellement  da  prix  des  marchandises,  m^me 
celui  des  denrees  alimentaires.* 

La  France  n'est  pas  le  seal  pays  ou  cette  qaestion  paisse  soulever  des 
haines.  Toas  les  Etats  qui  ont  une  forte  immigration,  une  nombreuse 
population  ouvri^re  et  la  suffrage  nniversel  y  sont  exposes.  Les  Etats- 
Unis,  comme  nous  le  verrons  dans  le  chapitre  suivant,  n'y  ont  pas 
echappe. 

Les  gouvemements  qui  n'ont  pas  h,  compter  avec  la  foule  ne  sont 
pas  pour  cela  exempts  de  ce  genre  de  preoccupation;  Tantagonisme 
politique  qui  est  aujourd'hui  la  plaie  de  TEurope  a  pousse  celui 
d'AUemagne  ^  des  mesures  vexatoires  contre  les  etrangers  en  Posnanie 
et  ;en  Alsace-Lorraine  et  celui  de  Bussie  k  interdire  aux  Allemands 
I'acces  de  la  propriete  fonci^re  dans  les  pro^4nces  baltiques.  Depuis 
une  vingtaine  d'annees,  les  Busses  se  plaignent  d*une  infiltration 
germauique  lente,  mais  continue  dans  leurs  provinces  du  sud-ouest,  des 
Allemands  achetant  des  terres  aux  paysans,  ne  les  revendant  qu'li  des 
compatriotes  quand  ils  sont  forces  de  les  aliener  et  depossedant  pen  h, 
pen  la  race  slave. 

A  un  point  de  vue  plus  general,  des  ecrivains  apprehendent  que  la 
race  fran^aise  ne  perde  son  originalite  par  une  infusion  trop  prolongee 
et  trop  abondante  de  sang  6tranger.|  Si  leur  crainte  etait  fondee  le 
mal  serait  assur6ment  tr^s  grand.  lis  se  rassureraient  peut-6tre  quelque 
pen  s'ils  consideraient  que  les  additions  se  font  successivement  et  que  le 
genie  fran9ais  a  assez  de  puissance  pour  s'assimiler  Telement  etranger, 
qu'il  peut  y  avoir  m^me  profit  pour  les  oeuvres  economiques  comme  pour 
les  oeuvres  de  Tesprit  k  jeter  quelques  gouttes  de  personnalite  etrangere 
dans  le  courant  de  nos  idees  et  que  les  Etats-Unis  sont  la  preuve  qu'une 
nation  qui  possede  un  caract^re  accuse,  peut  absorber  beaucoup,  sans  se 
laisser  absorber  elle-m^me. 

Les  niigrations  en  Angleterre^  en  Allemagne  et  dans  les  autres 
JEtats  europeens, — Dans  tons  les  pays,  il  se  produit  des  courants  de 
population  des  migrations  soit  definitives,  soit  temporaires,  que  deter- 
minent  des  causes  economiques. 

La  Grande-Bretagne  et  Tlrlande  peuvent  ^tre  prises  a  cet  egard 
comme  termes  de  comparaison  avec  la  France. 

L'Angleterre  est  assurement  un  des  pays  oii  la  population  est  le 
plus  mobile,  parce  que  les  causes  d'instabilite,  facilite  des  communications 
activite  industrielle,  commerciale  et  maritime,  importance  des  villes, 
independance  d'esprit  des  ouvriers,  y  sont  tr^s  6nergiques. 


*  Dans  une  lettre  da  4  septcmbre  1887  publi^e  dans  plusieurs  joumaaz, 
M.  Limousin  disut :  "  Le  protectionnisme  contre  les  ouvriers  etrangers  est  la 
coDB^quence  naturelle  du  protectionisme  contre  les  marchandises  ^trang^res." 

t  M.  Eochard,  dans  une  communication  ^  TAoad^mie  de  m^decine  (f^vrier  1883) 
en  parle  comme  d'une  menase  pour  FaTenir.  "  Un  peuple  qui  se  recrute  k  T^tranger 
perd  vite  dnns  ce  commerce  son  caract^re,  ces  mcBurs,  ses  forces  propres ;  il  y  perd 
avec  le  temps  ce  qu*il  a  de  plus  pr^cicuz,  sa  nationality." 
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Le  denombrement  de  1881  a  recense,  sor  100  habitants  da 
Royaume-Uni,  746  personnes  nees  dans  le  comt6  qn'elles  babitaient  et 
25'4  nees  ailleurs.* 

Dans  tons  les  eomtes  occidentaux  de  Tlrlande,  plus  des  neuf 
diziemes  des  habitants  se  trouvaient  dans  le  comte  meme  de  leur 
naissance :  on  immigre  peu  dans  le  eontrees  pauvres.  AiKContraire,  les 
eomtes  de  TEcosse  meridionale  et,  en  Angleterre,  le  Northumberland  et 
le  Durham,  autrement  dit  le  "  Border,"  les  eomtes  du  centre  situes  au 
sud  de  I'Humber  et  ceux  du  sud-est  ont  plus  d'un  quart  de  leur  popula- 
tion originaire  d'un  autre  comte.  C'est  qu'en  Ecosse  les  Highlanders 
descendent  pour  chercher  du  travail  dans  les  basses  terres,  com  me  les 
montagnards  en  France;  qu'en  Angleterre  le  m^me  mouvement 
d'emigration  se  produit  dans  le  pays  de  Galles  (excepte  dans  les  deux 
eomtes  miniers  du  sud),  dans  le  Border  ecossais,  dans  la  region  pure- 
ment  agricole  de  Test  et  du  Cornouailles  et  eomtes  voisins.  Cette 
emigration  se  porte  sur  les  regions  industrielles  du  Durham,  du  York- 
shire, du  Lanceshire,  du  Staffordshire,  de  Nottingham  et  des  eomtes  du 
sud-est.  I  Aussi  y  a-t-il  en  Angleterre  comme  en  France,  des  parties  du 
territoire  ou  la  population  diminue  ;  9  eomtes  avaient  moins  d'habitants 
en  1881  qu'en  1871 ;  dans  Anglesea,  Brecknock,  Rutland  et  Hunting- 
don, la  diminution  a  commence  en  1851 ;  dans  Montgomery,  des  1841. 

De  comte  k  comte  pour  I'Angleterre,  comme  d'fitat  k  Etat  pour  la 
France,  les  migrations  se  font  d'ordinaire  au  plus  proche,  c'est-a-dire 
que  les  immigrants  attires  par  le  travail  viennent  la  plupart  des  eomtes 
voisins  ou  du  moins  de  ceux  avec  lesquels  les  communications  sont  le 
plus  faciles.J  Cependant  les  grandes  villes  exercent  leur  attraction  au 
loin.  Uue  particularite  de  la  demographic  qui  tient  non-seulement  a  la 
domesticite,  mais  a  la  manufacture,  c'est  qu'il  se  trouve  plus  de  femmes 
que  d'hommes  residant  hors  de  leur  comte  natal.  § 

Belativement  a  I'etranger,  I'Angleterre  ayant  une  natahte  moyenne  et 
une  densite  forte,  est,  malgre  le  taux  61eve  de  ses  salaires,  un  pays 
d'emigration  plutdt  que  d'iramigration.  En  1881,  on  y  a  compte 
seulement  145,860  personnes  n6es  dans  les  colonies  et  possessions 
britanniques   et  203,890  personnes   nees    dans   des    pays    etrangers.|| 

♦  La  proportion  8*6I^ve  h,  30*2* pour  TEcosse  et  n'est  que  de  22-4  pour  rirlande, 
pays  agricole.  Voir  <*  The  Law  of  MigratioD/'  bj  E.  G.  Ravenstein,  Journal  of  the 
Statistical  Society ^  juin  1 885. 

f  Le  recensement  fait  connattre  Ic  comt^  dans  lequel  sont  n^s  les  habitants  des 
trois  royaames.  II  y  a  des  eomtes  d'immigration  oil  le  nombre  des  habitants 
d^passait  en  1881  de  plus  de  25  p.  100  celui  des  individus  nds  dans  le  comt^,  quelle 
que  fut  leur  residence  (Surrey,  80,  p.  100 ;  Glamorgan,  26 ;  Selkirk,  37 ;  Lanark, 
29 ;  Edinburgh,  29 ;  Dumbarton,  26 ;  Dablin,  32),  et  d'autrei  au  contralre  oil  le 
nombre  total  des  habitants  etait,  par  suite  de  Temigration,  inf^rieur  de  plus  de  25 
p.  100  au  nombre  des  personnes  n^  dans  le  comt6  (Radnor,  37,  p.  100;  Hunts 
88  ;  Rudand,  83  ;  Wilts.  27;  Salop,  26;  Kinross,  2G ;  Wicklow,  25). 

X  Le  mdme  ph^nom^ne  se  produit  certainenient  dans  les  migrations  int^rieures 
de  la  France ;  mais  nous  ne  poss^ons  pas  de  donn^es  statistiques  pour  le  constater. 

§  112  femmes  pour  100  hommes  en  1881. 

II  Gependant  cette  demiire  cat^rie  de  personnes  a  augment!  de  24*7  p.  100 
de  1871 1  1881. 
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L'ouvrier  anglais  se  defend  centre  la  main-d'oeuvre  6trang^re  par  son 
habilete  professionnelle  et  par  la  surveillance  jaloiise  des  trades  unions. 
Cependant  il  se  trouve,  k  Londres  surtout,  beaucoup  d'ouvriers  russes  et 
allemands,  surtou  parmi  les  taiUeurs,  et  les  ouvriers  anglais  s'en  plaignent. 
En  Allemagne  les  recensements  constatent  des  mouvements  analogues. 
En  1885,  11  provinces  de  Prusse  avaient  perdu  une  partie  de  la  popula- 
tion n6e  sur  leur  territoire.*  Deux  provinces  seulement,  Eheinland  et 
"Westphalie  et  la  ville  de  Berlin  en  avaient  davantage.  Les  habitants  se 
sont  concentres  dans  la  capitale  et  dans  la  region  industrielle.f  Dans 
le  reste  de  TAUemagne,  le  royaune  de  Saxe,  Bade,  le  Brunswick, 
TAnhalt,  I'Alsace-Lorraine  et  les  trois  villes  de  Br^me,  Lubeck  et 
Hambourg  ont  gagne  des  habitants ;  Brdme  a  m^me  28  p.  100  de  ses 
habitants  qui  sont  nes  hors  de  son  territoire,  et  Hambourg  36  p.  100. 
I^es  autres  Etats  sont  en  perte  et  cette  perte  s'eleve  jusqu'a  18  p.  100 
pour  le  Mecklenbourg-Strelitz  et  a  24  p.  100  pour  la  principaute  de 
Waldeck. 

Les  Frangais  hors  de  France  en  Europe  et  les  Strangers  dans  les 
JSlats  europeens. — La  frontiere  est  un  obstacle,  mais  n'est  pas  une 
limite  infranchissable  a  Temigration.  Nous  traiterons  dans  le  chapitre 
suivant  des  emigrants  qui  quittent  TEurope ;  dans  celui-ci  nous  borncus 
nos  recherches  a  cette  partie  du  monde. 

Sous  le  regime  du  passeport  obligatoire,  40,900  passeports  ont  ete 
delivres  en  France,  ann6e  moyenne,  pendant  la  p6riode  1854-1860, 
pour  53,800  personnes.  Sur  ce  dernier  nombre,  15,920  avaient  declare 
vouloir  se  fixer  a  I'etranger,  dont  6,560  en  Europe,  k  savoir  :  1,950  en 
Espagne  et  en  Portugal,  1,120  en  Italic,  970  en  Angleterre,  802  en 
Allemagne,  730  en  Suisse,  485  en  Russie,  480  en  Belgique  et  aux  Pays- 
Bas ;  presque  tons  les  autres  quittaient  TEurope.  Le  Dr.  Bertillon  J  a 
fait  remarquer  que  ce  nombre  etait  necessairement  inferieur  h.  la  realiste, 
parce  que  certains  emigrants,  particulierement  ceux  qui  habitaient  prds 
de  la  frontiere,  negligeaient  de  se  munir  d'un  passeport  et  que  certains 
autres,  notamment  les  jeunes  gens  qui  partaient  avant  la  conscription,§ 
ne  pouvaient  pas  en  demander. 

En  1861,  les  consuls,  invites  k  faire  connaitre,  a  propos  du  recense- 
ment  le  nombre  des  Frangais  residant  h,  I'etranger,  ont  fourni  des 
nombres  dont  le  total  s'elevait,  pour  TEurope,  k  127,436.  lis  etaient 
^blis  en  Suisse  (45,000),  en  Belgique  (35,000),  dans  les  lies  britanni- 
ques,  Jersey  compris  (16,049),  en  Espagne  (10,642),  en  Allemagne 
(6,429,  renseignement  incomplet),  en  Italic  (4,718),  en  Russie  (2,479). 

Une  autre  enqu^te  du  m^me  genre  f aite  par  les  consuls  k  Toccasion 
du  recensement  de  1886,  a  accuse  408,000  Fran9ais  etablis  k  Tetranger, 

♦  Prusse  orientale,  8  p.  100 ;  PomeraDie,  7'8  p.  100;  Posen,  7  p.  100;  province 
de  Saxe,  7  p.  400;  HoheDzoUern,  5*9  p.  104;  Sil^sie,  5*5  p.  100;  Braodebourg, . 
5  p.  100;  ProBse  oecidentale,  4  p.  100. 

t  Berlin,  47*7  p.  100;  Rheinlaiid,  2-4  p.  100 ;  Westphalie,  2*06  p.  100. 

J  Dictionnaire  encyclopidique  des  Sciences  Midicales,  art.  Migrations. 

%  Cette  fraction  n'est  pas  n^gligeable,  puisqae  dans  le  d^partement  des  Basses- 
Pjr^n^es,  un  millier  de  consents,  c'est  Mire  environ  le  q«ut  de  la  daise,  ont 
manqu^  k  Tappel  en  1871  et  en  1872. 
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dont  200,000  en  Europe.  La  seconde  est  peut-etre  moins  incomplete 
que  la  premiere  et,  d'autre  port  il  n'est  pas  6tonnant  que,  depuis  un 
quart  de  sieele,  le  nombre  des  Francois  vivant  k  Tetranger  ait  augmente. 

De  m^me  que  les  populations  voisines  de  la  France  penetrent  en 
plus  grand  nombre  que  les  autres  sur  son  territoire,  de  m§me  c'est  dans 
les  pays  limitrophes  que  la  France  a  le  plus  de  representants  :  en  Suisse 
(54,260),  en  Belgique  (52,000),  en  Allemagne  (36,700)*,  en  Espagne- 
(17,600),  en  Italic    10,900). 

Apres  la  Suisse  et  a  Belgique  que  Texiguite  de  leur  territoire  jointe 
^  leur  iwsition  sur  la  carte  rendent  plus  penetrables  que  les  autres  k 
rimmigration,  la  France  est  le  pays  d'Europe  qui  compte  la  plus  forte 
proportion  d'etrangers  (22*9  pour  1,000  d'individus  nes  k  Tetranger  et 
29*4  d'individus  de  nationalite  etrang^re). 

m 

Proportion  du  Nombre  des  Etrangers  i  la  Population  tot  ale 

DANS   LES   EtATS   d'EuROPE. 

(D'aprils  les  recensements  de  1875  a  1881.) 


Becexsehents  db  1875  1 1881 

(Extrait  de  rintrodution  du 

recensement  de  la  Population  de 

de  ritalie  en  1881). 

IStats. 

^ur  1,000  Indiridus  recenc^B. 
Nombre  d*lndividus. 

N^k 

De^Nationalit^ 

TEtranger. 

£traDgere. 

Anglelerre          -            -            - 

6-7t 

_ 

Ecosse            -           - 

l-7t 

.^ 

Irlande               -            .            - 

3-8t 

.. 

Pays^Bas        -            - 

16-9 

— 

Belgique             -           -            • 

26 

— 

France            -            - 

22-9 

29-4 

Allemagne          ... 

— 

9 

Prusse            -            - 

7-8: 

8*6t 

Saxe     .... 

3-6: 

12-4 

Bavi^rc        -               -               - 

11-7J 

10-6 

Wurltemburg     -            .           - 

b'bx 

5-7 

Bade 

9 -2+ 

8-5 

Suisse        -        -            - 



74-1 

Autriche         -            - 



7-5§ 

Hongrie              -            -            - 

l-7§ 

io| 

Espagne         -            - 

2-4 

Italie      .... 

3-5 

21 

Gr^ce            .             - 



19-2 

Daneroark          -            .            - 

32-2 

— 

Nory^ge             ... 

20'6 

•"" 

*  Beceosement  allemand  de  1885. 

f  Cette  proportion  est  celle  des  individus  n^s  bora  du  Rojaume-Un  ;  car  le 
nombre  des  individus  nes  hors  d'Angleterre  et  Galles  et  habitant  I'Angleterre,  6tait 
de  36  p.  I,ou0  ;  ii  a'^leyait  en  Ecosse  k  88,5  pour  les  individus  n6s  hors  d'iScosfse  et 
ii  17*7  en  Irlande  pour  les  individus  n^s  hors  d'Irlande. 

X  ludividus  n^s  hors  de  TEmpire  allemand ;  car  pour  la  Frusse  le  nombre  des 
individus  n^s  hors  de  Prusse  ^tait  de  19*3  p.  1,000. 

§  Individus  n^s  hors  de  rAutriche-HoDgrie. 
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On  Toit  par  ce  tableau  que  la  statistique  ne  fournit  pas  dans  tous  les 
pays  les  monies  moyens  de  calculer  la  population  etrangere.  Neanmoins, 
nous  avons  dresse  un  etat  approximatif  de  la  repartition  des  etrangers 
dans  les  prineipaux  !Btats  d'Europe,  qui  montre  que  les  Italiens  et  les 
Beiges  et  vraisemblablement  les  Espagnols,  ne  sont  nuUe  part  en  aussi 
grand  nombre  qu'en  France,  que  les  Allemands  emigrent  beaueoup  en 
France,  en  Suisse,  en  Autriche,  et  qu'ils  se  portent  volontiers  aussi  dans 
les  Pays-Bas  et  la  Belgique,  sur  le  Bas-Danube  et  en  Danemark,  que  les 
Austro-Hongrois  pen^trent  surtout  en  AUemagne  et  dans  la  peninsule 
Pelasgique,  qu'entre  les  trois  peuples  scandinaves  les  emigrations  sont 
frequentes.  Partout  la  proximite  facilite  rimmigration.  Partout  les 
salaires  la  provoquent ;  c'est  pourquoi  les  Anglais,  malgre  leur  reputation 
de  cosmoplitisme,  ont  pen  de  representants  dans  les  pays  d'Europe,  la 
France  excepte. 

Les  recensements  ne  donnent  pas  une  notion  complete  des  migrations 
europeennes ;  car,  saisissant  une  population  k  un  moment  determine,  ils 
ne  tiennent  pas  compte  des  mutations  qui  ont  pu  se  produire  ^  d'autres 
moments.  II  y  a  des  pays  oii  les  stations  balneaires  attirent  pendant  la 
saison  favorable  une  foule  d'etrangers.  II  y  a  des  pays  qui  fournissent 
aux  autres  pays  un  contingent  considerable  de  bras  pour  des  travaux 
temporaires.  L'ltalie,  ou  ce  genre  d'6migration  est  tres  pratiquee  et 
dont  la  statistique  en  lient  registre,  pent  fitre  citee  comme  exemple*. 
Chaque  annee,  pres  de  cent  mille  Italiens,  agriculteurs,  tcrrassiers, 
masons,  etc.,  fpartent,  la  plupart  de  la  Ven6tie,  du  Piemont,  de  la 
Lombardie,  de  la  ToscaneJ,  surtout  au  printemps,  et  reviennent  quelques 
mois  apres,  rapportant  souvent  une  partie  de  leur  gain  a  leur  famille. 
Sur  dix  emigrants  de  cette  espece  on  ne  compte  guere  qu'une  femme. 


-X>OC:^<- 


DISCUSSION. 

Dr.  Grimshaw  (Registrar-General  for  Ireland)  stated  that  the 
question  of  migratory  labour  from  Ireland  was  first  investgated  in  the 
year  1841  in  connection  with  the  Census  of  that  period.  Information 
collected  by  the  late  Dr.  Neilson  Hannah  showed  that  about  twenty 
years  ago  the  amount  of  profit  obtained  by  the  Irish  Agricultural 
labourer  by  his  trip  to  England,  averaged  about  15Z.  per  head. 
In  his  (Dr.  Grimahaw's)  opinion  the  practice  of  the  migration  of 
the  labourer  from  the  West  of  Ireland  to  England  with  the  view  of 
earning  the  balance  of  his  living,  tended  to  maintain  the  congested 
stat«  of  the  rural  population  in  the  West  of  Ireland,  thus  leading  to 
want  and  even  famine  in  seasons  during  which  the  demand  for  labour  in 
in  England  and  Scotland  fell  below  the  usual  amount.      During  the 

♦  De  1876  ^  1889,  le  nombre  de«  Emigrants  temporaires  a  vari^  entre  77,733 
(en  1878)  et  105,31S)  (en  1889)  ;  la  moyenne  a  M  d'environ  85,000. 

t  En  1889,  les  agriculteurs  figuraient  daus  le  total  pour  50  p.  100,  les  terrassicrs 
pour  26,  les  ma90ik8  et  charpentiers  pour  12. 

X  En  1885,  par  exemple,  44  p.  100  des  departs  ont  en  lieu  en  mars  et  en  avriL 
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dfstress  in  the  West  of  Ireland  in  1879  this  canse  operated  in  oonjonotioo 
with  the  failure  of  the  crops  at  home. 

Dr.  Ztliodes  drew  attention  to  the  exodus  taking  pla(;e  from  the 
agricultural  districts  of  England  especially  those  in  the  eastern  plain. 
Kot  only  is  the  population  migrating,  but  it  is  the  young  and  strong  that 
are  migrating,  leaving  behind  the  old  and  feeble ;  so  much  so  is  this  the  case 
that  the  nnmber  of  old  people  per  thousand  in  the  agricultural  counties 
is  almost  double  the  number  what  it  is  in  the  manafacturing  districts* 
This  is  a  very  serious  matter  from  an  economic  point  of  view,  because  the 
curve  of  pauperism  to  a  very  great  extent  follows  the  age  cnrve.  One  of 
the  great  causes  is  the  bad,  and  also  insufficient  number  of,  cottages ; 
the  very  low  wages  they  receive  are  insufficient  to  provide  them  with 
proper  food,  and,  therefore,  they  are  not  able  to  do  the  amount  of  labour 
that  they  would  if  better  fed. 

Professor  Knapp  (Strassbnrg),  theilt  mit,  dass  die  preussische 
Eegierung  fortwahrent  die  Verhaltnisse  der  wandernden  Larfdarheiter 
nntersuchen  laast — nicht  durch  grosse  amtliche  Aufnahmen,  sondem 
duroh  Studien,  welche  von  jungen  G^elehrten  tind  Beamten  gemacht 
werden.  Ein  Beispiel  davon  ist  das  Werk  von  Karl  Kaerger,  Die 
Sachsen  Gaugerei,  Berlin  1890.  Fiir  Preusen  ist  est  also  nicht 
zutreffend,  dass  die  Begierung  liber  diese  Yorgange  nichts  weise. 

Professor  Mayo  Smith  (Colnmbia  College,  U.S.A.),  said  that  the 
question  of  migration  of  labour  was  a  very  important  one  in  the 
United  States  at  the  present  time.  That  country  was  indebted  to  immi- 
gration for  its  wonderful  developement  and  prosperity.  With  the 
advantages  of  immigration  came  also  disadvantages.  Among  the  immi- 
grants there  were  many  who  were  undesirable  additions  to  the  population, 
and  the  effect  was  visible  in  the  burden  of  public  and  private  charity  and 
the  records  of  crime.  It  was  a  delicate  and  difficult  problem  how  to 
escape  them  without  interfering  with  the  liberty  of  the  individual. 

An  example  of  temporary  migration  in  the  United  States  was  the 
influx  of  French  Canadians  into  the  New  England  States.  They  came 
into  the  factory  town,  worked  for  small  wages,  were  very  frugal  and 
iudnstrions,  accumulated  a  sum  of  money  and  then  returned.  The 
economic  gaia  of  cheap  labour  was  obtained^  but  social  arrangements, 
were  dislocated.  The  foreigners  did  not  send  their  children  to  the  public 
school,  attend  church,  or  take  the  place  of  the  old  native  population  in  the 
town  meeting.  It  was  a  serious  question  whether  the  economic  gain 
compensated  the  social  loss. 

ICr.  It.  Hamilton  said  that  some  time  ago  in  connexion  with  the 
Education  Act  he  had  gone  through  the  greater  part  of  Norfolk  parish  by 
parish.  What  struck  him  most  was  the  great  diversity  of  condition  in  the 
respect  to  which  Br.  Bhodes  has  referred.  In  some  parts  the  proyifiion 
was  very  bad  ;  in  others  closely  the  adjoining,cottages  were  of  an 
exceptionally  good  class.  No  doubt  there  were  g^eat  shortcomings 
which  called  for  remedy,  but  he  could  not  but  regard  the  general 
condemnation  as  far  too  severe  and  too  indiscrimate. 


►•^  < 
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Egbert  W.  Felkin,  M.D.,  Lecturer  on  Diseases  of  the  Tropics  in 
the  Edinburgh  School  of  Medicine. 


Although  altitude  is  not  everything,  it  certainly  affects  climate 
considerably ;  indeed,  apart  from  minor  factors,  the  climate  of  any  given 
locality  is  mainly  influenced  by  its  distance  from  the  equator  and  its 
height  above  sea  level. 

In  considering  the  effect  of  altitude  on  the  suitability  of  tropical 
climates  for  the  permanent  residence  of  European  races,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  refer  to  other  factors  which  exert  no  little  influence  upon 
the  possibility  of  European  colonisation  in  the  tropics,  but  as  I  have 
been  asked  to  deal  with  altitude  in  a  special  manner,  it  will  be  con- 
venient to  make  a  few  very  brief  remarks  upon  the  effect  of  altitude  in 
the  temperate  zone,  so  as  to  be  able  to  better  consider  the  part  it  plays 
in  tropical  regions,  as  modifying  an  otherwise  impossible  climate. 

It  is  true  that  altitude  may  not  always  be  advantageous  and  that 
the  term  is  often  loosely  employed,  sometimes  referring  to  the  elevation 
of  a  mountain  range  and  at  others  indicating  merely  a  height  of  100  or 
200  feet.  Subsequently,  when  referring  to  altitude  in  ihe  tropics,  I 
shall  specify  exactly  what  I  mean. 

Altitude  influences  temperature,  the  temperature  diminishing  with 
height.  Theoretically,  in  a  column  of  dry  air  the  temperature  would 
fall  1°  F.  for  every  180  feet,  but  the  atmosphere  contains  jnoisture,  and, 
as  Herschel  pointed  out  long  ago,  we  may  say  that  in  general  the  tem- 
perature is  really  decreased  by  1°  F.  for  every  300  feet  of  altitude. 
This  is  known  as  a  result  of  observation,  and  Buchan  gives  it  more 
exactly  as  1°  F.  for  every  270  feet  of  altitude. 

There  is  a  great  difference  between  the  temperature  of  the  day 
and  that  of  the  night  in  every  period  of  the  year,  whatever  may  be  the 
mean  annual  temperature.  Generally  speaking,  the  range  of  temperature 
increases  from  the  equator  towards  the  poles,  and  from  the  coast 
towards  the  interior  of  a  continent,  and  it  is  greater  in  mountainous 
regions  in  northern  latitudes  than  in  elevated  parts  of  the  tropics. 
In  high  altitudes  the  lower  temperature  is  far  more  marked  during  the 
daytime  than  during  the  night,  and  in  summer  than  in  winter.  There 
is  also  in  elevated  regions  a  large  amount  of  sunshine  and  a  warm  sun 
temperature.  There  is  a  diminution  in  the  quantity  of  watery  vapour, 
and  an  increasing  force  of  evaporation. 

Height  diminishes  atmospheric  pressure.  At  2,500  feet  it  is  one 
eighth,  at  7,500  feet  a  fourth,  less  than  at  sea  level,  and  consequently 
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the  air  becomes  more  and  more  rarified.  The  barometer  falls  about 
•001  inch  for  every  foot  of  ascent.  The  amount  of  fall  diminishes  with 
altitude.  At  sea  level  the  exact  amount  is  '000886  for  every  foot  of 
ascent. 

It  must  not  be  lost  sight  of  that  the  configuration  of  the  ground, 
even  at  a  considerable  altitude  above  sea  level,  must  be  taken  into 
account,  for  it  is  certain  that  a  great  difference  will  be  met  with  between 
the  climate  of  a  high  plateau,  having  an  elevation  of,  say,  2,000  or 
3,000  feet,  and  that  of  an  enclosed  valley  at  a  considerably  higher 
altitude.  Indeed,  other  things  being  equal,  we  find  that,  even  in  the 
tropics,  an  open  plateau  at  an  altitude  of  2,500  feet,  will  be  more 
salubrious  than  a  mountain  valley  at,  say,  5,000  feet. 

The  influence  of  altitude  upon  rainfall  varies  according  to  the 
position  of  the  place  and  the  configuration  of  the  ground.  In  moun- 
tainous regions,  rain  may  be  frequent  and  heavy,  either  due  to  a  hot 
and  moist  atmosphere  coming  in  contact  with  a  cooler  atmosphere  on 
the  slopes,  or  to  a  moist  wind  being  intercepted  by  a  mountain  range. 

The  amount  of  rain  in  general  increases  with  the  height  above  the 
sea,  up  to  a  moderate  altitude.  In  higher  altitudes  the  air  is  too  cold 
to  contain  much  vapour,  therefore  the  yield  of  rain  is  less  as  we  ascend 
higher.  In  central  Europe  Dr.  Hann  found  the  level  of  maximum 
rainfall  in  winter  to  be  at  a  height  of  from  3,000  to  4,000  feet. 

Altitude  influences  man  in  two  ways ;  generally  and  physiologically. 
Doubtless  it  exerts  a  great  influence  upon  tha  character  of  the  popu- 
lation. This  is  well  marked  in  the  difference  between  the  national 
characteristics  of  the  inhabitants  of  high  altitudes  and  low  plains.  In 
the  higher  altitudes  the  people  are  strong,  robust,  buoyant,  capable  of 
both  mental  and  bodily  exertion.  They  are  spare,  firm,  and  muscular, 
owing  to  their  active  and  industrious  modes  of  life  ;  quick,  irritable,  and 
generous  dispositions  predominate  among  them,  and  the  mean  duration 
of  life  is  longer  than  among  the  inhabitants  of  lower  regions. 

At  an  altitude  of  about  3,000  feet  above  sea  level  the  physiological 
effects  of  diminished  atmospheric  pressure  commence  to  be  experienced. 
The  pulse  beats  more  rapidly,  by  some  15  to  20  beats  per  minute, 
respiration  is  increased,  but  there  is  lessened  "  \dtal  capacity."  Eattray 
found  that  at  a  height  of  2,000  feet,  as  tested  by  the  spirometer,  it  was 
lessened  from  266  to  249  or  243  cubic  inches.  This  increase  in  the 
frequency  of  the  pulse  and  accelerated  respiration  is  due  to  the  deficiency 
of  oxygen.  There  is  likewise  increased  evaporation  from  the  skin  and 
lungs  and  a  diminution  of  urine.     Digestion  and  sleep  are  gooil. 

In  considering  the  effect  of  altitude  upon  disease,  we  have  to 
think  of  four  classes  of  disease  :  (a)  diseases  which  occur  ev^'ywhere ; 
(6)  diseases  which  depend  almost  entirely  on  temperature  for  their  pro- 
duction ;  (c)  those  which  may  be  termed  mountain  diseases ;  and  {d) 
those  which  are  absent  in  mountain  regions. 

(«.)  The  diseases  met  with  everywhere  are  those  in  which  heat  has 
no  great  etiological  influence,  e.g,^  the  zymotic  diseases  and 
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those  which  may  be  termed  constitutioifKl,  such  as  scrofula, 
tuberculosis  (excepting  pulmonary),  scurvy,  &c.   These  diseases 
may  occur  at  any  elevation. 
(6.)  Diseases  caused  by  heat,  such  as  hepatitis,  dysentery,  and,  for 

the  most  part,  malaria, 
(c.)  Diseases  common  to  mountainous  climates,  such  as  a.sthma,  due 
to  the  rarification  of  the  atmosphere,  ophthalmia,  due  to  snow 
and  the  intensity  of  light,  inflammation  of  the  lungs  and  pleura, 
rheumatism,  disorders  of  the  circulatory  organs  and  haemorr- 
hages, but  the  last  only  occur  at  altitudes  above   1,700  feet. 
When  we  examine  into  the  cause  of  death  in  the  higher  Swiss 
valleys,  as  far  as  is  known,  for  instance,  we  find  that  the  people 
either  die  of  old  age,  over  70  or  80  years,  or  else  from  accidents 
or  of  diseases  of  the  lungs  or  kidneys  due  to  chill.     We  find  also 
that  cancer,  stone,  and  cystitis  are  comparatively  frequent,  as 
also  is  rheumatism  and  apoplexy.     The  chililren  sometimes 
suffer  from  an  epidemic  of  scarlet  fever,  measles,  or  diphtheria, 
but  typhus,  dysentery,  and  acute  bronchial  catarrhs  are  of  very 
infrequent  occurrence,   and  nervous   diseases  are  very  rare. 
Goitre  and  cretinism  occur.* 
(</.)  Certain  diseases  are  entirely  absent  or  very  rare,  such  as  albu- 
minaria,  diabetes,  and  obesity. 
So  accustomed  is  man   to   his   environment  that  it  is  difficult  to 
remove  a  European  from  his  home  in  the  temperate  region  to  any  other, 
and  yet  for  him  to  retain  health.     As  a  rule,  it  may  be  paid  that  it  is 
more  easy  for  both  an  individual  and  a  race  to  become  acclimatised  in  a 
region  towards  the  north  of  his  present  habitat.      This  is,  however,  only 
true  when  the  change  is  brought  about  gradually.     Persons  living  in 
the  tropics  can  more  readily  gradually  accommodate  themselves  to  a 
more  temperate  climate  than  can  residents  in  a  temperate  region  accom- 
modate themselves  to  a  tropical  residence.     We  do  not  require  to  go  to 
the  tropics  to  witness  the  unfavourable  influence  on  health  of  a  sudden 
change  from  a  northern  to  a  southern  climate,  for  it  is  seen  in  the  effect 
produced  upon  patients  going  rapidly  from  this  country  to  the  Mediter- 
ranean health  resorts.     If  patients  arrive  at  these  sanatoria  before  the 
end  of  October  they  meet  with  a  temperature  of  over  70°  F.,  and  the 
result  is  diarrhoea,  biliousness,  and    cutaneous  irritation,  resulting  in 
either  urticaria  or  boils.     These  effects  are  due  to  the  violent  stimulus 
the  liver  and  skin  receive  from  the  heat,  and  they  could  be  avoided  by 
taking  a  longer  time  in  travelling  from  one  place  to  another.     The  same 
thing  happens  to  the  inhabitants  of  a  temperate  region  proceeding  to 
the  tropics,  only  the  effects  are  more  pronounced. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  European  nations  vary  in  the  degree 
to  which  acclimatisation  is  possible  in  the  tropics.  Southern  Europeans 
become  acclimatised  in  the  hot  zone  more  readily  than  pet^ple  from  the 
north.  In  Cuba,  for  instance,  there  are  now  about  800,000  Spaniards, 
wheireas  in  1774  there  were  only  about  90,000.      Their  average  death 

*  It  is  very  difficult  to  give  any  definite  opinion,  as  bo  few  deaths  are  o«rtifi«d, 
owing  to  the  absence  of  medical  men. 
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rate  was,  from  184d-57,  24  per  1,000;  the  birth  rate,  41.  We  know, 
too,  that  Italians  thrive  remarkably  well  in  the  tropical  parts  of  both 
North  and  South  America,  and  in  various  tropical  places  even  the  French 
become  acclimatised  more  readily  than  the  English  or  Overmans.  The 
"  Petits  Blancs "  in  Bourbon  are  an  example  of  almost  perfect  ac- 
climatisation. They  even  undertake  the  very  hardest  manual  labour. 
(lUtzel.) 

It  is  an  admitted  fact  that  the  British  have  not  been  able  up  to  the 
present  time  to  permanently  colonise  in  the  tropics.  In  the  East  Indies 
they  do  not  thrive  for  three  generations ;  on  the  West  Coast  of  Africa 
the  second  generation  even  does  not  surv-ive.  The  children  of  European 
parents,  in  India  for  example,  begin  to  fall  away  after  the  fourth  year. 
Vandeburg,  referring  to  Java,  says  that  he  has  never  been  able  to  find  a 
second  or  third  generation,  even  of  Creoles,  and  this  statement  is  con- 
firmed by  Gronemann. 

We  cannot  imagine  that  people  are  like  a  plastic  mass  and  can  be 
moulded  immediately  to  any  environment.  There  must  be  a  certain 
harmony  between  people  and  their  surroundings  (if  they  are  to  exist  in 
a  habitat  at  all),  a  harmony  the  more  perfect  the  longer  the  proximity 
has  been.  True,  many  authorities  have  held  that  local  climate  and  cir- 
cumstances do  not  very  greatly,  if  at  all,  influence  the  population,  and 
that  a  people  searches  out  an  area  of  residence  suited  to  its  racial 
characteristics.  Although  there  is  'much  that  is  fascinating  in  this  idea, 
I  cannot  accept  it,  for  I  think  that  man  is  shaped  by  his  environment 
(although  it  may  be  equally  true  from  another  point  of  ^iew  that  the 
environment  is  shaped  by  man). 

In  considering  the  comparative  salubrity  of  European  and  tropical 
regions,  it  is  apt  to  be  forgotten  that  a  great  part  of  the  salubrity  of 
Europe  is  due  to  artificial  causes,  to  the  prevention  of  disease,  to  sanitary 
measures,  to  the  care  of  the  sick  and  infirm,  and  to  the  greater  medical 
knowledge  of  our  northern  civilisation.  This  fact  can  be  at  once  ap- 
preciated when  we  consider  the  state  of  health  and  the  rate  of  mortality 
in  different  European  States,  and  when  we  find  such  marked  differences 
in  the  death  rate  as  are  presented  in  Great  Britain  and  Russia,  for 
example,  we  shall  at  once  observe  that  locality  alone  does  not  cause  the 
great  difference,  and  that  it  is  not  climate  alone  which  influences  disease 
and  mortality.  If  a  further  proof  is  needed,  it  is  to  be  found  in  the 
increase  of  the  population  of  Europe  and  in  the  longer  average  duration 
of  life. 

The  general  salubrity  of  a  climate  may  be  obtained  from  the  death 
rate.  It  is  the  best,  in  fact  the  only,  criterion  we  have.  If  the 
death  rate  is  low,  say  20  per  1,000,  the  climate  and  sanitary  conditions 
must  be  good ;  if  high,  say  60  per  1,000,  they  are  bad.  And  these  rates 
refer  to  both  native  inhabitants  and^  to  foreigners.  When  speaking  of 
bad  climates  we  must  not  .fail  to  remember  that  it  is  hoA  for  Europeans 
we  mean,  not  for  the  native^. ,  For  aven  on  the  West  Coaat  of  Africa 
the  climate  is  not  on  .the.wliQle  &tal  to.  natives,  andj:heir  death  rate 
would  not  seem  to  be  immoderately  high.  Thece  ure  exceptions,  of 
course,  ftt  certain  place<t,  but  such  exceptions  occur  in  Europe  also. 
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I  may  here  quote  a  few  figures  comparing  the  death  rates  of  various 
ountries,  which  will  illustrate  the  above  remark.      The  death  rate  per 
l,OOO^of  the  inhabitants  is  in  various  countries  as  follows : — 
Norway  (1888)        .  .  ,  ,     16-9 

France  (1886)  -  -  -  -     22-23 

Italy  (1888)  -  .  ,  -    26-8 

G^e^nan  Empire  (1888)        -  -  -     23*0 

Switzerland  (1888)  -  -  -  -     19-9 

Ceylon  (1886-7)      -  -  -  -     23*8 

Jamaica  (1883-7)    -  -  -  -     22*9 

Australia  (1888)       -  -  -  -     14*20 

England  and  Wales  (1888)  .  -  -     17*8 

Scotland  (1888)       -  -  -  -     17-6 

Gold  Coast.     Europeans  (average,  1879-88)     68*08 
Gambia  (1882)         -  -  -  -     51*5 

British  Guiana  (1871-83)    -  -  -     33*7 

Barbadoes  (1886)     -  -  -  -    26-7 

As  the  death  rate  varies  in  different  countries  so  it  varies  in  Colonial 

and  foreign  towns.     The  death  rates  in  a  few  of  these  may  be  given  per 
1,000  of  the  population. 

Vera  Cruz  (average,  1878-80)  -  -     70*5 

Madras  (1887)         -             -  -  -     40*3 

Calcutta  (1878-80)  -            -  -  -    31*1 

Vienna  (1878-80)    -             -  -  -     29* 
Bombay  (1887)        ....     26*3 

Paris  (1887)             -             -  -  -    23-4 

St.  Louis  (1878-80)             -  -  -     19*3 

Glasgow  (1887)       -            -  -  ^23*2 

London  (1887)         -            -  -  -     19  6 

St.  Petersburg  (1878-80)    -  -  -     51-4 

Eouen  (1878-80)     -            -  -  -    31*3 

Mexico  (1878-80)   -            -  -  -     30*9 

Chicago  (1878-80)  -            -  -  -    27*2 

New  York  (1878-80)           -  -  -    26-2 

Berlin  (1889)           -            -  -  -    23*1 

Dublin  (1878-80)    -            -  -  -    30*6 

Edinburgh  (1887)   -             -  -  -     19-8 

Manchester  (1887)  -             -  -  -     28*7 

It  is  impossible  to  look  at  the  above  figures  without  realising  that  it 
is  not'  climate  alone  which  causes  a  high  death  rate,  and  it  is  surprising 
to  notice  the  comparatively  low  death  rates  in  various  tropical  districts. 
If  we  turn  to  India  and  examine  some  few  statistics  for  the  year  1884, 
we  shaU  notice  that  the  same  characteristics  obtain.  The  death  rate  per 
1,000  in  the  province  t^f  Bengal  (amongst  the  general  population),  .was 
20^83;  Madras,  23*07;  Bombay-,  24-82;  Punjaub,.  36'04;  N.  W. 
Provinces  and  Oude,  35  *  26 ;  Cwitral  Provinces,  27  •  30 ;  Behar,  24  •  63 ; 
Assam,  29*37;  British  Burmah,  ia'95|  Mysore,  14*93;  ^d  Cooi^, 
15*08;  or  an  average  of  26*44  per  1,000  per  annuuu 
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The  death  rate  of  the  Indian  army,  as  a  whole,  was  10*50  per 
1,000,  and  that  of  the  European  army  of  India  was  12*56  (Bengal, 
11*68;  Madras,  8-53;  Bombay,  19*39.  The  high  death  rate  in  the 
Bombay  district  is  chiefly^  due  to  the  high,  cholera  rate  among  the  troops 
in  Afghanistan).  .  These  Jgurcs  ghow  w^^t  an  improvement  has  taken 
place  in  the  health  of  the.European  troops  in  India  during  the  last  20 
years,  and  we  find  also  that  the  invaliding  has  reduced  in  the  same  way, 
only  31*74  per  1,000  men  were  ijivalided. 

It  used  to  be  customary  to  divide  the  surface  of  the  earth  from  the 
equator  to  the  poles  into  three  climatolpgical  zones — the  hot,  the  tem- 
perate, and  the  cold ;  and  in  like  manner  we  may  say  that  there  are,  in 
the  tropics,  three  vertical  zones  of  climate.  1.  A  zone  extending  up  to 
a  height  of  3,000  feet,  hanng  a  mean  annual  temperature  of  72-83*^  F., 
the  hot  zone.  2.  A  zone  from  3,000  to  12,000  feet,  with  a  mean  annual 
temperature  of  from  41-73°  F.,  the  temperate  zone.  3.  A  zone  from 
12,000  to  16,000  feet,  with  a  me^n  annual  temperature  of  from  30-41° 
F.,  the  cold  zone.  Each,  of  these  zones  l^as  peculiarities  of  its  own  with 
regard  to  the  presence  or  absence  of  disease,  and  the  higher  the  altitude 
of  a  region  (within  certain  limits)  the  more  nearly  it  approaches  the 
climate  of  Europe.  As  we  proceed,  however,  north  or  south  of  the 
equator,  the  boundaries  of  these  zones  are  found  at  gradually  decreasing 
elevations,  and  therefore  heat,  atmospheric  pressure,  &c.,  vary  at  different 
latitudes. 

A  few  brief  and  very  general  remarks  must  now  be  made  with 
reference  to  the  influence  of  these  zones  upon  disease.  In  the  upper 
or  cold  zone  there  is  a  tendency  to  plethora.  The  disorders  met  with 
are  of  an  inflammatory  character,  and  the  diseases  of  the  respiratory  and 
circulatory  organs  are  far  from  uncommon.  Malaria,  yellow  fever,  cholera, 
phthisis,  dysentery  and  hepatitis  are  ,almost  entirely  absent.  The 
absence  of  phthisis  is  probably  due  to  the  rarification  of  the  atmosphere 
and  the  absence  of  yellow  fever  to  the  lower  temperature,  but  also  on 
account  of  the  necessary  distance  from  the  sea.  There  are,  however, 
some  very  rare  exceptions  to  this  rule. 

The  middle  zone  is,-  perhaps,  best  divided  into  two,  which  we  may 
compare  with  the  temperate  and  sub-temperate  zones,  the  cooler  (highest) 
having  a  mean  annual  temperate  of  from  41-55°  F.,  the  warmer  (lowest) 
a  mean  annual  temperature  of  from  65-73°  F.  In  both  these  areas 
the  seasons  exert- an  influence,  and,  therefore  the  presence  and  prevalence 
of  disease  fluctuate,  the  frequency  of  diseases  of  the  respiratory  and 
digestive  organs,  for  example,  rising  and  falling  correspondingly.  But 
throughout  this  region,  as  a  whole,  diseases  specially  frequent  in  the 
higher  and  lower  zones  are  less  virulent  in  chwacter. 

The  lowest  or  hot  zone  is  the  typical  tropical  disease  zone.  Here 
we  meet  with  anaemia,  malaria,  diseases  of  the  gastro-intestinal  tract, 
hepatitis,  dysentery,  diarrhoea,  beri-beri,  dengue,  yellow  fever,  Ac. 
Various  diseases  are,  however,  not  met  with,  such  as  typhus,  plague^ 
goitre,  cretinism,  and  so  too,  for  the  most  part,  diseases  of  the  kidneys. 

The  time  at  my  disposal  is  not  sufficient  to  allow  of  my  mentioning 
the  physiological  effects  of  a  residence  in  the  tropics  upon  Europeans 
nor  is  it  necessary. 
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It  is  obvious  that  Europeans  going  to  inhabit  the  last  region  I 
liave  mentioned  mwt  be  injuriously  affected  by  the  climate,  and,  perhaps, 
the  greatest  injurious  effect  sustained  is  due  to  the  heat  and  to  the 
equable  temperature,  the  tonic  effect  of  the  cold  season  being  sorely 
missed,  in  consequence  oi  which  there  is  a  gradual  sinking  of  the  vital 
powers,  as  shown  by  the  want  of  energy  of  Europeans  in  the  tropics. 
Moisture  is  the  next  injurious  element,  for  dry  heat  is  much  less  in- 
jurious to  the  European  than  is  a  hot,  moist  atmosphere.  The  soil,  too, 
exerts  a  not  inconsiderable  influence.  Low-lying  clayey  soil,  soil  rich 
in  mould  and  alluvial  soil  all  acting  injuriously;  dry  or  sandy  soil  being 
less  injurious.  If  the  soil  be  marshy,  temperature  is  lowered,  and  it  is 
found  that  draining  the  soil  will  raise  the  temperature  two  or  three 
degrees.  The  drier  the  soil,  the  greater  the  heat  during  the  day  and  the 
greater  the  cold  by  night,  owing  to  the  rapidity  with  which  the  soil 
cools  by  radiation.  In  this  connexion,  too,  vegetation  must  be  mentioned, 
for  where  it  is  abundant  the  temperature  will  be  more  equable,  the 
vegetation  preventing  the  sun's  rays  from  heating  the  ground  and  also 
retarding  radiation  during  the  night.  It  may  be  said  that  lakes  act 
also  in  preventing  an  undue  variation  between  the  temperature  of  day 
and  night. 

It  is  true  that  much  may  be  done  in  the  tropics  to  render  a  climate 
more  salubrious,  and  sanitary  precautions  will  do  a  great  deal  to  raise 
the  health  of  the  community.  For  instance,  attention  to  the  water 
supply  at  Sierra  Leone  has  had  a  very  marked  effect  in  lowering  the 
death  rate ;  but  when  all  is  done,  permanent  residence  for  Europeans 
is  out  of  the  question  in  the  low- lying  regions  of  the  tropics,  and  we 
must,  therefore,  now  consider  what  advantage  altitude  proddes,  and 
whether  it  renders  at  all  possible  the  colonisation  by  Europeans  of  any 
tropical  areas. 

Areas  situated  at  high  altitudes  in  the  tropics  are  incomparably 
superior  to  the  low-ljing  districts.  They  are,  as  a  rule,  entirely  free 
from  tropical  endemic  diseases,  and  should  they  perchance  be  introduced 
they  rarely  spread.  For  instance,  in  Mexico  yellow  fever  is  rarely  seen 
at  the  height  of  more  than  2,000  feet,  and  then  only  after  direct 
introduction.  An  example  may  be  given.  In  1866  there  was  an 
epidemic  of  yellow  fever  at  Guadalupe  with  a  mortality  of  66  per  cent., 
whereas  in  a  camp  which  was  formed  at  an  altitude  of  16,000  feet,  the 
mortality  was  only  14  per  cent. ;  and  at  Matouba,  some  700  feet  higher, 
the  disease  made  no  progress  whatever.  In  examining  the  troops 
stationed  in  India  on  the  hills  or  on  elevated  table  lands,  we  find  that 
the  vigour  of  the  men  is  greatly  improved;  they  regain  the  healthy 
appearance  they  had  in  Europe,  their  digestion  and  the  composition  of 
their  blood  improve  greatly,  they  are  able  to  take  a  proper  amount  of 
exercise,  and  malaria  and  diseases  of  the  liver  and  bowels  are  almost, 
if  not  entirely,  absent.  I  am  aware  that  it  has  been  said  that  "  hill- 
diarrhoea  "  is  common,  as  well  as  rheumatism,  but  they  are  probably  duo 
to  faulty  water  supply  and  damp  barracks,  the  former  of  which  is  often 
caused  by  the  too  rapid  removal  of  the  men  from  the  plains  to  the  hill 
stations.  Nor  should  it  be  forgotten,  as  pointed  out  by  Parkes  and 
t    p.  2596.  -  •  •••:••  :••'.  ^ 
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others,  that  the  hill  stations  in  India  are  not  in  the  best  sanitary  con- 
•clition  possible.  Parkes  says :  "  It  must  be  noticed  that  the  evidence 
given  before  the  Indian  Sanitary  Commission  shows  on  all,  or  almost 
all,  hill  stations  a  most  lamentable  want  of  the  commonest  sanitan* 
appliances.  At  great  expense,  men  are  sent  up  the  hills,  where 
everj^thing  is,  or  was,  left  undone  which  would  make  the  expense 
profitable.  It  appears  to  be  thought  sufficient  to  ascend  6,000  feet 
tx)  abandon  all  the  most  obvious  sanitary  rules,  without  which  no  place 
can  be  healthy." 

We  find  that  people  living  in  mountainous  regions  in  the  tropics 
are  superior  to  those  inhabiting  low-lying  plains.  There  is  a  marketl 
difference  between  the  inhabitants  of  flat,  hot  Bengal,  where  the  i)eople 
are  timid,  servile,  and  superstitious,  and  those  living  on  the  high  table  laml 
of  Mysore,  where  they  are  brave  and  courteous  but  passionate. 

Speke  mentions  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  northern  and  higher 
parts  of  Uzinza  were  far  more  strongly  built  and  energetic  than  the 
Wazinza  who  inhabit  the  southern  and  lower  parts  of  the  country, 
and  who  are  so  much  like  the  Wanyawesi.  I  have  noticed  the  same 
characteristics  north  of  the  equator  in  Africa. 

J.  B.  Fraser  calls  attention  to  the  strength  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Nepaul  as  compared  with  those  of  the  plains ;  and  in  Java  and  in  the 
Malay  Peninsula  we  have  further  examples  of  superior  tribes  living  at 
altitudes  of  from  4,000  to  6,000  feet. 

Sibree  says  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  Hova  district  of  Ma<lagasear 
at  an  altitude  of  about  3,000  feet  are  far  more  energetic  than  the 
inhabitants  of  the  coast  district,  jowing  to  the  cooler  atmosphere  and  the 
less  fruitful  soil  which  compels  them  to  exert  themselves;  and  like 
instances  may  be  given  in  North  and  South  Tropical  America.  For 
example,  the  high  table  lands  in  Mexico  and  Peru,  although  they  w^ 
less  fruitful  than  the  neighbouring  areas,  having  a  lower  altitude,  are 
inhabited  by  people  who,  owing  to  climatological  factors,  are  in  every 
way  superior  to  their  neighbours. 

It  is  not  my  present  purpose  to  speak  of  the  beneficial  results 
Ayhich  may  be  obtained  by  diseased  or  debilitated  Europeans  residing 
temporarily  at  a  high  altitude,  but  I  have  to  refer  to  the  influence  of 
high  elevations  on  the  possible  colonisation  of  such  regions  in  the  tropics. 
It  has  been  stated  by  some  autliors  that  there  are  various  kinds  of 
acclimatisation.  I  have,  however,  only  to  allude  to  that  acclimatisation 
which  enables  Europeans  to  live  and  work  and  bring  up  families.  I 
suppose  that  all  authorities  will  agree  that  an  altitude  of  nearly  4,000 
feet  will  be  required  before  we  can  expect  the  attainment  of  this  object, 
and  the  Europeans  who  will  be  able  to  reside  permanently  in  such 
districts  are  the  Portuguese,  the  Spanish,  and  the  Italians.  For  the 
British  and  North  Germans,  an  altitude  of  from  6,000  to  10,000  feet 
will  be  required,  and  even  there  the  areas  for  colonisation  will  need  to 
be  carefully  selected  and  all  sanitary  precautions  taken.  The  typical 
altitude  for  these  races  would  be  above  5,000  and  under  7,000  feet. 

Coming  to  the  practical  point  as  to  where  these  areas  may  be  found, 
we  are  met  with  no  inconsiderable  difficulty,  and  all  I  am  able  to  do 
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is  to  indicate  those  regions  where  it  may  be  advisable  for  an  attempted 
colonisation  to  be  made.  Dr.  H.  R.  Mill  (of  Edinburgh)  has  been 
kind  enough  to  construct  for  me  a  map  which  is,  as  he  says,  of  neces- 
sity somewhat  sketchy,  but  which  diagrammatically  represents  thoFe 
regions  where  an  altitude  is  attained  such  as  we  theoretically  need  for 
permanent  colonisation.  The  temperate  zone  is  shaded  with  sloping 
lines.  The  areas  unshaded  on  the  map  represent  places  having  a  mean 
annual  temperature  approximately  the  same  as  that  of  the  British 
Islands,  viz.,  about  50°  F.  An  elevation  of  3,'000  feet  in  the  tropics 
corresponds  to  a  reduction  of  10°  F. ;  an  elevation  of  6,000  feet  to  a 
reduction  of  20°  F. ;  and  finally,  an  elevation  of  12,000  feet  to  u 
reduction  of  40°  F.  Hence,  at  an  elevation  of  3,000  feet  the  isotherm 
of  70  corresponds  to  a  temperature  of  60°  F. ;  at  6,000  feet  to  50°,  and 
at  9,000  to  40°.  The  area  shaded  with  vertical  lines  upon  the  map  may 
be  said  to  be  incapable  of  colonisation  by  Europeans  on  account  of  its 
low  mean  annual  temperature.  In  the  tropics  the  areas  shaded  with 
horizontal  lines  indicate  those  regions  where  British  and  North  Germans 
cannot  hope  to  colonise  at  all.  The  areas  within  the  tropics  unshaded 
indicate  the  places  where  average  northern  Europeans  could  live  com- 
fortably without  any  special  precautions.  In  sketching  out  these  areas, 
Dr.  Mill  writes,  "  I  took  those  areas  approximately  within  the  limits  of 
the  isotherms  of  60°  and  30°  mean  annual  temperature.  There  are, 
however,  rainfall  and  winds  to  be  taken  into  account,  and  this  can 
hardly  be  done  on  the  map.  For  example,  the  Californian  coast,  on 
account  of  favourable  wind  and  rain,  is  all  right,  notwithstanding 
its  high  temperature,  and  so  are  many  trade-wind  coasts  and  islands. 
The  south-west  of  Africa  again,  although  favourable  by  temperature 
And  elevation,  is  so  rainless  that  people  could  not  make  it  a  permanent 
abode." 

From  what  I  have  indicated,  it  will  be  seen  that  there  are  compara- 
tively few  areas  in  the  tropics  where  it  is  possible  to  prophesy  from 
altitude  alone  any  great  success  to  European  colonisation,  because 
although  altitude  may  give  an  invigorating  climate,  there  will  always 
be  certain  elements  which  will  detract  from  its  value,  viz.,  the  powerful 
sun,  the  rarified  air,  and  the  absence  of  a  well-marke<l  summer  and 
winter.  But  I  have  little  doubt  that  notwithstanding  these  detractions, 
there  is  a  certain  scope  for  the  extension  of  European  colonisation  in 
the  tropics,  and  certainly,  if  it  is  to  take  place  at  all,  it  must  at  any 
rate  conamence  within  those  regions  depicted  on  the  map. 
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The  Suitability  of  Tropical  Highlands  for  European  Settlement. 

BY 

Surgeon-General  Sir  William  Moore,  K.C.I.E.,  Q.H.P. 


The  value  of  life  in  a  tropical  climate,  especially  that  of  the  lives  of 
Europeans  who  remain  there,  is  less*  than  the  value  of  life  in  a  temperate 
climate.  The  reasons  are  patent.  First,  there  is  a  direct  depressing  effect 
on  the  nervous  system  from  continued  heat.f  Then  air,  expanded  by  heat, 
must  contain  less  oxygen  in  a  given  bulk,f  so  that  less  oxygen  is  inspired. 
It  is  also  rendered  less  elastic,  and  therefore  less  fitted  to  dilate  the  chest. 
Respiration  is  slower  in  a  tropical  climate  when  the  person  is  at  rest, 
and  it  is  not  so  much  accelerated  by  motion  and  exercise, §  to  which  the 
individual  is  usually  less  inclined.  From  such  causes  less  oxygen  is 
introduced  into  the  system.  Want  of  oxidation  leads  to  the  formation 
of  fat.  1 1  The  red  corpuscles  of  the  blood  become  studded  with  particles 
of  a  fatty  nature,1f  which  impair  their  function  of  carrying  oxygen.** 
All  this  results  in  a  lessening  of  expired  carbon,  ff  There  is  also, 
especially  in  the  hot  season,  as  a  consequence  of  increased  sensible  and 
insensible  perspiration,  a  diminished  secretion  of  urine,  so  that  there  may 
not  be  sufficient  fluid  to  dissolve  all  the  effete  matter  which  should  be 
excreted  in  the  urine.  This,  again,  results  in  the  retention  of  material 
which  ought  to  be  excreted.  Such  materials  represent  the  ashes  of  a 
furnace,  and  the  emunctory  organs  the  bars.  If  ashes  remain  the  purity 
of  the  flame  is  JEiffected.     And  so  it  is  in  the  human  system.     The  result 

♦  The  French  authority,  Michael  Levi,  states  that  from  the  equator  to  the 
20th  degree  of  latitude  there  is  one  death  annually  in  25  inhabitants ;  from  the  20th 
to  the  50th  degree  1  death  in  85  j  from  the  40th  to  the  60th  degree  1  death  in  43 ; 
from  the  60th  to  the  80th,  1  death  in  hO,  Dr.  Machonachie,  the  oculist  of  Bombay, 
has  remarked  on  senile  degeneration,  especially  of  the  eyes,  occurring  sooner  among 
natives  than  in  Europeans.  And  it  has  been  shown  that  the  average  number  living 
at  each  age-period  in  India,  as  compared  with  England,  is  altogether  in  favour  of. 
England,  after  the  age  of  50. 

f  Even  in  a  temperate  climate  a  season  of  extraordinary  heat  causes  languor,, 
debility,  and  indisposition  to  exeition  by  the  depressant  effect  on  the  nervous 
system. 

t  1,000  cubic  feet  of  air  at  62°  F.,  when  raised  to  82°,  occupy  1,038  feet. 

§  The  amount  of  air  passing  through  the  lungs  has  been  estimated  at  400  cubic 
feet  in  a  state  of  rest ;  600  feet  in  exercise  ;  1,000  feet  in  severe  exertion.     During 
exertion  large  quantities  of  carbonic  acid  are  exhaled  from  the  lungs,  from  the  • 
combustion  of  carbo-hydrates. 

II  Dr.  Lauder  Brunton  has  pointed  out  this.     Vide  **  Disorders  of  Digestion." 

^  Dr.  Forbes  Watson  showed  this  years  since. 

**  If  from  any  cause  the  free  and  normal  aeration  of  the  blood  is  interfered 
with,  the  quantity  of  hsemoglobin  is  also  decreased. 

ft  To  the  extent,  as  calculated  by  De  Chaumount,  of  25  per  cent. 
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is  the  condition  often  mentioned  as  "  malarious  cachexia,"  but  which  is 
really  antBrniay  meaning  impairment  and  poorness  of  blood.  When  the 
blood  becomes  impoverished  the  brain  becomes  irritable.  "  The  reason 
calm,  the  temperate  will,  endurance,  foresight,  strength,  and  skill " — 
all  qualifications  for  a  successful  colonist — are  reduced  to  a  minimum. 
It  is  true  that  other  organs,  especially  the  liver,  are  excited  to  increased 
action  whereby  some  effete  matter  is  expelled.  But  increased  liver  action 
is  usually  followed  by  torpidity,  torpidity  by  congestion,  and  congestion 
by  hepatic  deposit,  with  all  its  train  of  evils.  There  is  also  another 
important  consideration.  Owing  to  the  constant  action  of  the  skin 
induced  by  heat,  this  organ  becomes  extremely  sensitive  to  changes  of 
temperature.  A  fall  of  a  few  degrees  in  the  tropics,  makes  a  greater 
impression  than  a.  fall  of  many  more  degrees  in  a  temperate  climate, 
where  the  skin  is  not  so  sensitive,  and  is  protected  by  thicker  clothing. 
The  European  in  the  tropics  is,  therefore,  excessively  liable  to  chill ;  and 
chill  originates  a  large  number  of  maladies,  certainly  favouring,  if  it  does 
not  cause,  the  fevers  of  the  tropics.  The  profound  modifications  in  the 
system  produced  by  heat  are,  I  believe,  in  some  degree  hereditarily 
transmissible.  For  the  children  of  those  who  have  suffered  much  from 
so-called  malarious  disease  are  more  liable  to  similar  maladies,  and 
children  may  be  born  with  large  spleens,  or  may  suffer  from  ague  before 
they  are  born.  It  is  now,  therefore,  generally  admitted  that  Europeans 
cannot  flourish  in  the  lowlands  of  tropical  countries. 

It  has  been,  however,  thought  that  Europeans  might  colonise  the 
elevated  n^gions  of  tropical  countries ;  and  we  have  recently  heard  much 
of  smiling  European  villages  rising  on  the  highlands  of  tropical  Africa. 
I  at  once  admit  that  elevation  renders  bearable,  and  comparatively 
agreeable,  regions  otherwise  uninhabitable  by  Europeans.  This  is, 
however,  entirely  due  to  the  fact  that  altitude  diminishes  heat,  the  rarity 
of  the  air  admitting  of  less  absorption,  and  distance  from  the  plains 
preventing  so  much  terrestrial  radiation.  There  is  also  often  greater 
movement  of  air.  The  actual  temperature  of  elevated  regions,  however, 
differs  much  from  what  might  be  inferred  from  latitude;*  a.<*pect, 
proximity  to  the  sea,  rainfall,  physical  configuration,  and  hemispheref 
being  controlling  conditions.  Hence  it  occurs  that  most  high  ranges 
have  peculiarities  of  climate,  not  only  as  regards  temperature,  but  as 
regards  dryness,  dampness,  wind-force,  and  all  conditions  affecting 
health.  But  short  of  the  snow-linej,  the  climate  is  more  or  less  a 
tropical  climate.     There  is  the  vertical  or  almost  vertical  sun  above,  giving 


*  Algiers,  for  instance,  is  more  nnhealtby  for  Europeans  than  the  Cape,  but 
both  places  are  about  lat.  35°.  Kew  South  Wales  is  more  healthy  than  the  East  or 
West  Indies,  which  are  at  the  same  latitude. 

t  At  lat.  20°  there  is  a  difference  of  3*4°  F.  between  the  temperature  in  the 
northern  and  southern  hemisphere,  the  southern  being  the  wanner.  At  lat.  30** 
there  is  a  difference  of  2*9°  F. 

J  The  snow-line  varies  much.  On  the  Himmalayehs,  for  instance,  owing 
principally  to  the  greater  fall  of  rain,  it  is  1,000  feet  higher  on  the  south  than  on  the 
north  side  of  the  range. 
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however,  more  heat  at  some  distance  from  the  equator.*  There  are  the 
characteristic  hot,  wet,  and  cold  seasons,  the  two  latter  being  in  some 
localities  even  more  pronounced.  But  the  nearer  the  equator,  the  less 
the  cold  season.  And  although  there  the  temperature  is  more  equable, 
this  does  not  compensate  for  the  absence  of  the  invigorating  influence 
of  a  prolonged  cold  season. 

In  short,  the  climate  of  the  highlands  of  a  tropical  region  is  the 
climate  of  the  lowlands,  tempered  by  that  diminution  of  heat  obtained 
by  ele\'ation,  incrensed  rainfall,  and  forests.  To  obtain  a  mean 
temperature,  as  that  of  London,  for  instance  (51°  F.),  a  person  must 
ascend  10,000  feet  in  any  country  where  the  sea-board  has  a  temperature 
of  80*^  F.f 

Although  such  an  elevation  and  temperature  are  certainly  not 
essential,  the  evils  of  expanded  air  are  not  escaped  at  a  much  lower 
elevation ;  for,  as  ascent  is  made,  the  density  of  the  air  is  diminished  by 
lessened  weight  of  superincumbent  atmosphere.  It  is  estimated  that  on 
ascending  a  hill  1,000  feet  high,  the  pressure  is  reduced  by  half  a  pound 
on  every  square  inch,  or  128  lbs.  on  the  average  chest  alone.  At 
2,000  feet,  by  256  lbs.  on  the  chest;  at  4,000  feet,  by  over  500  lbs. 
The  chest,  especially  that  of  young  people,  often  enlarges,  during  the 
flrst  period  of  residence  on  elevate<l  regions,  and  probably  the  lessened 
pressure  contributes  to  this  change.  A  development  which  may  be 
regarded  as  in  some  degree,  but  not  as  sufficiently,  compensating  for  the 
difference  in  the  amount  of  oxygen  inhaled,  which  at  6,000  feet  elevation 
is  stated  by  Parkes  to  be  23^  grains  per  hour.  Ascents  in  balloons,  or 
of  very  high  mountains,  have  cause<l  giddiness,  nausea,  difficulty  of 
breathing,  and  haemorrhages. J  But  there  are  many  j>ersons  who 
experience  unpleasant  effects  at  a  comparatively  slight  elevation,  especially 
insomnia.  § 


♦  At  the  end  of  the  first  month  after  the  equinox,  the  sun  has  advanced  1 2°  of 
lat.  towards  the  tropics ;  in  the  second  month  it  traverses  only  8°,  and  is  20°  from 
the  equator.  There  remains  only  S'S**  to  be  traversed  in  the  third  month.  The  sun 
recedes  in  the  same  way.  Hence,  at  all  places  between  20°  and  23°  of  lat.,  the  solar- 
rays  daring  two  months  fall  at  noon  almost  perpendicularly,  or  at  an  angle  at  most 
of  3'^^.  A  place  situated  exactly  under  the  equator  has  only  during  six  days  the 
i».un  as  near  its  zenith  as  other  places  have  it  during  two  whole  months.  The  degree 
of  temperature  is  also  increased  by  the  length  of  the  days,  which  near  the  equator 
are  13.^  hours,  but  at  the  equator  always  12  hours.  This  was  known  to  the  ancients, 
the  Greek  philosopher  Posidonius  proposing  to  regard  ceitain  countries  as  forming 
a  zone  intermediate  between  the  equatorial  and  temperate. 

f  Other  conditions  being  equal,  «  place  having  an  altitude  of  C,000  feet  would 
register  a  temperature  20°  lower  than  that  of  a  place  in  the  same  latitude  at  the 
sea  level ;  one  having  an  altitude  of  15,000  feet  would  have  a  temperature  50°  lower. 

X  The  lessened  pressure  on  the  body  causes  the  minute  blood  vessels  of  the 
more  delicate  parts  to  become  dilated,  and  even  to  rupture. 

§  Such  effects  are  a  sense  of  constriction  of  the  chest,  and  sometimes  of  the 
abdomen.  The  person  feels  unable  to  take  a  deep  breath.  Slight  exertion  causes 
fatigue,  and  insomnia  is  common.  Any  pre-existing  ^eart  affection  becomes 
dangerous,  and  there  is  liability  to  congestion  of  internal  oigans. 
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Diarrhoea  alba  is  also  a  well  known  complaint  affecting  persons 
living  on  tropical  elevations.  Neither  are  such  elevations  free  from 
fever.  Several  hill  stations  in  India  are  "  feverish."  Stanley  (Vol.  2, 
page  32,  of  "  Darkest  Africa  ")  remarks  that,  from  0  to  5,000  feet  above 
the  sea,  there  is  no  immunity  from  fever  and  ague ;  and  he  mentions 
that  Jephson,  Parke,  and  himself  were  attacked  by  fever  and  prostrated 
on  the  plateau  of  Kavalli,  4,500  feet  above  the  sea.  It  is  manifest  from 
experience  that  in  the  lower  stratum  of  atmosphere,  extending  to 
upwards  of  4,000  feet  in  tropical  countries,  terrestrio-miasmatic  affec- 
tions are  prevalent  to  an  intense  d^ree ;  while,  in  the  second  stratum, 
extending  to  10,000  feet,  fluctuations  of  physiological  phenomena  are 
the  characteristics,  according  to  the  seasons — in  winter,  inflammatory,, 
and  tending  to  thoracic  complications ;  in  summer,  congestive,  and 
affecting  abdominal  organs.  For  a  climate  favourable  to  the  integrity  of 
one  set  of  organs  is  often  unfavourable  to  the  integrity  of  another.  If 
an  ascent  is  made  sufficient  to  remove  the  individual  from  all  the  effects 
of  heat,  a  climate  is  attained  where,  in  addition  to  the  effects  of  rarified 
air,  the  diseases  of  cold  climates  become  more  active,  while  the  maladies 
of  tropical  climates  are  not  altogether  escaped.* 

Much  discussion  has  taken  place  in  India  with  regard  to  the  proper 
elevation  at  which  to  establish  a  hill  station,  the  difficulty  being  that^ 
while  avoiding  bad  types  of  malarious  fevers  by  elevation,  another  class 
of  diseases  was  encountered  as  height  was  attained.  I  have  elsewhere 
recorded  my  views  that  any  specified  height,  such  as  six,  seven,  or 
eight  thousand  feet,  is  not  a  sine  qitd  non  for  an  Indian  hill  station.  It 
is  sufficient  if  the  elevation  removes  the  European  from  the  stratum  of 
hot  air,  and,  therefore,  above  the  influence  of  the  fiery  winds  of  the 
north  and  the  damp  heat  of  the  south.  This,  however,  while  satisf actor}' 
for  the  temporary  sojourn  of  soldiers,  is  not  sufficient  for  colonisation. 
The  still  powerful  sun,  the  rarified  air,  the  prevalence  of  marked  seasonal 
influences,  the  heavy  rainy  season  with  its  attendant  clouds  and  damp, 
and,  near  the  equator,  little  or  no  comparatively  cold  weather,  must 
eventually  tend  to  anaemia  and  racial  degeneration. 

Again,  if  land  is  to  be  occupied,  it  must  be  cleared  and  cultivated. 
Clearance  of  forests  tends  to  lessen  rainfall,  to  allow  the  ground  to  absorlb 
more  heat,  and  to  radiate  it  more  rapidly,  thus  producing  great  vicissi- 
tudes of  temperature,  and,  as  we  know  from  Indian  experience,  renders 
the  climate  hotter  at  one  period  of  the  day  and  of  the  season,  and  colder 
at  another,  and,  therefore,  more  unhealthy. 

There  is  also  another  aspect  of  the  question.  What  we  know  of 
the  effects  of  the  temperate  climate  of  elevations  is  principally  derived 
from  our  experience  of  mountains.  And  it  may  be  asserted  that 
mountains  of  less  than  five  to  six  thousand  feet  elevation  do  not,  in  the 
tropics,  afford  that  temperature  which  is  favourable  to  the  European.  If 
a  mountain  does  not  present  an  abrupt  elevation  it  will  have  a  higher 


♦  For  instance,  cholera  has  prevailed  at  Murree,  elevation  7,300  feet;  at 
Dhurmsala,  elevation  6,000  feet ;  at  Kusowlee,  nearly  6,000  feet ;  and  at  Mount 
Aboo,  4,000  feet. 
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thennometric  scale.  An  extended  table-land,  which  is  required  for 
European  colonisation,  would  be  much  hotter  than  rf  mountain  slope  of 
similar  elevation,  as  there  would  be  more  radiation  of  heat  from  sur- 
rounding level  ground.  I  am  not  aware  of  a  table-land  of  any  extent  in 
a  tropical  country  having  the  necessary  elevation.* 

Of  the  numerous  pensioners  and  others  who  have  settled  in  India 
none  have  been  colonists.  There  is  not  a  descendant  of  the  fourth 
generation  of  pure  European  blood.  Many  years  ago  I  was  asked  by 
the  late  Sir  Henry  Lawrence  as  to  the  practicability  of  establishing 
European  colonies  on  the  hill  ranges  of  India.  I  then  stated  that  it  was 
impracticable,  and  I  have  since  had  no  reason  to  alter  my  views,  but 
rather  the  reverse,  f 

I  was  afterwards  connected  for  some  years,  as  medical  officer  and 
secretary,  with  one  of  the  hill  asylums  for  European  children,  founded 
by  the  late  Sir  Henry  Lawrence.  I  found  that  the  physique  of  the 
children,  especially  of  females,  was,  in  after-life,  much  inferior  to  that  of 
children  brought  up  in  England.  Tropical  climates,  whether  of  the- 
plains  or  of  the  hills,  produce— especially  among  Europeans — great 
infant  mortality  (something  of  which,  however,  must  be  attributed  to 
ignorance  and  neglect),  anaemia,  and  sterility.  Anaemia  must  indeed  be 
regarded  as  physiological  in  a  hot  climate,  and  anosmia  renders  the 
subject  more  liable  to  any  other  ailment. 

Dr.  Hans  Meyer,  in  his  recently  published  work,  "  The  First 
Ascent  of  Kilimanjaro,"  says :  "  Look  where  you  will  through  the  central 

"  regions  of  the  dark  continent all  alike  wear  the 

"  Hippocratic  face."  The  temperate  climate  of  altitude  may  delay  the 
conditions  which  produce  this  aspect,  but  it  will  not  protect  from  them 
ultimately.  The  lower  animals  and  vegetables  of  temperate  climates 
degenerate,  and  often  die  in  the  tropics,  and  it  is  the  same  with  human 
beings. 

An  infusion  of  native  blood  seems  essential  to  the  continuance  of  the 
species,  and  the  type  of  the  race  becomes  the  type  of  that  race  which 
conforms  best  to  environment.     It  is  the  same  with  black  races  located 


*  The  table-land  of  the  Deccan,  in  India,  has  the  mildest  climate  of  the 
plains  of  India,  its  elevation,  in  some  parts,  bein^  2,000  feet ;  but  Europeans  cannot 
colonise  it. 

t  Mr.  Isaac  Taylor,  in  his  "  Origin  of  the  Aryans,"  points  out  that  the  actual 
descendants  of  the  Aryans,  who  were  a  white  race,  are  rare,  and  are  represented  by 
certain  princely  and  priestly  families  who  do  no  manual  labour.  Mr.  Justin  Winsor, 
in  his  large  "  History  of  America,"  mentions  two  temperate  districts  as  being  those 
in  which  alone  "  the  inhabitants  have  maintained  the  original  eneigy  of  the  race  that 
founded  the  colonies."  Dr.  Aheame,  President  of  the  North  Queensland  Medical 
Society,  states  that  European  children  in  the  north  or  hot  part  of  Australia  become 
pallid,  thin,  and  worn,  and  exhibit  a  racial  type  very  different  from  that  of  those  in 
the  temperate  parts.  The  Dutch  have  failed  to  naturalise  themselves  in  Java  and 
Sumatra,  und  have  left  no  descendants  in  Ceylon.  In  the  West  Indies  and  New 
Orleans  the  French  exist,  but  do  not  increase.  In  Algeria  emigrants  from  the  north 
of  France  fail  to  become  acclimatised,  while  those  from  the  south  succeed  better. 
Peru  is  still  the  country  of  the  Incas.  No  European  race  has  established  itself  in 
Mexico,  or  in  Egypt. 
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in  temperate  climates.  It  is  authoritatively  stated  that  of  negros  in  the 
Northern  States  of  America,  one  out  of  every  four  is  born  deaf,  dumb, 
blind,  idiotic,  or  insane;  while  the  majority  are  sickly  and  especially 
liable  to  pulmonary  affections.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  an  European 
may  not  live  long  and  enjoy  good  health  on  a  tropical  elevated  site ;  but 
I  say  that  he  must  be  free  from  labour  under  a  tropical  mountain  sun, 
and  especially  in  tropical  mountain  valleys,  which  are  generally  essentially 
malarious.  His  work  must  be  that  of  superintendence,  and  not  actually 
manual.  But  even  with  these  conditions,  I  say  that  all  experience  and 
reasoning  are  against  an  European  founding  a  family,  and  against  his 
descendants  living  and  retaining  their  mental  and  physical  characteristics 
as  they  do  in  a  temperate  climate,  whether  on  tropical  plains  or  on 
tropical  hills.  The  temperate  climate  of  elevation  will  not  supply  the 
place  of  the  temperate  climate  of  latitude. 

Lastly,  I  venture  to  remark  that,  when  persons  proceed  to  a  tropical 
climate,  often  sufficient  care  is  not  taken  to  ascertain  if  they  are  fitted 
for  residence  in  such  a  climate.  Under  precisely  similar  circumstances 
of  climate,,  men,  by  reason  of  their  different  temperaments  and  con- 
stitutions, suffer  in  varying  degrees  from  heat.  There  are  certain 
temperaments  and  constitutions  which  a  tropical  climate  suits,  and 
there  are  the  reverse.  Diseases  already  experienced,  and  hereditary 
tendency  to  disease,  should  also  be  taken  into  consideration.  Then, 
there  are  certain  peculiar  idiosyncracies  which  unfit  for  tropical  life ; 
and,  as  before  referred  to,  there  are  some  constitutions  altogether 
unfitted  for  elevated  sites. 


To  what  extent  are  Tropical  Altitudes  adapted  for  Settlement  by 

Europeans? 

BY 

C.  L.  VAN  DER  Burg.,  M.D.,  Laag-Soeren,  Holland. 


In  my  capacity  as  a  medical  man  I  must  keep  to  the  hygienic  side 
of  the  question,  and  in  so  doing  I  flatter  myself  I  shall  be  acting  on  the 
behalf  of  the  Congress.  For  the  difficulties  which  always  will  arise 
with  regard  to  pecuniary  arrangements,  by  the  settlement  of  a 
foreign  human  race  in  a  country,  belong  to  the  subject  of  political 
economy ;  but  its  importance  as  to. the  possibility  of  that  settlement  being 
formed  must  not  be  overlooked. 

The  opinions  about  the  suitability  of  the  hot  climate  in  general]  as 
a  residence  for  Europeans  have,  in  course  of  time,  changed  considerably. 

Vitruvius,  who  lived  in  the  time  of  Julius  Cassar,  did  not  believe 
that  the  inhabitants  of  colder  regions  would  be  able  to  live  and  to  Jwork 
in    warmer  countries,  although  he   thought,   with   Titus   Livius,  j^hat 
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highlands  would  be  more  suitable  than  lower  regions,  and  he  always 
insisted  on  the  choice  of  healthy  localties.* 

In  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century,  T.  P.  Coen,  the 
founder  of  Batavia,  on  the  Isle  of  Java,  declared  that  a  permanent 
settlement  of  Europeans  in  a  hot  climate  was  quite  possible,  and  assured 
the  managers  of  the  East  India  Company  that  they  would  save  much 
trouble  and  expense  by  sendmg  a  considerable  number  of  men,  women, 
and  children  (boys  and  girls)  to  Java  yearly  in  order  to  establish 
colonies  there,  f 

In  1780  Lind  wrote,  that  ignorance  and  negligence  were  more 
often  the  causes  of  all  the  diseases  prevalent  there  than  the  climate  itself  J. 
Three  years  later  Camper  upheld  the  same  opinion  by  saying  "  That 
"  the  white  man,  in  opposition  to  the  other  organised  creatures,  possesses 
"  the  property  of  being  able  to  live  and  to  multiply  in  all  parts  of  the 
**  earth."§ 

Malte  Brun  suggests  that  the  nerves,  muscles,  blood-vessels,  Ac, 
very  soon  grow  into  the  condition  which  is  necessary  to  enable  them  to 
endure  the  degree  of  heat  to  which  the  body  is  exposed.  || 

Both  opinions  have  always  had  their  defenders  and  adversaries.  I 
intend,  however,  to  Ax  your  attention  upon  the  fact  that  various 
attempts  have  been  made,  on  large  scales,  to  remove  Europeans  to  a 
hot  climate  to  colonise,  but  I  must  also  beg  you  to  notice  that  they  have 
all  failed.  If  economical  difficulties  have  contributed  to  this  result, 
hygienic  difficulties  have  taken  even  a  larger  share  in  this  unfavourable 
issue,  for  mortality  was  very  great  in  the  East  as  well  as  in  the  West 
Indian  Colonies-lf 

A  Committee  of  State  in  1857  in  the  Netherlands  was  bidden  to 
inquire  into  the  possibility  of  colonisation  in  hot  climates,  and  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  a  European  living  in  a  tropical  region  : — 

1.  Leads  a  less  vigorous  life ; 

2.  Is  exposed  to  more  diseases ; 

3.  Has  less  chance  of  living,  a  shorter  average  life-time ; 

4.  Is  less  fit  for  vigorous  Ixdily  exertions,  and  by  these  even  risks 

losing  his  health.** 


*  Van  Overbeek  de  Meger,  Ueber  den  Einfluss  der  tropischen  Klima's  auf 
Eingewanderte  aus  hShoren  Breiten,  U.S.W.  (Verhand  des  X.  internat  medic. 
Congres  in  Berlin,  1890.)  Stokvia,  Ueber  vergleichende  de  Kassenpathologie, 
U.S.W.  (Idem.)  Le  Roy  de  MSricourt  et  Eughne  Bochard.  Acclimatement 
(Encylopedie  d*hygi^ne  et  de  medecine  publique',  I.,  pag.  462.)  Jousset,  Traits  de 
I'acclimatement  et  de  racclimatisation,  1884. 

t  Van  der  Burg.  Kolonisatie  van  Nederlanders  in  Nederlandsch  Oost  Indie 
(Vergadering  van  her  Indisch  Genootschess  te  's  Gravenhage,  18  December  1887, 
pag.  142). 

X  Lind,  Yonder  Krankheiten  der  Europfteu  in  den  heissen  Gegenden,  1780 
(quoted  by  Slokvis :  l.c.) 

§  On  this  sentence  of  CoMper  the  attention  is  fixed  by  Slokvis:  I.e.,  pag.  19. 

II  Slokvis:  I.C.,  pag.  18. 

%  Van  der  Burg :  Kolonisatie,  etc.,  I.e.,  (2>e  Lange  in  the  discussion  on  pag. 
149). 

♦*  Geneeskundig  Tydschuft  voor  Nederlandsch  Indie,  XVI.,  pag.  757. 
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These  propositions,  however,  are  for  rthe  most  part  contradicted 
by  the  Society  for  Advancement  of  Medical  Science  in  Dutch- 
Indian  Settlements.*  But  that  contradiction  only  regards  the  Dutcli 
part  of  Ea»t  India,  and  I  find  that  all  tropical  climates  do  not  have  the 
same  effect.  A  striking  example  of  this  is  illustrated  by  the  fact  that 
European  infants  thrive  certainly  less  in  the  Dutch-Indian  possessions 
than  in  the  Netherlandsf.  On  the  contrary  Sir  Joseph  Fayrer  states 
that  in  1871,  794  out  of  11,000  soldiers'  children,  though  living  in  the 
highlands,  died,  giving  an  average  of  7  per  cent.,  which  is  considerably 
greater  than  that  in  Europe  J. 

Of  how  much  importance  good  nursing  is,  is  manifested  by  the 
statement  of  the  same  author,  who  alleges  that  in  the  European  Orphan 
Asylum  at  Calcutta,  in  little  more  than  eight  years,  130  girls,  aged  from 
1  to  18  years,  were  nursed,  only  six  of  whom  died  in  that  time,  whilst 
generally  speaking  they  had  no  or  slight  illnesses§. 

It  is  clearly  and  convincingly  shown  by  Stokvis,  that  the  mortality 
of  Europeans  in  hot  climates  has  considerably  diminished  in  recent 
decades,  in  consequence  of  greater  knowledge  being  acquired  and  of 
the  larger  application  of  hygienical  measures. 

I  say  ih  the  hot  climate^  because  the  decrease  of  the  death-rate  has 
been  noticed  in  so  many  different  countries  in  the  tropics.  In  1881 1  drew 
attention  to  the  important  decrease  of  the  death-rate  of  Europeans 
in  the  Dutch-Indian  Army,  which  on  an  average  amounted  to  11*39  per 
cent.,  1819-1849,  but  in  1850-1879  to  only  592  per  cent,  and  in  the 
highlands,  to  4*62  per  cent. ;  afterwards  I  obtained  the  same  result  among 
the  inhabitants  of  Batavia||,  whilst,  according  to  Stokvis,  it  was  306 
per  cent,  in  1879-88,  the  average  being  17  per  cent,  from  1819  to  1828. 

But  Stokvis  stated  that  there  was  also  a  great  decrease  in  British 
India,  in  the  West  Indies,  and  in  the  southern  part  of  North  America ; 
and  he  concludes  that,  where  formerly  100  to  129  per  thousand  of  the 
European  soldiers  in  the  tropics  died,  the  number  has  now  come  down 
to  15  to  30  per  l,000f .  We  may  add  that  the  death-rate  of  the  colonists 
in  Busarik,  a  French  colony  in  the  fertile  Myrsic  Plain,  Metidscha,  in 
South  Algeria,  amounted  to  25  per  cent,  in  1841,  but  in  1849  it  had 
fallen  to  4  per  cent.  Zanzibar  was  until  1857  considered  a  deadly 
climate,  but  at  present  it  contains  several  healthy  European  families**. 

If  we  are  able  to  prove  that  the  state  of  the  health  of  the  Europeans 
in  the  tropics  has  in  general  improved,  we  must  not  forget,  that,  in 
preceding  periods  also  a  small  percentage  of  deaths  had  occurred, — for 

•  Gen.  Tydsche.  v.  N.T.,  XVI.,  pag.  758. 

t  Gren.  Tydsche,  v.  N.T.,  XVI.,  pag.  759.  Van  der  Burg :  De  geneesheer]  in 
Nederlandsch  Indie,  1888, 1.,  2th  ed.,  pag.  319  and  347. 

J  Fayrer  :  Tropical  dysentery  and  chronic  diarrhoea,  etc.,  1881,  pag.  340. 

§  Fatfrer :  I.e.,  pag.  329. 

II  Van  der  Burg:  De  geneesheer,  etc.,  I.,  2th  cd.,  pag.  275  (1881,  1th  ed.,  pag. 
257).     Van  der  Burg :  Eolonisatie,  etc.,  Lc,  pag.  185. 

«r  Stokvis:  I.e.,  pag.  10-12. 

**  Van  der  Burg:  Eolonisatie,  etc.,  Ix.  pag.  144. 
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instance,  in  1848  only  3  per  cent,  died  in  the  Dutch-Indian  Army ;  * 
and,  what  is  also  particularly  worthy  of  notice,  that  these  numbers  refer 
both  to  soldiers  who  live  in  the  lowlands,  as  well  as  to  those  in  the 
highlands. 

It  is  only  about  residence  in  the  higher  regions  that  I  have 
to  speak.  I  cannot  give  you  many  particulars  on  this  subject.  I  have 
in  my  possession  the  statistics  of  the  Dutch-Indian  Army  for  a 
period  of  30  years  from  1850-79.  In  that  time  the  death-rate  at  sea- 
side places  amounted  to  13*3  per  cent.,  on  an  average  7*27  per  cent.  In 
places  situated  in  higher  localities  it  was  8' 1  to  1*6  per  cent.,  on  an  average 
4"6  per  cent.,  being  a  little  more  than  half  .f  I  have  also  found  the  death- 
rate  for  the  years  1880-82, J  and  if  we  add  this  to  the  numbers 
already  mentioned,  we  shall  find  that  in  34  years  we  have  averages  of 
5-27  per  cent,  and  3*66  per  cent.  Also  we  perceive  that  the  number  of 
deaths  during  the  century  has  scarcely  diminished  at  all  in  the  higher 
regions,  whereas  that  of  the  seaside  places  shows  a  much  larger  decrease, 
by  which  we  may  conclude,  that,  in  Java  and  Madura  at  least,  the  more 
highly  situated  places  were  at  the  time  healthier  for  Europeans.  You 
are,  I  presume,  already  aware  of  this,  yet  I  trust  these  few  convincing 
statistics  are  not  superfluous. 

Why  are  those  Highlands  healthier  ?  Apparently  a  sufficient  answer 
could  be  found  in  the  saying  of  Stokvis,  when  he  speaks  of  the  thermal 
influence  of  the  tropics :  "  Highly  situated  countries  and  places  are  no 
**  longer  tropical  lands  and  places.  § 

As  far  as  my  knowledge  of  the  tropical  highlands  goes,  I  cannot 
give  my  whole  approbation  to  this  statement.  Several  of  the  differences 
in  climate,  already  mentioned  by  Waitz,||  between  the  tropical  and 
moderate  zones  remain  the  same  in  the  highlands;  to  this  may  be 
added  the  smaller  difference  between  the  length  of  day  and  night ;  the 
little  diversion  of  the  perpendicular  slant  of  the  sunbeams ;  the  more 
expanded  air ;  the  greater  constant  moisture  of  the  atmosphere ;  the 
brighter  day-light.  It  may  be,  that  in  course  of  time  other  electric 
influences  will  be  discovered,  and  that  the  longer  circuit  made  by  the 
revolution  of  the  earth  on  its  axis  may  have  some  physical  influence. 
Moreover,  though  it  is  supposed  that  on  the  mountains  a  permanent  spring 
exists,  there  is  certainly  a  great  difference  between  such  a  climate  and 
the  effects  of  the  regular  change  of  seasons  in  the  moderate  zone. 

Yet,  though  the  nights  may  be  chill,  it  is  by  no  means  cool  in  the 
higher  regions.  Fayrer  says  that  at  PeshaAvar,  in  British  India,  1,056 
feet  above  the  sea-level,  the  temperature  varies  from  9P  to  52^  F.,  at 
Balangore,  3,000  feet,  81°  to  69°;  at  Poonah,  1,089  feet,  85°  to  72°,  at 


*   Van  der  Burg:  De  geneesheer,  etc.,  I.,  2th  ed.,  pag.  275. 
t   Van  der  Burg :  De  geneesheer,  etc.,  I.,  2th.  ed.,  pag.  276. 
t  In  1880  :  3*24  and  1*77  per  cent.;  in  1881,  6*91  and  4*51   per  cent.;  in 
1882,  3-79  and  8.77  per  cent.     Vide  :  Gen.  Tydsche  v.  N.T.,  XXIV.,  pag.  424. 
§  Stokvis :  I.e.,  pag.  5. 
II   Waitz :  De  ziekten  der  kinderen  in  heete  gewesten,  etc.,  pag.  XIX. 
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Belgaum,  2^00  feet,  81-  to  70=,*  it  is  altogether  much  warmer  than  in 
Europe.  Besides,  the  difference  between  the  day  and  night  tem- 
perature is  very  great,  by  which  much  rheumatic  ilhiess  and 
diarrhoea  are  caused.  In  the  higher  situated  places  in  Dutch-India  the 
average  temperature  is  also  rather  high;  for  instance,  at  Padang- 
Pandgang  (Sumatra,  ±  730  meter.)  60^ ;  Fort  de  Kock  (Sumatra,  ± 
922  meter.)  1QF\  ;  Tjibodas  (Java,  ±  1,425  meter.)  78°  to  GO^.t 

The  rainfall  and  the  humidity  of  the  air  are  also  more  abundant 
than  in  Europe,  the  latter  generally  approaching  saturation,  even  in  the 
higher  regions.§  All  these  circumstances  prove  that  invalid  Europeans 
coming  from  the  lowlands  improve  by  going  to  the  highlands,  but  do 
not  recover  so  quickly  and  entirely  as  by  going  to  Europe. || 

For  these  reasons  the  tropical  highlands  cannot  be  considered  equal 
to  the  countries  of  the  moderate  zone. 

But  this  is  not  all.  Though  we  may  put  aside  the  "  mithridatisme 
palustre "  of  Fonssagrives,!  or  the  growing  accustomed  to  the  paludal 
miasma  (which,  through  the  smaller  degree  of  sensibility  in  some  indi\'i- 
duals  gives  rise  to  false  conclusions),  we  must  take  "  cum  grano  salLV 
the  general  opinion  that  this  miasma  does  not  extend  above  an  altitude  of 
800  metres. 

At  Ceylon  the  paludal  fevSr  has  been  observed  at  2,000  meter,  and 
in  Peru  as  high  as  3,500  above  the  sea-level.  In  Dutch-India  the  con- 
tinuation of  a  malarial  epidemy  is  often  observed  in  the  mountains,  for 
instance,  at  Java,  in  Banjaemas,  in  Cheribon  and  in  Bantam,  at  Sumatra 
in  the  Padang  Highlands.** 

Sullivan  says,  "  the  vapour  of  malaria  may  emanate  from  a  sandy, 
"  porous,  or  stony  soil,  percolated  by  water  supplied  from  neighlwuring 
"  ravines  or  from  distant  hills."  He  obsen^ed  this  on  the  coast  of 
Peru,  and  also  much  higher.  "  I  had  observed  the  same  appearance,"  he 
says,  "at  a  height  of  1,500  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea."tt 

Prom  these  differences  we  may  conclude  that  the  removal  of 
Europeans  must  not  be  effected  without  taking  sufficient  measures  to 
acclimate  them  in  the  highlands.  Now  we  will  enumerate,  briefly,  the 
changes  Mliich  take  place  in  the  organism  by  that  removal. 

The  external  change.  Even  though  the  race-type  remains,  residing 
in  hot  climates  always  leaves  its  print  on  the  human  face.  That  is  very 
clearly  shown  by  the  Jews,  who  retain  their  original  features,  but  who 
also  bear  the  stamp  of  the  country  in  which  they  live.  This  may  also 
be  seen  by  the  Chmese,  those  unmigrants  "  par  excellence."^^ 

♦  Fayrer:  I.e..  pag.  853. 

t  Van  der  Burg:  Do  geneeshef-r  enz.,  I.,  2th  ed.,  pag.  13  and  333. 

J  Kataurkundig  Tydschen  voor  Nederlandsch  Indie,  XLIX,  pag.  499. 

§  VideiA.\  Natuurk  Tydscher  V.  N.T.,  XLIX,  pag.  209. 

II   Van  der  Burg :  De  geneesheer  etc.,  I.,  2th  ed.,  pag.  337. 

%  Encyclop^e  d'hygifene  et  de  medicine  publique,  I.,  pag.  444. 

♦♦  Van  der  Burg :  De  geneesheer,  etc.,  XL,  pag.  29. 

ff  Sullivan:  The  endemic  diseases  of  tropical  cliiaAces,  etc.,  1877,  pag.  93. 

XX  Van  der  Burg:  Le  geneesheer,  etc.,  I.,  2th  ed.,  pag.  329. 
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The  complexion  grows  darker.  There  is  stronger  transpiration  ; 
the  bodily  temperature  rises  from  0*7"  to  2°  C.  The  energy  of  respiration 
decreases,  but  the  number  of  respiration  increases;  also  the  vital 
capacity  diminishes ;  men  who  breathed  4,500  on  the  spirometer,  breathe 
3,800  in  hot  climates.*  The  pulse  augments  in  frequency  and  tension. 
The  appetite  fails.  The  secretion  of  urine  falls  from  200  to  300  cub, 
centim.  daily  ;t  the  liver  is  more  active. 

In  many  cases  anosmia  arises.  Some  entirely  deny  the  anaemic 
state  of  the  blood.  Eyteman;]:  and  Van  der  Scheer§  did  not  find  deficiency 
of  the  red  corpuscles  of  the  blood;  but  again,  Marestang  did  find  it,|| 
and  the  symptoms  of  that  affection  are  perfectly  stated  in  many  cases. ' 
By  some  medical  men  anaemia  is  even  considered  as  the  normal  condition 
of  Europeans  in  the  tropics,  and  also  advantageous  to  the  preservation 
of  health.f  It  is  also  supposed  that  residing  in  tropical  highlands 
would  occasion  bodily  weakness,  whidh  is  ascribed  to  the  diminution  of 
the  pressure  of  the  air,**  but  that  assertion  is  probably  imaginative. 

The  great  humidity  of  the  atmosphere  diminishes  or  prevents  the 
required  and  necessary  emanation  of  the  bodily  warmth,  and  that 
occasions  a  feeling  of  lassitude ;  therefore  little  exercise  is  taken.  Here 
we  meet  a  circulus  vitiosus,  which  is  difficult  to  annul,  because  one 
circumstance  aggravates  the  other.  It  cannot  be  denied,  however,  that 
all  the.se  symptoms  are  not  so  vehement  in  the  highlands,  and  that  the 
transition  from  a  moderate  to  a  warm  climate  is  easier  when  the  first 
residence  is  in  rather  a  higher  region.  In  the  Dutch-Indian  Army 
much  good  has  resulted  by  taking  that  precaution  during  recent  decades 
in  Java  and  Madura ;  and  in  the  British-Indian  Army,  acting  on  the 
ach-ice  of  Lind,  this  measure  has  also  been  adopted  with  much  success 
for  a  considerable  space  of  time. 

For,  though  Rochond's  assertion  that  two  years  is  necessary  for 
acclimation  seems  rather  an  arbitrary  limitation,  one  must  agree  with  him 
that  success  in  living  in  the  highlands  is  limited  according  to  the  time 
of  residence  there.f  f 

French  authors  are  quite  right  in  making  a  difference  between 
" acclimatementy'  the  changes  which  the  body  undergoes  in  order  to 
become  able  to  live  in  another  climate  and  "  aoclimation"  the  means 
which  are  conducive  to  these  changes.  As  we  contemplate  the  possibilitv 
of  a  settlement,  it  is  necessary  to  circumscribe  the  combination  of  both, 
according  to  the  example  of  Lubach. 

Acclimation  exists  when  a  human  race  accustoms  itself  to  live  in 
some  other  climate  than  that  to  which  it  originally  belongs,  also  when 

*  Jousset:  I.e.,  pag.  156. 

t  Glagner  in  Gen.  Tydsche  v.  N.T.,  XXVI.,  pag.  113. 

J  Gen.  Tydsche  v.  N.T.,  XXX.,  pag.  329. 

§  Gen.  Tydsche  v.  N.T.,  XXX.,  pag.  516. 

I!  Archives  de  m^ecine  navale,  etc.,  1889,  No.  12. 

^  Saint  Vel :  Trait^;de«  maladies  des  r^ons  inter-tropicales,  1868.  Sul/ioan, 
I.C.,  pag.  3. 

♦♦  Jourdanet:  Le  Mexique  et  de  TAm^rique  tropicale,  1864.  He  calls  that 
condition  *'  anoxli^mie,"  and  considers  it  as  a  form  of  anaemia. 

tf  Dictionnaire  de  m^ecine  en  30  volumes,  I.,  pag.  316. 
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that  race  flourishes  and  multiplies  under  special  conditions  which  are 
not  nee<led  for  natives.  Naturalisation  exists  when  that  race  can 
flourish  and  multiply  without  special  conditions,  like  the  natives 
themselves.* 

And  so  we  come  to  the  "  cardia  quflBstionis." 

For  a  real  settlement  naturalisation  is  necessary,  hut  Europeans 
have  almost  everywhere  become  acclimated  only.  Great  alterations  will 
be  necessary  before  a  permanent  settlement  can  exist,  even  in  the 
highlands  of  the  tropics.  Europeans  cannot  live  there  as  if  they  were 
natives,  which  is  necessary  to  establish  a  genuine  settlement.  This  is 
clearly  shown  by  the  beautiful  and  striking  words  of  Stokvis,  which 
have  almost  become  a  proverb,  viz. :  "  Der  weisse  Mann  sei  auch  ein 
weiser  Mann.f "  The  first  act,  which  he  must  not  neglect,  in  a  trial 
settlement,  is  to  abstain  from  field-Work.  Attention  has  been  drawn  by 
many  authors  to  the  impossibility  for  Europeans  to  do  real  field-work  in 
the  tropics,  that  is  to  say  to  perform  a  thorough  tillage  of  the  ground. f 
I  have  pointed  out  this  fact  several  times,§  and  my  opinion  on  this 
subject  is  founded  on  25  years'  experience  in  Java.  It  is,  of  course, 
impossible  to  think  of  affecting  a  satisfactory  settlement,  when  the  first 
step  towards  its  organisation  (agriculture)  cannot  be  accomplished  by 
the  settlers  themselves.  In  commencing  to  establish  a  settlement 
there  are  many  difficulties  of  which  I  can  only  now  speak  briefly. 

Nearly  all  that  I  have  mentioned  is  relative  to  man,  and  favourable 
statistics  are  limited  when  middle-aged  men,  whose  health  and 
constitution  were  in  perfect  condition  before  they  left  Europe,  emigrate 
to  hot  climates. 

Emigration  does  not  agree  with  young  children  ;  wheu  they  are 
older  there  is  less  difficulty.  ||  For  children  under  16,  and  people  above 
44  years  of  age,  it  is  in  general  injurious  to  health,  and  yet  men  of  that 
age  must  also  emigrate  as  well  as  women.  Without  going  into 
particulars  as  to  the  condition  of  European  women  in  hot  climates  and 
the  highlands,  I  may  limit  myself  by  observing  that  the  number  of  deaths 
among  them  is  less  than  amongst  men ;  though  on  the  contrary  they 
suffer  more  from  heat,  humidity,  fatigue,  home  sickness  and  mosquitos. 
These  causes,  taken  together,  occasion  anaemia,  neuropathies,  menstrual 
disturbances  and  uterine  affections,ir  which  render  European  women 
unable  in  helping  to  establish  a  permanent  settlement. 

*  Van  der  Burg  :  Do  gencesheer,  etc.,  II.,  pag  140. 

f  Stokuis,    I.e.,  pag.  9. 

{  See  f.c,  the  advice  given  by  the  Society  for  AdvAAcement  of  Medical 
Scieuce  in  Datch-Iudia,  in  Gen.  Tydsche  v.  N.T.,  XVI.,  pag.  701  and  760,  and  Van 
Overheek  de  Mefer :  I.e. 

§  Van  der  Burg :  De  geneesbeer,  etc.,  I.,  2tK  ed.,  pag.  348.  Van  der  Burg  : 
Eolonisatie,  etc.,  I.e.,  pag.  144. 

II   Van  der  Burg :  Te  geneesheer,  etc.,  I.,  2th  ed.,  pag.  3 1 8. 

%  Van  der  Burg  :  De  geneesbeer,  etc,,  2th  ed.,  pag.  814.  Le  Ifayde  Mh-icourt 
and  Eugene  Rochard ;  I.e.,  pag.  448. 
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Though  it  is  stated  that  Creole  women  are  more  precocious  in 
physical  development,  and  that  their  catamenia  appear  earlier,*  these 
women  are  sooner  faded,  and  consequently  men  generally  prefer  the  native 
women,  who  are  healthier  and  easily  to  be  had ;  which  doubtless  prevents 
a  real  European  settlement,  f 

The  question  of  the  possibility  of  the  propagation  of  pure  Europeans 
is  not  yet  solved.  In  Dutch-India  I  could  not  with  certainty 
state  that  the  results  went  further  than  three  generations ;  but  a  regular 
propagation  seems  to  me  to  be  very  possible,f  and  Stokvis  mentions 
Creole  families  in  the  West  Indies  whose  settlement  doubtless  goes  back 
to  the  L7th  century;  accurate  data  fail..§  Waitz  is  convinced  :  "  that 
**  it  is  possible  to  establish  a  race  of  European  children  in  the  tropics, 
"  which  after  a  few  generations  will  be  able,  for  the  most  part,  to  support 
"  the  same  bodily  fatigues  as  the  original  inhabitants,"  l|  and  he  even 
finds  nature  assisting  to  produce  that  result.  The  words  "  for  the  most 
part "  make  the  sentence  a  wise  one. 

In  conclusion  let  me  make  one  remark  on  labour.  We  have  already 
seen  that  by  preference  little  work  should  be  done.  •  Labour  is  good, 
but  too  much  labour  injures  the  health,^  especially  in  the  tropics.  Too 
great  fatigue  is  more  injurious  even  than  too  much  rest.** 

When  all  this  is  considered,  I  think  the  possibility  of  a  European 
settlement  in  the  tropical  highlands  as  physiologically  conceivable, 
provided  many  hygienic  measures  are  taken,  and  field-laboiu"  on  a  large 
scale  be  excluded,  though  gardening  only  be  allowed.ff  Such  a 
settlement,  however,  ought  to  be  continually  supported  by  new  supplies 
from  the  European  continent,  for  many,  possibly  for  hundreds  of  years, 
in  order  to  have  a  chance  of  healthy  existence,  in  the  same  way  as  the 
Boers  in  South  Africa  live  now-a-days.  Men  grow  by  degrees  accustomed 
to  hot  climates. 

The  establishment  of  the  settlement  itself,  however,  I  consider  as 
impracticable  for  economic  reasons,  which  cannot  be  discussed  here.  J  J 


♦  Fayrer :  I.e.,  pag.  335.  Van  der  Burg :  '^et.  over  den  tyd  van  het  ontitaun 
der  roemtraatie  Vf  in  IndiS  geboren  Europeesche  meisses  j  in  Gen.  Tydsche  v.  N.T., 
XIX.,  pag.  121.     Van  der  Burg :  De  geneesheer,  etc.,  I.,  2th  ed.,  pag.  322. 

t  Van  der  Burg  ;  De  geneesheer,  etc.,  I.,  2th  ed.,  pag.  317  and.  348.  Van 
der  Burg:  Kolonisatie,  etc.,  l.e.,  pag.  142. 

X  Van  der  Burg:  De  geneesheer,  etc.,  I.,  2th  ed.,  pag.  342.  Van  der 
Burg:  Kolonisatie,  etc.,  I.e.,  pag.  138. 

§  Stokvis :  I.C.,  pag.  24. 

Ij    Waitz:  l.c.,  pag,  105. 

%  Marfan  :  Du  surm^nage  physique  et  ses  effets  morbides,  in  Revue  d'hygi^ne 
th^rapeutique.  Mars  1891,  pag.  82,  etc. 

♦*  Encyclop^es  d*hygi^ne  et  de  medicine  publique,  I.,  pag.  .454. 

ft  Gen.  Tydsche  v.  N.T.,  XVI.,  pag.  763.  Van  der  Bitrg :  De  geneesheer  eng. 
I.,  2th  ed.,  pag.  848.     Van  Overbeek  de  Meyer :  l.c. 

Xt  "Sfee,  for  instance  :  Van  der  Burg  :  Kolonisatie,  etc.,  I.e..  pag.  144.  Kielstra : 
Kolonisatie  in  onse  Oost  (in  De  Tydspiegel,  1891,  No.  5,  pag.  43.) 

i    p.  2596.  H 
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Conclusions. 

I.  The  settlement  of  Europeans  in  tropical  highlands  is  physiologi« 

cally  conceivable. 

II.  Field-labour  should  be  excluded. 

III.  Permanent  settling  and  propagation  (colonisation),  will, 
probably,  not  be  accomplished  till  after  several  centuries  have 
elapsed. 

IV.  For  economic  reasons  such  settlement  is  at  present  not 
practicable. 


On  the  Suitability  of  Motmtainotis  Begions  and  of  Islands  in  the 
l^pics  for  European  Settlement. 

BY 

Clements  K.  Markham,  C.B. 


The  questions  as  to  whether  the  mountains  and  islands  of  the 
tropics  are  suited  for  the  continuous  residence  of  generations  of  people 
of  pure  European  des(!ent,  and  whether  such  inhabitants  would  suffer 
mental  or  physical  deterioration,  from  the 'point  of  view  of  established 
facts  only.  They  are  surrounded  by  difficulties  due  mainly  to  the 
absence  of  all  experience  as  regards  some  regions  and  to  the  want  of 
reliable  statistics  as  regards  others.  It  is,  therefore,  best,  in  the  present 
state  of  our  knowledge,  rather  to  take  stock  of  our  present  meagre 
knowledge  with  a  view  to  further  research  than  to  attempt  to  form 
decided  opinions. 

The  various  mountain  systems  of  the  tropics  require  separate 
consideration  and  separate  treatment,  because  they  differ  .widely  from 
each  other  in  extent,  in  the  height  of  the  fever  line,  in  soil,  rainfall, 
and  other  circumstances  which  affect  the  health,  physical  condition,  and 
general  welfare  of  their  inhabitants. 

It  will  be  found  that  the  history  of  the  tropical  mountains  of  the 
old  world  furnishes  little  or  no  information  to  help  us  in  our  inquirjv 
because  they  have  either  not  been  settled  at  all  by  any  European  race 
or  they  have  been  settled  for  too  short  a  time  to  supply  any  useful 
deduction. 

The  Cameroon  Mountains,  on  the  western  side  of  Africa,  offer 
some  land,  at  a  height  of  7,000  feet  above  the  sea,  but  it  has  not  yet 
been  thoroughly  explored  and  no  settlement  has  been  formed  on  it. 

On  the  eastern  side  of  the  African  continent  the  mountainous 
region  is  far  more  extensive.  The  whole  mass  of  high  land  embracing 
the  Abyssinian  highlands,  the  little-known  region  immediately  to  the 
south,  Kenia,  Kilimanjaro,  and  Ruwenzori,  may  probably  be  considered 
as  a  continuous  lofty  plateau,  and  in  that  case  it  is  of  A'ast  extent ;  but 
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there  is  very  little  accurate  statistical  information  within  our  reach 
relating  to  any  part  of  it  except  Abyssinia.  This  Abyssinian  plateau, 
from  8,000  to  9,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  certainly  enjoys 
a  delightful  climate,  apparently  well  adapted  for  European  settlement. 
It  has  been  known  to  European  travellers  for  upwards  of  three 
centuries ;  many  Europeans  have  passed  the  greater  part  of  their  lives 
in  the  country,  and  14  children  of  pure  blood  were  born  in  Theodore's 
time.*  But  they  did  not  remain  in  Abyssinia,  so  that  we  have  no 
materials  for  forming  a  judgment  respecting  the  adaptability  of  the 
mountains  of  Western  Africa  for  European  settlement. 

Turning  eastward,  we  next  come  to  the  western  ghauts  of  India, 
the  Himalayas  being  outside  the  tropics.  The  northern  portion,  in  the 
Bombay  Presidency,  is  deficient  in  height  and  width,  and  is  exposed 
to  the  heavy  rainfall  of  the  S.W.  monsoon.  The  Nilagiri  hills  are  free 
from  these  objections.  Bising  to  a  height  of  8,600  feet  they  have  an 
area  of  200,000  acres  well  above  the  fever  range,  with  a  mild  and 
delicious  climate  and  a  moderate  rainfall  of  50  to  60  inches.  But  here, 
again,  the  country  has  been  occupied  by  Europeans  for  so  short  a  time 
that  there  are  no  facts  sufficient  to  enable  a  conclusion  to  be  formed 
respecting  the  Nilagiri  hills.  It  is  only  70  years  since  the  first  house 
was  built  by  Mr.  Sullivan  at  Utakamand,  and  though  many  European 
children  have  been  born  and  even  brought  up  on  those  charming  hills 
the  time  is  insufficient  to  furnish  us  with  conclusive  details  as  to  the 
possibility  of  continuing  the  European  race  there  permanently  and 
without  loss  of  physique  and  other  deterioration,  but  medical  opinion 
is  against  it.  If  British  India  fails  to  help  us  in  this  interesting  inquiry 
we  cannot  expect  fuller  information  from  the  hills  of  Burma  and 
Malacca,  from  Madagascar,  Ceylon,  New  Guinea,  and  the  Eastern 
Archipelago.  In  Java  it  ha8,  I  am  informed,  been  ascertained  that 
Europeans  cannot  exist  longer  than  for  three  generations.  The  tropical 
portion  of  Queensland  has  not  been  colonized  long  enough  to  afford 
material  for  our  discussion. 

This  rapid  glance  over  the  tropical  hill  regions  of  the  Old  World 
seems  to  prove  that  we  must  look  westward  for  the  necessary  data. 
In  America  there  is  a  mountainous  region  extending  almost  continuously 
from  tropic  to  tropic  and  of  great  width,  containing  numerous  cities 
far  above  any  deleterious  tropical  influences  and  with  areas  sufficiently 
extensive  to  sustain  large  populations.  The  region  of  the  Andes  has 
been  inhabited  by  people  of  European  race  for  upwards  of  350  years,, 
so  that  here  we  might  fairly  hope  to  find  information  which  would 
throw  light  on  the  subject  we  are  discussing.  Yet  even  here  it  will 
be  found  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  obtain  facts  in  sufficient  number 
and  of  the  needful  accuracy  to  enable  us  to  arrive  at  really  reliable 
conclusions. 

A  great  deal  has  been  written  on  the  subject  of  the  effect  of 
American  conditions  upon  the  peoples  who  have  come  from  Europe 


♦  One  child  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rosenthal,  four  children  cf  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Flad, 
five  children  of  M.  and  Mme.  Bourgaud,  four  children  of  M.  Zander,  the  rest 
half-castes. 

M  2 
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to  live  a  life  of  many  generations  in  the  New  World.  The  problem 
is  a  very  complicated  one,  for  it  is  difiieult  to  i^eparate  the  effects  of 
climate  from  those  brought  about  by  diversity  of  habits  of  life  and 
of  food.  As  regards  the  United  States  it  has  been  treated  in  a  masterly 
way  by  Professor  Shaler  of  Cambridge,  ^Massachusetts.  But  the  States 
are  outside  the  tropics,  and  I  only  feel  justified  in  alluding  to  the 
sealx>ard  Slave  States  as  being  nearest  to  the  tropic  of  Cancer.  As 
reganls  the  people  of  English  descent  in  those  States  the  average 
of  their  weight,  as  given  by  Mr.  Shaler,  is  equal  to  that  of  Englishmen 
within  4  lbs.,  the  average  of  chest  capacity  is  equal  within  a  decimal, 
and  the  average  height  is  considerably  above  that  of  Englishmen. 
So  far  as  these  statistics  go  they  favour  the  hypothesis  that  descendants 
of  Englishmen  have  not  deteriorated  on  the  verge  of  the  tropics. 

The  lofty  region  extending  from  the  northern  frontier  of  Mexico  to 
the  southern  limit  of  Peru,  and  broken  only  at  the  Darien  Isthmus,  is 
the  only  quarter  whence  we  can  derive  information  which  will  yield  us 
even  an  approximate  answer  to  the  question  under  consideration.  Mexico 
may  well  be  compare<l  with  Italy  and  Spain  as  regards  climate,  the 
plateau  being  7,000  to  8,000  feet  above  the  sea,  and  owing  to  the 
narrowing  of  the  distance  between  the  oceans  enjoying  a  better  climate 
than  the  dry  region  to  the  northward.  To  the  south  and  east  the 
lowlands  gradually  gain  on  the  plateau  until  south  of  the  Tehuantepec 
Isthmus,  and  as  far  as  Darian,  the  whole  region  is  unfit  for  the  uses  of  a 
European  people.  But  in  South  America  the  plateau  at  once  resumes 
its  lofty  character :  and  for  a  distance  of  2,000  miles  there  is  a  cool  and 
temperate  region,  a  great  part  of  which  is  admirably  adapted  for  the 
growth  and  raising  of  all  kinds  of  food  required  for  the  development  of 
a  healthy  European  race. 

On  these  lofty  highlands .  descendants  of  Europeans  have  been 
established,  as  I  have  said,  in  considerable  numbers,  for  upwards  of  three 
centuries  and  a  half.  In  Peru,  which  is  the  Andean  country  of  which  I 
have  the  most  personal  knowledge,  the  number  of  pure-blooded  Europeans, 
according  to  the  census  of  1793,  was  estimated  at  136,300.  Since  that 
date,  no  careful  attempt  has  been  made  to  enumerate  the  different  races 
separately.  Europeans  have  been  arriving  ever  since  the  conquest,  and 
there  has  been  an  immense  admixture  of  Indian  blood.  The  Incas  were 
a  civilized  people,  the  marriages  with  Spaniards  were  numerous  from  the 
first,  and  while  in  Virginia  we  only  hear  of  the  single  marriage  between 
Mr.  Kolfe  and  the  Princess  Pocahontas,  in  Peru  several  Spaniards  of 
the  highest  rank  took  Inca  wives.  At  the  same  time  others  retained 
the  purity  of  their  blood  ;  and  here  we  may  seek  an  answer  to  our 
question  as  to  what  influence  a  residence  in  a  mountainous  region,  >vithin 
the  tropics,  for  several  generations,  has  had  upon  their  descendants.  I 
do  not  myself  believe  that  man  is,  in  a  direct  way,  greatly  affected  by 
mere  temperature ;  I  agree  with  Mr.  Shaler  that  his  adaptable  body 
aided  by  the  precautions  suggested  by  experience,  may,  within  certain 
limits,  defy  this  element  of  climate.  The  real  question  is  how  far 
temperature  and  rainfall  affect  the  products  of  the  soil  upon  which  his 
well-being  depends.     Now,  on  the  Peruvian  highlands,  there  is  a  climate 
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not  only  admirably  adapted  for  the  healthy  growth  and  development  of 
Europeans,  but  for  the  production  of  all  the  food  supply  that  they  need. 

The  difficulty  is  to  find  the  Peruvians  of  pure  European  descent 
whose  progenitors  have  lived  in  the  tropics  for  several  generations. 
There  is,  of  course,  the  same  difficulty  as  regards  every  other  peoplel 
Each  one  of  us  had  256  progenitors  eight  generations  ago,  and  to  ascertain 
the  nationality  of  every  one  of  these  even  as  regards  one  individual 
would,  in  most  cases,  be  an  impossible  task — ^how  much  more  if  those  of 
a  number  of  people  were  required,  whence  to  derive  an  average.  But 
there  are  in  Peru,  as  in  Europe,  a  certain  number  of  reliable  pedigrees 
preserved,  with  descents  from  the  end  of  the  16th  and  early  part  of  the 
17th  century,  and  with  marriages  showing  at  least  European  names  in 
each  generation.  With  this  we  must  be  satisfied,  at  least  for  the  present. 
A  considerable  number  of  such  pedigrees  are  in  existence.  I  have  seen 
and  examined  ^ve,  and  I  possess  one.*  Moreover  I  have  been  acquainted 
with  the  living  representative  in  each  case.  In  one  instance  the  original 
settler  in  South  America  was  an  Italian,  in  three  others  he  was  a 
Catalonian,  and  in  two  he  was  a  Basque.  I  can,  therefore,  speak  from 
personal  knowledge  respecting  six  families  which  have  been  settled  on 
tropical  highlands  for  upwards  of  two  centuries,  and  are,  so  far  as  it  is 
possible  to  ascertain,  of  pure  European  blood.  In  these  instances  there 
has  certainly  been  no  deterioration  either  physically  or  mentally.  The 
height,  the  chest  development,  the  fresh  complexion,  the  powers  of 
endurance  are  all  well  maintained.  The  homes  of  these  families  are  in 
or  near  cities  at  heights  of  from  8,000  to  12,000  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea,  their  members  have  led  out-of- door  lives,  and  have  been  well 
nourished  on  practically  the  same  food  as  sustained  their  ancestors  in 
Europe,  with  the  addition  of  maize  and  potatoes.  A  more  extensive 
investigation  would  considerably  enlarge  the  number  of  such  families, 
not  only  in  Peru,  but  also  on  the  plateaux  of  Quito,  Bogota,  and  Mexico. 
It  must,  however,  be  admitted  that,  in  by  far  the  greater  majority  of 
cases,  there  is  more  or  less  admixture  of  Indian  blood  in  the  South 
American  families  of  European  descent ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  fresh 
blood  from  Europe  has  continually  arrived  throughout  the  period  of 
settlement  in  the  New  World. 

There  are  German  and  Basque  colonies  in  the  Peruvian  highlands, 
but  they  have  not  been  established  there  long  enough  to  enable  us  to 
form  conclusions  from  their  exi>eriences. 

The  data  on  which  we  are  able  to  base  even  a  provisional  conclusion 
are  meagre  and  far  from  satisfying.  Still  they  are  far  and  away  more 
satisfactory  than  any  that  can  be  furnished  respecting  any  of  the  other 
mountainous  regions  of  the  tropics.  Such  as  they  are,  the  conclusion  I 
derive  from  them  is  that,  under  favourable  circumstances,  the  mountain 
systems  which  cover  large  areas  in  the  tropics  are  well  adapted  for  the 
healthy  growth  and  development  of  generations  of  Europeans  of  pure 
blood.  The  climate  is  suitable,  all  the  food  supplies  most  conducive  to 
their  well-being  are  cultivated  and  raised,  and  we  have  at  least  some  proof 


♦  Tello  y  Cabrera,  Astete,  JVovoa,  Quinones,  Ochoa,  Justiniani, 
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of  the  fact  that  European  settlers  do  thrive  for  generations  on  tropical 
plateaux  of  large  area.  My  impression  is  that  isolated  or  knife-like 
mountainous  regions  of  comparatively  small  area  in  the  tropics  may  be, 
and  no  doubt  are,  well  adapted  for  sanatoria,  but  that  they  are  not  suited 
for  continuous  European  settlement,  because  they  are  too  much  under 
the  influence,  in  various  ways,  of  the  adjacent  low  lands. 

Pedigree  of  the  Peruvian  Braj^ch  of  the  Justiniani  Family. 

AnSALDO  JU8TI5IANI 

{Jurie-coitsuU  in  Genoa). 


Lucas  Justiniani    =    Josefa  Antequera. 
{bom  in  Seville, 
settled  in  Peru). 


Luifl  Justiniani     =    Catalina  Ortiz  de  Ome. 
{Settled  in  Peru). 


Luis  Justiniani     =    Baltasara  Blanco  de  Hernostilla. 
{Citizen  of  Cuzco).  I 


Nicolo  Ambroeio  Justiniani    =    Maria  Ascencia  Carbajal  j  Gonuiez. 
{Citigencf  Cuzco). 


Justo  Pastor  Justiniani    s    Manuela  Simancas  y  Ceuteno. 
IPhysician  at  Cuzco). 


3Pablo  Policarpo  Justiniani. 
Josd  Manuel. 


The  suitability  of  the  numerous  islands  in  the  tropical  seas  for 
European  settlement  is  a  question  so  closely  allied  to  that  of  the 
mountainous  regions,  that  it  cannot  well  be  overlooked.  The  fresh  sea 
breezes  enjoyed  by  islands  offer  great  advantages  which  may  or  may  not 
be  counterbalanced  by  other  less  favourable  effects  of  their  positions. 
But  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  Europeans  are  unable  to  form  permanent 
settlements  under  the  delightful  climates  of  Tahiti,  the  Sandwich  Islands, 
and  other  Pacific  groups.  I  have  myself  known  men  of  pure  English 
parentage  who  were  born  and  brought  up  at  Tahiti  and  other  islands, 
and  whose  moral  and  physical  development  was  quite  equal  to  that  of 
their  progenitors.  But  I  am  not  aware  of  instances  of  residence  in  any 
of  the  Pacific  Islands  for  more  than  three  generations. 

There  are,  however,  very  remarkable  instances  of  the  settlement  of 
white  people  in  the  West  Indian  Islands,  not  only  at  Barbadoes,  but 
also  at  Tuagua,  one  of  the  Bahamas  to  the  north  of  Hayti,  and  liiithin 
the  tropics.  The  people  formerly  known  as  "  red  legs,"  and  now  more 
commonly  as  "  poor  whites,"  in  the  island  of  Barbadoes,  are  of  perfectly 
pure  blood,  and  have  resided  in  the  tropics  for  two  centuries.  They 
are  the  descendants  of  rebels  who  were  sent  out  to  be  sold  as  slaves 
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between  the  years  1650  and  1700.     They  have,  not  only  lived  in  the 
tropics   since  that  time,  but  they  have  survived  under  the  most  dis- 
advantageous circumstances.     At  first  they  were  so  cruelly  treated  that 
their  numbers  were  reduced  from  over  7,000  in  1683  to  2,300  in  1698. 
They  were,  in  many  instances,  people  of  good  position,  and  among  those 
who  wore  sent  out  after  Penruddock*s  rising  at  Salisbury  in  1656,  there 
were  country  gentlemen,  officers,  and  clergyman.     They  were  employed 
in  menial  outdoor  work  under  a  scorching  sun,  and  ill-fed.     Again, 
1,800   prisoners  were  sent  out  after  Monmouth's   rebellion.     These 
people  were  reduced  to  a  state  of  the  most  abject  misery.     Yet  they 
survived  and  brought  up  families,  and  the  present  native  white  people 
are  their  descendants.     They  have,  no  doubt,  deteriorated  considerably 
in  stature  and  general  physique,  but  it  is  probable  that  this  is  due  quite 
as  much  to  their  poverty  as  to  the  climate.     The  children  look  healthy, 
and  well  grown,  but  the  parents  are  wretched  in  appearance.     These 
**  whites "  of  Barbadoes  are  mostly  fishermen,  which  is,    of  course,  a 
precarious   means   of   earning  a  livelihood.      They  are  badly  fed  and 
clothed,  and  such  conditions  would  have  told  upon  their  physique  in  any 
climate.     As  a  rule,  they  have  ^ir  hair  and  blue  eyes,  and  though  they 
are  sunburnt  from  their  occupation,  they  become  very  pale  after  quite  a 
short  spell  of  indoor  life.     Their   number  is  well  under  3,000.      In 
considering  the  case  of  these   Barbadoes  whites    it'  is   necessary   to 
remember  their  origin,  the  sufferings  of  their  ancestors,  and  their  own 
poverty.     They  have  continued  to  live  for  generations  on  an  island  in 
the  tropics,  in  spite  of  these  disadvantages.     Sir  Henry  Norman,  when 
he  was  Governor  of  Jamaica,  visited  the  island  of  Tuagua,  north  of 
Hayti,  and  found  English  families  which  had  been  settled  there  since 
the  time  of  Charles  II.     He  has  written  a  very  interesting  account  of 
them,  and  it  would  appear  that  they  have  not  suffered  under  the  same 
disadvantages  as  the  white  people  at  Barbadoes. 

Islands  in  the  tropics  assuredly  do  not  offer  the  same  chances  for 
European  life  as  mountainous  regions,  even  under  the  most  favourable 
circumstances.  In  spite  of  cool  sea  breezes,  they  are  exposed  to  several 
conditions  conducive  to  fever,  while  they  cannot  produce  the  kinds  of 
food  which  are  best  suited  to  promote  the  health  and  well-being  of 
Europeans.  Yet,  in  the  face  of  these  drawbacks,  and  in  spite  of  other 
unfavounible  conditions,  we  have  an  interesting  instance  at  Barbadoes 
and  Tuagua  of  white  people  maintaining  existence  for  several  genera- 
tions. It  may  well  be  doubted  whether,  if  the  circumstances  in  other 
respects  had  been  more  favourable,  the  experiment  would  not  have  been 
more  successl'ul. 

With  these  meagre  materials  to  draw  a  conclusion  from,  my  own 
provisional  opinion  is,  that  people  of  pure  European  race,  under 
favourable  circumstances  may  settle  in  tropical  mountainous  regions  of 
wide  extent  and  continue  there  for  generations  without  physical  or 
mental  deterioration  ;  and  that  they  may  continue  to  live  for  generations 
on  some  favourably  situated  tropical  islands,  but  not  without 
deterioration. 


>  ^f^  < 
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The  (h'owth  and  Development  of  Anglo-Indian  Children.* 

BY 

Dr.  G.  M.  Giles,  in  Medical  Charge  of  the  Lawrence  Military 
Asylum,  Sana  war,  Punjab. 


So  far  as  I  know,  there  are  in  existence  no  statistics  bearing  on  the 
growth  and  development  of  Anglo-Indian  children,  and  I  have  here  an 
excellent  opportunity  of  making  observations  on  the  subject.  This  is  a 
large  school  for  the  children  of  soldiers,  our  average  strength  ranging 
from  450  to  500.  For  a  long  time  the  heights  and  weights  have  been 
taken  on  admission,  and  lately  the  children  have  been  weighed  and 
measured  every  six  months.  To  this  I  have  added  measurements  of  the 
chest  and  of  the  eye-sight.  .  .  .  The  majority  of  the  children  are  of 
pure  European  descent,  but  we  have  also  a  large  number  of  Eiu'asians 
of  all  shades,  a  few  being  almost  pure  natives.  Nearly  all,  however, 
have  been  born  in  India.  .  .  .  Personallv^  I  am  inclined  to  doubt  if 
there  be  any  marked  differences  between  children  reared  in  India  and  in 
England ;  at  any  rate,  if  they  get  a  fair  share  of  the  hills.  The  fact  is, 
that  the  notions  that  have  sprung  up  on  this  point  are  without  exception 
the  result  of  desultory  general  observation,  entirely  unchecked  by  the 
numerical  method.  Take  the  oft-quoted  statement  that  you  cannot  find 
a  single  fourth-generation  European  raised  in  India,  and  the  deduction 
thence  that  Europeans  deteriorate  in  India.  Where  are  you  to  find 
such  a  case  amongst  people  of  our  habits  ?  The  darkest  Eurasian  will 
always  speak  of  England  as  "  home,"  and  if  he  can  only  get  the  money 
will  go  there  himself  and  send  his  children  there  to  be  educated.  Now,  a 
family  too  poor  to  send  their  children  home  is  hardly  likely  to  keep  up 
a  family  history  going  back  many  generations,  and  if  they  know  all  about 
their  grandfathers  it  is  as  much  as  can  be  expected.  Few  middle-class 
people,  even  in  England,  can  go  beyond  their  great-grandfathers. 
Hence  the  statement,  though  probably  true,  will  not  bear  the  deduction  ; 
as  whatever  the  influence  of  climate  may  be,  the  fact  depends  on  the 
social  customs  of  Anglo-Indians,  which  are  such  that  it  is  scarcely 
conceivable  that  one  should  find  a  family  that  could  give  an  authentic 
history  for  four  generations  and  had  yet  been  so  poor  as  to  be  unable 
to  have  its  children  brought  up  at  home  for  a  more  or  less 
considerable  portion  of  their  rearing.  To  say  nothing  of  the  fact  that 
it  would  be  practically  impossible  for  such  a  family  to  find  other  similar 
families  quite  free  from  Asiatic  [blood]  with  which  to  intermarry 
through  80  many  generations.  There  are  such  large  numbers  of 
Eurasians  of  all  grades  amongst  the  regularly  domiciled  families,  that  in 
the  coarse  of  100  years  [the  descendants  of]  an  originally  pure  European 
family  would  be  sure  to  marry  some  girl  with  %iore  or  less  [native 
blood],  the  more  so  as  it  is  often  impossible  to  detect  [it].  I  have  in 
my  mind  a  very  fine  young  girl  amongst  our  elder  pupils.     She  has  a 

*  Extract  from  letters  to  Mr.  F.  Galton. 
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mass  of  bright  red  hair,  with  a  brilliant  complexion,  is  5  ft.  6  in,  high, 
and  weighs  140  lbs.,  not  bad  for  15.  Yet  her  own  brother  is  obviously 
an  Eurasian.  I  am  sure  no  one  would  be  disposed  to  dispute  her 
assertion  of  unmixed  European  descent  did  she  choose  to  make  it.  The 
fact  is,  [that]  from  the  nature  of  the  case  it  cannot  occur,  and  so  cannot 
be  tested. 


DISCUSSION. 

Prof.  B.  J.  Stokvis  (Amsterdam)  said :— The  first  point  to  which 
I  will  call  your  attention  is  the  question  of  tropical  anadmia.  What  iu 
the  signification  of  ansBmia  ?  In  pathology,  anssmia  is  that  condition  of  the 
blood  wherein  red  corpuscles,  and  especially  hadmoglobine,  are  diminished. 
Now,  if  you  examine  the  blood  of  a  tropical  man  with  a  pale  face,  pale 
lips,  &c.,  you  will  find  a  normal  number  of  red  corpuscles,  a  normal 
hsBmoglobine  rate.  And  these  researches  have  been  made  as  well  in  New 
Caledonia,  as  in  Java,  as  well  in  Europeans  as  in  natives.  So  we  must 
no  longer  speak  of  aneemia,  and  if  we  speak  of  tropical  ansBmia,  we  must 
know  that  it  is  only  a  special  condition  of  the  vaso-moter  system,  by  which 
the  greatest  portion  of  the  blood  is  accumulated  in  the  interior  of  the 
body,  and  which  has  nothing  to  do  with  any  diminution  of  tissue  change. 

The  second  point  is  the  question  of  the  propagation  of  Europeans  for 
more  than  three  generations  in  tropical  climates.  .  Now  I  am  convinced 
that  when  you  seek  only  in  healthy  tropical  climates,  whether  in  tropical 
islands,  or  in  tropical  highlands,  you  will  find  the  same  thing  as  in  the 
islands  of  the  Carnatic  Sea,  where  all  colonising  peoples,  Spaniards, 
Frenchmen,  Dutchmen,  Danish,  Englishmen,  have  succeeded.  In  the 
only  places  of  which  I  can  personally  speak — the  Dutch  West  India 
colonies — ^pedigrees  are  to  be  had  of  true  European  families,  persisting  for 
almost  three  centuries,  without  the  introduction  of  a  drop  of  native  blood. 
Finally,  the  chief  point  to  which  I  would  call  your  attention  is  this.  All 
living  organisms  are  moulded  by  the  external  conditions  in  which  they 
are  placed.  And  so  Europeans  must  know  that  if  they  will  settle  in 
the  colonies  from  generation  to  generation,  they  cannot  expect  to  remain 
what  they  were :  they  must  deteriorate,  they  must  become  more  and  more 
equal  to  the  native.  If  they  would  remain  Europeans  in  the  true  sense 
of  the  word,  they  must  repatriate  themselves  from  time  to  time,  and 
experience  that  favourable  influence  of  our  moderate  climate,  which  gives 
a  man  so  much  energy  in  both  body  and  soul. 

Dr.  Ewart  thought  that  too  great  importance  had  been  ascribed  to 
the  mere  fact  of  reduction  of  temperature.  Many  other  factors  were 
concerned.  If  colonisation  in  the  tropics  had  been  practicable  on  a  large 
scale,  surely  it  would  have  been  carried  out  ere  this.  But  such  settle- 
ments  are  purely  artificial  in  Asia,  especially  in  India  ;  no  outdoor  work 
is  done,  and  yet  a  majority  of  the  settlers  have  to  send  their  children  to 
Europe.  This  is  very  regrettable  politically,  but  none  the  less  a  fact. 
Apparently  there  is  no  prospect  of  turning  these  hill  districts  in  tropical 
climates  to  permanent  use  for  colonisation  proper. 

Dr.  Milliet  (Berne)  said : — In  Dr.  Felkin's  paper  allusion  is  made 
to  the  causes  of  death  in  the  higher  Swiss  valleys.    I  wish  to  point  out 
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that  the  statistioal  data  as  to  the  causes  of  death  in  that  part  of  Switzer- 
land are  not  as  conclnsive  as  Dr.  Felkin  seems  to  suppose,  the  causes 
of  deaths  being  ascertained  in  only  a  small  fraction  of  the  mortality 
occurring  in  the  high  Swiss  valleys. 


>  ^mm^  < 

On  the  Influence  of  Clays  and  Limestones  on  Medical  Qeography, 
illustrated  by  the  Geographical  Sistribntion  of  Cancer  amongst 
Females  in  England  and  Wales. 

BY 

Alfred  Haviland. 


When  in  1868  I  first  carried  out  the  design  of  illustmting  the 
geographical  distribution  of  diseases  in  England  and  Wales  by  means  of 
coloured  maps,  I  studied  the  registration  district  map  of  England  side 
by  side  with  an  early  impression  of  Greenough's  splendid  physical  and 
geological  map  of  England  and  Wales,  on  a  scale  of  six  miles  to  an  inch, 
published  by  the  Geological  Society.  Those  who  know  this  map  will 
understand  how  admirably  adapted  it  is  for  the  study  of  the  pliysical 
configuration  and  geological  structure  of  our  country.  Heart  disease 
was  the  first  cause  of  death  investigated,  and  the  results  obtained  proved 
how  greatly  the  mortality  from  the  class  of  diseases  registered  under  this 
term  was  influenced  by  the  configuration  of  the  country,  by  what  is 
usually  termed  its  physical  geography.  In  fact  the  map  of  heart  disease 
is  eminently  calculated  to  demonstrate  the  powerful  effect  on  the  public 
health  of  thorough  ventilation  by  our  prevailing  winds ;  for  it  clearly 
shows  that  wherever  these  winds  can  have  free  access  without  hindrance, 
and  can  thereby  purge  all  the  valley-systems  of  their  residual  air  and 
malarial  emanations — whether  in  the  form  of  the  source  of  malarial 
rheumatism  or  not — they  thoroughly  ventilate  the  country,  and  at  once 
reduce  the  mortality  from  those  causes  of  death  grouped  under  the 
heading  "  Heart  Disease."  On  the  other  hand,  where\*er  the  prevailing 
.sea- winds  are  shut  out  from  the  valley-systems,  in  consequence  of  their 
axes  being  at  right  angles  to  their  courses  and  to  the  tidal  wave — where,  in 
fact,  the  valleys  form  pent-up  hollows  through  which  these  winds  cannot 
blow — this  map  shows  unmistakably  that  within  such  unventilated,  or  at 
least  imperfectly  ventilated,  areas,  is  to  be  found  the  highest  mortality 
from  heart  disease.  Since  this  map  was  constructed,  I  have  shown  by 
later  investigations  throughout  Scotland  that  the  same  rule  obtains  all 
over  Great  Britain,  from  the  Land's  End  to  Duncansby  Head.  I  need 
•  scarcely  say  that  the  discovery  of  this  important  fact  in  the  natural 
history  of  this  class  of  diseases  was  wholly  unexpected,  although  when 
displayed  by  means  of  coloured  maps  easily  understood.  So  far  such  is 
an  outline  of  the  effect  of  physical  configuration  of  the  country  on 
medical  geography.  We  shall  presently  find,  however,  that  the  geological 
character  of  the  areas  under  investigation  must  also  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration.    Whilst  pursuing  the  studies  indicated  above,  I  was  struck 
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with  the  close  relation  that  the  high  and  low  mortality  from  some  causes 
of  death  bore  to  certain  \vell-marked  geological  features  in  the  localities 
where  these  causes  either  prevailed  or  were  infrequent.  After  com- 
pleting my  heart  disease  and  phthisis  maps,  at  the  instance  of  the 
London  Medical  Society  in  1868 1  investigated  the  distribution  of  cancer 
among  females  in  England  and  Wales,  and  whilst  engaged  in  con- 
structing the  map  illustrating  the  results,  I  was  then  forcibly  struck  by 
the  close  relation  that  the  high  and  low  mortality  districts  bore  to  the 
geological  character  of  their  areas.  It  became  evident,  after  further 
investigation,  which  I  have  continued  up  to  the  present  hour,  that  the 
medical  geography  of  certain  fatal  malignant  diseases  among  females, 
which  have  been  certified  by  qualified  English  medical  practitioners  as 
cancer  in  some  one  of  its  forms,  would  be  a  valuable  contribution  to  the 
natural  history  of  that  dreadful  disease,  not  only  because  it  showed  a 
preference  for  certain  haunts  which  could  be  defined,  but  because  it 
further  showed  that  within  those  very  haunts  there  resided  a  something 
associated  with  the  presence  and  malignity  of  this  dread  disease  which 
was  capable  of  being  influenced  by  certain  geological  formations ;  for  it 
is  evident  to  anyone  examining  the  map  of  the  medical  geography  of 
cancer  among  females  that  the  high  mortality  districts  are  always  more 
or  less  associated  with  certain  hydrographic  and  geological  features,  such 
as  floods  and  clays ;  whilst  the  loio  mortality  districts  are  comparatively 
on  high  ground,  not  subject  to  floods,  and  mostly  characterised  by 
calcareous  rocks.  One  of  the  functions  of  the  medical  geographer  is  to 
ascertain  where  certain  diseases  prevail,  and  to  indicate  those  areas  on 
his  map  as  guides  to  other  investigators  who  have  opportunities  of 
studying  the  causes  of  such  prevalence  on  the  spot,  as  well  as  to  others 
who  are  studying  the  natural  history  of  such  diseases,  and  especially 
to  those  engaged  in  bacteriology  ;  and  lastly,  to  the  busy  medical  practi- 
tioner who  requires  to  know  at  oncCy  for  the  sake  of  the  patients  who 
consult  him  as  to  where  they  ought  not  to  reside  if  they  would  avoid  the 
diseases  they  dread,  and  where  are  to  be  found  the  localities  in  which 
there  is  the  greatest  chance  of  escaping  them. 

The  facts  which  drew  my  attention  to  this  subject  first  were  as 
follows :  (1)  In  1868  I  showed,  by  means  of  the  map  of  the  Geogra- 
phical Distribution  of  Cancer  among  Females  at  all  Ages,  during  the 
ten  years  1851-1860  (a)  that  the  groups  of  districts  having  the  lowest 
mortality  from  these  causes  were  to  be  found  where  the  limestones  and 
chdik  characterised  the  sites ;  and  (6)  that,  on  the  contrary,  the  highest 
mortality  was  to  be  found  where  the  clays  of  different  formations  abounded 
and  were  subject  to  be  flooded  by  the  ecctravasated  waters  of  fully 
formed  rivers.  (2)  In  1875,  in  the  first  edition  of  my  work  on  disease 
distribution,  I  drew  attention  to  the  remarkable  fact  that  cancer  among 
women  did  not  thrive  in  chalk  districts,  and  referred  to  the  infrequency 
of  this  disease  where  this  formation  predominated.  Thus  I  remarked 
that  "  the  essentially  chalk  county  of  Hampshire  is  remarkably  free  from 
"  capcer  where  this  formation  predominates ;  its  rivers,  the  Test  and 
"  the  Itchen,  have  their  origin  in  the  chalk  hills;  they  are  genuine 
**  rivers  of  the  chalk  and  possess  these  remarkable  characteristics  from 
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"  the  absorbent  nature  of  the  formation  which  gives  them  rise,  they  do 
"  not  swell  suddenly  after  heavy  rains,  nor  do 'they  flood  their  banks. 
**  They  retain  a  very  equable  height  during  summer  and  winter,  neither 
"  drying  up  in  a  drought  nor  flooding  their  vicinity  after  a  deluge  of 
"  rain  or  sudden  thaws  ;  their  waters  are  seldom  coloured — in  fact  they 
"  are  the  least  alluvial  of  our  rivers.  We  must,  however,  remember  not 
"  to  confound  these  river /rom  the  chalk,  mth  those  which  only  pass 
'^  through  the  chalk,  after  rising  from  the  heights  of  other  formations, 
"  such  as  those  which  spring  from  the  Wealden  heights,  and  then  cut 
"  their  way  to  the  sea  through  the  north  and  south  downs." 

When  I  first  commenced  these  investigations  I  took  the  deaths  at 
"all  ages,"  even  in  the  case  of  cancer  among  females.  This  was 
a  necessary  step  in  the  first  instance.  My  first  map  on  this  subject 
was  constructed  from  the  deaths  among  females  at  all  ages  that  took 
place  during  the  ten  years  1851-1860.  Cancer,  however,  among  females 
does  not  begin  to  prove  a  very  fatal  disease  until  the  age  of  35  years  is 
reached,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  follo\^ng  table,  which  gives  the  death  rate 
among  females  at  certain  age  periods  for  the  20  years  1851-1870,  to 
every  10,000  females  living : — 


Annually  to  every  10,000 
females  living. 


And  at  and  above  35  for  the  same  period  14*40  to  every  10,000  women 
living.  During  the  10  years,  1851-1860,  the  death-rate  for  this  period 
of  life  amounted  to  12 '98,  whilst  during  the  succeeding  period  it 
increased  to  15*63.  In  this  paper  I  shall  deal  with  the  20  years 
period — 1851-1870 — except  when  I  have  reason  to  compare  the  first 
10  year  period  with  the  second. 

With  a  view  of  illustrating  my  subject  I  have   selected   certain 
groups  of  districts  in  three  well  known  parts  of  England : — 

(1.;  The  Thames  Valley  ; 

(2.)  The  County  of  Hants;  and 

(3.)  The  English  Lake  District. 
I  wish  it  to  be  understood  in  the  first  place  that  by  the  term 
influence  I  mean  the  power  that  clays  and  limestones  have,  by  virtue  of 
their  physical  and  chemical  natures,  of  strengthening  or  of  enfeebling 
those  factors  in  local  climates  which  seem  to  be  associated  with  the  de- 
velopment, of  certain  malignant  growths  which  have  been  registered,  under 
the  name  cancer,  as  the  causes  of  92,935  deaths  among  females  during 
the  20  years  1851-70,  My  maps  show  the  death-rates  from  this  cause 
in  each  of  the  630  registration  districts  of  England  and  Wales,  and  it 
may  be  well  to  state  at  the  beginning  that  during  the  20  years  cancer 
has  never  been  absent  from  any  one  of  these  districts,  so  that  whether  a 
district  be  all  chalk  or  all  clay,  it  matters  not — not  one  has  been  free 
from  a  fatal  case  of  this  disease. 


Under  25  years 

-      016 

Between  25  and  35  years 

-       1-52 

„        35    „    45     „ 

-       6-34 

„       45    „    55     „ 

-     14-17 

„        55    „    65     „ 

-     20-92 

;,        65    „    75     „ 

-     25-96 

„        75    „    above 

-     25-95 
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It  is  a  matter  of  fact  that  among  plants  we  find  certain  species  that 
really  only  thrive  on  chalk  and  calcareous  soils,  appearing  every  now 
and  then  in  heavy  clayey  soils,  and  we  wonder  how  these  individual 
specimens  found  their  way  there,  feeling  sure  in  our  own  minds  that 
their  suiTOundings  were  not  the  result  of  choice  nor  in  harmony  with 
their  instincts.  Again,  in  our  rambles  we  find  a  clay  and  moisture* 
loving  plant  every  now  and  then  rooted  in  a  dry  limestone  soil,  looking 
certainly  out  of  place,  and  in  a  condition  which  we  could  not  term 
thriving.  Since  land  plants  first  appeared  on  the  earth,  some  have  been 
forced  away  from  their  ancestral  homes  to  live  as  best  they  could  on 
sites  and  amidst  surroundings  differing  toto  ccelo  from  those  of  the 
homes  where  their  early  parents  throve  in  ages  past.  Darwin  has  taught 
us  with  what  results.  With  clays  we  associate  impermeability  to,  and 
retentiveness  of,  moisture  ;  with  limestones,  on  the  other  hand,  dryness 
and  permeability  are  connected  in  our  minds.  In  geological  history,  life 
dawned  amidst  surroundings  in  which  carbon,  oxygen,  lime  and  water 
held  sway  (limestones),  not  where  silica,  alimiina  and  water  (clays) 
predominated.  Nor  was  the  dawn  of  life  associated  with  the  silica  that 
formed  the  vast  accumulation  of  sandstones.  Every  great  geological 
period,  from  the  Archaen  to  the  Recent,  has  been  characterised  by 
either  sandstones,  clays,  or  limestones.  The  Archaen  rocks  were 
subjected  to  decomposition  and  disintegration,  and  in  the  sequel  yielded 
the  material  for  Cambrian  and  Silurian  clay,  slates,  grits,  and  sandstones. 
Limestones  appeared  in  the  Bala  and  Coniston  beds  of  the  Lower 
Silurian.  Then  followed  the  mountain  limestone  of  the  carboniferous 
period,  the  magnesian  limestones  of  the  Permian ;  and  in  succession, 
the  limestones  of  the  Lias  and  the  Oolite,  and,  lastly,  the  Chalk.  The 
geological  map  before  us  gives  us  a  picture  of  the  sedimentary  and  other 
rocks  with  which  these  limestones  are  connected  in  England  and  "Wales. 
In  the  oldest  rocks  the  clays  are  indurated,  folded  and  changed  by 
pressure  and  heat,  and  have  lost  their  plasticity.  They,  however,  are 
subject  to  decomposition^  to  the  action  of  sub-aerial  influences,  and  under 
them  return  again  to  clay,  which  is  washed  down  into  the  lower  lands. 
The  granites,  too,  which  have  been  intruded  into  their  rocks,  where 
exposed  by  denudations,  are  subject  to  similar  decomposition,  and  the 
hydrated  silicate  of  alumina  of  their  felspars  forms  clays  which 
eventually  find  their  level  in  the  valleys. 

If  we  pass  on  to  the  Mesozoic  or  Secondary  period,  we  find  the 
Lias  yielding  clays  for  bricks  and  tiles,  the  Bradford  clay  of  the  lower 
Oolite,  the  Oxford  clay  of  the  middle,  and  the  Kimmeridge  clay  of  the 
Upper  Oolites — the  two  latter  are  found  crossing  the  valley  of  the 
Thames,  in  which  also  are  found  the  Weald  clay  and  Gault  clay  of  the 
Cretaceous  series,  and  the  London  clay  of  the  Eocene ;  and  covering  the 
great  part  of  the  valleys  in  the  north  of  G^reat  Britain  is  the  boulder 
clay.  Clays  and  limestones,  therefore,  are  important  factors  in  the 
structure  of  our  country,  and  must,  from  their  widely  differing  physical 
and  chemical  characters,  be  connected  with  widely  differing  effects  on 
the  lower  air  of  our  atmosphere,  in  which  are  found  resident  those 
invisible  but  potent  influences  which  affect  not  only  the  cellular  structure. 
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of  the  human  body  but  of  all  other  bodies  endowed  with  life  tliat  are 
bathed  in  it,  both  in  its  nascent  and  matured  form. 

In  the  history  of  disease,  clays  are  connected  with  the  most  deadly 
scourges  to  which  the  human  race  has  been  subjected,  such  as  those  that 
have  arisen  in  our  own  times  from  vegetable  decomposition  after  floods — 
as  in  the  instance  of  cholera  from  the  alluvial  clays  forming  the  delta  of 
the  Ganges,  and  in  the  ong  list  of  malarial  fevers  all  over  the  world  which 
have  had  their  origin  in  the  deltas  of  rivers  and  inland  marshes,  charac- 
terised by  alluvial  clays  saturated  with  the  products  of  the  decomposed 
and  decomposing  vegetation  which  had  first  been  flooded,  then  killed,  and 
left  to  rot  in  the  sun.  Limestones  have  no  such  an  appalling  record. 
We  know  of  no  epidemic  sweeping  over  the  world,  either  air-borne  or 
man-borne,  that  could  be  traced  to  a  limestone  nidus ;  on  the  contrary, 
as  I  have  just  said,  they  are  associated  with  the  earliest  dawn  of  life  ; 
and  now  I  will  endeavour  to  show  how  they  are  entitled  to  be  considered 
as  preservers  of  that  life  in  contest  with  one  fatal  class  of  causes  which 
imperil  it. 

The  materials  of  the  crust  of  the  earth  consist  of  between  sixty  and 
seventy  bodies,  which  have  been  termed  elements,  of  which  those  that 
form  the  bases  of  clays  and  limestones,  namely,  aluminium  and 
calcium^  formed  10  and  4  •  5  per  cent,  respectively,  and  when  united  to 
oxygen,  forming  alumina,  amounted  to  19*0,  and  forming  lime,  to  6*3 
per  cent.  I  have  said  that  the  physical  and  chemical  properties  of  clays 
and  limestones  differed  widely  from  each  other,  dwelling,  however,  only 
on  the  former.  I  will  now,  however,  say  a  few  words  on  an  important 
property  possessed  by  limestone,  that  is  not  found  in  any  other  rock — 
the  power  of  neutralising  the  acids  that  are  the  result  of  vegetable 
decomposition. 

We  are  well  acquainted  with  the  fact  that  the  carbonic  acid  in  rain 
water,  by  combining  with  the  insoluble  carbonate  of  Hme,  forms  a 
soluble  bicarbonate  which  is  carried  off  to  the  sea  in  vast  quantities  by 
our  rivers.  We  know,  too,  that  the  solvent  action  of  rain  water  con- 
taining carbonic  acid  has  been  the  cause  in  ages  long  past  of  the 
tunnelling  of  limestone  areas,  by  which  means  underground  rivers  have 
drained  the  land — instances  of  which  are  recorded  by  the  Greek  poets, 
and  by  the  geologists  of  the  present  day  who  have  described  the  fossil- 
bearing  caves  of  our  country  and  of  North  America.  In  one  of  the 
limestone  areas  of  the  Lake  district  may  be  seen,  on  a  gigantic  scale,  the 
i*esult  of  this  solvent  action  of  rain-water,  combined  with  that  of  acids, 
the  outcome  of  vegetable  decomposition.  At  Whitbarrow,  in  the  Lake 
District,  the  tilted  slabs  of  limestone  are  seen  to  be  sculptured  in  the 
most  remarkable  manner.  The  combined  acids  have  eaten  away  the 
rock  so  as  to  form  deep  groovings  all  over  the  surface  of  the  slabs ; 
these  groovings  resembling  the  tortuous  sculpturing  known  to  architect'* 
as  rustic  work.  Lying  at  the  bottom  of  these  snake-like  grooves  are  the 
remains  of  the  fallen  leaves  from  the  adjacent  wood — sodden,  decomposed 
and  decomposing,  supplying  fresh  acids  by  which  the  already  deei> 
etchings  are  rendered  deeper  and  deeper.  Again,  the  joints  of  the 
limestone  slabs  are  eaten  away  in  a  similar  manner,  so  that  they  are  now 
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wide  enough  to  admit  a  man's  leg  in  many  places,  and  these  gaping 
chasms  render  great  caution  necessary  in  walking  over  this  weird 
sculptured  pavement.  It  is  evident  from  what  has  just  been  described 
that  the  limestone  has  neutralised  the  acids  that  have  been  formed  by 
the  vegetable  decomposition,  which  first  took  place  at  the  surface  of  the 
slabs  ;  and  as  the  drainage  of  the  carbonated  rain-water  rendered  more 
acid  by  decomposition  first  marked  out  the  courses  of  the  flowing  acid 
water,  so  in  the  sequel  were  these  courses  preserved  until,  by  ^udoal 
deepening,  they  were  able  to  afford  shelter  to  the  blown  leaves  that  fell 
from  the  trees  around,  until  they  were  piled  up  into  rotten  masses  of 
acid-forming  material. 

The  great  lesson  that  this  interesting  locality  teaches  us  is  that  one 
of  the  chief  functions  of  limestone  is  to  neutralise  the  acid  products  of 
vegetable  decomposition,  and  that  this  function  is  more  or  less  well 
fulfiDed  whenever  it  is  required ;  that  it  matters  not  whether  the  evil  to 
be  counteracted  arises  from  a  mass  of  dead  leaves  lying  sodden  on  its 
surface,  or  from  the  results  of  a  widespread  flood  covering  many  square 
miles. 

I  will  now  give  the  facts  which  have,  in  my  opinion,  a  special 
bearing  on  the  influence  of  clays  and  limestones  on  the  geographical 
distribution  of  cancer  among  females  as  an  illustration  of  the  subject. 

In  1868, 1  constructed  a  map  showing  the  geographical  distribution 
of  cancer  among  females  at  "all  ages"  during  the  ten  years  1851-00. 
In  that  map  certain  areas  are  coloured  in  different  shades  of  blue^ 
the  darkest  blue  representing  the  highest  death-rate  from  this 
cause,  whilst  the  other  areas  are  coloured  in  different  shades  of 
redy  the  darkest  red  indicating  the  lowest  death-rates.  In  the 
Thames  basin  there  will  be  found  &\q  groups  of  districts  which 
follow  the  river  in  its  course,  and  are  either  bounded  or  travelled  by  it. 
The  highest  group  (i)  consists  of  districts  below  Oxford,  more  or  less 
characterised  by  clayey  soils  and  subsoils;  superadded  to  which  ate 
alluvial  clays  and  river  gravels.     This  group  consists  of  the  following 

districts — Wallingford,  Bradfield,  Reading,  Wokingham,  and  Henley 

which  in  this  map  are  coloured  blue  so  as  to  indicate  a  death-rate 
from  cancer  above  the  death-fate  of  England  and  Wales  for  1851-60. 
(2)  The  next  group  consists  of  Cookham,  Windsor,  and  Wycombe,  or 
such  districts  as  are  remarkable  geologically  for  the  outcrop  of  chalk 
that  takes  place  within  them,  this  formation,  which  is  a  carbonate  of 
lime,  prevailing  over  the  greater  part  of  the  area  which  forms  the 
group.  Coincident  with  this  geological  fact  is  the  medical  one,  that 
within  this  area  the  death-rate  from  cancer  was  below  the  annual 
average  of  the  country.  This  group  is  coloured  red,  indicating  that 
it  is  a  /6>w?-mortality  group.  Between  this  group,  which  hereafter  will 
be  known  as  the  Chalk  group  above  London,  and  London  itself,  is  a 
third  (3)  group  consisting  of  Kingston,  Chertsey,  Richmond,  Brentford, 
Staines,  and  Eton — all  more  or  less  lying  upon  the  London  clay.  It  is 
coloured  bluey  and  contains  a  mortality  above  the  average.  (4)  The 
fourth  group  consists  of  the  division  of  London  and  the  districts  of 
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West  Ham  and  Romford ;  this  also  is  a  bluCy  or  high-mortality  group. 
(5)  And  lastly,  below,  is  the  group  comprising  the  districts  of  Orsett 
and  Dartford,  both  of  which,  like  No.  2,  are  remarkable  for  the  outcrop 
of  chalk  which  takes  place  in  them,  the  river  Thames  cutting  it  in  two. 
This  is  known  as  the  Chalk  group  below  London,  and  is  coloured  redy 
indicating  the  low  mortality  within  it.  The  areas  of  all  five  groups 
are  more  or  less  subject  to  seasonal  floods. 

On  looking  at  such  a  map,  and  seeing  these  two  red  groups  stantling 
out  as  notable  exceptions  to  the  other  three  blue  groups,  we  are  at 
once  forced  \jo  ask  the  question :  What  is  the  meaning  of  such  a 
marked  difference  in  the  mortality  ?  or  at  least  to  inquire  more  fully 
into  the  circumstances  which  are  coincident  with  two  such  sudden 
departures  from  the  prevailing  death-rates  along  the  banks  of  the 
Thames.  We  then  take  a  geological  map  of  England  and  Wales,  and 
compare  the  death-rates  from  this  cause  in  other  parts  of  the  country, 
and  having  discovered  that  chalk  is  the  geological  formation  which  is 
coincident  with  this  lowering  of  the  death-rates  in  the  Thames  basin, 
we  trace  this  formation  and  its  allies,  the  Carboniferous,  Oolitic  and 
other  limestones  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land.  Mid 
then  we  find  that,  almost  without  exception,  the  districts  which  are 
similarly  characterised  by  chalk  and  limestone  are  coloured  red,  so  as 
to  indicate  death-rates  from  cancer  among  females  below  the  average. 
We  next  trace  the  different  kinds  of  clays  in  the  same  way,  and  find 
that,  wherever  these  formations  are  found,  and  subject  to  be  flooded 
seasonally  as  the  districts  in  the  Thames  are,  the  districts  which  lie  on 
these  clays  are  coloured  blue,  indicating  high  mortality.  There  must 
be  a  cause  for  all  this,  but  this  I  must  leave  for  future  discussion,  as 
my  present  function  is  simply  to  lay  before  you  the  facts  connected  with 
the  influence  of  clays  and  limestones  on  medical  geography. 

Before  proceeding  to  the  other  groups,  I  will  briefly  summarise  the 
facts  as  I  have  found  them  in  the  fixe  groups  of  districts  along 
the  River  Thames.  I  must  now  tell  you  that  I  have  ceased  to  use  the 
statistics  of  cancer  among  females  at  "  all  ages,"  for  the  reason  that 
the  table  above  affords ;  by  doing  so  I  eliminate  two  thirds  of  the  female 
population  which  have  not  arrived  at  the  age  at  which  this  class  of 
diseases  begins  to  show  itself  fatal.  Necessarily  in  doing  so  the  labour 
of  the  investigation  is  increased,  but  that  matters  not  so  long  as  the 
results  are  proportionately  more  reliable. 

By  that  table  we  have  seen  that  the  mortality  leaps  from  1  "52  at 
the  age-period  between  twenty-five  and  thirty-five  years,  to  6 '34 
between  thirty-five  and  forty -five  years,  and  that  it  goes  on  increasing 
as  age  advances.  Now,  measured  by  the  death-rates  among  females  at 
and  above  thirty-five  years  of  age,  let  us  see  whether  another  decennial 
period,  added  to  the  one  represented  on  the  map  for  1851-1860,  will 
bear  out  what  seemed  to  be  foreshadowed  in  it. 

For  the  twenty  years  1851-1870,  the  annual  death-rate  from  cancer 
among  women  at  and  above  thirty-five  years  amounted  to  14 '40  to 
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every  10,000  females  living.     We  will  just  compare  the  death-rate  notes 
of  the  two  decennial  periods  separately. 
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For  the  two  decennial  periods,  1851-1870,  the  death-rates  are  as 
follows : — 


1851-1870. 
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so  that  the  death-rates  on  the  chalk  amounted  to  22*9  per  cent,  less 
than  those  on  the  clays  during  the  twenty  years  1851-1870. 

The  chalk  country  of  Hampshire  will  now  engage  us  for  a  short 
time. 

In  the  map  of  deaths  from  cancer  among  females  at  "  all  ages " 
during  1851-1860,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  group  of  districts  drained 
by  the  rivers  Test  and  Itchin  is  coloured  red,  so  as  to  indicate  a 
low  mortality  from  cancer.  The  districts  comprised  within  this  group 
are  Romsey,  Stockbridge,  Winchester,  Alresford,  Whitchurch,  Andover, 
and  Kingsclere,  having  a  total  mean  population  of  women  above 
36  years  of  age  of  13,551  during  1851-60,  and  of  14,327  during  1861-70. 
In  the  former  decennial  period  the  annual  death-rate  among  women 
amounted  to  10*06,  and  in  the  latter  to  12*49  to  every  10,000  women 
living.  Thus  we  have  the  following  death-rates  in  a  group  of  districts 
lying  mostly  upon  chalk  in  Hampshire  : — 


1851-60. 

1861-70.      . 

Hampshire  group 

England  and  Wales           ... 

10*06 
12-98 

12-49 
15-63 

Difference 

2-92 

314 

t    p.  2596. 
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Compared  with  the  clay  districts  in  the  Thames  Valley  we  get  tbe 
following  results : — 


1851-70. 


Thames  c/ay  groups            - 

Hampshire  chalk  groups            •             -             « 

18-21 
11-27 

6-94 

Thames  chalk  groups  with  clay  surroundiugs  and  floods    - 

Hampshire    chalk    groups,   chalk    surroundings    and    no 

floods                -                -               -                -                 - 

• 

14-02 
11-27 

pi£fei%nce           *-            - 

2-75 

■  '  ■   '^       t 

If  we  now  take  the  English  Lake  district,  wc  see  that  in  the 
map  already  referred  to  the  districts  in  1851-60,  which  are  chiefly 
characterised  by  the  mountain  limestone,  had  a  very  low  mortality 
(coloured  dark  red)  ;  and  that,  on  the  other  hand,  the  districts  lying  in  the 
Valley  of  the  Eden— where  boulder  and  other  clays  prevail,  where  floods 
take  place,  and  especially  at  the  mouth  of  the  Eden,  Carlisle,  where 
lias  and  other  clays  are  found — the  mortality  of  the  area  was  repre- 
sente<i  by  blue  so  as  to  indicate  a  death-rate  above  the  average  at 
"  all  ages/'  That  the  death-rate,  too,"  in  the  Valleyof  the  Derwent  was 
higher  than  over  the  limestone  districts.  Such  was  the  state  of  things 
at  "  all  ages  "  in  1851-60.  If  we  now  look  at  a  map  which  represents 
the  geographical  distribution  of  cancer  among  females  in  the  English 
Lake  district  for  1851-70,  it  will  be  seen  that  wherever  the  mountain 
limestone  and  other  palseozoic  rocks  are  the  characteristic  formatioos, 
,  there  the  death- rat«s  are  the  lowest.  As  this  subject  will  be  fully 
discussed  in  the  forthcoming  second  edition  of  my  work  which  was 
publishe(},  in  1875,  I  will  briefly  give  the  following  facts  in  such  a  form 
as  to  render  them  comparable  with  those  already  given  : — 

Tilt  Cumberland,  Westmorland,  and  Lake  Districts. 


Mountain  Limestone  Districts 
Clayey  and  Flooded  Districts 


-  9-27 

-  15-71 


Difference 


6-44 


Before  learing  these  numerical  data  it  will  be  well  to  place  the 
main  facts  together,  which  the  three  groups  afford  us. 


1851-1870. 

Clay  and  Flooded. 

Chalk. 

1.  LondoQ  Basin            -            -            - 

2.  Hi^mpsbire             -             - 

3.  The  LakeDietrict 

Mean            -           • 
v: 

Groups. 
18-21 

15-71 

16-96 

Groups. 

14-02 

11-37 

»-37 

11-55 
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These  figures  give  us  some  idea  of  what  has  taken  place  all  over 
the  country,  and  are  of  a  sufficiently  decisive  character  to  demand  their 
being  well  weighed  whilst  studying  the  natural  history  of  such  a  disease 
as  cancer. 

The  difference  in  the  death-rates  among  dry  and  flooded  districts 
is  too  evident  to  be  passed  by  unheeded.  The  difference  of  over  30  per 
cent,  is  too  striking  not  to  demand  investigation. 

I  believe  that  such  maps  as  I  have  had  ^he  honour  of  submitting 
to  this  Congress  tend  to  draw  the  attention  not  only  of  the  student 
of  demography  and  medical  geography,  but  of  the  medical  practitioner 
to  the  very  localities  where  the  causes  of  prevalence  or  infrequency  of 
certain  diseases  are  to  be  found.  Such  maps,  too,  in  the  practice 
of  preventive  medicine  are  indispensable,  when  the  medical  practitioner 
is  asked  the  all-important  question  by  patients  predisposed  to  certain 
diseases  where  they,  their  children,  or  those  in  whose  welfare  they  are 
interested,  similarly  predisposed,  should  live,  so  as  to  give  the  dreaded 
malady  the  last  chance  of  developing  into  a  fatal  form. 


>  ^4^  < 


The  Influence  of  Geology  upon  Health,  and  upon  the 
Distribution  of  Disease. 

BY 

W.  ToPLEY,  F.R.S.,  Assoc.  Inst.  C.E.,  Geological  Survey  of  England-. 


The  author  illustrated  his  remarks  by  reference  to  the  maps  of  the 
Geological  Survey,  on  which  the  superficial  deposits  are  now  shown  in 
detail.  The  south-east  and  the  north-east  of  England  were  the  areas 
mainly  discussed. 

The  physical  features  of  a  country  are  controlled  mainly  by  the 
geological  structure.  These,  with  the  nature  and  range  of  the  surface 
soils,  have  been  the  main  causes  in  determining  the  distribution  of  the 
population,  strata  which  are  light,  porous,  and  fertile  being,  those  first 
settled.  Here  arable  soil  occurred,  and  water  could  be  obtained. 
Incidentally  reference  was  made  to  the  same  causes  in  determining 
the  parish  boundaries.  The  influence  of  geology  in  controlling  the 
water  supply  of  a  district  was  referred  to. 

The  author  then  described  the  distribution  of  certain  diseases  in  the 
south-east  of  England.  Dr.  G.  Buchanan  has  shown  that,  as  a  rule, 
wetness  of  soil  is  the  main  controlling  factor  in  the  distribution  of 
phthisis.  Dr.  Kelly  has  shown,  for  "West  Sussex,  that  certain  local 
anomalies  in  this  generalization,  recognised  by  Dr.  Buchanan,  are 
largely  removed  if  to  wetness  of  soil  we  add  bleakness  of  situatioi^. 
Wetness  of  soil  seems  also  to  cause  diphtheria,  which  is  especially 
prevalent  over  the  wet  clay-soil  of  Sussex. 

Some  remarks  were  made  upon  the  distribution  of  goitre,  as  to  thp 
geological  relations  of  which  very  contradictory  opinions  have  beep 
expressed. 

>  ^•^  < 
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Eericht  uber  eine  Lepra-Enquete  in  Egypten. 

VON 

Franz  Engel  Bey, 
Practischer  Arzt,  Chef  der  Sanitiits-Statistik,  Cairo. 

Die  Aufmerksamkeit  der  earopaischen  Aerzte  hat  sich  in  den 
letzten  Jahrzehnten  mehr  und  mehr  der  Lepra  zugewendet,  die  man 
sich  bis  dahin  als  eine  erloschene  Krankheit  zu  betrachten  sich  gewOhnt 
hatte.  Die  erste  und  bedeutendste  Anregung  hierzu  ging  wohl  von 
Norwegen  aus,  wo  vor  nunmehr  circa  40  Jahren  Daniellsen  und  Bock 
ihre  Erfahrungen  liber  die  Lepra  daselbst  bekannt  gaben.  Im  Jahre 
1856  zahlte  man  in  Norwegen  2,871  LeprOse,  und  in  der  Zeit  von  1848 
bis  1861  wurden  zu  dem  einen  schon  langer  bestehenden  Lepra-Hospital 
noch  4  andere  gegriindet. 

Im  Jahre  1870  wurde  durch  v.  Bergmann  auf  die  in  Li  viand 
existirenden  Falle  von  Lepra  hingewiesen,  und  in  Bussland  wurden 
dann  allmahlig  bis  in  die  neueste  2^it  durch  Wahl  besonders  in  den 
Ostseeprovinzen  und  durch  Miinch  in  Siidnissland  zahkeiche  Falle  ans 
Licht  gezogen.  Aus  Indien,  von  wo  schon  friiher  besonders  Carter 
uber  Lepra  berichtet  hatte,  wurden  bei  der  Volkszahlung  1872  circ« 
100,000  Fiille  nachgewiesen ;  man  erinnerte  mehr  und  mehr  daran, 
dass  es  in  i  Italien  nur  einzelne  mehr  in  Sicilien,  in  Spanien  und 
Griechenland,  besonders  auf  den  Inseln,  eine  ziemlich  bedeutende  Menge 
LeprOser  giebt;  auf  Creta  wurde  ihre  Zahl  z.B.  auf  900  geschatzt. 
Inzwischen  hatte  die  Lepraforschung,  nachdem  Virchow  friiher  die 
"  Leprazellen "  beschrieben  hatte,  einen  neuen  Aufschwung  durch  die 
Entdeckung  des  Leprabacillus  durch  Hauser  und  Neisser  1874-79 
erhalten.  Durch  den  immer  machtiger  werdenden  Weltverkehr  und 
die  lebhaften  Colonisationsbestrebungen  wurde  die  Existenz  der  Lepra 
in  den  meisten  liberseeischen  Staaten  nach  gewiesen  und  in 
Europa  durch  einzelne  im  Auslande  inficirte  Falle  sozusagen  ad 
oculos  demonstrirt.  Ganz  besonders  aber  wurde  die  Aufmerksamkeit 
auch  der  Laienwelt  durch  die  Nachrichten  aus  den  Hawaiinseln  geweckt, 
vo  die  ELrankheit  in  anscheinend  kiirzester  2^it  eine  erschreckende 
Verbreitimg  gefunden  hatte,  und  die  Kunde  von  dem  Tod  des  Pater 
Damian, — der  nach  langjahrigem  Aufenthalt  daselbst  auf  der  Lepra- 
Niederlassung  Molokai,  nach  circa  5jahriger  Erkrankung,  1889  starb, — 
machte  die  Runde  durch  die  ganze  civilisirte  Welt.  Aber  trotz  alledem 
glaubt  der  jeder-Europaer,  dass  die  Lepra  weit  ab  von  ihm  und  er 
**weit  ab  vom  Schuss"  sei,  und  noch  1886  schrieb  Leloir  in  einem 
grossen  Werk  iiber  die  Lepra,  dass  selbst  das  grosse  Srztliche  Publicum 
dieselbe  noch  wie  eine  prahistoriche  Krankheit  ansahe.  Nim  aher 
beweisen  die  Falle,  von  Europaern,  die  in  liberseeischen  Landem  inficirt 
wurden,  welche  gar  nicht  so  sehr  selten  sind,  dass  Europaer  keineswegs 
eo  ipso  gegen  Lepra  gefeit  sind,  und  da  die  Beziehungen  Europas  zu 
den  iibrigen  auch  femsten  Weltheilen  immer  intimer  werden,  so  scheint 
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die  Moglichkeit  nicht  ausgescblossen,  dass  die  Krankheit  gelegentlich 
mal  in  starkerem  Grade  nacb  Europa  eingeschleppt  wiirde  und  sich 
dort  verbreite.  Es  scbeint  desbalb  nur  eine  Pfliebt  der  civilisirten  Welt 
gegen  sicb  selbst,  den  Spuren  der  Krankbeit  nacbzugeben  und  Mittel 
und  Wege  zu  sucben,  sie  einzudammen  und  womoglicb  auszurotten. 
Wenn  nun  aucb  die  Erscbeinungsformen  dieser  Krankbeit  beute 
Borgfaltig  studirt  sind  und  wertbvolle  Studien  iiber  den  Bacillus  von 
vielen  Seiten  vorliegen,  wobei  icb  nur  ausser  den  f riiber  genannten  nocb  an 
Hillis,  Kaurin,  KObner,  Unna,  und  Dr.  Arning  erinnern  mocbte— der 
wie  jetzt  Dr.  Lutz,  lange  Zeit  in  Honolulu  diesem  Studium  speciell  oblag, 
BO  sind  doeb  nocb  viele  Puncte  im  Betreff  der  Aetiologie  und  Ver- 
breitung  der  Lepra  unaufgeklart,  und  man  kann  nur  auf  das  Lebbafteste 
wiinscben,  dass  die  von  dem  Engbscben  Comity  zur  Erforscbung  der 
Lepra  nacb  Indien  entsandte  Commission  in  diesen  Fragen  zu  defini- 
tiven  Resultaten  kommen  moge.  Daneben  bat  aber  wobl  jedes  Land 
die  Pfliebt,  der  Lepra  bei  sicb  nacbzuforscben  und  jeder,  den  Gelegenbeit 
Oder  Stellung  dazu  beruft,  soil  sein  Scberflein  zu  ibrer  Kenntniss 
beitragen.  In  diesem  Sinne  mocbte  icb  in  Folgendem  uber  das 
Ergebniss  einer  Enquete  bericbten,  welcbe  die  Sanitats-Direction  auf 
meine  Veranlassung  im  vorigen  Jabr  in  Egypten  veranstaltete. 

Es  war  eine  scbon  dem  Altertbum  woblbekannte  Tbatsacbe,  dass 
die  Lepra  in  Egypten  beimiscb  sei.  In  der  Tbat  reicbt  die  Kenntniss 
derselben  bis  in  die  Uranfange  der  Gescbicbte  Egyptens  zuriick. 
Wenigstens  f  iibrt  Brugscb  in  seiner  "  Histoire  de  I'Egypte  "  an,  dass 
nacb  einem  Berliner  Papyrus  scbon  unter  dem  6.  Pbarao  Heilmetboden 
fur  die  Lepra  aufgezeicbnet  wurden.  Da  dies  interessante  Factum 
bisber  nicbt  ricbtig  gewiirdigt  und  wiedergegeben  ist,  so  sei  es  mir 
vergonnt,  die  betrefPende  Stelle  bier  anzufiibren.  Es  beisst  in  dem 
angefiibrten  Manuscript  nacb  Brugscb  : — 

<*  Dies  ist  der  Anfang  der  Summe  aller  Heilmetboden  bftsartiger 
Lepra.  Es  wurde  in  einer  Handscbrift  sebr  alten  Ursprungs  in  einem 
Handscbriften-Blasten  imter  den  Fiissen  des  gttttlicben  Anubis  in  der 
Stadt  Soktem  entdeckt,  aus  der  Zeit,  in  welcber  der  gestorbene  Sapti 
Kdnig  war." 

Dieser  KOnig  Sapti  war  aber  nacb  der  Tafel  von  Abydus 
der  4te  Nacbfolger  Menas — des  ersten  liberbaupt  bekanntcn  Konigs 
von  Egypten,  und  leble  nacb  Brugscb  um  das  Jabr  1^260  vor 
Christus,  Die  Spuren  der  Lepra  in  Egypten  f  iibren  somit  bis  auf  die 
ullerersten  Anfange  gescbicbtlicber  Aufzeicbnungen  und  den  Beginn  der 
Civilisation  des  Menscbengescblecbtes  zuriick,  als  es  kaum  aus  dem 
Dunkel  prabistoriscber  Epocben  beraustritt ! 

Es  ist  bier  nicbt  der  Ort,  weiter  auf  die  G^escbicbte  der  Lepra  in 
Egypten  einzugeben.  Icb  m5cbte  nur  erwabnen,  dass  die  oft  citirten 
Stellen  aus  den  Biicbem  Moses  u.  a.  des  Alten  Testaments,  die  vom 
Aussatz  bandeln,  zu  wenig  pracis  sind  und  mebrere  verscbiedene 
Krankbeiten  begreifen  mOgen,  so  dass  sie  nur  mit  Vorsicbt  f iir  die 
Lepra  zu  verwenden  sind.  Ja  Professor  Miincb,  der  sich  eingebend 
mit  dieser  Frage  bescbaftigte,  ist  liberzeugt,  wie  er  anderweitig 
auseinandersetzt  und    mir    mitzutbeilen  die    Giite  batte,   dass   unter 
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dem  betreffenden  Wort  Saraat  der  Bibel  Lepra  liberhanpt  nicht  zu 
verstehen  sei. 

Im  classischen  Alterthum  verbreitete  sich  wie  bekannt  die  Lepra 
vom  Orient  nach  Griechenland,  und  dann  nach  Italien,  von  wo  sie  sich 
anscheinend,  wenn  auch  sehr  allmahlich,  schon  iiber  das  mittlere 
Europa  ausdehnte ;  wenigstens  existirten,  wie  Virchow  naebwies,  schon 
im  7.  Jahrhundert  Leproserien  in  der  Schweiz,  Metz,  Verdun,  Maestricht, 
etc.  Die  Verbreitung  nahm  aber  erst  spater,  als  durch  die  Kreuzzuge 
ein  intimerer  und  regerer  Verkehr  des  Abendlandes  mit  dem  Oriente  zn 
Stande  kam,  erschreckende  Dimensionen  an,  welche  dann  zu  den  z.  Th. 
grausamen  Maasregeln  zur  Unterdriickung  der  Seuche  und  zur 
Bildung  von  circa  19,000  Leproserien  in  der  christlichen  Welt 
fiihrten. 

Wenn  nun  auch  in  Indien  (und  vielleicht  auch  in  China  ?)  andere 
Ursprungsheerde  der  Lepra  existirten  (in  Persien  wurden  schon  im 
6.  Jahrhundert  v.  Christ.  Absperrungsmassregehi  gegen  sie  eriassen), — 
so  steht  wohl  fest,  dass  Egypten  fiir  die  Durchseuchung  Europas  als  die 
Wiege  diesser  Krankheit  zu  bctrachten  ist.  Wahrend  aber  das  Abend- 
land  sich  nach  Jahrhunderten  unsaglichen  Leidens  und  Kampfes  von 
dieser  entsetzlichen  Plage  befreite,  blieb  sie  an  den  Grenzen  Europas, 
speciell  im  ISTorden,  Siiden  und  Siidosten  stationar— und,  wie  wir  sehen 
werden,  ist  sie  in  ihrem  urspriinglichen  Heerde,  Egypten,  wo  sie  zwar 
vielleicht  nie  in  verheerender  Weise  um  sich  griff, — ^bis  heute  keineswegs 
erioschen.  Wenn  nun  auch  eine  grosse  Zahl  von  Aufzeichnungen  und 
Mittheilungen  iiber  die  Lepra  in  Egypten  aus  alteren  und  neueren 
Zeiten  vorliegt,  so  ist  doch,  so  viel  mir  bekannt,  von  Seiten  der 
Begierungen  friiher  nichts  gegen  diese  Krankheit  geschehen  und 
selbst  unter  Mehemet  Ali  dem  Qrossen,  dem  die  hygienische  Verbea- 
senmg  des  Landes  so  sehr  am  Herzen  lag  und  der  fiir  dieselbe  so  viel, 
that,  fand  keine  Zeit,  sich  mit  dieser  Krankheit  zu  befassen.  Er 
hatte  gegen  bOsartigere  Feinde,  vor  Allem  die  Pest  und  die  Pocken, 
zu  kampfen,  zu  denen  dann  auch  noch  die  Cholera  kam,  welche  die 
BevOlkerung  decimirten. 

So  viel  ich  seh^,  hat  zum  ersten  Mai  im  Jahre  1882  der  damalige 
Conseil  de  Sant6 — nach  einer  Aufforderung  des  Ministers  des  Innern — 
eine  Zahlung  der  LeprOsen  in  Egypten  veranstaltet,  die  jedoch  nach 
Angabe  des  Prasidenten  selbst,  laut  den  proc^s-verbaux  des  Conseils, 
nur  als  eine  Schatzung  bezeichnet  wurde. 

Es  wurden  damals  von  Ober-  und  Unter-Egj'pten,  f  nahere  DetailB 
sind  nicht  vorhanden)  im  Ganzen  1,018  und  zwar  je  556  und  462  Falle 
gemeldet,  von  denen  876  Manner,  d.  i.  circa  86  7o»  ^^^  ^^ — gleich 
circa  14  ^q — Frauen  waren.  Eine  zweite  summarische  Berechnung 
ergab  im  Jahre  1889,  als  die  vorliegende  Enqu^te  schon  in  Vorbereitung 
war,  1,425  Falle,  also  schon  betrachtlich  mehr,  trotzdem  von  einzelnen 
Pro\inzen  nur  sehr  liickenhafte  Xachrichten  eingegangen  waren,  z.  B. 
von  der  Provinz  Garbich  nur  aus  einem  District. 

Wie  es  mir  nun  aber  seit  der  Griindung  des  Sanitatsstatistischen 
Amtes  unter  Dr.  Greene  Pacha  neben  der  Ordnung  der  Registrirung  der 
Geburts-  und  Todesfalle,  zunachst  in  den  Stadten,  als  eine  Hauptaufgsbe 
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erschien,  uns  soviel  wie  mCglich  genau  iiber  das  Auftreten  und  Vor- 
handen  sein  von  Infectionskrankheiten  in  Egypten  zu  informiren, 
schien  es  alsbald  im  vitalsten  Interesse  des  Landes,  sowohl  gegen 
seine  eigenen  Bewohner,'  wie  in  Anbetracht  des  sich  jfthrlich 
steigenden  Stromes  von  Fremden,  welche  Egypten  im  Winter  seines 
sonnigen  Klimas  halber  anfsuchen,  geboten,  eine  genauere  Untersuehung 
liber  das  Vorkommen  der  Lepra  in  Egypten  und  wo  mOglich  aueh  tiber 
den  Character  der  Krahkbeit  anzustellen,  ^peciell  im  Hinblick  aiif  die 
neuerer  Zeit  immer  mehr  in  den  Vordergrand  tretende  Betonung  ibrer 
Oontagiosit&t. 

Die  Enqu^te  wurde  nun  nacb  meinen  Entwiirfen  in  der  Weise 
vorgenommen,  dass  alien  dem  Gesundheitsamt  untcrstellten  Stadt-  und 
Landes-Districtarzten  Ende  1889  Fragebogen  zugestellt  warden,  die  sie 
bei  ibren  Nacbforsebungen,  fiir  welche  die  gesundheitlicb  rubigstc 
2^it,  die  ersten  3-Monate  des  folgenden  Jabres  (1890)  bestimmt  wurden, 
zu  benutzen,  resp.  auzsufiillen  batten. 

Die  Uebersetzung  des  eingegangenen  grossen  Materials,  fiir  welcbe 
extra  ein  eingeborener  Arzt  und  ein  Schreiber  engagirt  werden  mussten^ 
nahm  sebr  betracbtliche  Zeit  in  Ansprtich ;  es  wurden  namlicli,  um  es 
gleicb  bier  vorweg  zu  sagen,  im  Ganzen  2,204  Falle  gemeldet ; — die 
Lichtung  und  Durcharbeitung  desselben,  die  icb  dann  allein  besorgte, 
zog  sich  weiterbin  iiber  so  viele  Monate  bin,  dass  icb  erst  gerade  jetzt 
dieselben  soweit  abscbliessen  konnte,  dass  ich  ein  vorlaufiges — ^Resume 
dariiber  zu  geben  in  der  Lage  bin. 

Um  mSglicbste  Sicherbeit  zu  gewahren  und  eine  Controlle  der 
notirten  Fftlle  zu  gestatten,  musste  in  die  betreffenden  Fragebogen 
jeder  Kranke  mit  Datum,  Ort,  Name,  Gescblecbt  und  Beschaftigung 
eingetragen  werden.  Da  es  fraglicb  erscheinen  konnte,  ob  die  Krankbeit 
immer  richtig  erkannt  war,  und  es  aucb  ausserdem,  wie  angegeben, 
sebr  wiinschenswertb  scbien,  uns  iiber  die  Natur  der  Krankbeit  zu 
orientiren,  mussten  ausser  den  Personalien  nocb  Notizen  iiber  den 
Status  der  Krankbeit — die  Dauer  ufld  Anfangssymptome — sodann  iiber 
etwaige  Ansteckung  oder  Vererbung  oder  anderweitige  angegebene 
atiologiscbe  Momente,  scbliesslich  allgemeine  Bemerkungen  iiber  etwaige 
friihere  Bebandlung  etc.  gemacbt  werden. 

Was  nun  die  Ricbtigkeit  der  Diagnose,  die  zunachst  als  das 
Wichtigste  erscheint,  anlangt,  so  muss  ich  constatiren,  dass  ich  nacb 
Durcbsicbt  der  angegebenen  Symptome  im  Allgemeinen  den  Ein- 
druck  gewonnen  babe,  dass  die  Krankbeit  in  den  gemeldeten  Fallen 
— mit  verschwindend  kleinen  Ausnabmen  vielleicht — richtig  erkannt  ist. 
Bei  den  ausserordentlicb  characteristiscben  Symptomen  alterer  Falle 
scbeint  es  ja  aucb  an  sich  schwer  mOgli^h,  sich  zu  irren.  Irrthumer 
sind  immerhin  aber  mOglicb,  denn  zweifelsobne  kann  die  Diagnose  in 
einzelneu  Fallen  Scbwierigkeiten  bieten,  wie  aucb  Leloir  bervorhebt, 
besonders  wo  es  sicb  etwa  nacb  Ansicht  des  betreffenden  Arztes  um 
Anfangsstadieu  der  Krankbeit  bandelt,  und  hier  sind  mir  in  der  That 
bereits  2  FSlle  diagnostiscber  Irrtbiimer  und  zwar  in  Bosette  aufge- 
stossen.  Diese  Falle  mit  kiirzerer  Krankbeitsdauer  sind  aber  in  nur 
verschwindend  gerioger  Zahl  vertreten,  wie  wir  sp&ter  sehen  werden. 
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Andrerseits  ist  mir  dagegen  eine  Keihe  von  alteren  Fallen  bekannt,  die 
nicht  registrirt  worden  sind,  so  dass  die  Gesaramtzahl,  wenn  wir  die 
Falle  mit  kurzerer  Dauer  bis  vielleicht  zu  3  Jahren  selbst  ausschliessen 
wollten,  mit  Wahrscheinlichkeit  dennoch  nicht  niedriger,  sondern 
viclmehr  h5her  angenomraen  werden  diirfte.  Es  sind  inzwischen  durch 
neuere  Erhebungen  in  einzelnen  Districten  auch  in  der  That  noch  neue 
Falle  bekannt  ge worden. 

Es  scheint  sicb  dies  auch  aus  der  Betrachtung  der  Betheiligong 
der  Geschlechter  zu  ergeben.  Es  wurden  namlich  von  den  2,204 
gemeldeten  Fallen  1,773  mannliche  d.  h.  circa  80  7o>  "^^  ^^^  '^^'^ 
weibliche  Kranke,  d.  h.  circa  20  7o>  notirt.  Wenn  nun  auch  im 
AUgemeinen  angenommeu  wird,  dass  das  mannliche  Geschlecht  starker 
von  der  Lepra  befallen  wird,  so  ist  das  hier  angegebene  Verhaltniss 
doch  ein  sehr  auffalliges.  Auf  den  Hawaiinseln  waren  von  3,076  in 
20  Jahren  (von  1866-86)  nach  Molokai  gesendeten.  LeprOsen  1,972 
Manner  und  1,104  Frauen,  also  circa  2/3  Manner  und  1/3  Frauen. 
Pie  so  geringe  in  Egj-pten  notirte  relative  Betheiligung  des  weiblichen 
Geschlechtes  ist  aber  doch  wohl  nur  seheinbar,  und  wird  seinen  Grund 
in  der  eigenthumlich  zuriickgezogenen  Stellung  der  Frau  im  Orient 
haben,  die  auch  sonst  so  vielfach  auffallt ;  was  uns  veranlasst  zu  glauben, 
dass  sich  ein  nicht  unbetrachtlicher  Theil  der  Untersuchung  entzogen 
haben  mochte. 

Der  Befund  Professor  Miinch's  aus  Siid-Russland  ist  in  dieser 
Beziehung  sehr  lehrreich.  Er  fand  im  AUgemeinen  unter  413  FaUen 
229  mannliche  und  174  weibliche — rechnete  er  aber  die  Muhammedaner, 
die  Sarten  etc.  da  von  ab,  namlich  119  mannliche,  circa  2/3,  und  68 
weibliche,  circa  1/3,  — bei  denen  er  angiebt,  dass  sich  die  Frauen  oft 
nicht  zur  Untersuchung  stellen  wollten,  so  ergab  sich  fiir  die  rein 
russischen  Ansiedler  110  mannliche  und  116  weibliche  Kranke — also 
ein  Ueberwiegen  des  weiblichen  Geschlechtes, 

Wenn  wir  uns  erinnern,  dass  bei  der  Schatzung  von  1882  die 
Frauen  in  noch  kleinerem  Procentsatz  vertreten  waren,  so  diirfen  wir, 
denke  ich,  schliessen,  dass  bei  dieser  sorgfaltiger  durchgefiihrten 
Erhebung  die  leprosen  Frauen  zwar  etwas  mehr  zur  Untersuchung 
heran  gezogen,  aber  doch  wohl  schwerlich  alle  aufgefunden  wurden. 

Auch  die  aus  den  Berichten  sich  ergebendc  Vertheilung  der  Lepra* 
liber  die  Provinzen  und  Districte  und  Stadte  Egyptens  ergibt,  dass  die 
gefundene  Zahl  eher  zu  niedrig  sein  wird.  Zunachst  ist  schon  die 
ganze  "  Province  de  la  Fronti^re "  ausgeschlossen,  mit  Assuan  und 
Wady  Haifa  etc.,  welche  unter  dem  Kriegs-Ministerium  steht  und 
von  welcher  uns  keine  Falle  gemeldet  sind ;  sodann  sind  aus  den  Stadten, 
speciell  E^airo  und  Alexandrien,  eine  ganz  geringe  Zahl  (je  4)  angezeigt 
und  ebenso  wenig  aus  den  Provinzen  Guizeh  Beni-Souef,  Fajoum, 
Minieh.  Zu  ausgedehnteren  Nachforschungen  hatte  ich  nun  bisher 
keine  Zeit,  allein  z.  Th.  aus  der  eignen  Praxis,  z.  Th.  aus  gelegentlichen 
Nachfragen  sind  mir  sowohl  aus  Alexandrien,  wie  Kairo,  wie  auch  aus 
einem  Dorf  in  Guizeh,  eine  Reihe  von  Fallen  bekannt,  die  nicht  in  die 
Listen  mit  aufgenommen  waren. 

*  Stehe  die  beifolgende  Liste,  page  214  el  $eq. 
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Die  ErhebuDgen  sind  natiirlich,  so  lange  kein  Gesetz  iiber  die 
Anzeigepflicht  infectienser  Krankheiten  existirt,  liberhaupt  sehr  schwierig 
und  in  den  grossen  Stadten  gar  nicht  durchzufiihren,  wabrend  man  auf 
dem  Lande  von  dem  guten  Willen  der  Dorfschulzen  und  den  Kranken 
selbst  abbangig  ist.  Wenn  wir  nun  aber  aucb  annebmen,  dass  dieser  in 
den  verscbiedenen  Provinzen  weebselt,  sowie  aucb  vielleicbt,  dass  die 
Districtsarzte  nicbt  alle  mit  derselben  Gescbicklicbkeit  und  Eifer  diese 
Erbebungen  anstellten,  so  ergibt  sicb  docb  aus  der  Zusammenstellung 
der  eingegangenen  Beriebte  eine  so  aufEallend  ungleiebe  Vertbeilung 
der  Leprakranken,   dass  sie  sicb  aus  diesen  Griinden   nicbt  erklaren 


Wabrend  Unter-  und  Ober-Egypten  z.  Tb.  recbt  zabbeicbe 
Falle  aufweisen,  scbeint  Mittel-Egypten  auffallend  wenig  ergriffen. 
In  Unter-Egypten  treten  die  Provinzen  Dakalieb  und  Garbieb  und  in 
ibnen  speciell  einzelne  Districte,  dann  Menoufieb  und  Cbarkieb  durcb 
grosse  Zablen  bervor,  wabrend  andrerseits  die  Behera  sebr  scbwach 
ergriffen  iat.  Urn  eine  annabemde  Idee  von  der  relativen  Vertbeilung 
auf  die  Einwobnerzabl  zu  gewinnen,  babe  icb  die  gemeldeten  Falle 
auf  die  durcb  den  Census  von  1882  angegebene  Einwobnerzabl  nacb 
Districten  berecbnet.  Fiir  die  Provinz  Garbieb  war  dies  insofem 
scbwierig,  als  seit  dem  Census  in  der  Eintbeilung  der  Districte 
eingreifende  Veranderungen  stattgefunden  baben.  Es  ist  desbalb  nicbt 
ausgescblossen,  dass  trotz  der  darauf  verwendeten  Sorgfalt  sicb  Febler 
in  meiner  Berechnung  auf  den  obnebin  nicbt  mebr  maassgebenden 
Census  von  damals  eingescblicben  baben.  Es  konnen  diese  Berecb- 
nungen  desbalb  durcbaus  nur  als  approximative  Wertbe  gelten. 

Die  bauptsacblicb  attaquirten  Districte  des  Deltas  sind  nacb  dieser 
Aufstellung  Dekimiss  und  Farascour  in  der  Dakalieb  mit  je  1  •  60  °/q^  imd 
1  '34  ®/co>  sodann  Cboubrab  in  der  Kalioubieb  mit  0'80  7oo>  Ibrabimieb 
in  der  Cbarkieb  mit  6 '76  °/oo»  Mansourab  mit  0.61  °/oo  ^^  ^'^^  Dakalieb, 
Meball  et  Menouf,  Santa,  Mandoura,  Bassioun  in  der  Garbieb  mit  je 
0-75  7^,  0-66  7oo»  ^'^^Voo  und  0-54  7^.  Die  iibrigen  Districte 
Unter-Egyptens  ergeben  unter  0'67oo'  ^'^  diese  Vertbeilung,  soweit 
icb  sie  feststellen  konnte,  zu  veranscbaulicben,  babe  icb  sie  in  einer 
Karte  Unter-Egyptens  in  meinem  Bureau  grapbiscb  eintragen  lassen ; 
von  Ober-Egypten  war  es  mir  bisber  leider  nicbt  moglicb  eine  Dis- 
trictskarte  zu  erbalten,  da  eine  solcbe  bisber  nicbt  fertig  gestellt  ist. 

Ein  Blick  nun  auf  die  Karte*  lebrt,  dass,  mit  einigen  Ausnabmen, 
die  am  scbwersten  beimgesucbten  Districte  im  ISTordosten  am  See 
Menzaleb  und  Mittel-Meer  liegen,  dass  die  mittlerem  Landestbeile  ziem- 
licb  gleicbmassig  in  mittlerer  Starke  ergriffen  erscbeinen,  wabrend  die 
im  Nordwesten  liegende  Provinz  Bebera  am  wenigsten  betbeiligt  ist. 
Von  den  Qouvemoraten  Kairo,  Alexandrien  etc.  weisen  nur  Damiette 
tind  Bosette  betracbtlicbe  Zablen  auf.  Die  Provinzen  Mittel-Egytens 
Guizeb,  Beni-Souef,  Fayoum  und  Minieb  zeicbnen  sicb  dann  bis  auf  den 
District  Minieb  durcb  verscbwindend  kleine  Zablen  aus,  wabrend  diese 
fiir  Assiout,  Keneb,  Guergueb  wieder  betracbtlicb  steigen — und  in 
den  Districten  Manfalout,  Mellawi,.  Abou  Tig  der  Provinz  Amout  je 

I'l  7oo>  1  '0  7oo  ^P^  0-85  7oo  ergeben. 

*  Diselbe  wnide  fiir  diesen  Bericht  nieht  abgedrucht. 
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Es  wird  von  besonderem  Interesse  sein,  die  Bichtigkeit  dieser  so 
yerschiedeDea  Vertheilung  durch  Nachpr^ungen  festzustellen  und 
eveotuell  Griinde  fur  dieselbe  aufzufinden,  fiir  die  ieh  vorlaufig  auch 
nicht  Vermuthungen  vorzubringen  vermOchte.     (Siehe  page  207.) 

Wenden  wir  uns  nan  dem  Alter  der  Erkrankten  zu,  so  muss  ieh 
vorausschicken,  dass  die  Notizen  dariiber  um  so  mehr  mit  Reserve 
aufzunehmen  sind,  als  wir  es  ja  fast  ausschliesslich  mit  Bewohnem  des 
Landes  zu  tbun  haben,  und  die  BevOlkerung  durebweg  bisher  nicht 
gewohnt  war,  sich  viel  um  ihr  Alter  zu  kummem.  Es  beruhen  die 
Angaben  also  nur  auf  approximativen  Schatzungen.  Aus  diesem 
Grunde  babe  ieh  ganz  davon  abgesehen,  zahlreiche  Altersklassen .  auf- 
zustellen,  sondem  babe,  um  mOglichst  Feblerquellen  zu  vermeideny 
mich  auf  einige  Hauptgruppen  bescbrankt.  Von  2,111  Fallen,  in  denen 
dasselbe  notirt  wurde,  vertheilt  sich  das  Alter  wie  folgt : 

Zwischen    0-  6  Jahre  alt  waren  =      0  Kranke. 

„  6-16      „       „       „      =116 

15-30      „       „       „      =  860 

30-60      „       „       „      =942 

60-80      „       „       „      =  192 

„  oO— X        „        „         „       =        1 

Die  bei  Weitem  gr5ssere  Mehrzahl  der  Kranken  stand  danach  in 
dem  Alter  von  16-60  Jahren,  fast  90  °/q.  Es  stimmt  dies  ungefahrmit 
einer  Altersliste  von  798  LeprCsen  aus  Molokai,  die  mir  vorli^;t, 
iiberein ;  unter  ihnen  befanden  sich  39  unter  10  Jahren,  626  zwischen 
10-60  Jahren  und  134  iiber  60.  Die  relativ  hohe  2^hl  der  letzteren  ist 
bemerkens  werth . 

Unter  6  Jahren  befand  sich,  wie  wir  sahen,  in  unserer  Li^te  kein 
Kind,  und  nebenbei  bemerkt,  nur  6  unter  8  Jahren.  Die  allgemeine 
Erfahrung  hat  gelehrt,  dass  unter  3-6  Jahren,  wie  auch  Leloir  angibt, 
die  Krankheit  ausserordentlich  selten  beobachtet  wird,  und  Pruner  gibt 
aus  Egypten  an,  kein  leprOses  Kind  unter  6  Jahren  gesehen  zu  haben. 
Trotzdem  muss  ieh  glauben,  dass  auch  bier  einzelne  Falle  aus  diesem 
Alter  nicht  zur  Kenntniss  der  Aerzte  kamen,  wenigstens  glanbe  ieh 
bei  einem  ungefahr  2jahrigen  Kinde  in  der  Provinz  Guizeh  Lepra 
annehmen  zu  miissen,  (welches  nebenbei  nach  Angabe  des  leprosen 
Vaters,  der  zufallig  in  meine  Behandlung  kam,  seit  circa  7  Monaten  • 
unter  Auftreten  von  Flecken  erkrankt  ist,)  falls  es  sich  nicht  doch  um 
Syphilis  haudelt,  wogegen  zwar  die  vorziiglichen  Zahne  sprechen,  was 
sich  aber  erst  nach  dem  Erfolg  der  eingeleiteten  Behandlung  mit 
Sicherheit  wird  sagen  lassen.* 

Ieh  unterlasse  es,  nach  Abrechnung  der  Dauer  der  jedesmaligen 
Erkrankung,  eine  Berechnung  des  Alters  anzustellen,  in  welchem  die 
Krankheit  begonnen  hat,  da  uns  aus  dem  oben  angefiihrten  Grunde  das 
Material  um  so  weniger  dafur  geeignet  scheint,  als  auch  die  Angaben 
uber  die  Dauer  der  Krankheit  ja  ihrerseits  auch  nur  als  approximative 
zu  betrachten  sind. 

In  Betreff  der  Form  der  Krankheit,  in  welcher  sie  in  Egypten 

auftritt,  konnteo  wir  natiirlich  nach  der  ganzen  Art  d^  Materials  nor 

sunmiarische  Aufschldsse  erwarteu*    Da    man   die    Lepra    nur    ganz 

ausnahmsweise  in  die  Hospitaler  anfnahm,  so  batte  der  egyptiddbe 

*  Hat  0ioh  ioswifohen  aU  syphilis  •nrlMen. 
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Begierungsarzt  kaum  Gel^enheit,  sich  auf  seinem  Studiengange  mit 
dieser  Krankheit  vertraut  zu  macbeD,  and  hat  ausserdem  so  manche 
ObliegenbeiteD,  dass  er  so  zeitraubende  Untersucbungen  natiirlicb  um 
so  eber  zu  kurzen  sucbt,  je  mebr  derartige  Kranke  zu  untersucben 
waren.  In  der  Tbat  sind  die  Angaben  denn  aucb  sehr  baufig  zu 
wenig  pracise  und  eingebend,  um  sie  bier  verwertben  zu  kOnnen.  Es 
wird  z.  B.  baufig  nur  Lepra  mutilans  angegeben,  unter  kurz^r 
Bezeiebnuog  der  Verstiimmelungen,  so  dass  nicbt  ersicbtlieb  ist,  aus 
welcber  Form  diese  Mutilationen  bervorgingen,  andrerseits  wird  nicbt 
selten  "  gemiscbte  Lepra"  notirt,  wo  anscbeinend  die  tuberculose 
(resp.  anastbetiscbe)  Form  mit  Flecken  einberging. 

Im  Gktnzen  sebeint  sicb  aus  den  ISTotizen  zu  ergeben,  dass  die 
gemiscbte,  tuberculOs  an&stbetiscbe — respective  nacb  Leloir — ^tropboneu- 
rotiscbe  Form,  wobl  am  bHufigsten  vertreten  ist.  Es  kommt  aber  aucb 
eine  grosse  Zabl  rein  tubercul5ser  und  rein  anastbetiscb  tropboneu- 
rotiscber  Formen  vor.  Icb  babe  848  Falle  die  am  eingebendsten 
referirt  waren,  berausgegriffen  und  zwar  fast  genau  die  H^lfte  in 
Unter-Egypten, — die  Provinz  Garbieb  mit  420  Fallen,  und  andrerseits 
Xeneb  und  Girgueb  in  Ober-Egypten  mit  428  Fallen,  um  sie  auf 
diese  Frage  bin  zu  priifen.  Es  ergaben  sicb  davon  332  Falle  als 
gemiscbte,  223  als  anastbetiscbe  und  34  als  Lepra  mutilans  bezeicbnet, 
die  vielleicbt  zu  letzterer  zu  recbnen  sind; — ausserdem  95  fraglich 
gemiscbte ; — 147  sind  als  rein  tuberculCse  geschildert  und  17  scbliesslich 
als  macul5se.  Dabei  wiegt  unter  ibnen  in  Ober-Egypten  die  gemiscbte 
Form  bedeutend  vor ;  sie  bildet  ungefabr  die  Halfte  (229)  der  sammt- 
licben  428  Falle,  zu  denen  vielleicbt  nocb  49  als  fraglicb  gemiscbt  zu 
recbnen  waren ;  wabrend  die  rein  tuberculOse  und  anastbetiscbe  Form 
nur  je  67  resp.  70  Mai  vorkommt.  In  der  Gkirbieb  dagegen  iiberwiegt 
die  anastbetiscbe  Form,  wenngleicb  aucb  die  gemiscbte  zablreicb 
vertreten  ist;  es  sind  153  anastbetiscbe  mit  30  fraglicben  und  103 
gemiscbte  mit  46  fraglicben  Fallen  notirt,  wabrend  auf  die  tuberculSse 
nur  80  kommen.  Es  muss  weiteren  Untersucbungen  liberlassen 
bleiben,  aufzuklaren,  ob  diese  Verscbiedenbeit  durcbweg  auftrittj 
immerbin  muss  icb  sagen,  dass  es  nacb  meinen  persOnlicben,  allerdings 
nocb  nicbt  zablreicben  Erfabrungen,  in  der  Tbat  den  Anscbein  bat, 
als  ob  in  einzelnen  Dorfern  und  vielleicbt  ganzen  Strecken  die  eine 
Oder  andere  Form  vorwiegt. 

Was  die  maculose  Form  anlangt,  so  wird  von  den  Autoren  ja  eine 
«olcbe  nicbt  mebr  angenommen  —  Leloir  tritt  speciell  dagegen  auf — 
und  dieselbe  nur  als  Anfangsform  oder  Tbeilerscbeinung  der  beiden 
anderen  Formen  betracbtet.  Da  aber  in  einigen  der  citirten  Falle  eine 
Dauer  der  Krankbeit  von  10  Jabren  und  mebr  notirt  wurde,  so  bleibt 
nacbzuforschen,  ob  bier  nur  ungenugende  Angaben  vorliegen,  oder  ob 
docb  vielleicbt  reine  Fleckenlepra  vorliegt,  Morpbaea  nigra  etc.  der 
&lteren  Autoren. 

Verstiimmelungen  sind  sebr  zablreicb,  von  2,149  Fallen  sind  solcbe 
in  893  notirt,  also  in  uber  4l7o>  wobei  Zerstorungen  des  Septum  nariam 
nicbt  mitgezablt  sind,  sondern  nur  event  Zerstorungen  der  Nasenfiiigel. 
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Am  bauiigsten  traten  die  Verstummelungen  an  den  Handen  und  Fussen 
zugleieh  auf  und  zwar  430  Mai,  dazu  kommen  noch  16  Falls,  in 
welcben  auch  Zerstorungen  der  Nase  vorlagen ;  die  Hande  allein 
finden  sich  haufiger  verstummelt,  als  die  Fiisse — je  260  und  129  Falle, 
wozu  noch  11  resp.  7  mit  ISfasenzerstorungen  kommen.  Zerstorungen 
der  ausseren  Nase  allein  finden  sich  41  Mai  notirt ;  wahrend  die  des 
Septum  narium  ausserordentlich  zahlreich  sind.  Ich  gehe  hier  nicht 
naher  auf  ziffernmassige  Details  ein,  und  will  nur  anfiihren,  dass  der 
Abfall  ganzer  Finger  und  Zehen  nicht  selten,  in  einem  und  dem  andem 
Fall  der  der  ganzen  Hand,  ja  ein  Mai  selbst  eines  Tbeiles  des  Vor- 
derarmes  angegeben  ist.  Die  Falle  mit  Verstummelungen  der  Hande 
und  Fiisse  trophoneurotischer  Form  scheinen  insofem  giinstig,  als  nach 
dem  Abfall  des  erkrankten  Theiles  nicht  selten  ein  Stillstand  eintritt, 
und  wie  schon  Pruner,  der  diese  Art  als  "  lepra  articulorum  "  bezeichnete, 
bemerkte,  die  Kranken  sich  danach  wieder  im  Uebrigen  ziemlich  wohl 
befanden,  abgesehen  von  etwaigen  Verkriimmungen,  Atrophien  und 
Lahmungen  an  den  £xtremitaten. 

Verkriimmungen  und  Difformitaten  sind  natUrlich  gleichfalls 
ausserordentlich  zahlreich  notirt,  ebenso  Eiterungen,  und  Q^schwiire, 
letztere  besonders  in  der  Nase  und  Rachen.  Das  Gesicht  ist  ja  be- 
kanntlich  eine  der  HauptpradHectionstellen,  besonders  der  tuberculOsen 
Form,  und  findet  sich  Leontiasis  demgemass  sehr  zahlreich.  Verlust 
der  Augen  ist  aber  relativ  recht  selten  notirt,  und  diirfte  es  dann  in 
dem  Lande  der  Augenkrankheiten  kut  efox^v  schwer  zu  entscheiden 
sein,  ob  derselbe  auf  leprose  Affectionen  zuriickzufiihren  ist.  Haufig 
ist  ein  foetor  ex  nasu  et  ore  angegeben  und  relativ  nicht  so  selten 
Verlust  des  G^ruches.  Ueberaus  hauMg  ist  der  Ausfall  der  Augcnbrauen 
und  Lidhaare,  sodann  der  Barthaare  citirt.  Ob  der  einige  wenige  Male 
angefiihrte  Verlust  des  Haupthaares  auf  Lepra  zu  beziehen  ist,  diirfte 
nach  Lelofr  unwahrscheinlich  sein ;  es  wird  von  Interesse  sein,  auch 
diese  Falle  naher  zu  priifen. 

Was  weiter  die  Dauer  der  Erkrankung  anlangt,  so  sind  die  betref- 
f enden  Notizen  nur  mit  Reserve  aufzunehmen,  da  sie  nicht  auf  directen 
Beobachtungen,  sondem  auf  den  Angaben  der  Kranken  beruhen.  Fiir 
Zeitbestimmungen  haben  aber  die  Egypter  iiberhaupt  wenig  Sinn,  und 
sind  ihre  Angaben  deshalb  schon  an  und  fiir  sich  unpracise.  Dies 
diirfte  aber  wohl  mehr  weniger  fiir  die  meisten  Leprosen  zustimmen, 
um  so  mehr,  wenn  die  Krankheit  nicht  mit  scharfen  Symptomen,  sondem 
mehr  minder  schleichend  einsetzt.  Da  nun  aber  z.  B.  selbst  Fieber 
auch  sonst  hier  haufig  sind,  wird  dasselbe  wohl  oft  nicht  als  Anfangs- 
sjmptom  der  Lepra  aufgefasst  werden,  und  kommt  den  E^ranken  hier 
noch  seltener  als  solches  zur  Wahrnehmung  als  vielleicht  im  AUge- 
meinen  der  Fall  ist.  Von  1,008  Fallen,  die  ich  auf  die  Anfangsjmp- 
tome  naher  priifte,  war  mehr  oder  minder  heftiges  und  anhaltendes 
Oder  wiederholtes  Fieber  nur  in  33  Fallen  notirt.  Was  etwaige  nervosa 
StOrungen  anlangt,  zum  Beginn  der  Erkrankung,  so  sind  solche  als 
Gefuhl  von  £[alte  oder  Brennen,  Hyperasthesie,  Prickeln,  Ameisenkrie- 
chen,  Zucken  und  schliesslich  selbst  sehr  heftige  Schmerzen  im  CKmzen  in 
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463  angegeben.  Aber  ebenso  wie  das  Fieber  geben  sie,  wegen  ihres 
wechselnden  Verhalten8,zeitweiligen  Verschwindens  und  Wiederauftretens, 
resp.  Exacerbationen  und  langer  Andauer,  kein  pracises  Merkmal  des 
Beginnes  der  KraDkheit.  So  wird  der  Anfang  der  Erkrankung  sehr 
haufig  auf  eine  Zeit  verlegt,  wo  schon  sehr  greifbare  Zeichen  der  Lepra, 
zahlreiche  Flecken,  Tuberkebi,  Schwellungen,  Entziindangen,  Anasthe- 
sien  und  Atrophien  bemerkt  werden.  Deshalb  wird. man  im  Allgemeinen 
eine  langere  Zeitdauer  als  die  angegebene  annehmen  miissen,  wie  auch 
z.  B.  Miineh  fiir  seine  siidrussischen  Falle  3  Jahre  fiir  die  Incubation 
hinzurechnet. 

Die  Lepra  ist  nun  iiberhaupt  ja  eine  ausgesprochen  chronische 
Krankbeit,  wenn  auch  hie  und  da  schnell  verlaufende  Falle  bekannt 
geworden  sind, — und  zeigt  in  Egypten  nach  unseren  ISTotizen  einen 
.starken  prononcirten  chronischen  Character,  wie  aus  folgenden  Zahlen 
erhellt. 

In  2,191  Fallen,  die  Angaben  dariiber  enthalten,  war  notirt : 
eine  Dauer  von  0-1  Jahre  in  36  Fallen 

„  „  1-5         „      524      „ 

„  „         5-15         „   1,186      „ 

„       15-30        „      340      „ 

„  „         liber  30    „        31      „ 

Pruner  hatte  zwar  gemeint,  dass  auch  bier  die  Lepra  bisweilen  einen 
acuten  Verlauf  haben  kCnne ;  allein  aus  unserm  Material  scheint  sich 
ein  ganz  besonders  chronischer  Verlauf  zu  ergeben,  was  ich  in  meinen 
Privatbeobachtungen  bestatigt  finde,  und  wenn  auch  in  einigen  Fallen 
die  Kranken  in  kiirzerer  Zeit  in  ihrer  Gesundheit,  Aussehen  und  freiem 
Gebrauch  ihrer  Gliedmassen  beeintrachtigt  werden,  und  auch  Ver^ 
stiimmclungen  schnell  eintreten  mogen,  so  glaube  ich  doch,  dass  in 
wenigen  Jahren  zum  Tode  verlaufende  Falle,  wenn  sie  bier  iiberhaupt 
vorkommen,  in  Egypten  zu  den  allergrossten  Seltenheiten  gehOren.  Es 
scheinen  diese  Verhal^nisse  fiir  die  Lepra  ahnlich  in  Egypten  zu 
liegen,  wie  bei  der  Syphilis,  was  mit  dem  Klima  zusammenhangen 
mag. 

Wahrend  dieser  stark  chronische  Verlauf  iibereinstimmt  mit  den 
allgemeinen,  speciell  europaischen  Erfahrungen,  scheint  dies  auf  den 
Hawaiinseln  anders  zu  liegen.  Leider  verfiige  ich  nur  iiber  eine  Bericht 
welcher  iiber  die  Dauer  Angaben  enthalt ;  es  wahrte  danach  zur  Zeit  der 
Untersuchung  die  Krankheit — 

von     0-1  Jahre  in  15  Fallen 
„       1-3         „       94       „ 
„     3-10        „       39       „ 
„  10-15        „       23       „ 

Diese  Zahlen  weichen  doch  sehr  betrachtlich  von  den  unseren  ab, 
da  die  Falle  mit  einer  unter  3jahrigen  Dauer  fast  64%  derselben 
ausmachen.  Da  diese  Angabe  aus  der  Anfangszeit  der  Absperrung  der 
Leprosen  aus  dem  Jahre  1868  stammt,  wo  dieselbe  noch  keineswegs 
rigor5s  vorgenommen  wurde,  so  ist  man  doch  wohl  berechtigt,  anzuneh- 
men,  dass  die  Krankheit  die  Patienten  schon  in  den  wenigen  Jahren 
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60  arg  mitnahm,  dass  sie  sich  den  Nachforschungen  nicht  entziehen 
konnten,  denn  gem  und  freiwillig  ging  Niemand  in  dies  ^^  offne  Grab," 
wofur  Molokai  damals  gehalten  wurde.  Wir  werden  daraus  Bchliessen, 
dass  die  Lepra  einen  viel  acateren  Character  aof  den  Hawaiinseln  hat^ 
ab  in  Egypten. 

Aueb  die  grosse  2^hl  der  auf  Molokai  Sterbenden  spricht  dafur. 
Von  1866-76  starben  von  1,670  Kranken  872,  und  in  den  20  Jahren 
von  1866-86  von  3,076  Kranken  2,263.  Die  Absperrung  war,  wie  wir 
sehon  anfiihrten,  bis  in  die  letzte  Zeist  nicht  so  rigoros  gehandhabt  und 
konnen  wir  als  jabrlicheu  Bestand  in  •  der  2^it  vielleicht  700  Kranbe 
annehmen  (1868  waren  es  126,  1876—698,  1879—802,  1886—653; 
wahi-end  ihre  Zahl  1890  auf  1,159  stieg !).  Wenn  nun  die  2,263 
Verstorbenen  auf  das  Jahr  mit  113  Todesf alien  im  Durchschnitt  vertheilt 
werden,  so  gibt  dies  eine  Mortalitat  von  iiber  167©  (oder  IQQP/^)  im 
Jahre.  Um  uns  schon  jetzt,  so  gut  es  ging,  iiber  die  Sterblichkeit  der 
Leprosen  in  Egypten  zu  informiren,  veranlasste  ich  eine  weitere  Enqu^te 
ubcr  eventuelle  Todasfalle  bei  circa  1,000  der  uns  urspriinglich  gemel 
deten  im  Monate  Juni.  Die  Ermittlungen  konnten  aus  verschiedenen 
<3-riinden  nur  theilweise  durchgefiihrt  werden,  und  so  konnte  nur  iiber 
einen  Theil  der  Gesuchten  Nachricht  gegeben  werden,  und  zwar  liefen 
iiber  663  Falle  Berichte  ein  ;  es  waren  von  ihnen  gestorben  69,  am 
Leben  594;  es  gabe  dies  eine  Mortalitat  fiir  beinahe  1^  Jahr  von 
10-4%— fiir  das  Jahr  von  curca  7-87^  =  70-80'';'o, ;  also  beilaufig  die 
Halfte  derjenigen  auf  den  Hawaiiuselu  ! 

Wir  nahern  uns  damit  dem  wichtigsten  Capitel :  der  Bedeutung, 
welche  die  Lepra  in  staatshygienischer  Beziebung  hat. 

Bei  der  Vertheilung  der  Leprosen  iiber  Egypten  babe  ich  schon 
hervorgehoben,  dass  es  in  den  Stadten,  speciell  in  Alexandrien  und 
Kairo,  entschieden  mehr  Falle  gabe,  als  aufgefiihrt  sind.  Eine  bemerk- 
bare  Zahl  ist  nur  in  Damiette  und  Rosette  angegeben.  Trotzdem  ist  es 
auffallend,  dass  in  den  grossen  Stadten  Leprose  immerhin  in  relativ  selir 
geringer  Zahl  vorhanden  sind,  und  ich  glaub©  sagen  zu  diirfen — nie 
offentlich  gesehen  werden.  Es  ist  nun  al>er  bekannt,  dass  die  Lepr5sen 
in  Egypten  in  keiner  Weise  abgesperrt  werden,  sondern  vollige  Freiheit 
der  Bewegung  geniessen ;  und  an  und  fiir  sich  also  kein  Grund  vor- 
handen ist,  warum  sie  in  den  grossen  Stmlten  nicht  relativ  ebenso 
hauiig  sein  solten,  wie  auf  dem  Lande.  Es  ist  jedoch  eine  allgemeine 
Erfahrung,  dass  die  Leprosen  sich  nicht  etwa  nach  den  grossen  Stadten 
hiuziehen,  sondern  daraus  verschwinden,  was  wohl  mit  dem  in  den 
Stadten  hoheren  Culturzustand  der  Bev&lkerung  zusammenhangt. 

Bei  der  merkwiirdigen  fatalistischen  Ergebung,  mit  der  die  Araber 
ihr  Geschick  und  Elrankheiten  zumal  friiher  ertrugen— ohne  Arzt  und 
Kampf  (in  die  Hospitaler  wurden  die  Leprosen  zeitweise  nicht  auf- 
genommen) — ist  es  danach  um  so  weniger  wunderbar,  dass  die  Lepra 
den  europaischen  Aerzten  weniger  aufgestossen  sein  mag  und  noch  so 
wenig  aufstosst,  wenn  man  sie  nicht  gradezu  aufsucht,  wie  es  iibrigens 
in  den  Eingangs  citirten  Landern  gleichfalls  der  Fall  gewesen  ist.  Daraof 
mag  es  beruhen,  wenn  Pruner  von  den  ^'wenigen  Leprakranken  in 
Egypten"  spricht.     Ich  kann  wenigstens  unbedingt  nicht  annehmen. 
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dass  sich  die  Lepra  seit  Pnmer  in  Egypten  irgend  wesentlich  vermehrt 
baben  sollte.  Es  geht  auch  aus  fruheren  Sehriftstellem  und  z.  B.  aus 
Larrey's  Beriehten  aus  der  Ze\%  der  franzoaischen  Expedition  hervor, 
dass  die  Lepra  zu  Anfang  des  Jahrhunderts  keineswegs  selten  war,  wo 
auch  unter  den  franz5sischen  Soldatei\ — er  eitirt  selbst  einen  Offieier— 
die  Krankhcit  vorkam.  Dass  wir  aber  jetzt  eine  so  wesentlich  hohere 
Zahl  Leproser  als  1882  und  noch  1889  erhielten,  erklart  sich  in  sehr 
nattlrlicher  Weise  dadurch,  dass  die  damaligen  Ziffern  auf  Sehatzungen 
beruhen,  wfthrend  dies  Mai  sorgfaltiger  vorgegangen  wurde,  und  deshalb 
mehr  Falle  ans  Tageslicht  gezogen  worden  sind. 

Wie  sich  nun  aus  dem  Fruheren  ergibt,  befindet  sich  mit  geringen 
Ausnahmen  die  Gesammtzahl  der  Lepr5sen  auf  dem  Lande.  Demgemass 
sind  auch  die  Fellachen,  die  Ackerbauer,  diejenige  Classe  der  Bevtti- 
kerung,  welche  das  bei  weitem  grosste  Contingent  Erkrankter  stellen. 
Von  1,712  Fallen,  in  denen  iiber  den  Stand  Auskunft  gegeben  wird 
(er  ist  speciell  l?ei   Frauen  haufig  nicht   notirt),  sind    1,310  lepr5se 

-  Fellachen,  also  76  %,  und  nur  202,  die  eine  andere  Profession  haben, 
wovon  auch  noch  ein  Theil  der  Arbeiter,  die  "  Wasserschttpfer," 
eigentlidi  zii  ersteren  hinzugerechnet  werden  miissten.  Unter  den 
Professionisten  sind  alle  m5glichen  Stande  vertreten  ;  sesshafte  und 
fliegende  Hilndier  rfler  Art,  Tischler,  Maurer,  Barbiere,  Backer, 
Schlachter,  Bootsleute,  Schreibfei*,  Lehrer,  Lerrafs  (Steuereinnehmer), 
Cheiks,  Prediger ;  natiirlich  alle  in  sehr  kleinen  Zahlen.  Als  vttllig 
beschSftigiingslos,  also  der  armsten  Olasse  angehOrig — Bettler  mit 
andern  Worten — sind  dayon  201  Kranke  notirt ;  zu  ihnen  wird  noch 
ein  Theil,  der  ohne  Angaben  ist,  hinzugerechnet  werden  miissen. 
Schliesslich  ist  einleuchtend,  und  geht  dies  noch  aus  einer  gleich  zu 
erwahnenden  anderen  Erhebung  hervor,  dass  auch  von  den  Ackep- 
ba«art>eitern  der-grftssere  Theil  -unter  die  Armen  zu  rechnen  ist.  Wie 
wir  aber  sahen,  ist  die  Lepra  nicht  auf  die  Armen  beschrankt,  vielmehr 

•  siicht  sic  ihre  Opfer  in  den  vei^chiedensten  Stjinden,  und  findet  sich 
auch  bei  ausk5mmlich  und  gut  situirten  Personen.     Wahrend  nun  in 

'  Hinsicht  fciiif    dieseoi   Punct    sich    im   Allgemeinen   keine   auffalligen 

'  Verschiedenheiten  in  'verschiedenen  Districten  zeigen,  ist  doch  hervor- 
zuheben,  dass  die  Professionslosen,  d.h.  Arfne  und  Bettler,  in  ganz 
besonderer  Ziahl  aus  Dekerhiss  und  Facascour  gemeldet  wurden. 

Bis  zur  Entdeckung  des  Bacillus  spielte  Armuth  und  schlechte 
Nahruhg,  wie  bei  den  andern  Infectionskrankheiten,  auch  in  der 
Aetiologie  der  Lepra  eine  grosse  Bolle.  Aber  auch  jetzt  ist  Hutchinson 
hocli  seiner  Fischtheorie  treu  geblieben  und  auf  dem  Berliner  Inter- 
nationalen  Medicinischen  Congress  urgirte  er  dieselbe  wieder  auch  ftir 
die  Hawaiinseln  gegen  Arning. 

Ich  muss  nun  bier  anfilhren,  dass  es  mich  bei  der  bemerkens- 
werthen  VertheilUng  der  Lepra  iiber  Egypten  zunachst  frappirte,  dass 
die  Districte  am  See  Menzaleh  und  Mittel-Meer,  sowie  Bosette 
besoudef-s  von  der  Lepra  heimgesucht  sind,  da  ich  annahm,  dass  dort 
Fischnahruiig  ganz  speciell  vorwiege,  und  bekannt  ist,  dass  dort  der 
"  Fesich  "  bereitet  wird^in  Fisch,  der  auf  die  allerprimitivste  Weiae 
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coDservirt  wird,  indem  er  in  den  Sand  gelegt  iind  der  Sonne  ausgesetzt 
wird  und  so  in  einen  eigenthiimlichen  Zustand  der  Verfanlung  gerath 
(was  sich  schon  von  Weitem  durch  intensiven  Gestank  bemerkbar 
macht),  und  der  von  dort  in  grossen  Fassern  und  K5rben  in  den 
Handel  kommt.  Speciell  im  Hinbliek  darauf  veranstalteten  wir  eine 
3**.  Enqu^te  iiber  den  Wohlstand  und  die  Nahrung  der  Bewohner  der 
versehiedenen  Provinzen.  Das  Kesultat  dieser  Erhebung  war  jedoch 
dies,  dass  die  Fisch-  ebenso  wenig  wie  andere  Kahrung  fur  die 
Verbreitung  der  Lepra  angeschuldigt  werden  kann.  Es  stellte  sidi 
namlich  heraus,  dass  abgesehen  davon,  dass  auch  die  Aermsten  za 
gewissen  2^iten  des  Jahres  iiberall  frische  G^emiise  und  Obst  haben — 
die  Nahrung  zwar  im  AUgemeinen  als  eine  ungeniigende  bezeiehnet 
wurde,  speciell  frisches  Fleiseh  nur  selten  gegessen  wird,  dagegen 
vielfach  getroeknetes,  minderwerthiges  Brot  aus  Mais,  Gergte  etc.  und 
viel  conservirte  Speisen, — als :  Qemiise,  resp.  Obst,  in  Salz,  Essig  etc. — 
Kase  mit  Salz  und  Molken,  ebenso  Fleiseh  und  ganz  besonders  Fische  ; 
letztere  schlecht  conservirte  Gerichte  abcr  uberall  einen  Haupt- 
bestandtheil  der  Nahrung  bilden,  ^xmd— ^geciell  auf  angegebene  Art 
conservirte  Fische  desgleichen  in  Unter-  \vi&*l»i<|ber-Egypten,  in 
stark  leprOsen  wie  in  den  freien  Districten  genossen  werdeTv^ 

Es  fallt  dabei  noch  besonders  auf,  dass,  wahrend  im  Allg»i%mnen 
iiber  schlechte  Nahrung  geklagt  wurde,  fiir  Assiout,  Keneh  iT5*l 
Guergueh,  wo  doch  die  Lepra  gleichfalls  ziemlich  stark  vertreten  ist, 
die  Situation  und  Nahrung  der  BevOlkerung  als  eine  im  Gbmzen  und 
Grossen  zufriedenstellende  und  genugende  angegeben  wird. 

Die  Theorie  der  verdorbenen  Fischnahrung  kann  ich  danacb  auch 
fiir  Egj'pten  nicht  als  Ursache  der  Lepra  annehmen,  da  wir  sonst  eine 
gleichmassige  Vertheilung  derselben  verlangen  und  erwarten  mussten 
und  ihr  die  auffallige  Verschiedenheit  der  Verbreitung  der  Krankheit 
strict  entgegensteht. 

Von  allgemeinen  atiologischen,  ausserhalb  des  Menschen  liegenden, 
Momenten  hat  ausser  der  Fisch  theorie  keine  eine  irgend  nennenswerthe 
und  discutirbare  Bedeutung  erlangt.  Das  Absurde  der  aus  Brasilien 
bisweilen  angeschuldigten  Schweinfettnahrung  ergibt  sich  zur  Geniige 
daraus,  dass  die  Araber  iiberhaupt  kein  Schweineileisch  essen.  Ich 
will  nur  noch  kurz  erwahnen,  dass,  ahnlich  wie  Leloir  bemerkte,  einige 
Mai  heftiger  Schreck  als  Ursache  der  Krankheit  genannt  wird,  und 
ein  Mai — im  Curiosum — 6  Tage  langes  Hungem,  wonach  sich  der 
Betreffende  dann  zum  Uebermass  gesattigt  haben  will ! 

Nach  der  Entdeckung  des  Leprabacillus  muss  derselbe  der  Au»- 
gangspunct  aller  atiologischen  Forschungen  bleiben,  und  wenn  die 
Impfversuche  bislang  z.  Th.  nicht  gluckten,  z.  Th.  nicht  einwandsfrei 
waren—  auch  der  Fall  Arnings,  die  Impfung  eines  Morders  in  Hawai, 
ist  wohl  nicht  absolut  beweisend, — so  scheint  es  ja  neuerdings 
Ortmann  in  KOnigsberg  positiv  gegliickt  zu  sein,  Kaninchen  leprds 
zu  machen,  und  wir  werden  hoffcn  diirfen,  dass  die  vielfachen 
atiologischen  Fragen,  die  noch  der  L5sung  barren,  sich  auch  allmahlig 
aufklaren  werden,     Einstweilen   werden  wir  uns  aber  fiir  die   Frage 
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der  Verbreitung  der  Krankheit  noch  an  den  Trager  de8  Bacillus,  den 
Menschen  selbst,  halten  milssen,  und  hier  tritt  una  als  die  wichtigste 
Frage — Heredit&t  oder  Contagium?  entgegen,  die  von  den  meisten 
neueren  Forschem  im  Sinn  der  Contagiositat  entschieden  ist. 

Was  ergibt  unser  Material  in  Bezug  auf  diese  Frage  ?  Von 
2,149  Fallen  wurden  in  348  Yerwandte  in  ascendenter  Linie  oder  in 
gleichartiger,  als  vor  dem  betreffenden  Patienten  erkrankt,  angegeben, 
und  zwar  25  Mai  die  Grosseltern  (6  Mai  Grosseltern  scbleehtweg,- 
16  Mai  der  Grossvater,  3  Mai  die  Grossmutter).  In  106  Fallen  war 
der  Vater  erkrankt,  in  49  die  Mutter,  in  40  Onkel  oder  Tauten  (dazu 
2  fragliehe  Falle),  in  79  Fallen  ein  oder  mehrere  Briider,  in  26 
Schweetern  (und  1  fraglicher  Fall),  19  Mai  Cousins  (2  fragliehe 
Fftlle).  Dazu  kommen  noch  4  nicht  naher  bestimmte  Verwandte. 
In  descendenter  Linie  waren  zuerst  4  Mai  der  Sohn,  3  Mai  die 
Tochter  und  2  Mai  Neffen  erkrankt ;  von  Verheiratheten  1 1  Falle,  und 
zwar  8  Mai  vorher  der  Mann,  3  Mai  die  Frau.  Ausserdem  wurden  noch 
2  Mai  die  Schwiegereltem  als  vorher  erkrankt  notirt.  Abgesehen 
von  zahlreichen  vagen  Bemerkungen  iiber  Ansteckung  durch  Freunde, 
war  solche  in  91  Fallen  mit  Bestimmtheit,  sei  es  auf  Mitbewohner, 
Nachbarn,  Diener,  oder  Berr,  oder  Mitarbeiter  zurlickgefiihrt.  In 
vielen  Fallen  wurden  vielfache  Beriihrungen  mit  Leprosen  auf  den 
Markten  angegeben.  Es  gibt  dies  fiir  die  Falle  in  der  Descendenz 
(Onkel  und  Tauten  mitgerechnet)  circa  10  %,  Vater  und  Mutter  allein 
circa  7  7o»  ^^^  gleichUenige  Verwandte  circa  6  °/o»  nachtragliche 
Erkrankung  in  der  Ascendenz  0*4  7o>  Mann  und  Frau  0*5  7o»  Nachbarn 
etc.  47,. 

Von  den  Fallen,  die  man  fur  Hereditat  zu  sprechen  scheinen 
speciell  der  Vater  und  Miitter,  165  Falle,  sind  nun  aber  eine  Reihe, 
selbst  wenn  wir  eine  Lepra  hereditaria  tardissima  annehmen  (in 
Anbetracht  dessen,  dass  nur  6  Kinder  unter  R  Jahren  als  krank 
gemeldet  sind),  nicht  dafiir  zu  verwerthen,  denn  haufig  waren  offenbar 
der  Vater  oder  die  Mutter  erst  lange  nach  der  Geburt  des  Kindes 
erkrankt^  und  andrerseits  stehen  diesen  Fallen  eine  grosse  Reihe 
gegeniiber,  in  denen  es  ausdriicklich  heisst  :  "  Frau  und  Kinder 
gesund."  Von  236  Fallen,  von  denen  positiv  angegeben  wird,  dass 
die  betreffenden  Kranken  verheirathet  seien  und  dass  sie  zugleich 
Kinder  batten,  waren  diese  nur  13  Mai  erkrankt,  wahrend  223  Mai 
ausdriicklich  notirt  wird,  dass  sie  gesund  seien.  Wenn  nun  auch  diese 
2^hlen  nicht  beweisend  sind,  insofem  das  Alter  der  Kinder  nicht 
angegeben  ist  und  man  einwenden  konnte,  das  die  Lepra  sich  bei 
manchen  noch  spater  documentiren  kOnnte,  so  ist  doch  die  grosse 
2^hl  von  Fallen,  in  welchen  ^' gesunde  Kinder^'  angegeben,  in  den  13 
als  lepr5s  notirten  Kindern  doch  sehr  auffallig  und  wenig  fiir  eine 
Vererbung  sprechend. 

Wenn  man  weiter  einerseits  doch  annehmen  sollte,  dass  bei  den 

schliesslich  so    entsetzlich    ausgepragten    Symptomen   diese  sich   dem 

Gedachtniss  einpragen  und  deshalb   leicht  zu   eruiren   sein  sollte,  ob 

die   Eltem  an  der  Lepra  leiden  oder  gelitten  haben^  also  jedes  Mai 
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angegeben  werden  diirf te, — iBt  est  andrerseits  bei  der  langen  Incubatioa 
iind  dem  chronischen  Verlauf  dieser  Krankheit  von  vomherein  "wahr- 
scheiolich,  dass  eine  etwaige  Ansteckung  sich  der  eigenen  Beobachtung 
v5llig  entzieht. 

Wenn  wir  aus  diesen  Gesichtspuncten  die  citirten  Falle,  unter  Ver- 
wandten  erwagen,  mussen  wir  ohne  Voreingenommenheit  sagen,  dass  in 
alien  eine  Uebertragung  der  Krankheit  in  irgend  einer  Weise  bestimmt 
anzunebmen  ist,  also  in  iiber  21  *^/q  aller  Falle,  wahrend  eine  Vererbung 
doch  nur  als  vielleicht  m5glich  nnd  aneh  das  nur  theilweise  in  einer 
relativ  sehr  kleinen  Zahl  von  Fallen  hinznstellen  ist,  wahrend  diese 
nach  der  obigen  Erwagung  eher  grttsser  zu  erwarten  ware.  Wahrend 
wir  also  in  einer  Reihe  von  Fallen  bestimmt  keine  Vererbung  (Ueber- 
tragung von  Mann  und  Frau  und  vice  versa,  von  Kindem  auf  Eltem 
etc.)  vor  uns  haben,  sondern  unbedingt  Contagiositat,  ist  nur  Vererbung 
fur  einzelne  Falle  als  eventuell  mOglich  zuzugeben.  Wir  werden  somit 
zu  dem  Schluss  kommen,  dass  die  Wahrscheinlichkeit  der  Contagion 
eine  ungleich  grossere  ist,  als  die  der  Vererbung.  Dies  stimmt  mit 
der  Ansicht  der  meisten  neueren  Forscher  ilberein.  Die  Hereditat 
ganz  leugnen  za  wollen,  ist  kein  Grund  vorhanden  ;  es  mag  hier 
ahnlich  liegen,  wie  bei  der  Tuberculase,  w<^  wenn  auch  sehr  seltene, 
Falle  von  directer  Vererbung  auf  den  Fotus  nachgewiesen  sind,  die  bei 
weitem  grossere  Mehrzahl  der  Erkrankung  jedoch  durch  spatere 
Uebertragung  der  Krankheit  erfolgt.  Wie,  auf  welchem  Wege  etc. 
die  Uebertragung  der  Lepra  vor  sich  geht,  dariiber  ist  hier  nicht  des 
Ort,  Vermuthungen  auszusprechen ;  nur  eins  m5chte  ich  hervorheben, 
dass  das  Lepragift  ein  ausserordentlich  fixes,  d.  h.  schwer  bewegliches 
und  iibertragbares  zu  zein  scheint,  oder  es  sind  die  Existenzbedingungen 
des  Bacillus  ausserhalb  des  Menschen  sehr  schwierige,  resp.  muss  cr 
vielleicht  erst  Veranderungen  erleiden,  um  fiir  uns  virulent  zu  werden. 
Jedenfalls  scheint  seine  Uebertragung  cine  noch  viel  weniger  leichte 
als  die  der  Tuberculose.  Das  Lepragift  muss  dem  Menschen  unmittelbar 
anhaften  und  iiber  den  allemachsten  Kreis  sein^  Person  kaum  heraus 
existiren  kdnuen,  wahrend  es  andrerseits  wieder  sehr  dauerhaft  ist  und 
sich  sowohl  im  lebenden  KOrper  nach  Impfungen,  wie  im  todten,  nach 
Aming*s  Untersuchungen,  lange  erhalt.  Es  muss  ein  mit  ihm  ver- 
schleppbarer  und  mit  ihm  zuriickdrangbarer  Ansteckungsstoff  sein, 
soust  miissten  wir  iiberhaupt  und  speciell  in  Egypten  eine  vie!  enormere 
Verbreitung  der  Lepra  erwarten,  wo  sie,— eine  unheilbare  Krankeit — 
einmal  seit  grauer  Vorzeit  heimisch  ist,  und  sodann  nie  durch  irgend 
welche  Maassregeln  der  Absperrung  bekampft  wurde,  wahrend  wir 
andrerseits  sahen,  dass  sie  durch  strenge  Exclusivmaassregeln  aus 
Central-Europa  zuriickgedrangt  wurde,  ein  Schauspiel,  das  wir  heute 
wieder  vor  tmsem  Augen  in  Norwegen  erleben — ^wo  es  heute  statt  der 
2,900  LeprOsen  nur  noch  800  derartige  Kranke  gibt ! 

Als  interessant  in  dieser  Beziehung  mochte  ich  hier  anfuhren, 
obgleich  die  Erhebung  noch  nicht  abgeschlossen  ist,  die  wir  iiber  diesen 
Punct  anstellten,  dass  bisher  mir  ii  Beduinen  als  leprakrank  zur 
Meldung  kamen.     Es  ist  bekannt,  dass  die  Beduinen  die  Kachkommen 
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dep  ursprunglich  sich  iiber  Egypten  ergiessenden  Araber  sind,  und 
zwar  diejenigen,  die  sich  mit  den  alten  Egyptern,  den  Fellochen,  nicht 
vermisehten,  sondem  sich  von  ihnen  noch  heute  fast  vollig  fern  halten, 
und  wenn  sie  auch  fiir  Ein-  und  Verkauf  von  Waaren  und  Nahrungs- 
mitteln  mit  ihnen  verkehren,  auch  z.  Th.  sich  mehr  minder  fest 
angesiedelt  haben,  doch  im  Uebrigen  ein  von  den  Fellachen  gsnzlich 
abgesondertes  Leben  fuhren.  Wir  haben  also  hier  den  Fall  einer 
freiwilligen  Abspeming,  bei  sonst  ganz  gleichen  klimatischen  und 
andem  Yerhaltnissen  voraus  ;  und  hier — wage  ich  bis  jetzt  nur  zu  sagen 
— scheint  es,  als  ob  der  sich  absperrende  Theil  fast  ganzlich  von  der 
Krankheit  des  andem  verschont  blieb,  trotz  Jahrhunderte  langem 
Aufenthalt  in  dem  durchseuchten  Lande  !  Auch  dies  ist  ein  Punct,  in 
dem  sorgfaltige  Aufklarung  von  grossem  Interesse  sein  wird. 

Von  ungleich  hoheren  Bedeutung  schien  mir  aber  in  anderm  Sinne 
sowohl  fur  Ejpten  als  Europa  die  Frage,  ob  Europaer  hier  von  Lepra 
inficirt  werden.  Um  dieser  Frage  naher  zu  tceten,  erliessen  wir  an  eine 
Anzahl  bekannterer,  langer  hier  ansassiger  europaischer  Aerzte  in 
•  Alexandrien,  Cairo  und  einigen  anderen  wichtigeren  Platzen  Egyptens, 
die  Bitte,  uns  die  folgenden  Fragen  betreffs  dieses  Punctes  zu  beant- 
worten :  ob  sie  je  die  Lepra  bei  einem  Europaer  hier  constatirt  batten  ? 
und  speciell  woher  derselbe  eventuell  stammte  ?  und  ob  nach  Ansicht 
des  betreffenden  Arztes  von  diesem  Fall  anzunehmen  sei,  dass  er  sich  in 
Egjpten  infidrt  hatte  ?  Die  Antworten  gingen  zwar  nicht  sehr 
zahlreich  ein,  allein  das  Besultat  derselben,  was  sich  mir  auch  noch 
durch  personliche  Umf ragen  bestatigte,  ist  doch  ein  sehr  wichtiges.  Es 
ergab  sich  namlich,  dass  ausser  einer  Anzahl  Griechen  nur  eine  Deutsche 
und  sonst  kein  anderer  leproser  Europaer  von  den  Collegen  gesehen 
wurde.  In  2  FaUen  wurde  zwar  angenommen,  dass  die  Ansteckung  in 
Egypten  erfolgt  sei,  allein  auch  diese  beiden  Falle  betreffen  Griechen, 
und  der  einzige  Leprose  anderer  Nationalitat— die  Deutsche — ^kam  nicht 
aus  Deutschland,  sondem  aus  Mexico,  wo  die  Lepra  herrscht  un<l  wo 
sie  sich  auch  nach  Angabe  des  Arztes  infidrt  hatte.  Was  nun  die 
Griechen  anlangt,  von  denen  ich  selbst  einige  Falle  im  Begierungs-  und 
dem  Diaconissen-Hospital  in  Alexandrien  sah  (die  dort  nebenbei  z. 
Th.  seit  Monaten  mit  Tuberculin  eingespritzt  wurden  und  zwar  einer — 
was  die  G^schwure  anlangt,  mit  denen  sein  Korper  bedeckt  war,  mit 
sichtlichem  Erfolg— er  sah  wie  nen  gehautet  aus,  ahnlich  wie  auch 
ein  Araber  im  B^erungs-Hospital)  ; — was  die  Griechen  anlangt,  sage 
ich,  so  konnen  wir  sie  auf  keinen  Fall  als  beweiskraftig  fiir  eine 
Lifection  in  Egypten  gelten  lassen.  Denn  wie  wir  schon  Eingangs 
erwahnten,  sind  die  griechischen  Inseln  voll  von  Lepra,  und  wenn 
nun  bei  Griechen  die  Krankheit  hier  zum  Ausbruch  kam,  d.  h. 
bemerkt  wurde,  und  sie  selbst  vielleicht  eine  Lifection  im  Mutterland 
in  Abrede  stellen  oder  diese  auch  vielleicht  nach  ikren  Angahen 
nicht  wahrscheinlich  ist — so  beweist  das  noch  nicht,  dass  sie  sich 
die  Lifection  in  Egypten  geholt  haben.  Dasselbe  gilt  naturlich 
auch  fiir  Syrier — von  denen  einer  gemeldet,  der  vor  18  Jahren  hier 
beobachtet   sein    soll-^>-denn    Syrien    ist   bekanntlich    gleichfalls    voll 
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von  Lepra.  Positiv  heweisend  kiinnte  nur  ein  Fall  sein,  wo  ein 
Individuum,  aus  cinen  nicht  contaminirten  Lande  stammend,  die  Lepra 
hier  acquirirte.  Ein  solcher  Fall  ist  aber  von  keinem  der  Collegen,  die 
so  fi-eundlich  waren  uns  zu  antworten,  zur  Kenntniss  gebracht,  und 
kann  ich  nebenbei  noch  constatiren,  dass  aus  meinen  persGnlichen 
Erkundigungen  sich  ergab,  dass  so  manehe  Antworten  deshalb  aus- 
blieben,  weil  die  Collegen  eine  solche  im  Verneinungsfall  fiir  unnothig 
hielten. 

Ich  glaube  also  behaupten  zu  konnen,  dass  ein  positiver  Fall  von 
Erkrankung  an  Lepra  bei  einem  aus  nicht  inficirter  Gegend  stammenden 
Europaer,  von  deneu  nicht  wenige  schon  in  mehreren  Gtenerationen  hier 
lebten  (z.  U.  Italiener),  in  der  Neuzeit  nicht  vorgekommen  ist.  Ich 
bin  nebenbei  iiberzeugt,  dass  ein  solcher  Fall  hier  ein  gewisses  Aufsehen 
erregt  hatte  und  auch  zu  meiner  Kenntniss  gekommen  ware. 

Wenn  wir  nun  auch  als  Hauptergebniss  dieser  Erhebung  gefunden 
haben,  dass  zwar  die  numerische  Zahl  der  Lepr^^sen  in  Egypten  nicht 
unbetr^htlich,  ihre  relative  aber  gewiss  geringer  ist,  als  z.  B.  auf  den 
benachbarten  Inseln  Griechenlands  und  in  Syrien;  wenn  wir  sodann 
sahen,  dass  die  Krankheit  hier  einen  exquisit  chronischen  Verlauf  und 
Character  zeigt ;  dass  die  G^fahr  der  Ansteckung  fiir  die  Eingebomen 
keine  grosse  und  eine  solche  fiir  Europaer  eigentlich  gar  nicht  in 
Egypten — bis  jetzt — nachzuweisen  ist,  so  darf  man  daraus  nicht  schliessen 
wollen,  dass  man  nun  auch  nichts  gegen  diese  Krankheit  zu  thun 
brauche.  Im  Gegentheil,  man  sollte  nach  meiner  Meinung  Alles  thun, 
urn  die  Krankheit  mehr  und  mehr  einzudammen  und  auszurotten  ;  und 
dies  um  so  eher,  als  der  Erfolg  in  sicherer  Aussicht  steht. 

Einmal  ist  es  ein  G^bot  der  Humanitat,  die  ungliicklichen  Annen- 
die  in  den  hoheren  Stadien  der  Krankheit  einen  entsetzlich«n  Anblick 
des  Jammers  und  Elends  darbieten,  der  jedem  civilisirten  Menschen  ein 
Grausen  verursacht,  nicht  verkommen  zu  lassen.  Sodann  ist  es  fiir 
den  Staat  immerhin  ein  Gebot  der  Selbsthilfe,  einer  Krankheit  entgegen 
zu  treten,  welche  die  Gesundheit  des  Volkes  und  die  Prosperitat  des 
Landes  fortwahrend  bedroht.  Man  wird  mir  einwenden,  dass  ich  grade 
ausfiihrte,  dass  keine  G^fahr  vorlage.  Eine  unmittelbare  G^fahr  wie 
etwa  bei  Pocken  oder  gar  der  Cholera  liegt  allerdings  nicht  vor.  Allein 
in  einzelnen  Districten  ist  doch  die  Seuche  schon  jetzt  ziemlich  stark 
verbreitet,  und  kamen  z.  B.  von  Farascour  und  Dekimiss  bereits  Klagen 
und  Anfragen  von  Begierungsorganen,  wie  dem  Uebel  abzuhelfen  sei — 
sodann  ist  bei  der  immer  grosseren  Erleichterung  und  Zunahme  des 
Verkehrs  keineswegs  von  der  Hand  zu  weisen,  dass  sie  sich  mehr  und 
mehr  ausbreite,  falls  ihr  nicht  Einhalt  gethan  wird ;  und  schliesshch 
kann  Niemand  dafur  stehen,  dass  nicht  vielleicht  die  Krankheit  dnrch 
irgend  welche  Verhaltnisse,  deren  Vorausl)eurtheilung  sich  unserer 
Kenntniss  entzieht,  lebhafter  aufflackert  und  heftiger  um  sich  greift  ? 
Egypten  nimmt  ausserdem  im  Orient  eine  ganz  besondere  und  eigen- 
thiimliche  Stellung  gegen  Europa  ein  und  es  hat  als  civilisirter  Staat 
gegen  sich  und  gegen  Europa  zweifellos  die  Pflicht,  g^en  diese 
entsetzliche  "  prahistorische "  Krankheit  Front  zu  nmchen,  und  man 
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wird  mit  Sicherheit  erwarten  diirfen,  dass  die  Begierung  Sr.  Hoheit  des 
Khediven — welcher  an  den  wichtigen  hygienischen  Fragen  des  Landes 
stets  eib  besonderes  Interesse  uimmt — Alles  thun  wird,  was  in  ihren 
Kraften  steht,  um  diesen  ijinheimlichen  Feind  zu  bekampfen,  wie  man 
schon  jetzt  in  einzelnen  lS:x>\dnzen  diese  Frage  in  Betracht  zu  ziehen 
beginnt. 

Es  liegen  aber  hier  die  Verhaltnisse  insofem  gunstig,  als  es  meiner 
Ansicht  nach  einer  rigorosen  Absperning,  die  nach  dem  Character  des 
Volkes  wohl  auf  heftigen  Widersprueh  stossen  und  iiberhaupt  nicht 
durch  fiihrbar  sein  wiirde,  hier  nicht  bedarf. 

Nothig  ware :  einmal  die  Griindung  von  Lepra  -  Hospitalem, 
vielleicht  1  oder  2  grdssere  unter  tiichtigen  Aerzten  und  kleinerc  iiber 
die  Provinzen  nach  Bedurfniss  verstreut — welche  die  Armen  aufnehmen 
und  zugleich  eine  Statte  der  Pflege  und  Behandlung  dieser  Ungluck- 
lichen  sein,  sowie  dem  Studium  der  Krankheit  dienen  sollten.  Sodann 
mOchte  ich  vorschlagen,  ein  Gh^setz  zu  erlassen,  wie  es  1885  in  Norwegen 
auf  Betrieb  Hansens  geschah,  und  welches  mir  ausserordentlich 
rationell  erscheint,  namlich,  dass  jeder  Leprakranke  einen  eignen 
Wohnraum,  Bett-,  Wasch-  und  Essgeschirr  etc.  haben  muss  uhd  er 
nur  in  dem  Fall  gezwungen  ist,  in  ein  Leprahospital  zu  gehen,  falls  er 
sich  diesen  Bedingungen  nicht  unterwerfen  will  oder  kann ; — ^was 
natiirlich  zumeist  ganzlich  Mittellose  sein  werden.  Hierzu  ist  aber 
eine  sorgfaltige  Ueberwachung  der  Kranken  von  Seiten  der  Sanitat 
nothig. 

Wie  sich  diese  Verhaltnisse  nun  auch  in  Zukunft  gestalten  mogen, 
sollten  z,  B.  Staatsmittel  zunachst  nicht  ausreichend  fur  die  Griindung 
der  Hospitaler  vorhanden  sein,  so  zweifle  ich  nicht,  dass  ein  Appell 
an  die  Menschenliebe  der  hiesigen  eingebomen,  wie  speciell  europaischen 
begiitcrten  Gesellschaftclassen  ein  rege^  Entgegenkommen  finden 
wiirde,  wie  sich  z.  B.  auch  in  Livland  neuerdings  eine  Privat-Gesell- 
schaft  "Fiir  die  Bekampfung  der  Lepra"  gebildet  hat.  Jedenfalls 
werde  ich  es  fttr  meine  Aufgabe  erachten,  meinerseits  die  Lepra  in 
Egypten  weitor  zu  verfolgen  und  zu  studiren,  wozu  ich  diese  Enquete, 
uber  die  ich  in  Vorliegendem,  so  weit  es  mir  bis  jetzt  moglich  war,  sie 
durchzuarbeiten,  und  von  der  so  manche  Frage  noch  einer  eingeheuderen 
Priifung  harrt,  berichtet  habe, — ^als  die  erste  Stufe  betrachte.  Als 
nachstes  Ziel  erscheint  es  mir  dabei,  die  eingelaufenen  Falle  moglichst 
sell^st  zu  controUiren,  sodann  werde  ich  das  eingegangene  Material  an 
alle  betreffenden  Districte  zuruckgehen  lassen  und  vorschlagen,  dass 
davon  ein  Register  angelegt  wird,  nach  welchem  die  aufgeftihrten  Falle 
bis  zu  ihrem  etwaigen  Tode  welter  controllirt  werden,  unter  Eintragung 
der  wichtigsten  Notizen  und  mit  Hinzufiigung  neuer  Falle. 

Damit  ware  zugleich  ein  Stammmaterial  geschaffen,  welches  sofort 
zur  Hand  ware,  wenn  das  oben  angedeutete  Gesetz  angenommen  wiirde, 
welches  seinen  segensreichen  Einfluss  gewiss  schon  in  bald  absehbarer 
Zeit  fiihlbar  machen  wiirde. 
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Thursday,  18th  August  1891. 


The  Chair  was  sucoessiyely  occupied  by 

The  President,  Francis  Galton,  Esq.,  F.R.S., 

and 

Dr.  Georg  von  Matr. 


Indian  Factory  Legislation. 

BY 

Holt  S.  Hallbtt,  C.E. 


In  the  census  of  1881  one-twelfth  of  the  population  of  India  was 
classed  as  ''  workers  "  in  various  materials.  Of  these  more  than  8,000,000 
were  distinguished  as  females,  and  nearly  13,000,000  as  males. 

In  the  British  Isles  such  workers  are  protected,  so  far  as  females 
and  young  males  are  concerned,  from  the  exactions  of  their  employers 
by  our  factory  and  workshop  legislation.  In  India,  however,  where 
the  patient  endurance  of  the  people  surpasses  imagination,  and  the 
sweater  is  master  of  the  situation,  protective  legislation  is  refused  to 
the  great  bulk  of  the  working  classes.  Barely  60,000  women  and 
children  out  of  the  10,000,000  or  12,000,000  women  and  children 
employed  in  industrial  pursuits  have  been  brought  within  the  scope  of 
the  recently  enacted  India  Factory  Act. 

Under  the  India  Factory  Act  all  workers  of  both  sexes  and  all 
ages  who  are  engaged  in  the  following  works  are  excluded  from  pro- 
tection : — 

1.  Factories  employing  less  than  50  hands,  with  exceptions  which 

may  be  made  by  local  governments  for  factories  employing  not 
less  than  20  hands. 

2.  Factories  working  less  than  four  months  in  the  year,  which 

include  most  of  the  cotton  presses  and  ginning  factories. 

3.  Factories  on  indigo,  tea,  and  coffee  plantations. 

4.  Workshops. 

I  will  first  deal  with  workshops  and  the  minor  factories  which 
are  excluded  from  the  Act.  Owing  to  workshops  not  having  been 
brought  under  regulation,  children  of  any  age,  from  babies  in  arms 
upwards,  may  be  employed  in  them  for  any  number  of  hours  in  the 
day  or  night,  and  under  the  most  insanitary  conditions.  After  inspecting 
a  few  of  these  works  in  which  wool  and  wheat  cleaning  was  being 
carried  on  by  hand,  and  the  dust  was  nearly  suffocating,  Mr.  Jones, 
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one  of  Her  Majesty's  Inspectors  of  Factories,  whose  services  were 
lent  to  the  Government  of  Bombay  in  1883  for  five 'years,  described 
them  as  follows  : — 

"  1.  Room,  87  feet  by  15  feet  by  13^  feet.  Five  small  openings, 
3  feet  by  2  feet,  blocked  with  wood,  and  two  doors.  One 
hundred  and  four  women  and  .children  employed  in  this 
room,  11  children  under  12  years  of  age,  and  three  at  the 
breast.    Room  extremely  dirty. 

**2.  Room  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  road,  belonging  to  the 
same  man.  Room  84  feet  by  9  feet  by  lOJ  feet ;  seven 
windows  and  three  doors;  walls  and  roof  very  dirty. 
Ninety-two  women'  and  16  children  under  12  years  of  age, 
three  at  the  breast. 

"3.  Plenty  of  ventilation,  walls  and  ceilings  very  dirty,  and 
dreadful  smell  from  adjoining  yard;  90  women  and  16 
children,  from  two  to  12  years  of  age,  employed. 

**  4.  All  the  windows  blocked  by  bags ;  room  perfectly  dark, 
except  at  the  doorway ;  place  excessively  dirty ;  filthy 
drain  running  between  building  and  the  next  premises.  I 
was  obliged  to  hold  my  handkerchief  to  my  face  while 
taking  down  these  particulars." 

The  condition  of  the  minor  factories  is  even  worse  than  that  of 
the  workshops,  because  danger  from  unguarded  machinery  and  untrained 
enginemen  is  added  to  the  general  insanitary  condition  of  the  premises. 
The^e  factories,  besides  m^ny  other  works,  include  cotton  presses  and 
cotton  ginning  factories,  the  majority  of  which  work  less  than  four 
months  in  the  year. 

In  cotton  presses  and  ginning  factories  the  air  is  choked  with 
cotton  dust  and  fluff,  and  in  the  presses  the  work  is  extremely  arduous. 
Mr.  Sharpe,  the  engineer  of  the  Apollo  Press  Company,  in  his  evidence 
before  the  Bombay  Factory  Commission  of  1875,  declared  that : — 

"The  coolies  perspire  heavily  and  profusely,  dnnk  much  water, 
and  get  tired  with  their  work,  because  they  are  employed  continually 
for  12  hours  per  day  on  work  ten  times  as  hard  as  that  of  mill  operatives. 
Their  working  hours  should  not  be  be  more  than  six.  The  coolies  are 
allowed  no  meal  hours,  and  take  their  meals  as  they  find  opportunity. 
They  suffer  from  the  cotton  dust." 

Mr.  Henderson,  the  engineer  to  another  press,  urged  that :  "  The 
<*  operatives  are  not  healthy,  most  of  them  suffer  from  asthma.  The 
«*  hours  are  too  long  for  such  heavy  work.  The  work  kills  the  men. 
<^  They  should  not  be  allowed  to  woi'k  longer  than  eight  hours.  An 
*'  enactment  is  necessary  for  the  protection  of  the  operatives.  How  can 
"  you  expect  to  make  changes  without  an  enactment  ?  " 

No  enactment  was  passed  for  the  protection  and  relief  of  these 
operatives,  so  the  merciless  employers  took  further  advantage  of  their 
helplessness.  Before  the  Bombay  Commission  of  1884,  it  transpired 
that  men,   women,   lads,  girls,  and  children   employed   in    the   cotton 
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presses  and  ginning  factories  were  occasionally  worked  continuously 
for  eight  and  10  and  12  days  and  nights  at  a  stretch,  with  a  rest  of 
half  an  hour  in  the  evening ;  and,  as  a  rule,  from  4  and  5  a.m.  to  7,' 
8,  and  9  p.m.,  without  any  stoppage  during  the  day.  If  six  or  eight 
hours  a  day  is  as  long  as  a  man  should  he  employed  in  these  works, 
it  is  surely  abominable  cruelty  to  allow  lads,  girls,  women,  and  children 
to  be  employed  in  them  day  after  day  for  23 ^  hours  at  a  stretch. 

The  case  for  protecting  the  hands  in  minor  factories  and  work- 
shops was  so  strong  that  the  Bombay  Factory  Commission  of  1884, 
though  largely  composed  of  persons  interested  in  Indian  factories  9 
allowed  in  their  Report  that  every  work  employing  a  single  member 
of  th^  protected  classes  ought  to  be  under  regulation.     They  said  : — 

"  We  are  strongly  of  opinion  that  all  factories — no  matter  what  the 
number  of  hands  employed — in  which  steam,  water,  or  other  mechanical 
power  is  used,  should  be  under  regulation,  and  that  other  places  or 
workshops  where  manual  labour  is  exercised  should  be  brought  under 
the  law  if  10  members  of  the  protected  classes  are  employed  therein. 
We  may  add  that  we  draw  the  line  at  10,  owing  to  the  impossibility, 
without  more  inspectors  being  appointed,  of  enforcing  the  law  in 
workshops  employing  less  hands." 

To  work  children,  young  persons,  and  women  beyond  certain 
limits,  is  to  work  them  beyond  the  point  where  work  becomes  cruel  and 
injurious  to  the  employed.  Captain  May,  one  of  Her  Majesty's 
Inspectors  of  Factories,  laid  a  very  clear  statement  on  this  subject 
before  the  Factory  and  Workshops  Acts  Commission  of  1875.  He 
said: — 

"  I  apprehend  that  it  is  the  duty  and  right  of  a  Government  to 
restrict  the  hours  of  labour,  so  far  as  to  prevent  cruelty  and  injury  to 
the  labourer ;  but  that  it  is  neither  its  duty  nor  its  right  to  restrict  them 
any  further.  I  consider  that  this  cruelty  and  injury  point  would  be 
reached,  unless  in  exceptional  cases,  by  the  Acts  of  1864,  1867,  1870, 
and  1871,  if  slightiy  amended ;  or,  in  other  words,  that  an  average  of 
five  hours  of  work  per  day  for  children,  and  10  hours  for  young  persons 
and  women,  is  neither  so  cruel  nor  so  injurious  as  to  require  further 
legislative  reduction.  In  the  case  of  boys,  I  should  not  lower  the  age, 
t.«.,  18,  for  unrestricted  labour,  because  in  many  instances  the  stripling 
of  16  Is  less  able  to  bear  excessive  work  than  the  boy  of  13  or  14." 

Some  surgeons,  well  acquainted  with  the  effects  of  factory  labour, 
have  placed  the  injury  point  beyond  which  young  persons  between 
14  and  18  years  of  age  should  not  work  considerably  below  10  hours  a 
day,  and  have  expressed  the  opinion  that  standing  for  ^\e  hours  a 
day  at  a  machine  is  too  much  for  a  child  between  the  ages  of  10  and  14. 

In  his  statement  "  On  the  Physique  of  Factory  Children,"  for- 
warded to  the  FHctory  Commission  of  1875,  Mr.  Charles  Roberts, 
F.R.C.S.,  who  investigated  the  subject  lor  the  purposes  of  Dr.  Bridges 
and  Mr!  Holmes*  "Report  to  the  Local  Government    Board  on  the 
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'^  proposed  changes  in   hours    and    ages  of    employment    in    textile 

"  factories,"  urged  that : — 

"  From  a  physical  point  of  view,  I  am  of  opinion  that — 

"  A  child  under  the  age  of  10  years  should  not  be  allowed  to  work 

in  a  factory  or  workshop. 

"  From  the  age  of  10  to  that  of  14  they  might  be  allowed  to  work 
half-time  at  occupations  which  do  not  require  much  physical  strength,  or 
a  constrained  position  of  either  standing,  walking,  or  sitting. 

"  From  the  age  of  14  to  18  they  might  be  allowed  to  work  three- 
quarter  time,  and  after  that  age  full  time  in  factories  and  workshops. 

"  These  rules  should  apply  equally  to  both  sexes."* 

In  the  course  of  his  investigation  he  had  found  that — 

'^  Flat-foot  and  a  general  disposition  to  knock-knee  is  very  common 
among  the  factory  children,  and  increased  with  age ;  while  both  these 
deformities  are  rare  among  agricultural  children." 

After  examining  many  thousuid  operatives,  he  found  that  no 
less  than  132*4  per  thousand  factory  workers  of  12  years  of  age  were 
affected  with  flat-foot,  while  at  the  age  of  eight  the  ratio  was  only  15*1 
per  thousand.  This  shows  conclusively  the  evil  effects  ih&t  stand- 
ing, for  five  hours  a  day  has  upon  the  framework  of  children.  Yet 
the  India  Government  has  sanctioned  an  Act  which  allows  children 
of  nine  years  of  age  to  work  standing  at  a  machine  for  seven  hours  a 
day. 

In  factories  coming  under  the  India  Factory  Act  of  1891,  lads 
over  14  years  of  age  are  classed  under  the  Act  as  men,  wid  girls  over 
the  same  age  are  classed  as  women.  Lads  and  men  are  only  so  far 
protected  by  the  Act  that  they  are  allowed  one  day's  rest  in  seven ;  and 
in  factories  not  working  on  the  shift  system,  are  granted  an  interval  of 
half  an  hour  for  meals  at  noon.  Lads  and  men  engaged  in  factories 
working  on  the  shift  system  may  be  employed  day  and  night  for  six 
days  in  the  week,  or  144  hours  a  week  without  rest;  and  for  141  hours 
a  week  in  mills  using  electric  or  other  artificial  light,  but  not  working 
on  a  shift  system.  Even  in  mills  not  using  artificial  light,  men  and 
lads  may  be  kept  at  work  from  dawn  to  dusk,  a  period  of  about  14  hours  a 
day,  or  84  hours  a  week,  in  the  hottest  season  of  the  year — double  the 
number  of  hours  that  Mr.  Roberts  considered  young  persons  under 
18  years  of  age  could  be  employed  in  a  textile  factory  without  risk  of 
injury  to  their  frame  and  constitution. 

Under  the  Act  girls  and  women  are  permitted  to  work  11  hours  a 
day,  or  06  hours  a  week,  or  9^  hours  a  week  longer  than  they  may 
work  in  textile  factories  in  this  country.  In  factories  not  working  on  a 
shift  system,  the  period  in  which  women's  work  may  be  taken  is 
between  5  a.m.  and  8  p.m.,  the  same  as  that  fixed  for  children,  and 

*  For  the  opinioD  of  medical  meu  in  India,  $€s  Appenduc  A^  page  227  post. 
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this  in  face  of  the  fact  that  the  Bombay  Factory  Commission  of  1884 
m'ged  that — 

"  Women  and  children  should  not  be  allowed  to  work  before  6  a.m. 
or  after  6  p.m." 

Only  one  and  a  half  hours  are  allowed  for  a  woman's  meals,  and  only 
an  aggregate  of  half  an  hour  for  those  of  children.  Owing  to  the  loose 
limits  in  which  work  may  be  performed,  a  woman  may  be  working 
22^  hours  a  day  on  the  shift  system,  or  13^  hours  a  day  in  a  factory 
not  working  on  the  shift  system,  instead  of  the  sanctioned  11  hours  ; 
and  a  child  may  be  working  14^  hours,  instead  of  the  sanctioned  seven 
hours,  without  the  inspector  having  any  possible  check  upon,  or  clue  to, 
their  proceedings. 

The  India  Factory  Commission  of  last  year  stated  that : — 

**  The  result  of  the  present  law  has  been  that  hundreds  of  chidren 
between  the  ages  of  nine  and  12  are  now  daily  employed  iu  India  as 
full-timers,  doing  12,  13,  and  14  hours*  work,  to  the  great  detriment  of 
their  health." 

When  the  law  is  broken  the  operatives  dare  not  tell  the  truth  to  the 
inspector,  because  they  are  well  aware  that  if  they  did  the  manufacturer 
would  turn  them  out  of  his  works.  This  has  been  clearly  proved  by 
Mr.  Jones's  Report,  contained  in  the  Annual  Report  of  Her  Majesty's 
Chief  Inspector  of  Factories  and  Workshops  for  1887,  where,  in  referring 
to  the  trial  of  a  manufacturer  in  India  on  the  charge  of  employing 
children  for  months  over-hours,  and  not  allowing  them  the  legal  time  for 
meals,  and  deducting  half  the  amount  due  to  them  in  wages  on  various 
pretexts,  he  stated  that — 

"  There  was  no  doubt  in  the  minds  of  the  magistrate,  my  own,  and 
the  police,  that  these  children  had  all  been  frightened  into  making 
this  denial  of  their  first  statements;  but  as  their  master  was  the 
only  large  employer  of  labour  in  the  district  a  quarrel  with  him  meant 
semi-starvation." 

The  shift  system  sanctioned  for  India  combines  the  evils  of  loose 
limits  with  the  stiD  greater  evil  of  allowing  women  and  girls,  as  well 
as  lads,  to  be  employed  at  night.  Night  work  is  injurious  and  contrary 
to  nature.  Night  was  made  for  sleep  and  not  for  work.  For  children 
under  the  age  of  21,  working  at  night  was  abolished  in  this  country  by 
the  Apprentice  Act  of  1802,  and  in  each  succeeding  Factory  Act  it 
has  been  prohibited  for  all  up  to  the  age  of  either  21  or  18.  In  1847 
it  was  abolished  for  women  in  textile  factories,  and  in  1867  for  women 
employed  in  non-textile  factories  and  workshops.  At  the  Berlin  Labour 
Conference  it  was  prohibited  for  women  and  children,  and  for  all  young 
persons  under  the  age  of  18.  In  India  night  work  is  especially  harmful. 
It  is  well  known  that  more  people  are  seized  with,  and  die  from,  heat 
apoplexy  in  that  country  at  night  than  in  the  day.  It  is  rather  late  in 
the  century  for  the  Government  of  India  to  pass  a  Factory  Act  sanction- 
ing night  work  for  young  persons  and  women  I 

The  India  Factory  Act  permits  protected  children  of  nine  years  of 
age  to  be  employed  without  a  certificate  of  physical' fitness  for  42  hours 
a  week,  notwithstanding  the  enormous  weight  of  evidence  given  before 
the  Factory  and  Workshops  Acts  Commission  in  this  country  against 
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permitting  any  child  under  10  years  of  age  to  be  employed  in  either 
factories  or  workshops,  and  in  face  of  the  fact  that  children  between 
11  and  14  years  of  age  are,  by  the  English  Act  of  this  session,  only 
allowed  to  work  28 1  hours  a  week  in  textile  factories  in  this  country, 
and  that  no  child  under  11  years  of  age  is  permitted  to  work  in  any 
factory  or  workshop. 

Mr.  James  Piatt,  the  great  machinist  of  Oldham,  who  has  visited 
most  countries  where  spinning  is  carried  on,  and  is  an  expert  on  the 
subject,  has  given  his  opinion  that : — 

"  The  spinners  of  India,  with  the  single  exception  of  Lancashire 
operatives,  are  more  deft  with  their  fingers  than  any  other  operatives  in 
the  world." 

An  English  operative  is  allowed  to  be  not  only  the  best  spinner, 
but  also  the  most  efficient  weaver  in  the  world.  A  Lancashire  weaver, 
with  his  assistant,  attends  four  looms,  against  two  tended  by  his  Scotch 
rival,  and  runs  his  four  looms  at  a  greater  speed.  Yet  the  provisions 
of  the  British  Factory  and  Workshop  Act  are  deemed  as  necessary  for 
the  protection  of  Scotch  as  for  English  operatives.  *Why,  then,  should 
an  exception  be  made  for  India  ?  To  work  an  ill-fed  and  wretchedly- 
housed  Indian  operative,  of  far  less  physical  capacity  and  stamina  than 
an  English  operative,  for  a  greater  number  of  hours,  because  he  can 
turn  out  less  work  per  hour  than  an  English  operative,  is  as  wicked 
and  cruel  as  it  would  be  to  work  an  English  child  for  double  the  hours 
a  man  is  employed,  on  the  plea  that  the  child  only  turns  out  per  hour 
one  half  of  the  task  of  a  man. 

To  work  men  and  lads,  from  14  years  of  age  and  upwards,  under 
the  penalty  of  dismissal  from  employment  if  they  refuse,  for  14  hours 
a  day,  in  a  standing  position,  during  the  hottest  time  of  the  year,  with 
only  half  an  hour's  interval  for  meals  and  rest,  and  one  or  two  necessary 
intervals  of  a  few  minutes  for  answering  the  calls  of  nature,  is  a  disgrace 
to  India  manufacturers,,  and  calls  loudly  for  redress  by  Government 
legislation. 

I  will  now  treat  with  the  statement  of  reasons  for  not  applying 
the  English  Factory  and  Workshops  Act  to  India,  given  in  the  despatch 
of  the  Government  of  India  to  Lord  Cross,  dated  Calcutta,  March  5, 
1889.     The  statement  runs  as  follows : — 

"  We  desire  to  give  expression  to  our  view  that  the  English  Factory 
Acts  are  inapplicable  to  the  present  conditions  of , labour  in  Indian 
factories.  It  is  a  well  attested  fact  that  the  employees  in  Indian  factories 
reach  a  standard  of  comfort  and  content  which  is  not  attained  by  persons 
in  their  own  ranks  of  life  who  are  engaged  in  pursuits  of  a  different 
nature.  Machinery,  moreover,  is,  owing  to  the  comparative  absence  of 
competition,  driven  in  the  factories  in  India  at  a  pace  so  slow  that  it- 
would  not  be  tolerated  in  England,  and  it  is  estimated  that  in  many  of 
the  mills  in  India  about  twice  as  many  operatives  are  employed  as 
>vould  be  employed  in  mills  of  the  same  capacity  in  England.  It 
follows  that  the  work  of  the  operative  in  an  Indian  factory  is  far  more 
desultory  and  less  exhausting  than  that  of  an  operative  working  in 
England,  and   that   provisions  which   are   rendered   necessary  by  the 
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exacting  nature  of  the  labour  in  English  mills,  are  not  demanded  in  the 
interest  of  the  Indian  operatives,  who  would,  indeed,  be  prejudicially 
affected  by  them,  while  they  would  impose  a  needless  and  uncalled-for 
obstacle  to  the  development  of  the  industries  of  India." 

Let  us  see  how  this  statement  stands  the  test  of  evidence  given  by 
mill  managers,  factory  inspectors,  medical  men,  and  operatives  before 
Factory  Commissions  which  sat  in  India  in  1875,  1884,  and  1890.     If 
suffering,  through  cotton   dust  and  defective  ventilation,  from  chest 
diseases,  inflammation  of  the  lungs  and  air  passages,  and  derangements 
of  the  stomach  ;  if  sleeping  in  damp  and  crowded  dens  for  part  of  the 
night,  and  exposed  to  the  inclemency  of  the  weather  in  the  open  air 
outside  the  mill  for  the  remainder  of  the  night  whilst  waiting  for  the 
doors  to  be  opened  at  daybreak ;  if  having  to  rise  at  3  a.m.  to  cook 
their  meals,  or  else  going  to  work  without  breakfast ;  if  toiling  from 
dawn  to  dusk  every  day,  a  period  of  14  hours  during  the  hottest  season 
of  the  year,  in  factories  artificially  heated  by  steam,  with  one  single 
interval  for  meals  and  rest  of  a  bare  half  hour,  from  which  the  rapacious 
masters  generally  manage  to  crib  at  least  15  minutes ;  if  risking  the 
cripplement   of  their   frame  and   deadly   injury  to   their   constitution 
through  working   in  a  standing  position   for    14  hours  a  day  in   an 
enervating  atmosphere   laden  with  cotton   dust,  fluff,  and  disease;   if 
being  driven  and  bullied  and  beaten  by  overseers  armed  with  canes ;  if 
being  denied  all  time  for  recreation  and  domestic  happiness ;  if  being 
grudged  their  hard-earned  wage-pittance,  and  being  paid  their  earnings, 
instead  of  by  the  week,  as  in  this  country,  by  the  month,  and  frequently 
a  fortnight  and  even  two  months  in  arrears ;  if  being  thus  forced,  an 
easy  prey,  into  the  web  of  heartless  and  unscrupulous  money  lenders, 
who  mulct  them  in  an  interest,  according  to  Mr.  Factory  Inspector 
Jones,  varying  from  75  to  225  per  cent,  per  annum ;  if  all  of  these 
form  "  a  standard  of  comfort  and  content "  for  operatives  surpassing  that 
of  less  favoured  ^'  persons  in  their  own  rank  of  life  who  are  engaged 
"  in  pursuits  of  a  different  nature,"  in  which  must  be  included  minor 
factories    and  workshops — nothing  further  can    be  required  to   prove 
the  urgency  of  applying  our  British  Factory  and  Workshop  Act  to  our 
Indian  Empire,  so  that  these  miserably  degraded  and  joyless  toilers  in 
dark,  dirty,  dusty,  overcrowded,  and  unwholesome  dens ;   these  puny, 
over-tasked  natives  of  India ;  these  children  of  children  who,  according 
to  Sir  Richard  Temple,  in  his  speech  on  the  address  in  1888,  have  only 
one-fifth  the  strength  of  an  Englishman,  and  are  naturally  capable  of 
doing  only  one-fifth  of  the  labour ;  these  wretched  beings  scrambling  for 
work  at  any  price,  knowing  nothing  of  the  real  pleasures  of  existence, 
slaving  as  no  slave  would  work,  with  unremitting  energy,  in  the  hope  of 
earning  a  little  extra  money  at  the  dearly  bought  price  of  their  health  ; 
these  human  beings,  our  fellow  subjects,  who  are  treated  worse  than 
beasts  of  burden,  may  be  raised  from  their  present  state  of  moral  and 
physical  degradation,  and  rescued  from  the  inhuman  exactions  of  their 
merciless  taskmasters  who  are  wringing  the  very  life  out  of  them. 

The  statement  that  ^'  machinery  is,  owing  to  the  comparative  absence 
"  of  competition,  driven  in  the  factories  of  India  at  a  pace  so  slow  that 
**  it  would  not  be  tolerated  in  England,"  may  have  been  true  20  years 
f    p.  2596.  p 
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agOy  but  it  is  not  true,  in  the  case  of  mills  with  the  newest  machinerj, 
at  the  present  time.  It  was  conclusively  disproved  by  the  evidence  of 
managers  of  Bombay  mills  and  people  well  acquainted  with  their  work- 
ing, before  the  "  Bombay  and  Lancashire  Cotton  Spinning  Inquiry  "  in 
1888,  where  it  was  stated,  without  dissent,  that  cotton  spindles  are  run 
as  fast  in  India  as  in  Lancashire,  and  that  the  Indian  operatives  are 
increasing  in  skill. 

Anyone  acquainted  with  the  history  and  results  of  factory  legislation 
in  this  country  must  know  that  the  enactment  of  the  British  Factory 
and  Workshop  Acts  in  our  Indian  Empire  could  not  prove  otherwise 
than  a  boon  to  the  working  classes  of  that  country.  The  English  Legis- 
lature extended  its  protection  to  children,  young  persons,  and  women 
in  the  face  of  a  powerful  opposition  on  the  part  of  the  manufacturers ; 
but  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  English  Factory  and  Workshop  Acts 
have  conferred  the  greatest  possible  benefit  on  the  operatives,  without 
diminishing  the  profits  of  the  employers  in  any  way.  The  same  reasons 
that  are  still  put  forth  in  India  against  factory  legislation  have  been 
urged  over  and  over  again  in  this  country,  to  prevent  the  passage  of 
our  Factory  Acts,  but  in  vain ;  and  there  are  ample  facts  to  hand  to 
clearly  ^indicate  that  the  imposition  of  the  British  Factory  and  Workshop 
Acts  in  India  would  not  impose  the  slightest  obstacle  to  the  development 
of  the  industries  of  that  country.* 

It  is  owing  to  ignorance  of  such  facts,  and  to  the  consequent 
continued  belief  in  the  long  since  exploded  plea  of  manufacturers,  that 
all  factory  legislation  restricting  the  hours  of  labour  must  tell  adversely 
against  the  industries  of  a  country  that  has  induced  the  Government  of 
India  to  deny  due  protection  to  the  working  classes  of  that  country. 
The  Legislative  Council  of  India  is  dominated  by  the  capitalist  interest. 
Capitalists  form  part  and  parcel  of  it ;  but  the  working  classes  are  not 
represented  on  the  Council,  and  a  deaf  ear  is  therefore  turned  to  their 
claims  and  entreaties  for  protection  ;  and  to  the  advice  of  (Government 
of  India  medical  officials  who  have  urged  that  men  should  only  be 
employed  in  factories  for  nine  or  ten  hours  a  day,  women  for  eight  or 
nine  hours,  and  children  for  Ave  or  six  hours. 

To  ensure  the  enactment  of  suitable  protection  for  the  Indian 
working  classes,  the  Beports  of  the  India  Factory  and  Sanitary  Com- 
missions that  have  been  held,  together  with  the  evidence  and  all  existing 
i*eports  and  opinions  of  India  Factory  Inspectors  and  Health  Officers, 
should  be  laid  before  the  "  Standing  Committee  on  Trade  and  Manu- 
factures "  in  this  country,  and  instructions  given  to  that  Committee  to 
draw  out  a  comprehensive  and  adequate  Factory  and  Workshop  Act 
for  our  Indian  Empire,  in  order,  in  the  words  of  Lord  Cross,  "to 
"  secure,  without  fail,  for  the  various  classes  of  operatives  in  India,  an 
"  amount  of  protection  for  life  and  limb,  and  an  amount  of  security 
"  for  the  health  of  women,  young  persons,  and  children,  not  inferior  to 
"  that  which  is  afforded  by  the  law  of  England." 


*  For  the  etttet  of  reduced  worldng  hours  in  fantorien,  3ee  Af^ixlix  B,  page  229,  jiosf* 
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Appendix  A. 
Medical  Opinions  upon  the  Hours  of  Labour  in  Indian  Factories. 

1.  Dr.  Thomas  Stephenson  Weir,  Health  Officer  to  the  Bombay 
Municipality^  in  the  course  of  his  evidence  before  the  Bombay  Factory 
Commission  of  1875,  said : — 

"  He  had  been  in  Bombay  more  than  four  years,  and  had  made 
himself  practically  acquainted  with  the  mills.  He  had  visited  sQjne  of 
them,  both  privately  and  in  his  capacity  of  Health  Officer,  at  different 
hours  and  on  various  occasions.  No  child  under  the  age  of  10  years  should 
be  employed  in  the  mills,  and  children  between  10  and  14  years  of  age 
should  not  work  more  than  six  hours.  The  hours  of  work  in  the  mills 
were  too  long.  Men  ought  not  to  work  more  than  10  hours,  exclusive 
of  their  meals.  The  temperature  of  98  degrees  was  too  high  for  opera- 
tives to  work  in  for  long  hours.  He  would  commend  90  degrees  as  a 
maximum  temperature." 

2.  Dr.  Joseph  Anderson,  House  Surgeon  in  a  Bombay  Hospital,  said, 
before  the  same  Commission,  that — 

**  He  had  been  21  years  in  the  hospital,  and  was  medical  officer 
to  two  of  the  mills,  one  of  which  had  been  in  his  charge  for  18  years. 
There  are  cases  now  and  then  among  the  mill  people  of  chest  diseases, 
inflammation  of  the  lungs  and  air  passages,  and  derangement  of  the 
stomach,  all  due  to  long  confinement  in  the  mills.  The  atmosphere 
of  mills  is  injurious  to  all.  The  temperature  is  too  high  and  the 
atmosphere  is  fluffy.  The  present  hours  of  work  are  too  long  for  all 
classes  of  operatives.  He  proposed  a  working  day  of  11  hours,  out 
of  which  one  hour  should  be  given  for  meals  and  rest.  He  would  allow 
66  leave  days,  including  Sundays.  He  considered  a  day's  rest,  after  a 
week's  work,  a  physiological  necessity." 

3.  I>r.  Lumsdaine,  the  Sanitary  Commissioner  of  the  Bombay 
Presidency,  who  in  1878  was  instructed  by  the  Government  to  carefully 
inspect  the  factories  and  report  on  their  condition,  and  as  to  the  protec- 
tion which  should  be  given  to  the  operatives,  after  inspecting  2^  of  the 
cotton  mills,  urged  in  his  Beport  that — 

"  I  think  impartial  opinion  will  say  the  hours  of  labour  ought  to  be 
i^uced.  Por  men,  I  would  suggest  10  hours ;  for  women,  and  boys 
from  13  Inward,  nine  hours ;  and  for  children,  six  hours ;  and  in  this 
time  I  would  give  one  interval  of  half  an  hour  in  the  forenoon  and 
another  in  the  afternoon ;  so  the  real  working  time  would  be  nine,  eight, 
and  five  hours.  On  purely  physical  grounds  I  would  close  the  mills  one 
day  in  every  seven." 

4.  Bbpobt  op  the  Bombay  Sanitaey  Commission  op  1884. — This 
Medical  Commission  was  composed  of  Surgeon-Majors  Lyon,  Gray,  and 
Waters.     In  the  course  of  their  Keport  they  stated  that — 

We  think  it  very  desirable  that  the  daily  working  hours  of  these 
mills  should,  both  in  the  interest  of  the  general  health  of  the  operatives 
and  with  a  view  of  preventing  accidents  from  working  in  rooms 
insuffici^Ettly  lighted,  be  defined  by  law ;  and  that,  further,  in  the  interest 
of  the  general  health  of  the  operatives,  it  should  be  compulsory  to  allow 

'  p  2 
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certain  periods  of  rest  in  the  day,  and  a  certain  fixed  number  of  holidajs, 
say  four,  per  month.  Lastly,  we  have  to  state  that  we  are  of  opinion 
that  the  present  limit  of  age  for  children,  seven  to  12,  Ls  too  low.  We 
think  the  lower  limit  should  be  raised,  as  in  England,  to  10.  The  upper 
limit  ought,  we  think,  also  to  be  raised,  say  to  14.  We  have  also  to  say 
that  we  have  visited  several  of  the  minor  factories,  and  that  from  the 
result  of  our  visit  we  are  of  opinion — 

"  1.  That  on  account  of  the  danger  to  life  from  fires,  explosions, 
accidents  from  unfenced  machinery,  Ac.,  every  such  factory  employing 
machinery,  other  than  machinery  worked  by  hand  or  animal  power, 
should  be  placed  under  supervision. 

'^  2.  That  on  account  of  the  danger  to  health  likely  to  arise  from 
overcrowding,  every  factory  employing  more  than  a  certain  number  of 
hands  should  also  be  similarly  placed  under  supervision." 

5.  Dr.  Hewlett,  Deputy  Surgeon-Gbneral,  Sanitary  Commissioner 
for  the  Bombay  Presidency,  urged,  in  his  Eeport  for  1884— 

"  I  decidedly  recommend  that  the  provisions  of  the  Factory  Act 
should  be  extended  to  all  the  small  factories  and  workshops." 

6.  Mrs.  Pechey  Phipson,  who  for  seven  years  had  medically 
attended  Indian  women,  in  her  lecture,  on  October  11,  1890,  in  Bombay 
on  child-marriage,  pointed  out  how  greatly  natives  of  India  were  behind 
Europeans  in  physical  development,  and  with  reference  to  the  age  of 
maturity  in  India,  declared  that — 

"  So  far  from  Hindoo  girls  being  precocious  in  physical  develop- 
ment, they  are  much  behind  in  this  respect ;  that  a  Hindoo  girl  of  15  is 
about  equal  to  an  English  child  of  11  instead  of  the  reverse,  and  that  the 
statements  which  had  been  made  to  the  contrary  by  Englishmen  who 
had  no  opportunity  of  becoming  acquainted  with  Hindoo  family  life  were 
totally  misleading." 

Addressing  the  natives  of  India  who  were  present  she  said  :— 
"  You  say,  *  We  marry  our  girls  when  they  reach  puberty,'  and  you 
take  as  an  indication  of  that  stage  one  only,  and  that  the  least  certain,  (^ 
the  many  changes  which  go  to  make  up  maturity.  It  is  the  least  certain, 
because  the  most  variable  and  dependent  more  upon  climate  and  con- 
ditions of  life  than  upon  any  true  physical  development.  No  one  would 
deny  that  a  strong  country  girl  of  13  was  more  mature  physically  than  a 
girl  of  11  brought  up  in  the  close,  unwholesome  atmosphere  of  a  crowded 
city ;  yet  you  say  that  the  latter  has  attained  to  puberty  and  that  the 
former  has  not.  Without  going  into  the  domain  of  physiology  for  proof 
of  assertion,  let  me  draw  your  attention  to  the  very  practical  proof  of  its 
truth  which  you  have  in  the  fact,  well  known  to  you  all,  that  girls  married 
at  this  so-called  period  of  puberty  do  not,  as  a  rule,  bear  children  till 
some  years  later,  i.e.,  till  they  really  approach  maturity.  .  .  .  Does  not 
your  own  experience  bear  out  the  truth  of  the  three  following  con- 
clusions ? — 

"  1.  That  marriage  under  13  or  14  leads  generally  to  the  permanent 
ill-health  (if  not  fatal  injury)  of  the  girl,  and  to  sterility. 
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"  2.  That  where  childbirth  takes  place  at  that  early  age  no  fresh 
etfort  is  put  forth,  and  no  subsequent  children  are  born. 

"  3.  That,  even  if  marriage  is  delayed  till  14,  where  conception 
takes  place  immediately  sterility  follows  after;  but  where  the  girl  is 
strong  and  healthy  there  is  a  lapse  of  three  or  four  years  before  child- 
bearing  begins — a  proof  that  puberty  had  not  been  reached  until  then. 
Of  coarse  there  are  exceptional  cases,  but  does  not  the  consensus  of 
experience  point  to  these  as  general  truths  ? 

^*  Another  disadvantage  of  premature  marriage  is  that  in  those  cases 
where  the  young  wife  bears  children  they  are  puny  and  sickly.  Thousands 
of  stiU-borii  children,  hecatombs  of  dead  infants,  an  ever-increasing 
number  of  sickly,  disfigured,  and  deformed  people  bear  witness  to  the 
results  of  this  pernicious  custom.  .  .  .  Tell  me,  any  one  of  you,  has  it 
never  occurred  to  you,  when  you  havfe  looked  upon  your  young  wife 
turned  into  a  decrepit  old  woman  through  your  doing,  that  she  has  a 
right  to  revile  you  as  the  author  of  all  her  affliction  ?  Does  it  never 
dawn  across  your  mind,  as  you  look  upon  the  sickly  boy  whom  you  tend 
>vith  so  much  care  as  the  sole  hope  of  your  declining  years,  that,  instead 
of  returning  your  affection,  he  would  be  justified  in  turning  upon  you 
and  cursing  you  as  the  author  of  his  wretched  being  ?  .  .  .  For  cen- 
turies you  have  been  children  of  children,  and  there  is  no  surer  way  of 
becoming  servants  of  servants." 

In  the  face  of  such  a  scathing  exposure,  and  of  the  opinion  of 
medical  men  and  of  common  sense,  the  Government  of  India  maintains 
that  puny,  half -grown  girls  and  boys  of  14  years  of  age  in  India  should 
be  considered  men  and  women  and  permitted  to  slave  in  Indian  factories 
for  far  longer  hours  than  full-grown  and  well-developed  English  men 
and  women  can  work  in  similar  factories  in  the  British  Isles  without 
injury  to  their  frame  and  constitution  I 


Appendix  B. 
The  eject  of  reduced  Working  Hours  in  Factories, 

It  has  been  proved  by  actual,  frequent,  and  suntained  experiments 
in  the  United  Kingdom,  the  Continent,  America,  and  elsewhere,  that, 
for  both  manual  labour  and  labour  at  a  machine,  there  exists  a  reasonable 
limit  of  hours  of  labour,  with  which  the  maximum  effective  power  of  the 
worker  generally  corresponds,  and  that  it  is  senseless,  as  well  as  cruel, 
to  work  a  person  beyond  these  ascertainable  limits. 

I  will  first  deal  with  evidence  given  before  the  last  Factory  and 
Workshops  Commission— that  of  1875— held  in  this  country,  as  to  the 
Binningham  industries,  which  include  nearly  every  process  of  manu- 
facture outside  the  textile  fabrics.  Mr.  Arthur  Chamberlain,  of  the 
great  firm  of  gas-fitters  and  brass-founders,  in  answer  to  the  question, 
<«  Is  there  any  trade  in  Birminghau^  that  works  more  than  60  hours  a 
week  ?"  replied,  « I  should  think  certainly  not ;  I  should  think  that  no 
>*  manufacturer  in  his  senses  would  hope  to  ^et  any  advantage  from 
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^^  working  more  than  60  hours/'  Sir  Joshua  Mason,  in  his  letter  to  the 
President  of  the  Commission,  declared,  "  The  hands  under  the  Act  work 
"  50  hours  per  week  (from  8  o'clock  to  6).  I  have  had  the  carrying  out 
'^  of  the  Act  in  these  works  since  its  application,  and  can  testify  that  the 
^^  hands  earn  as  much  money,  and  that  there  is  as  much  work  done  aa 
"  under  the  old  system  of  69  hours." 

Mr.  Hopkins,  wrought  hoUow-ware  manufacturer  and  tin-plate 
worker  and  japanner,  in  reply  to  the  question,  '^  Do  the  women  only 
"  work  from  8  to  5  ?  "  said,  "  Yes,  only  from  8  to  5,  and  I  think  they  do 
"  as  much  work  up  to  5  as  they  used  to  do  up  to  6."  Even  more 
telling  evidence  was  given  against  the  system  of  overwork  by  Mr.  John 
S.  Manton,  a  button  manufacturer,  who  stated  that,  after  reducing  hia 
working  time  one  hour  a  day  his  workpeople  earned  nearly  one-seventh 
more  by  piece-work  in  the  reduced  hours.  He  told  the  Gommissionera 
he  worked  his  hands  only  48  hours  and  10  minutes  a  week,  summer  and 
winter,  and  said  :  "  We  have  no  overwork.  We  have  found  by  long 
^^  experience  that  overwork  does  not  pay.  Increased  hours  cause  list- 
"  lessness  and  loss  of  power,  and,  therefore,  we  have  abandoned  them." 
So  much  had  this  belief  grown  in  the  Birmingham  district,  even  as  early 
as  1875,  that  Mr.  Johnston,  the  Factory  Inspector  for  its  southern 
portion,  stated  in  his  evidence  that,  "  The  hours  of  work  in  summer  are, 
"  not  uncommonly,  8  to  6,  with  one  hour  for  dinner  from  1  to  2.  This 
**  arrangement  (nine  hours'  work  a  day)  is  growing  in  favour  with 
**  employers,  who  find  they  can  get  as  much  work  done  as  in  longer 
"  hours,  with  a  saving  in  steam." 

Turning  to  textile  factories,  I  find  in  the  Eeport  of  the  Select 
Committee  .of  1816  that  the  celebrated  Eobert  Owen  was  the  first  to 
give  a  stalwart  blow  to  the  devil's  doctrine  that  ^'  the  longer  you  can 
"  work  men,  women,  and  children  the  more  you  can  get  out  of  th«n." 
In  his  evidence  he  stated  that,  on  reducing  the  hours  in  his  New  Lanark 
Cotton  Mills  from  11^  to  lOf  no  reduction  in  the  product  of  yam 
ensued.  He  said,  "  I  would  recommend  about  10  hours'  actual  employ- 
"  ment,  or,  at  the  most,  10^  hours.  My  conviction  is  that  no  party 
"  would  suffer  in  consequence  of  it,  either  with  reference  to  the  home  or 
**  foreign  trade." 

Such  an  enlightened  idea  was  long  in  making  its  way  into  the 
minds  of  manufacturers.  A  fresh  stroke  in  the  cause  was  given  in  1844 
by  Mr.  Robert  Gardner,  a  cotton  spinner  at  Preston,  who,  in  that  year, 
reduced  the  running  hours  of  this  mill  from  12  to  11,  and  at  the  end  of 
12  months  reported  that  he  had  got  a  better  quality  of  work  and  more 
of  it  in  11  hours  than  he  had  in  the  12.  Three  years  later,  in  1847, 
the  "  Ten  Hours  Bill "  was  passed  for  textile  factories,  but  it  was  not 
until  1867  that  the  majority  of  the  industries  in  this  country  were 
brought  under  legal  regulation.  The  cotton  operatives  were  not  long  in 
finding  that  they  turned  out  at  least  as  much  product  in  the  10  hours 
daily  labour  as  they  had  before  done  in  the  12  hours;  they  ther^ore 
set  to  work  agitating  for  a  nine  houw'  day,  or  54  hours  a  week,  in  iiiiiich 
they  consider  they  could  do  as  large  an  amount  of  piece-work  as  they  did 
in  60  hours.     The  manufacturers,  however,  were  fearful  of  the  pomble 
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ooDsequenceSy  and  the  56^  hours  a  week  were  agreed  to  in  the.  Act 
which  was  passed  in  1874  as  a  compromise  between  the  manufacturers 
and  the  operatives.  The  operatives  soon  proved  that  they  could  do  as 
much  in  the  reduced  hours  as  they  formerly  had  done.  In  his  evidence 
before  the  GU)ld  and  Silver  Commission,  Mr.  J.  C.  Fielden,  a  Lancashire 
cotton  manufacturer,  allowed  that  in  less  than  12  months  after  the 
passing  of  the  ^ot  ".  there  was  not  the  smallest  reduction  of  produce 
"  from  that  shortening,  even  with  the  same  machinery." 

Turning  to  the  Continent,  we  find  similar  proof  that  a  man,  whether 
tied  to  a  machine  or  not,  is  limited  by  his  bodily  and  mental  faculties  to 
a  certain  amount  of  profitable  work  in  a  day,  and  that  it  is  senseless,  as 
well  as  cruel,  to  work  him  for  more  than  a  certain  definite  number  of 
hours.  Only  the  other  day  an  account  of  an  experiment  with  reduced 
hours  of  labour  by  a  large  manufacturer  in  Belgium  appeared  in  the 
"  Chamber  of  Commerce  Journal.'*  For  three  months,  as  a  trial  period, 
this  manufacturer  reduced  his  hours  from  12  to  10^  a  day,  and  found 
that  this  reduction  of  hours  had  no  appreciable  effect  upon  the  production 
of  his  factory.  At  hand-combing  the  workers  did  the  same  amount  of 
work  in  10^  hours  as  fonnerly  in  12 ;  and  at  machine-combing,  which 
is  very  fatiguing  work  for  lads,  there  was  a  slight  increase  in  production* 
Many  textile  factories  in  G^ermany  have  recently  reduced  their  running 
hours  considerably,  owing  to  strikes,  and,  according  to  Mr.  Oscar  Hall, 
in  no  case  has  there  been  a  consequent  decrease  in  production.  The 
reduction  of  the  running  hours  in  textile  factories  in  Austria  in  1889 
from  12  to  11  and  10  a  day,  both  increased  the  quantity  and  improved  the 
quality  of  the  output.  Even  the  reduction  of  the  hours  from  11  to  eight 
in  the  glass  works  near  Dusseldorf,  in  Germany,  after  a  short  time, 
caused  not  the  slightest  falling  off  in  the  output. 

Only  last  February,  in  his  speech  at  Chatham,  Sir  John  Gbrst 
pointed  to  the  great  waste  of  labour  in  employing  men  ^'  for  unreasonable 
"  and  exhausting  hours  of  work."     He  said : — 

'^  A  man  who  works  longer  than  health  and  strength  allow  is  wast- 
ing his  labour,  because  he  is  expending  his  energy  and  toil  when  that 
energy  and  toil  cannot  render  a  proper  return.  It  is  most  remarkable 
how  you  find  everywhere  proofs  that  long  hours  of  work,  so  far  from 
increasing  production,  actually  diminish  it.  I  will  give  you  the  last 
two  instances  I  have  come  across.  In  the  district  of  Hesse-Nassau,  in 
Germany,  10  years  ago,  the  glass  factories  used  to  work  14  hours  a 
day;  they  now  work  10  hours,  and  the  production  in  those  glass 
factories  has  positively  increased  by  the  reduction  of  the  hours  of  labour. 
In  the  great  linen  factories  of  Plauen,  in  Saxony,  the  people  work 
piece-work.  They  used  to  work  12  hours,  but  quite  recently  the  hours 
have  been  reduced  to  10,  and  the  workmen  actually  earn  by  their 
piece-work  more  than  they  did  before." 


>  ^♦^  < 
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Factor7  Labour  in  the  Indian  Spinning  and  Weaving  Hills. 

BY 

K.  N.  Bahadhurji,  M.D.  Loud.,  Bombay. 

Delegate  from  the  Bombay  Millownere'  Association  and  the  Bombay 

Medical  Union. 


From  a  health  point  of  view,  factory  labour  in  the  Indian  mills 
may  be  conveniently  considered  under  the  following  heads : — 

1.  Hours  of  Work. 

The  Indian  mills  work  from  sunrise  to  sunset  :  the  longest  days 
give  12^  to  13  hours  of  work,  and  the  shortest  11  to  11  J.  The  average 
of  the  12  months  is  12  hours  6  minutes  and  10  seconds. 

The  obvious  advantage  of  working  with  sunlight  is  that  the  Indian 
operative  is  protected  from  the  impurities  in  the  mill  atmosphere  which 
are  generated  by  the  burning  of  gas  in  cold  countries.  Should  the 
English  system  of  6  to  6  be  adopted, .  gas  light  will  have  to  be  used 
during  some  months  in  the  year,  and  there  will  be  unnecessary  fouling 
of  the  Indian  operatives'  mill  atmosphere  by  law. 

The  Indian  operative,  moreover,  can  time  himself  better  by  the 
sun  than  by  the  clock,  and  can  avoid  going  to  his  mill  too  early  or  too 
late. 

However,  it  would  be  to  the  advantage  of  the  operatives  in  some  of 
the  mills  in  which  the  masters  unfortunately  cannot  distinguish  dusk 
from  dark  to  have  the  closing  hours,  ».^.,  the  hours  of  sunset  during 
the  different  seasons  of  the  year,  defined  by  law,  as  recommended  by 
the  Medical  Committee  of  1884. 

The  women  who  form  only  a  small  portion  (25  ^j^  of  the  operatives 
(in  England  they  form  the  bulk— 76 '^/q — of  the  operatives)  and  are 
employed  only  on  machinery  driven  by  the  hand  with  less  power  than 
is  required  to  work  a  hand  grind-mill,  besides  enjoying  other  special 
advantages,  have  special  short  hours  of  work,  and  nominally  these  are 
from  7  to  5.30.  But  they  may  come  in  any  time  between  7  and  9, 
and  leave  earlier  than  5.30,  as  they  please. 

In  this,  as  in  many  other  respects,  the  women  working  in  the  Indian 
mills  are  much  better  off  than  not  only  their  sisters  in  the  English  mills, 
but  also  others  of  their  own  class  in  India  who  work  outside  the  mills 
harder,  for  longer  hours,  and  for  less  wagas,  as  testified  to  by  the  mill 
hands  themselves.     {Vide  P.  C.  Report,  1884,  p.  143.) 

2.  The  Restriction  under  which  Work  is  exacted  and  the 
General  Freedom  allowed  to  the  Operatives. 
There  are  no  very  strict  restrictions.  The  Indian  operative,  who 
is  paid  by  piece-work,  is  allowed  to  come  in  half  an  hour  after  time  of 
starting  work,  as  informed  by  the  operatives  themselves — the  popular 
notion  of  sunrise  varying  within  the  limits  of  half  an  hour.  He  keeps 
a  lien  on  his  place  by  putting  in  substitutes,     He  can  leave  early  in 
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the  afternoon,  if  necessary,  and  get  his  half -day's  wages.  There  is  no 
rule  or  way  of  seeing  him  constantly  at  his  post  during  the  working 
hours  of  the  miD.  He  is  a  perfectly  free  agent  in  that  regard.  He 
feels  himself  at  liberty  to  take  his  meals  between  the  hours  of  7  and  12, 
to  stretch  his  legs  occasionally,  to  loiter  in  the  compound,  or  perhaps 
have  his  shave  and  shampoo  under  little  sheds  in  the  mill  compound 
whenever  he  pleases.  The  youngsters  may  be  seen  having  snatches 
at  leapfrog  even  on  the  mill  premises,  and  shampooing  each  other  by 
walking  over  each  other's  body,  or  playing  at  marbles  in  the  mill 
compound,  a  game  they  invariably  indulge  in  during  the  recess  hour. 

The  women  have  more  grace  allowed  them  as  to  their  hours  of 
starting  work,  as  already  mentioned.  Their  physical  condition  obtains 
for  them  another  grace.  During  their  menstrual  periods  they  are 
allowed  to  stay  away  without  giving  any  notice,  and  without  fear  of 
losing  their  place.  When  they  have  to  look  after  sucklings  they  have 
perfect  freedom  to  go  to  their  place  and  be  back  at  intervals  during 
the  day.  In  fact,  the  Indian  operatives  do  not  work  against  their 
custom,  or  their  natural  inclinations,  or  their  traditional  habits.  And 
it  is  but  natural,  for  the  employers  know  but  too  well  what  a  fruitless 
task  it  is  to  go  against  the  traditional  ways  of  the  Indian,  which 
have  been  established  by  centuries  of  habit,  and  which  have  actually 
become  his  characteristics. 

3.  The  Amount  op  Rest  allowed  and  taken  during  the  Day. 

The  mill  stops  work  for  half-an-hour  at  mid-day,  and  that  is  the 
recess  time  when  all  the  operatives  stop  work  simultaneously.  But 
the  Indian  operative,  who  will  work  at  his  sweet  will  and  pleasure, 
is  to  be  seen  many  times  during  the  day  outside  the  mill  either  smoking 
his  hiddee  or  chatting  with  his  friends,  and  fully  10  per  cent,  at  a  time 
are  to  be  seen  enjoying  themselves  in  the  mill  compound.  Moreover, 
when  the  mill  starts  after  the  mid-day  recess,  the  Indian  operative  does 
not  hurry  in,  and  nearly  20  or  30  minutes  elapse  before  the  working 
majority  are  at  their  machines.  Walk  through  a  mill  at  any  time  of 
the  day  and  two  out  of  six  operatives  told  off  for  sets  of  machines  will 
not  be  seen ;  they  take  it  in  turns  to  be  out  in  the  compound.  As  in- 
formed by  the  operatives  themselves,  for  fully  an  hour,  if  not  more,  they 
are  not  actually  at  work  during  the  day.  So  that,  although  he  attends 
the  mill  for  12  hrs.  6  mins.  10  sees.,  the  Indian  operative's  actual  working 
hours  per  day  are  only  9^  to  10,  his  cumulative  recess  of  2  to  2^  hours 
being  made  up  of  the  half -hour's  grace  to  start  with,  plus  an  hour  or  more 
which  he  considers  himself  at  liberty  to  spend  in  the  compound,  plus 
half-an-hour's  stoppage  at  midday.  The  physique  of  the  Indian  opera- 
tives requires  these  short  stoppages  rather  than  prolonged  intervals 
after  long  spells  of  continuous  work. 

Hardly  one  per  cent,  of  the  Indian  operatives  take  their  meals 
during  the  recess  hours.  Each  has  his  own  time,  and  takes  it 
during  the  working  hours,  and  is  not  long  over  it  from  the  nature  of 
his  meal.  He  wants  neither  forks  nor  knives,  and  does  not  indulge  in 
the  heavy  breakfasts  of  his  English  brethren. 
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Sbocdd  it  be  preferred — and  it  would  be  better  for  the  indiistrj 
itself— to  prevent  meals  being  taken  during  the  working  honrs^  two 
half -hours— one  between  8  and  9,  and  the  other  at  midday — maj  be 
given  to  suit  the  convenience  of  the  different  classes  of  operatives,  and 
to  enable  them  gradually  to  fall  into  the  system  of  taking  their  meals 
at  set  hours. 


4.  The  Amount  of  Work  done  by  each  Individual  pee  Day, 
i.e.,  THE  Amount  of  Physical  Energy  put  forth  per  Day, 
AND  THE  Nature  of  the  Work  generally  and  the 
Manner  in  which  it  is  executed. 

Supposing,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  that  the  pi  eduction  in  a  mill 
in  India  is  equal  to  that  of  a  mill  in  Lancashire  of  equal  ci^Mfccity— 
though,  m  reality  it  is  somewhat  less— the  ratio  of  hands  employed  in 
Indian  and  English  mills  is  as  three  to  one.  It  will  be  at  once  apparent 
that  the  Indian  operative's  total  expenditure  of  energy  per  day-  is  only 
one-third  of  that  of  the  English  operative. 

Moreover,  however  much  attention  may  be  required^  it  is  not  in 
the  Indian  operative  to  concentrate  his  attention,  and  his  work  is  always 
of  an  intermittent  character.  **  It  is  in  the  English  mind  and  muscle  to 
"  work  steadily  and  well  without  cessation  when  once  set  to  work,  but  the 
"  Hindu  labourer's  work  is  by  nature  desultor}-  and  unsettled."  (Vide 
F.  C.  R.,  p.  128.)  His  natural  inclinations  (for  a  mind  which  under- 
stands what  responsibility  is,  he  has  none,  though  he  often  shows 
unusual  intelligence  in  picking  up  his  work  and  doing  it  skilfully  and 
dexterously ;  but  dexterous  or  skilful  though  he  be,  he  certainly  is  not 
laborious)  and  his  muscles  are  against  any  continuous  work.  To 
expect  the  mind  and  the  muscle  of  the  Indian  operative  to 
work  like  those  of  the  English  mill-hand  would  be  to  go  against 
natural  laws  for  tlie  purposes  of  factory  legislation.  One  might 
as  well  think  of  exacting  from  a  hack  buggy  horse  the  spirit, 
and  the  speed,  and  the  work  of  a  racehorse.  To  work  the  Indian 
operative  continuously,  and  to  get  out  of  him  the  same  expenditure  of 
physical  energy,  in  the  same  limit  of  time,  as  is  natural  to  his  English 
brethren,  is  to  work  him  to  death  by  exhaustion.  The  Indian  operative 
wants  longer  time  and  many  short  stoppages  to  do  his  work  without 
exhaustion.  Short  stoppages  with  short  spells  of  work  is  natural  to  the 
Indian.  Ordinary  laws  of  physical  exercise  tell  ns  that  it  b  not  so  much 
the  length  of  time  taken  to  do  a  given  work,  as  the  intensity  of  energy 
put  forth  to  finish  it  within  8h<»rter  time  that  brings  on  exhaustion,  and 
a  longer  interval  of  rest  afterwards  is  but  a  poor  make-up  for  the  effects 
of  exhaustion,  for  exhaustion  makes  its  demand  upon  the  reserve  stock 
of  energy.  It  is  like  living  upon  one's  ci^tal  and  not  on  the 
interest  the  ci^ital  yields.  Exhausting  work  is  not  econcHuical  work. 
But  it  is  more  than  that,  it  is  killing  work,  for  it  acts  like  a 
poison.  Physical  work  means  combustion  in  the  muscled.  The  products 
of  combustion  act  as  poison  when  their  dose  exceeds  the  degree  of 
tolerance  natural  t/)  each  individual.     The  doi^te  is  readily  exceeded  to  a 
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greater  or  less  extent  when  there  is  more  thfui  the  usual  expenditure  of 
physical  energy  in  a  given  time.  The  feeling  of  giddiness,  with 
prostration  and  aching  of  muscles,  which  is  experienced  after  a  run  to 
catch  a  train  must  be  familiar  to  many.  The  falling  down  dead  of 
horses  after  an  unusual  gallop  is  another  familiar  example.  A  slight 
daily  excess  of  the  usual  expenditure  of  energy  would  ultimately  act  like 
a  slow  poison,  and  like  other  poisons,  the  poison  of  exhaustion  not  only 
leads  to  deterioration  of  physique  but  points  to  an  early  grave.  That 
.  this  is  the  fact,  and,  moreover,  that  it  is  not  so  much  the  number  of 
hours  over  which  a  work  is  spread,  as  the  nature  of  the  work  and  the 
actual  amount  of  physical  labour  involved  that  tells  upon  the  health  of 
the  labourer  is  proved  to  demonstration  by  the  declared  experience  of 
the  dockyard  authorities  {vide  F.C.R.,  p.  172),  viz.,  that  the  men  in  the 
dockyard  (who,  by  the  way,  possess  originally  better  physique  than 
the  mill  hands)  whose  longest  hours  are  from  8  a.m.  to  5  p.m.,  and  who 
get  four  Sundays  and  other  holidays  in  each  month,  wear  out  in  a  very 
few  years  by  being  kept  at  work  as  hard  as  a  European  would  work 
himself.     The  natives  cannot  stand  this ^  and  break  down  and  die. 

6.  The  Number  op  Actual  Holidays  in  a  Yeab,  and  the  Pebiod 
OP  Absence  pbom  Work  during  a  Month. 

Often  enough  substitutes  will  be  put  in  and  the  mill-hands  will 
take  formal  holidays  on  private  affairs,  personal,  religious,  or  social. 
Not  even  5  per  cent,  attend  the  mill  all  the  working  days  in  a  month ;  not 
one  attends  as  many  as  300  days  in  a  year.  The  number  of  holidays  taken 
are,  therefore,  twice  as  many  as  are  nominally  allowed.  They  should  have 
four  days  in  a  month,  and  a  few  extra  holidays,  and  probably  they  may 
then  not  want  to  give  themselves  so  many  holidays  for  private  purposes. 
But  the  number  of  Native  holidays  is  greater  than  that  of  the  Christian, 
and  the  Indian  operative  will  actually  be  getting  more  holidays  in  the 
year  than  his  fellow- worker  in  England.  It  has  already  been  pointed 
out  that  women  stay  away  each  month  any  period  of  a  week  owing  to 
the  recurring  illness  peculiar  to  their  sex,  so  that,  with  the  60  odd 
general  holidays,  their  holidays  in  the  whole  year  will  show  a  grand 
total  of  over  100. 

6.  Periodic  Change  op  Work  and  Visits  to  the  Country. 

The  Indian  mill  operative,  like  most  of  the  work-people,  belongs 
to  an  agricultural  class.  Most  of  them  have  family  plots  of  land  which 
each  one  must  take  his  turn  to  till.  There  is  a  common  family  income, 
and  the  earnings  of  the  mill-hands  go  towards  bettering  their  property 
in  the  country.  Every  year,  or  at  least  every  two  years,  the  mill 
operative  will  go  to  his  mooluk  pani  for  two  to  four  months.  In  fact, 
like  the  Anglo-Indian,  he  has  furloughs.  He  keeps  a  lien  on  his 
appointment  by  putting  in  a  substitute.  He  is  much  better  off  in  this 
regard  than  an  office  clerk.  From  a  health  point  of  view,  the  Indian 
operatives  have  this  immense  advantage  over  their  fellow-workers  in 
England,  who  are  settled  to  the  districts  they  work  in. 
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7.  The  Suffictenct  or  othebwise  of  Wages. 
That  the  mill-hand  earns  on  the  average  considerably  more  than  a 
labourer  outside  the  mills  is  shown  by  the  evidence  of  the  mill-hands 
themselves.  The  earnings  of  a  jobber  who  knows  not  how  to  write  his 
own  name  come  to  more  than  Rs.  70  per  month,  and  might  well  be 
coveted  by  the  clerical  class.  Husband  and  wife  or  wives  and  children 
bring  in  a  very  handsome  sum,  which  enables  them  to  obtain  far  better 
food  and  clothing,  and  even  luxuries,  one  of  which  unfortunately  is 
drink.  The  miU-hands  can  be  easily  distinguished  from  others  of  Uieir 
own  class  who  work  outside  the  mills,  and  from  other  labourers  generally 
by  their  better  appearance,  their  better  clothes,  by  the  amount 
of  jewellery  (gold  and  silver)  on  the  persons  of  the  females.  The 
English  artisan  has  a  higher  standard  of  comfort  and  enjoyment  of 
which  a  Hindu,  even  with  500/.  a  year,  is  in  blissful  ignorance.  The 
Indian  operative  knows  no  furniture  beyond  a  box  that  contains  all  his 
valuables.  He  wants  no  chairs,  nor  tables,  nor  table-covers,  nor  knives, 
nor  forks,  nor  spoons  to  eat  his  meals  with.  His  tailor's  bills  are  not 
heavy.  Milliners  have  no  existence  amongst  them.  Pantomimes  and 
plays  and  picnics  are  of  a  very  crude  nature,  and  cost  next  to  nothing. 
The  Indian  operative  has  no  high  rent  to  pay  for  his  chawl  room,  which 
may  be  about  10  feet  by  15  feet,  and  admits  Hght  and  air  through  the 
only  entrance  into  it — ^by  the  doorway ;  and  the  wonderful  little  room 
serves  as  kitchen,  drawing-room,  and  sleeping-room  at  different  hours  of 
the  day.  Ventilation  is  a  thing  the  Indian  labourer  does  not  under- 
stand.  In  point  of  light,  ventilation,  and  breathing  space,  the  mill  he 
works  in  is  much  superior  to  the  chamber  he  lives  in.  So  that  when  he 
takes  his  meals  in  the  mill  he  does  so  under  not  unfavourable  circum- 
stances. 


8.  The  Conditions  of  Temperature,  Atmospheric  Moisture, 
Ventilation  and  Light. 

i.  Temperature. — a.  The  Indian  mill-hand  is  an  inhabitant  of  a  warm 
climate,  and  belongs  to  an  agricultural  class  that  works  in  the  open  fields 
from  sunrise  to  sunset,  in  all  weathers,  with  a  temperature  ranging 
from  110"*  to  160**.  The  mill  temperature  of  95**  is  certainly  less 
than  what  he  is  used  to,  and,  moreover,  he  is  protected  from  the  direct 
heat  of  the  sun.  Many  of  us  work  with  95*^  in  our  offices  during  the  hot 
months.  The  climate  is  such  that  in  spite  of  the  high  temperature  the 
weather  is  not  oppressive.  The  mill-hand  has  next  to  no  clothing  on 
him  while  at  work,  and,  according  to  a  physiological  principle,  he  does 
not  feel  uncomfortable  in  the  hot  mill,  his  skin  gettting  more  active  to 
counteract  the  effects  of  his  warm  surroundings.  Temperatures  of  50^ 
and  under  would  be  as  unnatural  to  him  in  idea  and  actuality  as  those 
of  95**  an^  over  are  to  the  uninformed  and  hysterical  westerns.  It  is, 
moreover,  a  fact  that  the  attendance  is  more  regular,  and  the  sickness 
less  during  the  hot  than  the  cold  months. 

6.  There  is  not  that  kind  or  degree  of  difference  between  the 
mill  and  outside  temperature  in  India  that   is   to  be  found   in  cold 
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countries,  and  this  serves  as  a  natural  protection  to  the  Indian  operative 
from  the  inflammatory  affection  of  the  lungs  to  which  the  English  opera- 
tives often  fall  victims  from  the  sudden  and  considerahle  change  in  the  air 
that  they  breath  on  leaving  the  hot  rooms  of  their  mills.  The  Indian 
operative  can  be  in  and  out  of  his  mill  all  the  year  round  with  impunity. 
The  temperature  of  the  reeling  room  in  which  the  women  work  is  not 
at  all  raised. 

ii.  Moisture. — ^The  mill  atmosphere  in  India  is  free  from  that  degree 
of  moisture  which  is  imparted  to  the  mill  air  in  England  from  the  use 
of  steam  all  day  long.  The  Indian  operative  breaths,  therefore,  a  purer 
atmosphere  as  regards  the  degree  of  moisture,  and  this  is  a  further 
natural  protection  to  his  lungs. 

iii.  Ventilation. — It  will  not  be  disputed  that  the  Indian  mills  are 
more  lofty  and  capacious  buildings  giving  more  breathing  space  per 
individual  than  the  generahty  of  English  mills.  Means  for  ventilation 
exist  but  are  not  properly  utilised,  owing  to  the  habits  of  the  operatives 
themselves.  It  is  a  peculiar  habit  with  the  Indian  operative  that  he 
will  shut  the  windows  when  he  can.  He  will  have  any  amount  of  heat 
but  no  draught,  and  the  latter  he  dreads  so  much  that  he  will  shut  all 
the  windows  as  a  precautionary  measure,  as  he  thinks.  It  is  a  common 
experience  to  find  servants  preferring  to  sleep  out  on  the  verandah  to 
indoors  with  windows  open.  Should  indoor  sleeping  be  insisted  upon 
every  window  and  shutter  will  be  most  sedulously  shut.  To  prevent 
the  mill-hand  frustrating  all  means  of  ventilation,  the  mill  owners 
should  adopt  the  suggestion  of  the  Medical  Committee  of  1884,  that 
the  openings  for  ventilation  should  be  placed  beyond  the  control  of  the 
operatives  themselves,  and  under  the  sole  control  of  the  manager  of 
the  mill,  or  of  his  immediate  assistants. 

iv.  Light, — ^The  Indian  operative  has  again  the  immense  advantage 
of  the  Indian  sun,  and  the  sun  is  so  essential  for  the  health  and  life 
of  all  creation.  Sunlight  does  away  with  the  harmful  effects  of  artificial 
light,  and  all  labour  work  in  India  is  universally  done  by  no  fixed  hours, 
but  from  sunrise  to  sunset,  there  being  longer  days  of  work  in  summer 
than  in  winter.  It  is  thought  prudent  not  to  sacrifice  the  natural 
advantages  of  sunlight,  but  to  conform  to  the  natural  conditions  of  the 
country,  and  even  to  work  according  to  a  system  of  irregular  hours 
according  to  the  seasons  of  the*  year,  rather  than  to  have  a  sentimental 
uniformity  of  hours  all  the  year  round. 

tf.  The  Habits  and  General  Condition  and  Life  of   the  Class 
OF  People  to  which  the  Mill-hands  belong. 

As  already  stated  they  belong  to  an  agricultural  class,  and  the 
districts  they  come  from  are  very  liable  to  suffer  from  famines.  To 
begin  with,  they  do  not  possess  in  their  districts  any  of  that  very  well 
developed  physique  or  stamina  that  is  peculiar  to  the  hill  tribes  generally, 
to  the  Purdasee  and  Navganee  classes.  They  come  to  Bombay  to  earn 
wages  which  will  not  only  maintain  themselves,  but  also  their  families 
and  their  relations  in  their  districts.     The  mill  industry  has  not  only 
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helped  them  out  oS.  the  diificoltj,  but  hau  provided  them  with  the  meaas 
of  improving  the  condition  of  their  districts  generally.  Only  recently 
a  6K>vemment  resolution  declared  that  the  condition  of  the  districts  they 
come  from  has  been  ameliorated  by  the  mill  industry  of  Bombay^  the 
periodic  famine  difficulty  being  not  experienced  as  of  (4d.  With  the 
general  habit  in  India,  even  of  the  Anglo-Indian,  the  mill-hand  rises 
early — and  so  does  his  whole  household  :  men,  women,  and  children-— 
and  prepares  himself  to  start  for  his  mill,  which  is,  perhi^>s,  a  mile  or 
two  from  his  chawl.  The  Indian  climate  makes  his  walk  to  the  mill 
pleasant,  if  imything,  and  he  is  all  the  better  for  his  little  fresh  air 
exercise.  Arrived  at  the  mill  he  changes  his  clothes,  and  sp^ds  the 
day  as  already  described.  At  the  approach  of  sunset  he  prepares  himself 
for  his  homeward  journey,  changes  his  clothes,  sees  to  his  brass  pots 
in  which  his  meal  was  brought  to  him,  and  looks  out  for  the  first 
slackening  in  the  speed  of  the  machinery,  when  he  slips  the  strap  on  to 
the  loose  pulley,  and  makes  for  the  main  gate,  after  having,  apparently 
worked  for  a  12  hours  day.  On  reaching  home  he  goes  through  hip 
necessary  ablutions,  and  partakes  of  his  evening  meal.  Then  he 
amuses  himself  by  chatting  with  his  friends  and  neighbours,  or  more 
often  joins  in  the  musical  tom-tom  party,  which  does  not  break  up 
till  midnight.  On  his  holidays,  the  tom-tom  party — ^the  drinking  party-— 
and  the  acrobatic  feats  party  is  kept  up  till  he  has  thoroughly  tired 
himself,  or,  as  he  thinks,  enjoyed  himself  to  his  heart's  content.  The 
bulk  of  the  operatives  do  not  work  at  the  mill  idl  their  lives,  and 
hence  it  is  that  the  per-centage  of  old  operatives  in  the  mills  is  small, 
but  the  jobbers  and  muccadums,  who  enjoy  handsome  incomes,  keep  to 
their  posts,  and  several  of  them,  whose  ages  vary  from  45  to  60,  have 
seen  more  than  30  years'  ser\dce. 

10.  Their  Physical  Condition  as  revealed  by  Medical 
Examination  and  by  Hospital  Experience. 

The  Report  of  the  Medical  Committee  of  the  Factory  Commission 
of  1884  most  distinctly  lays  it  down  that  mill  operatives  do  not 
exhibit  any  material  deterioration  in  health  or  condition,  and  that  this 
fact  is  arrived  at  by  physical  examination,  and  is  also  supported  by  all 
that  could  be  gathered  as  to  their  health,  from  the  amount  and  nature 
of  work,  from  appearances,  &c.  of  the  operatives. 

Without  going  into  detail  it  might  briefly  be  stated  that  a  great 
many  operatives  were  examined  during  different  visits,  and  they  did 
not  show  signs  of  a  breakdown  in  health  or  physique ;  the  women  were 
found  to  he  particularly  healthy  and  strong  as  compared  with  women 
labourers  outside  the  mills.  This  information  was  further  confirmed 
by  personally  inquiring  into  the  history  of  each  of  the  operatives 
examined ;  all  the  old  operatives  of  50  to  55  years  of  age,  were  constantly 
at  their  posts ;  all  they  suffered  from  now  and  again  was  malarious  fever 
for  a  few  days.  It  is  well  known  that  life  is  shorter  in  India  by  10  to 
15  years,  and  an  Indian  operative  of  50  may  well  represent  one  of  60 
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and  over  in  Bngland.  In  the  J.  J.  Hospital,  the  largest  hoepitid 
in  Bombay,  where  all  classes  of  labourers,  amongst  other  people,  are 
admitted,  I  haye  not^  as  a  physician,  had  to  treat  a  single  mill-hand 
within  a  period  of  three  years.  Very  few,  indeed,  have  to  seek  hospital 
relief,  and  such  as  do  have  to  do  it  are  surgicfd  cases,  and  what  has 
been  the  experience  of  our  Chief  Surgeon,  Dr.  Gray,  who,  by  the  way, 
was  also  on  the  Medical  Committee  of  1884  ?  '^  The  mill-hands  are  the  best 
^'  class  of  patients ;  they.bear  operations  well ;  their  progress  in  the  hospital 
^^  is  satisfactory ;  their  wounds  heal  quickly ;  and  their  recovery  is 
^^  rapid."  It  is  healthy  wounds  that  do  well  and  heal  rapidly,  and  healthy 
wounds  require  healthy  flesh  and  healthy  blood,  and  headthy  flesh  and 
healthy  blood  can  only  belong  to  a  healthy  and  well  nourished  body. 
This  one  single  fact  more  than  any  other  truly  tells  the  condition  of 
the  Indian  mill-hand,  and  ought  to  soothe  and  settle  at  rest  the  troubled 
minds  and  hearts  of  mistaken  humanitarians. 

The  conditions  of  factory  labour  now  gone  into  refer  to  t)ue 
operatives  of  the  large  spinning  mills  that  work  all  the  year  round. 
Most  of  the  quotations  of  Mr.  Holt  Hallett  refer  to  the  ginning 
factories,  which  are  dotted  over  the  cotton-growing  districts,  and  woi^ 
only  for  a  season  in  the  year.  And,  although  the  work  is  sometimes  hard 
and  the  hours  long,  the  natural  instincts  of  self-preservation  prevail,  and 
the  remuneration  that  a  season's  work  in  the  ginning  factory  brings  is 
more  acceptable  than  the  semi-starvation  which  would  ensue  without  it. 
The  operative  knows  his  own  feelings,  and  this  is  how  he  expresses 
himself : — ^^  We  earn  enough  in  three  or  four  months  to  keep  us  the 
^^  rest  of  the  year ;  when  the  season  is  over  we  return  to  our  viUages 
'^  and  live  well  till  the  next  season  begins." 

There  is  no  parallel  case  of  such  factories  in  England,  and  it  is 
doubtful  if  the  English  factory  laws  would  have  been  applied  to  such 
factories  without  modifications  to  suit  the  different  circumstances  and 
conditions  of  work  in  them. 

But  here  it  must  be  pointed  out  £hat  Mr.  Holt  Hallett's  quotations 
are  misleading,  even  in  the  case  of  these  factories,  for  the  harrowing 
tales  are  told  without  giving  the  facts,  which  in  a  great  measure  tone 
down  the  apparent  hardship  of  the  23  out  of  24  hours'  work. 

Mr.  Drewett  says  : — 

"  The  women  are  allowed  to  go  in  and  out  of  the  factory  just  as 
they  like,  and  their  relations  come  in  and  relieve  them  and  enable  them 
to  rest,  for  even  three  hours  at  a  stretch.  The  women  sit  on  the  back 
of  the  gins,  and  have  simply  to  lift  up  the  cotton  and  push  it  forward. 
I  have  often  seen  them  do  this  mechanically,  three  parts  asleep. 
There  is  very  little  dust  in  these  ginning  factories.  I  have  known 
many  cases  .where  the  hands  have  broken  down  from  overwork.  I  have 
frequently  heard  of  their  going  away  sick,  but  I  have  never  heard  of 
their  death.  I  myself  have  worked  day  and  night,  without  sleep,  but  I 
have  nev^  been  ill  through  doing  so.  The  women  have  worked  23  out 
of  24  hours.     Of  course  in  speaking  of  23  hours  I  mean  that  the  woman 
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was  relieved  by  lier  friends  or  relations.  The  %oomen  prefer  to  do  night 
work  to  going  honie.  The  people  are  so  poor  that  they  are  glad  to  get 
work  at  any  price,  although  a  number  of  them  frequently  break  down 
from  overwork.  This  is  the  lightest  work  they  can  get,  and  they  prefer 
to  break  down  from  overwork  than  from  starvation." 

Factory  labour,  however,  in  the  small  factories  which  work  neariy 
all  the  year  round,  such  as  the  wool-cleaning,  bone-crushing,  and  similar 
other  factories,  needs  regulating,  especially  .with  regard  to  their 
sanitation. 

It  will  be  observed  that  in  this  paper  nb  stock  has  been  taken  of 
abstract  figures.  Figures  are  deceptive  articles.  They  may  be  permuted 
and  combined  to  strike  the  imagination  one  way  or  the  other,  and  to 
build  up  fictions  of  enormous  magnitude. 

It  has  already  been  seen  what  13  hours  of  work  in  the  Indian 
spinning  mills  means  in  reality,  and  what  the  small  number  of  printed 
holidays  really  means  in  practice.  The  armies  of  the  native  States  show 
a  very  striking  figure  as  regards  their  number,  but  the  figures  indicating 
their  numerical  strength  have  not  overawed  Government,  nor  have 
Government  been  forced  to  increase  their  standing  armies  by  imaginative 
sensationalists,  because  of  the  vastness  of  the  armies  in  the  native 
States;  for,  thoughtful  and  practical  men  know  that  the  numerical 
strength  does  not  represent  their  fighting  capacity.  Let  Mr.  Holt 
Hallett  study  the  actual  facts  and  make  himself  and  his  friends  con- 
versant with  the  peculiar  condition  and  the  circumstances  of  the  problem, 
and  not  be  simply  overawed  and  alarmed  at  the  large  figures  which  he 
has  been  at  some  pains  to  extract,  and  not  build  up  statistics  which 
have  no  actual  existence  in  the  country  he  ascribes  them  to. 

No  attempt  has  been  made  in  this  paper  to  appeal  to  sentiment  or 
imagination,  or  to  theoretical  considerations,  but  the  solid  facts,  as  gleaned 
from  personal  observation  and  inquiry,  and  from  the  everyday  experience 
of  Indian  life,  are  put  forth  for  the  consideration  of  practical  and 
thoughtful  men,  and  an  appeal  is  made  to  their  reason  and  sober 
judgment.  Identical  laws  can  be  applied  to  identical  conditions.  Are 
the  conditions  in  India  and  England  identical  ?  Most  emphatically  not. 
Already  the  factory  laws  have  thrown  out  of  employment  the  little 
operatives  they  tried  to  protect  and  benefit,  who  are  no  more  the 
well  behaved,  well  fed,  well  clad,  and  well  cared  for  little  persons 
they  were  before  the  shadows  of  the  Factory  Act  were  cast  upon  them. 
Will  the  English  factory  laws  better,  in  any  way,  the  condition  of  the 
women,  who  form  only  a  small  portion  (25  per  cent.)  of  the  operatives, 
and  who  work  comfortably  in  the  cool  and  capacious  and  airy  rooms  of 
the  Indian  spinning  mills,  with  special  freedom,  both  as  regards  their 
hours  of  work  and  their  attendance  at  the  mills  ? 

As  has  already  been  shown,  the  application  of  English  factory 
laws  to  Indian  mills  would  mean  ignoring  the  natural  conditions  of  the 
country  and  its  people.  It  would  mean  rejecting  the  advantages  of  the 
Indian  sun,  and  preferring  gaslight  to  sunlight.     It  would  mean  forcing 
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the  Indian  operative,  by  latv,  to   breathe    impure    air,  for   his  friends 
in  England  wish   that    he   should   work    with   gaslight    just    to    have 
uniform  hours  of  work  all  the  year  round,  as  in  Lancashire.     It  would 
mean  forcing  the  Indian  mind  to  think  like  the  English.     It  would  mean 
forcing  the  Indian  muscle  to  work  like  the  English,  no  matter  what 
natural  laws  -with  regard  to  work  done  by  individual  muscle  may  teach. 
It  would  mean  killing  the  muscle  of  the  Indian,  and  with  it  his  whole 
frame,  by  a  process  of  slow  poisoning  from  exhaustion.      But,  if  the 
Indian  muscle  cannot  give  the  work  of  the  English  muscle,  more  hands 
will  be  requu'ed  to  keep  up  the  production,  for  the  industry  will  have 
its  life  and  growth  in  spite  of  factory  laws ;  and,  this  will  necessitate 
reduction  in  the  wages  of  the  Indian  oi>erative.     This  will  mean  reduc- 
ing the  Indian  operative  to  semi-starvation  with  the  protective  application 
of  the  English  factory  laws  to  Indian  mills.     Thus,  the  importing  of  the 
benign  and  protective  factory  laws  of  England  into  India  would  mean 
killing  the  Indian  operative,  either  by  the  slow  poisoning  of  exhaustion, 
or  failing  that,  by  the  equal  certain  process  of  semi-starvation.     Their 
application  to  Indian  mills  is  simply  ridiculous,  absurd,  unnatural,  and 
cruelly  mischievous.     Mistaken  kindness  from   ignorance  is  often  pro- 
ductive of  mischievous  results,  which  make  the  very  hearts  which  are 
brimful  of  kindness  recoil  with  horror,    and  curse  the  ignorance  and 
the  mistaken  enthusiasm  which   called  forth  their  philanthropic  palpi- 
tations without  any  warrant.     I  feel  certain  that  when  they  have  well 
digested   the  facts,   and  have   allowed  time   for   the   exercise   of  their 
judgment,  Mr.  Holt  Hallett  and  his  mistaken  humanitarian  friends  will 
halt,  and  change  their  course  altogether.     They  will,  with  better  know- 
ledge, denounce  every  attempt  at  introducing  the  English  factory  laws 
into  India.     And  Mr.  Holt  Hallett  will  be  the  first,  now  that  he  is  in 
possession  of  the  true   facts,  to  come  forward    to   exercise  that  noble 
privilege  of   ever}'  truth  seeker,  to  acknowledge  his    mistake  and   his 
misconception ;  and,  mo\  ed  as  he  is  by  humanity  and  philanthropy,  to 
embrace  this  magnificent  opportunity  of  doing  by  his  reversed  action,  so  to 
say,  incalculable  good  to  the  Indian  labourer,  whose  cause  he  has  espoused, 
but  whom,  from  not  knowing  fully,  he  was  in  the  imminent  danger  of 
killing  by  kindness.     But  the  advocacy  of  Mr.  Holt  Hallett  and  his 
friends  and  supporters  against  the  introduction  of  English  factory  laws 
into  India  will  have  quite  another  far-reaching  beneficent  influence.     It 
will  increase  the  class  of  once  discontented  poverty-stricken  ryots  now 
happily  changed  into  contented  and  loyal  artisans,  and  thus  materially 
advance  the  stability  and  the  fame  of  the  humane  British  rule  in  the 
Indian  Empire  of  Her  Most  Gracious  Majesty  the  Queen  Empress ;  and 
last,  but    not  least,  it  will   establish  beyond  cavil  the   soundness  and 
wisdom  of  the   principle   embodied  in    the   pregnant    remark  of  Lord 
Salisbury,  that  there  should  be  no  "  unnecessary,  hasty,  and  mischievous 
interference  "  on  the  part  of  the  home  government,  even  at  the  instance 
of  well-meaning  but  uninformed  philanthropists. 
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DISCUSSION. 


Snrgeon-Ctoneral  H.  Cook,  M.D.,  F.B.C.F.,  said :— Althongh 
the  time  allowed  for  speakinjif  is  very  limited,  it  will  be  of  advantage  if 
I  slate  by  what  authority  I  rise  to  speak,  or  what  gives  mo  this  authority. 
I  Lave  been  30  years  in  India,  some  15  years  in  the  city  oi  Bombay,  and 
duridg  that  time  many  years  as  Principal  of  the  Medical  College  and 
Chief  of  the  Staff  of  the  Government  Hospital  of  Bombay — the  Jamsetjee 
Jijibhoy  Hospital, — ^having  500  beds,  and  I  have  for  many  years  taken 
great  interest  in  the  working  of  the  municipality.  I  had  not  intended  to 
speak  to-day,  but  should  the  statements  made  in  Mr.  Holt  Hallett's  paper 
stand  uncorrected  they  would  reflect  very  seriously  on  the  humanity  of 
the  medical  profession  in  Bombay,  on  that  of  its  chief  citizens,  and  on  the 
Government.  I  am  extremely  sorry  that  so  valuable  a  paper  on  this 
important  question  should  have  been  so  greatly  disfigured  by  exaggeration. 
Dr.  Bahadhurji  has  just  stated  what  are  the  real  conditions  of  factory 
labour  in  Bombay,  and  has  explained  the  peculiarities  which  characterise 
native  labour,  so  that  I  need  not  say  anything  regarding  the  actual  hours 
of  labour;  but  I  would  like  to  support  his  general  statement  that 
although  in  Europe  it  may  be  the  "  pace  which  kills,"  it  certainly  is  not 
so  with  the  Indian  operative ;  in  all  occupations  he  takes  his  time,  with 
frequent  periods  of  rest,  and  varies  his  work  with  relaxation.  His  occu- 
pation is  not  one  of  caste — going  down  from  generation  to  generation, 
and  thus  increasing  the  evils  of  the  system,  and  perpetuating  by  heredity 
the  ill  results  of  possibly  irregulatod  labour.  He  comes  from  his  up- 
country  village  to  make  money  to  pay  off  his  debts,  and  thus,  at  any  rate, 
to  share  in  the  much  higher-paid  labour  of  the  city,  and  when  he  has  had 
enough  of  it  he  retires  again  to  his  village.  The  conditions  under  which 
he  works  in  the  mills  as  regards  temperature  and  ventilation  would 
undoubtedly  be  considered  inconvenient,  to  use  a  mild  expression,  by 
the  European  visitor,  but  they  are  congenial  to  the  native  who  works 
best  under  high  temperatures  as  compared  with  cold  and  chill,  and  who 
above  all  hates  ventilation.  Not  that  I  am  defending  this,  but  merely 
stating  a  fact.  I  have  often  passed,  whilst  driving  through  Bombay, 
crowds  of  operatives  thronging  out  of  the  mills  at  dusk,  and  they  certainly 
have  not  the  exhausted  worn-out  appearance  depicted  in  Mr.  H.  Hallett's 
paper.  They  by  no  means  look  the  "  driven,  bullied,  and  beaten  "  slaves 
he  describes,  but  a  throng  of  able-bodied  operatives — laughing,  singing, 
ibnd  chatting  with  rapid  if  not  boisterous  action,  hastening  to  their  homes 
in  the  enjoyment  of  release  from  labour,  and  the  picture  by  no  means 
represents  a  mass  of  **  wretched  beings,  scrambling  for  work  at  any  price, 
**  and  knowing  nothing  of  the  real  pleasures  of  existence.'*  But, 
-although  I  do  not  agree  with  Mr.  Holt  Hallett  that  it  would  be  wise  to 
force  the  hands  of  the  Government  of  Bombay,  and  to  insist  on  the 
lintrodnction  of  an  Act  assimilating  labour  in  the  mills  there  to  that  of 
those  in  England,  I  certainly  do  think  that  the  smaller  workshops  and 
factories  should  be  brought  under  surveillance  and  regulations.  It  is 
notorious  that  the  native  of  India  hates  ventilation,  and  will  stop  if  he 
can  every  entry  of  air,  be  it  door  or  window,  and  do  his  utmost  to  render 
the  air  as  stuffy  as  he  can  make  it ;  and  the  ventilation,  cubic  space,  and 
sanitation  of  those  places  should  be  efficiently  regulated. 

Tha  Hon.  V.  V.  Wadia,  C.S.I.Sm  A.M.I.C.E.,  said :— It  would 
not  be  possible,   within  the  short  time  at  my  disposal,  to  fully  reply 
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to  the  several  points  raised  in  Mr.  Hallett*s  paper,  a  copy  of  which  has  just 
been  placed  before  me.    I  folly  endorse  what  has  fallen  from  previous 
speakers,  and  more  particularly  I  would  draw  your  attention  to  what  has 
fallen  from  Dr.  Cook,  who  I  am  glad  to  see  here,  and  to  know  that  he  still 
takes  an  interest  in  the  Presidency  in  which  he  was  for  many  years  one 
of  its  leading  physicians,  more  particularly  so  in  Bombay.    No  man  had 
better  opportunities  and  better  scope  of  judging  the    condition    and 
physique  of  mill  operatives,  than  he  had  during  his  long  practice,  and  I 
think  his  experience  ought  to  be  accepted  in  preference  to  the  second- 
hand statements  made  by  Mr.  Hallett,  which  are  vague,  and,  in  many 
instances,  unfounded.    If  the  sensational  picture  drawn  up  by  Mr.  Hallett 
were  true,  no  doubt  there  would  be  strong  grounds  for  a  change,  and  I 
am  sure  that  no  Government  would  be  more  ready  than  the  Indian 
Government,  and  more  particularly  the  able  and  wise  statesmen  who 
have  its  direction  at  present — Lord  Lansdowne,  Lord  Harris,  and  other 
Governors — to  deal  with  the  question  adequately.   But  India  is  essentially 
an  agricultural  country;    three  per  cent,  only  of  the  population  are 
employed  in  manufactures.    Legislation  in  a  country  whose  industries 
are  yoimg,  has  to  be  cautiously  introduced  ;  and  I  can  assure  Mr.  Hallett 
that  the  subject  has  had  the  most  careful  attention  of   the    various 
Governments  within  the  last  10  years ;  and  the  Act  which  is  to  come  in 
force  in  1892  is  the  outcome  of  a  long  and  careful  series  of  inquiries  made 
by  a  Commission;  and  it  is  upon  their  recommendation,  after  mature 
consideration  in  supreme  Council,  that  the  Act  has  been  moulded  as  it 
now  stands.    England  can  well  afford  to  leave  to  the  judgment  of  such 
persons  as  now  hold  the  reins  of  the  Indian  Government  legislation  of 
this  kind  in  India,  in  preference  to  the  wild  and  vague  statements  now 
laid  before  us.    If  Mr.  Hallett,  as  Le  states,  is  interested  in  the  welfare 
of  our  operatives,  is  desirous  of  helping  and  promoting  their  welfare,  the 
best  thing  he  can  do  is  to  come  out  to  India,  stay  amongst  us,  and  learn, 
not  from  hearsay,  but  from  practical  knowledge  and  experience,  what  are 
our  wants,  and  then  I  feel  sure  if  he  is  actuated  by  the  motives  which  he 
has  placed  before  us,  he  will  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  lot  of  the 
Indian  operatives  is  not  so  hard  as  he  pictures  it ;  but  that,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  operatives  in  the  textile  industry  are  far  healthier,  far  better  fed, 
and  in  better  physique  than  their  fellow  men  employed  elsewhere.   And  no 
other  evidence  is  necessary  than  the  fact  that  mill  employment  is  sought 
and  coveted  in  preference  to  anything  else.    I  can  assure  Mr.  Hallett 
that  if  he  does  favour  us  with  a  visit  he  will  bav^e  6v6iy  opportumfcy  and 
facility  afforded  him  of  arriving  at  a  true  conclusion. 

Mr.  R.  Hamilton,  as  a  former  resident  both  in  Bombay  and  in 
Calcutta,  in  favour  of  the  representation  of  Dr.  Cook,  Dr.  Bahadhurji,  and 
others  who  had  spoken  from  practical  experience,  would  only  refer  to  the 
-experience  afibrded  by  legislation  in  this  country.  In  1803  a  very  well 
•drawn  Act  was  passed  with  many  excellent  provisions  both  for  the 
regulation  of  labour  and  for  education.  No  objection  whatever  was 
raised  to  its  provisions ;  but  the  preamble  of  the  next  Act  in  1833  stated 
that  no  action  whatever  had  been  taken  under  the  former  law.  This  new 
Act  gave  large  executive  powers  to  inspectors  to  make  and  enforce 
regulations.  In  1844  a  further  Act  was  passed  withdrawing  all  these 
powers  and  confining  the  duties  of  inspectors  to  inspecting  and  reporting. 
Then,  for  the  first  time,  real  work  began ;  by  means  of  much  incessant  and 
patient    labour,  improvements    were    gradually   inti*oduccd,    and    the 
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employers  of  labour  wore  led  to  co-operate  with  the  inspectors  and  to 
Recoud  their  efibrts  in  the  most  practical  manner.  If  this  method  holds 
good  in  England,  much  more  will  it  do  so  in  a  country  where  the  popula- 
tion is  so  essentially  conservative  and  averse  to  changes.  He  feared 
the  sweeping  and  indiscriminating  charges  of  Mr.  Holt  Hallett  would  do 
more  to  obstruct  than  to  advance  the  objects  he  had  in  view. 

Dr.  Albert  Iiefingwell  referred  to  his  own  experience  during  a 
visit  to  Bombay,  and  his  impressions  of  the  character  of  the  working- 
class  population.  He  visited  the  mills  of  Bombay  in  1881,  and  during 
much  observation  of  poverty-striken  factory  operatives  in  various  parts 
of  the  world,  he  never  saw  a  more  downhearted  and  apparently  over- 
worked class  of  working  men,  women,  and  children.  Forty  years  ago 
the  same  argument  now  used  against  legislation  in  India,  were  again  and 
again  presented  in  Parliament  against  any  curtailment  of  hours  for 
labour  of  children  in  English  factories.  Then  it  was  argued  that  no 
legislation  was  required  for  England,  that  it  would  ruin  English 
industries,  and  the  same  argument  is  advanced  in  favour  of  Indian 
industries  now.  ' 

Mr.  Holt  S.  Hallett,  in  reply,  said : — The  question  is  whether 
the  natives  employed  in  Indian  mills  are  to  be  left  to  the  mercy  of  the 
mauufaccurers  or  protected  efficiently  by  such  legislation  as  will  prevent 
any  cruelty  to  the  operatives.  All  present  must  allow  that  there  may  be 
good  manufacturers,  but  there  certainly  are  bad  mill-owners  who  will 
squeeze  all  they  can  out  of  their  mill  hands.  The  report  of  the  last  India 
Factory  Commission  does  not  reflect  a  pleasant  picture.  It  was  found  to 
be  the  rule  that  little  children  of  8,  9,  10,  and  11  years  of  age  are  worked 
for  as  many  hours  as  the  men,  although  by  the  Factory  Act  of  1881  such 
children  were  restricted  to  nine  hours'  work  a  day.  As  to  the  intervals 
granted  in  the  Indian  mills,  the  report  of  the  Commission  proves  that  the 
single  recess  in  the  Bombay  mills  is  only  an  average  of  15  minutes,  and 
that  the  hands  are  only  allowed  out  of  the  mill  besides  for  one  or  two 
intervals  of  a  few  minutes.  As  to  the  hours  of  work  in  the  Bombay 
Mill,  the  Factory  Commission  of  1884  gives  them  as  varying  between 
Hi  hours  in  the  cold  season,  and  14  hoars  in  the  hot  weather.  The 
Commission  of  last  year  gives  them  as  12,  13,  and  14  hours.  As  proof 
of  the  accuracy  of  these  statement,  I  may  refer  my  hearers  to  a  blue  book 
on  Indian  Factories,  published  in  1888,  giving  recent  reports  of  Indian 
Factory  inspectors.  In  this  report  there  is  a  table  in  which  the  hours  of 
starting  and  stopping  machinery  in  an  Indian  mill  ere  shown  for  each 
month  in  the  year.  It  is  there  shoA'u  that  in  January  the  engineers  start 
at  5.50  a.m.  and  stop  at  5.50  p.m.,  and  that  in  June  they  start  at  5  a.m. 
and  stop  at  7.15  p.m.  No  one  who  has  studied  the  reportH  of  the  Bombay 
Factory  Commissions  of  1875  and  1884,  and  of  the  Commission  of  last 
year,  and  the  reports  of  India  factory  inspectors,  with  an  unbiased  mind, 
can  fail  to  allow  that  every  statement  made  in  my  paper  is  amply  borne 
out  by  the  evidence. 
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An  Analysis  of  Mr.  Holt  Hallett's  paper  on  Factory  Legislation 

in  India. 

BY 

K.  N".  Bahadhurji,  M.D.,  Bombay. 
♦'•■» 

On  reading  Mr.  Holt  Hallett's  paper,  one  cannot  help  noticing 
that  no  allowance  is  made  for  the  different  conditions  of  labour  in  the 
different  factories.  There  is,  therefore,  much  confusion  of  ideas,  and 
the  real  truth  is  lost  in  .a  mass  of  conflicting  assertions  and  sensational 
recitals  of  what  are  put  forward  as  facts.  The  questions  which  suggest 
themselves  to  an  ordinary  truth  seeker  and  which  require  exact  answers 
are  these : — 

1.  Does  Mr.  Holt  H^llett  consider  the  term  "workers"  a  definite 
one  ?  Does  he  really  think  that  8,000,000  females  work  in  the  Indian 
mills  and  factories  and  workshops  ?  Does  his  summing  up  of  the 
number  of  females  employed  in  the  cotton  spinning  mills,  towards  which 
his  attacks  are  principally  directed,  show  enormous  totals  ? 

2.  Has  he  himself  actually  seen,  or  even  heard  of  any  "  babies  in 
arms  "  working  in  any  mill  or  factory  in  India,  or  for  the  matter  of  that 
anywhere  on  the  surface  of  the  earth,  and  that  for  any  number  of  hours, 
night  and  day  ? 

3.  If  he  has,  by  what  physical  laws  does  he  account  for  these 
prodigies  of  babies  being  the  offspring  of  his  "  puny  overtasked  Indian 
"  workers  who  have  only  one-fifth  the  stamina  of  the  English  labourer, 
"  and  who  toil  in  dark  and  unwholesome  dens  "  ? 

4.  Does  he  know  how  much  of  the  physical  ailments  he  describes  is 
due  to  the  insanitary  conditions  of  the  "  chawls  "  ?  Has  he  been  inside 
any  of  these  chawls  ?  Which  is  more  unhealthy — to  sleep  in  the  chawl 
rooms,  or  to  work  in  these  factories  during  the  day,  where  one  can  go 
out  at  intervals  to  breathe  fresh  air  ?  Does  he  know  what  ventilation 
means  to  the  mind  of  the  Indian  operative  ? 

6.  Is  he  aware  that  improvement  in  the  sanitation  of  the  small 
factories  by  legislation  is  not  only  welcome  to  his  "  bloodthirsty  and 
inhuman"  Indian  mill  and  factory  owners,  but  actually  courted  by 
them  ?  How  did  this  fact  happen  to  escape  his  eye  when  studying  the 
Factory  Commission  Keport  of  1884? 

6.  Mr.  Thomas  Drewett,  who  knows  what  ginning  factories  are, 
and  who  is  quoted  by  Mr.  Holt  Hallett  distinctly  says,  at  page  176  of 
Factory  C.  R.  of  1884,  that  there  is  very  little  dust  in  the  ginning 
factories.  By  what  process  has  Mr.  Holt  Hallett  manufactured  these 
words  into  "/Ae  air  is  choked  with  cotton  dust  and  fluff '*  ?  Does  he 
moreover  imply  that  the  work  in  the  ginning  factories  is  extremely 
arduous  ?  Why  does  he  not  accept  the  fact  studied  by  him  and  quote 
Mr.  Drewett,  who  knows  that  the  work  is  of  the  lightest  nature  ? 
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7.  How  did  he  come  to  know  of  children  being  employed  in  the 
ginning  factories  ?  Is  it  a  mere  story  he  has  heard,  or  believes  to 
have  heard  ? 

8.  What  is  this  "  abominable  cruelty  of  working  lads,  girls,  women, 
and  children,  day  after  day  for  23 J  hours  at  a  stretch  "  f  Does  one's 
common  sense  and  simple  knowledge  allow  one  for  a  moment  to  believe 
in  the  possibility  of  the  existence  of  such  a  cruelty,  much  less  to  repeat 
such  absurd  and  impossible  stories  ? 

9.  Mr.  Holt  Hallett  quotes  Mr.  Drewett  about  the  23  J  hours  of  daily 
work.  Mr.  Drewett,  however,  says,  "  of  course  in  speaking  of  23  hours — 
"  (not  23^  hours,  as  Mr.  Holt  Hallett  quotes) — I  mean  that  the 
"  woman  was  relieved  by  her  friends  or  relations,  and  the  longest 
"  interval  she  may  have  is  of  two  to  three  hours."  By  what  process 
does  Mr.  Holt  Hallett  manufacture  the  believeable  and  unvarnished  fact 
of  working  for  23  hours  with  some  rest  intervals  of  as  much  as  2  to  3 
hours  during  which  friends  and  relations  come  in  as  relays,  into  the 
absurd  and  revolting  story  of  working  day  after  day  for  23  J  hours  at 
a  stretch  ? 

10.  Mr.  Holt  Hallett  charges  the  Factory  Commission  of  1884  with 
being  largely  composed  of  persons  interested  in  Indian  factories.  Does 
he  do  so  from  actual  personal  knowledge,  or  from  his  own  peculiar 
knowledge  and  ways  of  presenting  facts  ? 

Is  he  not  aware  that  of  the  1 1  members  of  the  Commission,  eight 
were  of  the  independent  class  ? 

11.  Does  he  really  mean  to  assert  that  young  persons  keep  standing 
for  five  hours  a  day  at  a  machine  ?  Is  it  physically  possible  for  young 
persons  9  or  10  years  of  age  to  do  so  ? 

12.  Is  he  aware  that  flat  foot  is  common  enough  in  people  who  go 
barefooted  ?  Would  he  not  accept  the  experience  of  medical  men,  who 
can  speak  from  knowledge  of  the  present  mill  hands,  that  knock-knee  is 
by  no  means  very  common  amongst  them  ? 

13.  In  doffing  is  there  much  physical  strength  or  constrained  posi- 
tion required  ? 

14.  How  many  months  in  the  year  give  14  hours  of  light,  enough 
for  work  from  dawn  to  dusk  ?  Can  he  cite  many  mills  which  have 
worked  for  14  hours  ?  Does  he  know  that  it  is  the  hottest  season 
of  the  year  in  which  the  Indian  operatives  are  most  regular  in  their 
attendance  and  in  better  health  in  spite  of  the  longer  hours  of  work  ? 
Does  he  in  all  seriousness  urge  that  heat  is  unnatural  to  the  Indian 
workman  because  the  English  workman  cannot  bear  it  so  well  ? 

15.  The  5  a.m.  to  8  p.m.  hours  of  work  for  women  obtain  chiefly 
in  the  ginning  factories  that  work  only  for  short  seasons.  Why  should 
these  be  mixed  up  with  the  8  a.m.  to  5  p.m.  hours  of  work  in  the 
spinning  mills  ? 

16.  In  the  age  we  live  in,  with  so  much  night  travelling  and  so 
many  other  cases  of  persons  on  night  duty,  would  it  be  natural  to  say 
that  night  work  is  contrary  to  nature  ? 
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17.  What  source  of  information  could  it  be  that  speaks  of  fatal 
heat  apoplexies  amongst  the  Indians  ?  Is  it  that  the  men,  women,  and 
children  who  work  in  the  open  fields  under  the  burning  rays  of  the 
sun  are  seized  with  heat  apoplexy  when  they  don't  sleep  at  night  ?  Will 
Mr.  Holt  Hallett  enlighten  the  medical  world  on  the  nature  of  night 
heat  apoplexies  amongst  the  Indians  ? 

18.  Is  age  the  sole  factor  to  be  considered  from  a  health  point  of 
view  ?  Is  not  nature  of  the  work  a  most  important  element  to  be 
considered  in  reference  both  to  age  and  hours  of  work  ?  Are  the 
children  who  work  in  the  fields  all  day  and  earn  next  to  nothing,  or 
those  that  loaf  about  in  the  streets  in  a  semi-starved  condition  and 
crowd  the  reformatory  institutes,  better  off  than  children  who  do  a  little 
actual  work  in  most  cases  in  company  with  their  parents  or  other  relatives, 
throughout  the  day  in  the  mills,  and  who  earn  enough  to  enable  them 
to  be  better  fed,  better  clad,  and  better  cared-for  ? 

19.  No  doubt  the  Indian  operative  is  deft  with  his  fingers.  But 
does  that  imply  that  he  is  laborious  with  his  muscle  and  his  mind  ? 

20.  What  analogy  is  there  between  the  English  and  Scotch  artizan, 
on  the  one  hand,  and  the  Indian  on  the  other  ?  The  Scotch  does  not 
make  the  best  spinner  and  weaver,  as  the  English  does,  simply  because  he 
is  not  so  clever  and  deft ;  and  though  the  Scotch  may  not  have  the  deftness 
of  the  English  artizan,  certainly  he  has  his  muscle.  Has  the  Indian 
operative  the  muscle  of  the  English  or  the  Scotch,  though  he  may 
have  the  deftness  of  the  former?  Does  deftness  mean  muscular 
power  or  physical  force  or  is  it  something  very  different  ? 

21.  When  Mr.  Holt  Hallett  speaks  of  the  Indian  operative  as  ill 
fed,  does  he  do  so  from  personal  knowledge  and  observation  ?  Did  he 
not  learn  exactly  the  contrary  from  the  words  of  the  operatives  them- 
selves recorded  in  the  Factory  Commission  Report,  which  he  is  supposed 
to  have  studied  ?  Is  he  similarly  informed  when  he  speaks  of  the 
Indian  operatives  being  more  wretchedly  housed  than  workers  outside 
the  mills  ?  Is  it  any  analogy  to  compare  the  work  of  a  child  with  that 
of  an  adult  ?  The  Indians  who  "  have  one-fifth  of  the  stamina  of  the 
English,"  during  their  pilgrimage  do  their  20  to  30  miles  a  day  without 
exhaustion  in  their  natural  way  of  making  journeys  with  frequent 
short  stoppages  all  day  long.  They  cannot  do  it  like  the  English  who 
make  long  journeys  with  less  frequent  but  longer  stoppages  j  nor  would 
a  long  rest  afterwards  enable  them  to  get  over  their  fatigue.  And  is  not 
this  in  accordance  with  the  natural  physical  laws  of  work  and  energy  ? 

22.  Does  Mr.  Holt  Hallett  want  us  to  believe  that  he  can  study 
the  conditions  of  labour  in  India  by  reading  the  reports  and  opinions 
in  his  own  peculiar  way,  better  than  the  Government  on  the  spot,  whose 
statements  he  challenges  ? 

23.  Mr.  Holt  Hallet  makes  great  capital  of  his  own  extracts  from 
the  Factory  Commission  Report  of  1875,  and  ill-uses  the  Report  of 
1884,  as  shown  in  questions  No.  6  and  No.  9. 

Does  he  want  to  legislate  for  the  India  of  1875  or  of  1890?  Does 
he  think  that  India  has  not  progressed  since  1875  ? 
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24.  Where  did  he  read  of  inflammation  of  lungs  and  air  passages 
being  common  in  mill  operatives  ?  Does  he  see  so  much  more  of  it 
from  a  distance  of  thousands  of  miles  than  do  the  medical  men  on  the 
spot  from  personal  observation?  Where  did  he  learn  that  the  mill 
operatives  suffer  from  stomach  derangements  more  than  other  classes  of 
labourers  in  India  ? 

26.  Has  he  seen  his  '*  wretched  mill  operatives  exposed  to  the 
"  inclemency  of  -weather  in  the  open  air  for  the  remainder  of  the  nighty 
"  whilst  waiting  for  the  door  to  be  opened  at  day -break  *'  ?  If  one  gets 
up  even  at  3  a.m.,  he  takes  time  to  cook  his  food  and  walk  down  to  his 
mill.  He  cannot  be  at  the  mill  till  after  4.30.  Day-break  is  at  5  o'clock. 
What  does  Mr.  Holt  Hallett  mean  to  convey  by  picturing  the  interval 
between  4.30  and  6  a.m.  as  the  "  remainder  of  the  night "  ? 

26.  Why  does  he  want  the  factories  to  be  heated  with  steam  in  the 
hottest  season  of  the  year  ?     Whence  this  unique  experience  ? 

27.  Not  one  operative,  except  the  jobbers,  works  quite  300  days 
in  the  year,  and  does  not  go  to  his  native  country  every  year  or  two  for 
a  month  or  longer.  With  this  knowledge  in  his  possession,  for  he 
must  have  studied  the  reports,  by  what  process  of  logic  and  according 
to  what  canons  of  truth  did  he  undertake  to  assure  his  hearers  that 
the  Indian  operative  is  denied  all  time  for  recreation  and  domestic 
happiness  ? 

28.  Was  the  knowledge  which  he  must  have  derived  from  a  study  of 
the  reports  as  to  the  physical  condition  of  the  mill  operatives,  quite 
forgotten  when  he  was  drawing  the  harrowing  picture  of  his  "  puny, 
overtasked  "  labourers  in  the  "  dark,  dirty,  dusty,  overcrowded,  unwhole- 
some dens  "  of  the  Indian  mills. 

29.  He  may  be  acquainted  with  the  history  and  results  of  factory 
legislation  in  England.  Does  he  seriously  want  people  to  believe  that 
he  is  equally  acquainted  with  the  history  and  results  of  factory  legislation 
in  India  ? 

30.  Does  not  Mr.  Holt  Hallett  know  that  the  industry  itself,  if  at  all 
affected  by  factorj'  legislation,  will  be  affected  for  the  better ;  but  it  is  the 
operatives  who  will  suffer  from  any  indiscriminate  application  of 
English  factory  laws  to  ail  conditions  of  factory  labour  in  India. 

31.  Is  it  not  due  to  "ignorance  of  facts,  and  to  the  consequent 
continued  belief  in  the  long  since  exploded  pleas"  of  uninformed 
humanitarians,  that  facts  happen  to  be  distorted,  and  even  accusations 
recklessly  made  against  the  Indian  Gt)vemment  of  having  their 
"  Councils  dominated  by  capitalist  interests  ?" 

32.  When  Mr.  Holt  Hallett  quotes  the  opinion  of  medical  men, 
why  does  he  omit  to  quote  the  very  first  paragraph  in  the  report,  which 
distinctly  lays  down  that  the  Medical  Committee  did  not  find  any 
deterioration  of  physique  or  health  of  the  mill  operatives  as  compared 
with  that  of  labourers  outside  the  mill  ? 

33.  Is  it  because  it  is  diametrically  opposed  to  his  picture  of  the 
"  puny,  overtasked,  «fce.,  &e.,"  operatives  ? 
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34.  The  medical  opinion  is  quoted  apparently  to  have  the  hours  of 
work  in  the  Indian  mills  shortened.  But,  indeed,  does  defining  the 
hours  (so  that  people's  life  and  limb  may  be  safe  by  not  working  in  the 
dark,  as  distinguished  from  dusk)  mean  shortening  them  ?  Does 
defining  mean  shortening  in  any  case  ?  (I  may  add  that  I  am  acquainted 
with  the  Medical  Committee  personally,  and  know  their  views  on  the 
subject  to  be  distinctly  against  shortening  the  hours.) 

35.  Mr.  Holt  Hallett  must  be  aware  that  Dr.  Mrs.  Pechey-Phipson, 
whom  he  quotes  with  satisfaction  to  support  his  views,  repudiated  in  toto 
the  conclusions  Mr.  Holt  Hallett  sought  to  draw  from  her  writings  and 
public  utterances  ?  Was  it  fair  to  have  kept  his  audience  in  complete 
ignorance  of  this  important  fact  ? 

Does  he  mean  to  assert  seriously  that  he  knows  better  than 
Dr.  Mrs.  Pechey-Phipson  what  she  means  by  her  own  writings  and 
public  utterances  ? 


Le  Travail  a  Domicile  en  Bussle. 

PAK 

Madame  Alexandra  Tkatchef,  Docteur  en  Medicine,  Paris. 


II  y  a  deux  ans  j'ai  eu  Thonneur  disposer  au  Congr^s  international 
d'Hygi^ne  de  Paris  la  situation  hygi^nique  des  ouvriers  des  usines  et  des 
fabriques  en  Bussie.  Je  me  propose  aujourd'hui  de  vous  entretenir 
d'une  autre  cat^gorie  d*ouvriers  russes  tout  aussi  digne  d'int^r^t  que  la 
premiere  des  ouvriers  k  domicile,  ouvriers-patrons,  ouvriers  en  chambre, 
cannuts,  etc.,  connus  en  Russie  sous  le  nom  g^n^ral  de  koustari.  Ce 
groupe  d'ouvriers  est  bien  plus  nombreux  que  celui  des  ouvriers  des 
fabriques;  il  se  chiffrepar  7^  millions  d'individus,  tandis  que  I'industrie 
de  fabriques  n*en  comporte  que  932,000.  C'est  dire  assez  Timportance 
de  ce  genre  de  travail.  La  production  annuelle  totale  des  koustari  s'^l^ve 
a  une  valeur  de  1-^  millard  de  roubles.  Leur  production  Temporte  sur 
la  grande  exploitation  m^me  dans  les  industries  qui  n^cessitent  pour 
I'emploi  des  machines.  Dans  la  province  de  Moscou,  par  exemple, 
alors  que  la  grande  industrie  poss^de  199  fabriques  avec  11,987  metiers 
k  tisser  les  koustari,  occupent  46,985  metiers  et  produisent  80  pour  cent, 
du  total  des  tissus,  qui  se  font  dans  la  province. 

L'importance  de  Tindustrie  des  koustari  est  telle  pour  la  Bussie  que 
le  gouvernement  a  nomm^  en  1872  (Minist^re  des  Finances,  Direction  du 
Commerce)  une  commission  charg^e  de  faire  des  Etudes  sur  cette  ques- 
tion. Cette  commission  a  public  depuis  16  gros  volumes,  et  e'est  k  eux 
que  j'emprunte  les  ^l^ments  de  ce  travail. 

Le  trait  special  qui  caract^rise  les  koustari  en  Bussie  e'est  que  pour 
la  plupart  lis  restent  agriculteurs,  et  ce  n*est  que  pour  augmenter  un 
revenu  trop  insufiisant  que  le  paysan,  tout  en  cultivant  son  domaine, 
cherche  un  complement  de  salaire  dans  les  travaux  de  la  petite  industrie. 
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Dans  Tetat  actuel,  en  efFet,  la  terre  est  insuffissante  a  nourrir  le  pajsan 
et  a  payer  ses  imp6ts.  Ce  n'est  certes  pas  la  seulement  mon  opinion 
personnelle,  mais  eelle  des  economistes  russes;  et  eomme  autorit6  je 
citerai  M.  le  Professeur  Janson.  Dans  son  "  Etude  sur  la  proprietS  et 
les  impots  des  paysans^^  il  dit :  "  Dans  les  provinces  grandes  russiennes, 
"  \k  ou  le  sol  n'est  past  compost  de  terre  noire,  la  culture  non  seule- 
"  ment  du  domaine  propre  du  paysan  mais  encore  du  terrain  qu'il 
"  prend  en  fermage  ne  suffit  pas  a  couvrir  les  depenses  n^essaires  a  une 
"  famille.  Dans  le  plus  grand  nombre  de  cas  elle  est  incapable  de  la 
"  nourrir."     (P.  28.) 

"II  en  est  de  merae  dans  les  provinces  ou  le  sol  est  compost 
d'humus.  Les  plus  grands  domaines  ne  peuvent  suffire  a  couvrir  les 
besoins  les  plus  pressants ;  k  plus  par  le  raison  les  domaines  moyens  ou 
de  peu  o^tendue.  De  sorte  que  la  situation  a  empire  depuis  le  servage," 
(P.  71-75.) 

"  Dans  les  provinces  S.O.  et  N.O.  le  domaine  pent  parfois  nourrir 
le  cultivateur,  mais  le  plus  generalement  il  n'a  aucune  valeur  ^conomiqne 
pour  la  plus  grande  partie  des  proletaires  qui  vivent  exclusivement 
d'industries.  La  cependant  ou  le  sol  est  compost  d'humus,  la  situation 
est  un  peu  differente,  mais  meme  ici  faut-il  entendre  par  ce  mot  de 
de  domaine  tout  le  terrain  cultiv^,  sa  propriete  personnelle  et  celle 
qu'il  loue."     (P.  850.) 

En  g^n^ral,  la  recolte  suffit  k  peine  jusqu'A  Noel.  De  cette  epoque 
jusqu'a  nouvelle  recolte  le  paysan  est  oblige  d'acheter. 

Les  causes  de  cette  insuffisance  de  revenu  agricole  sont :  soit  le  peu 
d'^tendue  des  domaines  et  souventlepeu  de  valeur  du  sol,  soit  le  manque 
de  b6tail  pour  le  travail  et  pour  Tengrois,  soit  Tignorance  du  paysan  des 
meilleurs  proc^d^s  du  culture,  le  manque  de  credit  ;*  et  toujours  aussi 
les  dettes  et  les  lourds  imp6ts  qui  enlevent  la  plus  grande  partie  de  la 
production. 

M.  Janson  nous  donne  les  chiffres  suivants :  "  Dans  les  provinces 
"  grandes  russiennes  oii  le  sol  n'est  pas  compost  d'humus,  rimp6t  que 
"  frappe  le  paysan  est:  de  97  pour  cent,  du  revenu  du  sol  dans  la 
"  pro'Nnnce  de  Viatka ;  244  pour  cent,  dans  la  province  deToer:  134 
"  pour  cent,  dans  celle  de  St.  P^tersbourg ;  565  our  cent,  dans  celle 
"  de  Nijni-Nowgorod.  Dans  les  regions  fertiles  cet  impdt  par  rapport 
"  au  revenue  agricole  varie  de  30  a  148  pour  cent."  (Janson,  loc.  cit., 
p.  86.) 

Levow  d'autre  part  ^tablit  qu'en  moyenne  Fimp6t  du  paysan, 
atteint  50  pour  cent,  de  son  revenu  general.  (Levow,  "  Imp6t  industriel 
et  son  mode  de  r^gularisation.") 

Done  le  paysan  est  6cras^  par  les  dettes.  Nous  ne  pouvons  pas 
citer  ici  les  chiffres  pour  tout  I'Empire.  II  sera  suffisant  de  prendre 
eomme  exemple  la  province  de  Moscou,  qui  est  une  province  agricole 
et  industrielle  en  meme  temps.  On  y  compte  un  grand  nombre  de 
fabrique  et  de  nombreux  koustari.     Voici  les  chiffres  pour  un  espace  de 

*  II  existe  cependant  -de  banque  de  credit  pour  les  paysaus,  differents  de  celle  des 
noblefl^^.  Le  taux  de  Tint^ret  y  est  de  une  fois  et  demie  plus  fort  que  pour  ces 
demierg. 
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dix  ans.  lis  expriment  le  pour  cent,  de  la  dette  des  paysans  contractee 
ehaque  ann^e  vis  a-vis  de  T^tat  et  du  Zemstro  (munieipalite)  par  rapport 
a  la  somme  qui  devrait  ^tre  pay^e  dans  le  cours  de  la  dite  annee  : — 

En  1876  la  dette  6tait  6gale  a  - 

„     1877  »  »  -        - 

„     1878  »  j>  -  - 

„     1879  j>  >5  -        - 

„     1880  j>  »  "  - 

99     1881  »  »  "        - 

„     1882  )>  »  "  - 

„  1883  unc  partie  de  la  dette  est  re- 
mise. Elle  s'abaisse  par 
consequent  a  -  -         - 

En  1884  la  dette  etait  egale  a  - 

„     1885  »  »  -  - 

De  telle  sorte  qu'en  1888  elle  s'est  el6vee  pour  cette  province  a 
5y623yT1^  roubles,  ("Annuaire  de  la  Statistique  de  la  province  de 
Moscou,  1888.") 

Les  industries  dont  s'occupent  les  kotistari  sont  nombreuses.  II  est 
impossible  de  les  ^numerer  toutes ;  voici  les  principales :  filature  et 
tissage  des  6toffes  de  lin,  de  laine,  de  coton,  tricotage,  des  bas,  dentelles, 
cordonnerie,  ebenisterie  et  les  divers  travaux  qui  emploient  le  bois  ou  le 
fer,  charronnerie,  ferronnerie,  semirerie.  Le  gain  est  des  plus  minimes 
et  s'abaisse  toujours.  Dans  la  filature  et  tissage  de  lin  et  de  chauvre,  il 
est  raison  i  kopeck  par  heure,  pendant  130  jours  de  travail  d'hiver, 
I'ouvrier  gagne  10  a  12  roubles  par  an,  deduction  faite  des  d^penses 
d*6clairage  et  de  reparation  des  outils.  Dans  la  filature  de  la  laine — 60 
roubles  par  an  pour  14  ^  15  heures  de  travail  par  jour.  Dansle  tricotage 
(femmes)  des  bas — 17  roubles.  Dans  la  dantelle — 20  a  30  roubles  pour 
un  travail  de  19  heures  pendant  six  mois.  Dans  le  departement  de 
Kalouga  les  femmes  qui  font  le  calicot  gagnent  9  i  10  kopecks  par  jour. 
N'ayant  pas  de  capitaux  ni  de  credit,  le  koustar  est  k  la  merci  des 
revendeurs  et  des  usuriers  pour  rachS.t  des  matiers  premieres  necessaires 
a  son  travail  et  pour  la  vente  de  ses  produits.  En  Russie  aussi  est 
appliqu6  le  trwik  system^  et  le  revendeur  rien  qu'en  foumissant  la 
mati^re  premiere  pr^l^ve  un  enorme  benefice  sur  le  travail  des  koustari, 
C'est  ainsi  que  les  petits  fabricants  de  brosses  de  Nijni-Novogorod  lui 
payeront  leurs  fournitures  10  «l  90  pour  cent,  plus  cher  que  la  valeur 
courante  sur  le  march6 ;  les  chapeliers  perdront  10  a  20  pour  cent ;  et 
alors  que  les  grands  industriels  en  meubles  mettront  en  produits  bruts 
35  pour  cent,  de  leur  capital  circulant,  les  koustari  devront  y  apporter 
pour  une  valeur  de  51  pour  cent.  ("Recueil  de  la  statistique  du 
gouvernement  de  Nijni-Novgorod :  Vol.  I.,  pag.  71-72. ;  Vol.  II., 
pag.  33 ;  Vol.  VI.,  pag.  45  et  144.)  Les  koustari  qui  font  des  chaudrons 
et  qui  ne  peuvent  acheter  le  fer  en  gros  payeront  20  pour  cent,  au  dessus 
du  prix.     {Loc.  cit.,  Vol.  VIII.,  1889.) 

Les  forgerons  et  les  serruriers  de  Yeroslawa  perdront  de  leur  cdte 
40  pour  cent,  sur  ce  m^me  produit  ("  Recueil  de  Statistique,"  Vol.  VI. 
fasci  pag.  1 44.) 
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Au  moment  des  imp6ts  le  koustar  s'adresse  an  revendenr  pour  lui 
vendre  ses  produits.  Vivant  au  jour  le  jour,  oblige  de  se  procurer  de 
Targent,  le  koustar  finit  par  consentir  a  c^er  le  produit  de  son  trarafl 
au  prix  de  revient  et  parfois  meme  au  dessou6.  Le  revendeur  le  laissera 
attendre  "  jusqu'a  qu'il  ait  suifisamment  faim,"  et  trouvera  encore  des 
proc^d^s  bizarres  pour  lui  extorquer  de  I'argent.  Tel,  par  exemple,  si 
plusieurs  koustari  se  pr^sentent  en  m^me  temps  a  lui,  les  payera  avec 
un  seul  billet,  sauf  ^  leur  en  donner  ensuite  la  valeur  en  petite  monnaie, 
en  retenant  le  change  "  pour  sa  peine." 

Dans  tous  les  autres  pays  d'Europe,  les  ouvriers  sont  sans  doute 
aussi  victimer  des  revendeurs ;  mais  ils  peuvent  lutter,  se  defendre  par 
la  gr^ve,  mettre  en  quarantaine  certains  magasins.  lis  sont  soutenus 
parfois  par  d'autres  fabricants  et  surtout  par  I'opinion  publique. 

En  Russie  rien  de  semblable,  I'opinion  publique  c'est  k  dire,  la  liberty 
de  la  presse  est  inconnue ;  et  ces  koustari^  cocerb^s  sans  cesse  sous  le 
poids  de  la  dette  et  de  I'impdt,  comment  pourraient-ils  mettre  le  revendenr 
en  quarantaine  ? 

Et  voici  quelles  en  sont  les  consequences,  A  la  demi^re  extremity  le 
paysan  finit  par  abandonner  sa  terre  pour  aller  chercher  une  vie  du  travail 
ailleurs.  Tous  les  ans  des  villages  entiers  abandonnent  leurs  terrains  et 
emigrent  dans  d'autres  parties  de  la  Russie  pour  y  creer  de  nouvelles 
colonies.  Dans  ces  conditions  la  terre  reste  en  jach^re  et  devient 
inculte.  Ou  bien  aussi  les  koustari  vont-ils  chercher  du  travail  dans 
les  viUes ;  ils  rentrent  alors  dans  la  categoric  des  ouvriers  temporaires 
dont  y  ai  eu  I'occasion  de  parler  ailleurs.*  La  culture  du  sol  reste  alors 
confi^  aux  femmes,  et  il  n'est  pas  rare  de  rencontrer  en  Russie  des 
villa^  entiers  composes  de  femmes  et  d'enfants.  Inutile  de  dire  la 
funeste  influence  qu'ont  ces  lourds  travaux  sur  la  sant^  de  la  femme. 
La  famille  se  ruine  et  s'^teint,  les  affections  de  dech^ance  import^  de  la 
ville  s'infiltrent  dans  la  race;  le  sol  mal  cultiv6  s'appauvut.  .  .  . 
C'est  ainsi  que  se  prepare  la  ruine  du  peuple  russe  et  que  se  cr^  une 
classe  nouvelle  de  parias,  celle  des  proletaires. 

Parmi  les  autres  causes  du  peu  de  revenu  que  I'ouvrier  en  chambre 
peut  retirer  de  son  travail,  nous  signalerons  son  ignorance  des  besoins  du 
marche  qui  lui  fait  produire  inutilement  des  objets  non  demandes,  son 
ignorance  des  meilleurs  proc^d^s  de  fabrication,  et  I'impossibilite  oH  il 
se  trouve  de  se  mettre  au  courant.  Voici  dailleurs  quelques  chiffres  qui 
d^montrent  le  degr^  de  d^veloppement  de  I'instruction  chez  le  peuple 
russe.  lis  se  rapportent  a  1876.  Mais  depuis  cette  epoque  bien  des 
6coles  out  ete  ferm^es.  Dans  les  47  provinces,  possedant  une  population 
exclusivement  russe,  oncompte  17*2  individus  allant  h  I'^cole  pour  1,000 
inhabitants ;  dans  les  provinces  polonaises  31  pour  1,000,  et  dans  les 
provinces  baltiques  79*8  pour  1,000.  Ces  proportions  s'abaissent  encore 
si  Ton  consid^re  les  arrondissements  oii  sont  compris  les  villages.  On 
trouve  alors  13  pour  1,000  dans  les  provinces  russes  25*5  pour  1,000 
dans  les  provinces  polonaises  et  75*2  dans  les  provinces  baltiques. 

•  Congr^B  interDational  dliygi^De  et  de  d6mographie  de  Paris. 
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Dans  ces  m^mes  provinces  russes  pour  100  individus  k  14ge  scolaire, 
on  trouve : — 

14*3  du  sexe  masculin,  2*4  du  sexe  f^minin. 

Pour  100  el^ves  des  ecoles  primaires,  il  y  a  11  el^ves  dans  le  cours 
secondaire. 

Pour  100  de  ces  derniers,  on  en  compte  2*3  seulement  dans  les  cours 
superieurs. 

En  1887,  il  y  a  dans  les  ecoles  primaires  2  millions  d'el^ves  des 
deux  sexes. 

Quant  aux  Ecoles  professionnelles,  on  comptait  k  cette  epoque, 
19  ecoles  foresti^res  et  agricoles,  comprenant  2,000  61^ves  et  80  indus- 
trielles  avec  8,000  el^ves. 

Nous  avons  vu  quels  sont  les  moyens  d' existence  de  koustari ; 
voyons  maintenant  dans  quel  milieu  il  vit  et  il  travaille,  comment  il  se 
nourrit. 

L'habitation  du  paysan  est  generalement  une  chaumi^re  en  bois 
recouverte  de  chaume.  Une  petite  chambre  basse  enfumie  eclair^  par 
une  fenetre  aux  vitres  de  mica  ou  de  papier  huile  est  le  logemont  de 
toute  la  famille.  Sa  dimension  varie  entre  7  et  9  archines  de  c6t6  (5™  a 
6™  40)  pour  un  m6nage  de  5  ^  6  personnes;  avec  une  hauteur  de 
plafond  de  2  archines  ^  (1°*  77).  II  faut  deduire  pr^s  du  quart  de  cet 
espace  qui  est  generalement  occupe  par  un  fourneau  en  briques.  C'est 
U  dessus  que  Ton  couche,  ou  bien  sur  des  nari,  sortes  de  treteaux  en 
planches  qui  servent  de  lit  commun.  Pas  de  literie ;  de  vieux  caftans, 
des  debris  de  pelisse  en  tiennent  lieu.  Le  dessous  des  nari  sert  de 
receptacle  h,  des  detreties  sans  nous,  aux  debris  du  menage,  h,  des  restes 
de  nourriture  jetes  en  pature  aux  animaux  qui  vivent  en  commensaux 
avec  le  paysan  et  y  trouvent  un  abri  sous  sa  couche. 

Le  plancher  est  en  bois  mal  joint  ou  souvent  en  terre  battue.  Par 
les  temps  de  pluie  et  de  neige  il  s'y  forme  une  couche  de  boue  visqueux 
melang^e  de  mati^res  organiques,  excellent  milieu  de  culture  pour  les 
microbes.  II  n'y  a  pas  de  ventilation ;  les  portes  et  fenetres  sont 
soigneusement  closes,  et  sous  Tinfluence  du  poele,  il  s'exhale  une 
atmosphere  humide  et  mephitique.  Dans  certain  departements,  les  izba 
sont  dites  kouinceia,  c'est  a  dire,  fumies.     EUes  n'ont  pas  de  chemin^. 

C'est  dans  de  telles  habitations  que  les  koustari  est  loge  au  milieu 
de  parasites  animaux,  c'est  la  qu'ils  travaillent  18  heures  par  jour  k  des 
industries  qui  souvent  developpent  autour  de  lui  des  poussi^res  epaisses 
et  nuisibles. 

Le  vetement  est  pen  complique.  Une  blouse,  un  pantalon  de 
cotonnade  ou  de  grasse  toile.  Par  dessus  I'hiver  une  pelisse  fourrie. 
Les  pieds  sont  entour^s  de  chiJffons  et  chausses  de  lapti  ou  pantoufles  en 
lanniers  d'ecorces  attaches  par  des  cordons  qui  se  croisent  sur  la  jambe. 
Tel  est  le  costume  des  hommes.  Ce  n'est  que  pour  les  grandes  f^tes 
que  par  exception,  on  porte  des  chaussures  en  cuir.  Le  femmes  vont 
generalement  nu  pieds.  Leur  costume  comporte  une  jupe  et  une 
chemise.     H  est  complete  I'hiver  par  une  casaque  foarr^e. 

Quant  h  la  nourriture,  elle  consiste  pour  des  millions  d'individus  en 
Russie,  surtout  en  pain  de   seigle  avec   des  aignons,  des  choux,  des 
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pommes  de  terre.  La  viande  ne  parait  que  quatre  k  cinq  fois  par  an 
sur  la  table  du  paysan.  Et  parfois  meme  ee  pain  de  seigle  manque-t-il 
comme  en  ce  moment !  La  famine  en  Russie,  n'est  pas  cependant  une 
calamite  contre  la  quelle  le  pouvoir  humain  soit  impuissant ;  e'est  un 
mal  ehronique  qui  se  manifeste  a  vu  plus  un  moins  fort  degre  tous  les 
ans,  et  qui  eelate  souvent  en  crises  aigues.  EHe  frappe  actuellement  les 
provinces  de  Perm,  de  Koursk,  de  Kharkow,  de  Nijni-Xovgorod,  de 
Hereon,  de  Bessarabie,  de  Tombow  d*Astrakan,  de  Kasan,  etc.,  provinces 
toutes  renommees  par  leur  fertilite.  II  y  a  en  ce  moment  en  Russie  des 
milliers  de  personnes,  femmes  et  enfants  qui  meurent  defaim.  Incapables 
de  travailler  ils  ne  peuvent  pas  meme  s'assurer  des  recoltes  pour  I'ann^ 
qui  va  venir ;  et  telle  est  cette  misere,  que,  nous  I'avont  tous  w\  ces  jours 
derniers  dans  les  joumeaux,  le  gouvemement  russe  se  proiK)8e  d*interdire 
Texportation  de  cer^ales.  Le  paysan  en  effet  presse  de  dettes,  vend  le 
plus  souvent  une  grande  partie  de  sa  r^colte  sur  pied. 

Nous  avons  vu  quel  est  le  r61e  important  que  jouent  les  koustari 
en  Russie  et  les  conditions  qui  font  de  cette  clase  une  entite  que  Ton  ne 
pent  supprimer  sans  leser  les  inter^ts  ^conomiques  de  TEmpire, 

En  France,  en  Angleterre,  on  essaye  de  pousser  FouxTier  en 
chambre  vei-s  les  fabriques  oii  la  surveillance  sanitairc  peut-etre  excerc^e. 
En  Russie  ce  proc^de  n'est  pas  applicable.  Ce  serait  Tabandon,  de  la 
terre;  et  d*ailleurs  I'^tat  sanit^ire,  des  fabriques  laisse  encorQ  jusqu'fiL 
present  beaueoup  k  desirer.  Enfin,  dans  un  autre  ordre  d'id^es,  "  gr&ce 
"  a  des  particularit^s  historiques,  la  Russie  ne  pent  pas  s'dl^ver  k  un 
"  degre  elev^  d'industrie  par  le  d^veloppement  du  capitalisme."  (Korsak, 
"  Vavenir  du  capitalisme  en  Russie.'*) 

La  commission  charg^e  d'^tudier  la  situation,  des  koustari  a 
formule  les  propositions  suivantes  :  Afin  d'am61iorer  leur  sort  il 
faudrait : — 

"  1°.  Fournir  aux  koustari  de  Toeuvres  matidres  premieres  au  prix 
coiitant  et  de  bons  outils.*' 

"  2°.  Leur  enseigner  de  bons  procedes  de  travail." 

"  3*^.  Tieur  fournir  des  modeler  et  des  dessins." 

"  4^.  Former  des  associations  de  consommations  ayant  pour  but  de 
leur  procurer  les  matidres  necessaires  a  la  production  et  de  leur  assurer 
des  moyens  de  credit." 

"  5°.  Creer  des  ateliers  nationaux." 

"  6°.  Creer  des  dep6Ls  des  produit«  des  koustari  afin  de  les  mettre 
en  relation  directe  avec  Tacheteur  et  leur  trouver  un  debouche  k  F^tranger 
et  la  Russie." 

Certains  specialistes  demandent  en  outre  la  formation  de  congres  oH 
les  delegues  des  koustari  se  recontreraient  avec  les  hommes  instruits 
dans  la  theorie  et  la  pratique  de  leurs  industries.  Enfin  on  voit,  le 
vrai  salut  dans  la  formation  d'association  g^nerale  des  koustari  (les 
syndicates). 

On  a  tent6  quelques  essaies  pour  passer  de  la  phase  d'^tude  aux 
applications  pratiques.  Le  Ministre  de  Tlnterieur  a  prescrit  par  une 
circulaire  aux  gouverneurs  des  provinces  d'organiser  des  expositions,  des 
produits  des  koustari,     Le  Conseil  d'Etat  a  vot^  une  somme  annuelle  de 
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35,000  roubles  pour  ramelioration  de  la  situation.  Le  gouvernement  de 
la  Finlande  a  consacre  20,000  roubles  k  Tam^lioration  de  Tindustrie  de  ses 
houstari. 

Certaines  munieipalites  out  fait  des  expositions  d'outils  et  de 
modules,  elles  out  cr^e  des  d6p6ts  pour  les  produits ;  elles  ont  ouvert 
quelques  eeoles  professionnelles  et  des  banques  de  credit. 

Mais  toutes  ces  tentatives  sont  rest^es  infructueuse«.  Et  cependant 
si  I'ordre  de  chose  actuel  continue  le  peuple  russe  arrivera  fatalement  h 
la  deeh^anee  physique  et  ^  la  banqueroute  ^conomique  complete.  Pour 
que  les  rem&des  que  Pon  propose  aient  des  resultats  heureux,  il  faut 
avant  tout  des  reformes  politiques,  ^conomiques  et  sociales.  Elles  sont 
urgentes ;  esp6rons  qu'elles  viendront  assez  t6t. 


Du  Travail  dans  les  Fabriqnes  an  point  de  vne  Sanitaire. 

PAR 

M.  KowALKOwsKY,  Professcur  d'Hygi^ne  a  FUniversite  de  Varsovie, 

et  par  M.  B.  Swiatlowsky,  Inspecteur  des  fabriques  du  district 

industriel  de  Varsovie. 


♦'•'» 


La  population  ouvri^re  de  la  Eussie  qui  comprend  900,000  ou\Tiers 
des  fabriques  et  des  usines,  600,000  artisans  et  7  millions  et  demi 
d'ouvriers  en  chambre  {houstari)  forme  10  ^j^  de  la  population  totale, 
proportion  sup^rieure  k  celle  que  nous  donnent  d'autres  etats  de 
TEurope,  Angleterre,  France,  Alleroagne,  si  nous  nous  en  rapportons 
aux  calculs  dejk  un  peu  anciens  de  Kolb.  C'est  done  h,  tort  que  Ton 
consid^re  g^n6ralement  la  Russie,  comme  un  pays  essentiellement 
agricole.  C'est  ^  peine  si  le  revenu  de  toutes  les  proprietes  fonci^res 
y  atteint  trois  fois  le  gain  net  des  pei*sonnes  qui  s'occupent  de  la  petite 
Industrie  et  des  metiers  industriels  qui  s'el^ve  ^  un  milliard  et  demi 
de  roubles. 

Le  dixneuvi^me  si^cle  est  fier  de  son  Industrie.  II  ne  doit  pas 
rester  sourd  et  aveugle  pour  les  besoins  do  ceux  qui  contribuent  ^  son 
d^veloppement. 

Au  point  de  vue  ^conomique,  le  travail  des  femmes  et  des  enfants 
apporte  trop  peu  ^  la  famille  en  comparaison  des  pertes  qu'il  lui  fait 
subir  au  point  de  vue  sanitaire  et  au  point  de  vue  moral.  II  mene  la 
8ant6  de  la  femme  et  emp^che  la  delicate  constitution  de  Tenfant  de  se 
d^velopper.  II  a  une  influence  d^sastreuse  sur  la  morality  par  la  pro 
miscuit^  des  sexes,  surtout  dans  les  industries  que  necessitent  une  haute 
temperature  et  oh.  hommes  et  femmes  travaillent  ensemble  h,  demi  vetus. 
Les  lois  russes  ont  essay6  d'obvier  k  ce  dernier  mal  en  ne  donnont 
I'autorisation  du  travail  de  nuit  aux  femmes  et  aux  adolescents  que  sous 
la  condition  expresse  qu'^  cette  m^me  division  travaille  le  chef  de  la 
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famille.  Couce^on  inutile,  la  loi  qui  defend  le  travail  de  nuit  dans 
les  industries  textiles,  devrait  etendre  cette  interdiction  k  tonts  les 
autres  indu  ^ries.  La  eriminalite  dans  les  districts  oQ  se  trouTent 
le  plus  de  Cabriqoes  est  plus  elevee  que  dans  les  districts  agrieoles. 
C'est  un  fait  reoounu  de  tons. 

De  mdme  pour  la  mortalite ;  elle  est  beaueonp  plus  forte  dans  les 
districts  industriels  que  dans  les  autres  parties  de  la  Russie ;  et  con- 
sequence necessaire,  le  nombre  des  jeunes  gens  aptes  au  service  militaire 
y  est  de  beaucoup  plus  faible.  Presque  toutes  les  lois  qui  concement 
les  ouvriers  en  Europe,  defendent  Tenfant  contre  I'exploitation  et 
prot^gent  sa  sante.  Toutefois  en  autorisant  le  travail  nocturne  des 
femmes,  elle  laissent  Tenfant  sans  surveillance  et  sans  lait,  de  sorte  que 
la  main  droite  du  legislateur  detruit  le  bien  qu'^  fait  la  main  gauche. 
Ce  qui  n'est  ni  logique  ni  humain. 

Les  Etudes  et  les  observations  d'un  certain  nombre  de  medecins 
des  municipalit^s  en  tete  desquels  se  trouve  le  Professeur  Erisman 
confirment  nos  assertions.  Ces  observateurs  ont  decrit  non  seulement 
rinstallation  des  fabriques  de  la  province  de  Moscou,  et  le  cote  technique 
de  chaque  industrie,  mais  encore  les  conditions  de  la  vie  et  du  travail 
de  Touvrier.  Ds  ont  fait  en  outre  sur  ces  ouvriers  des  recherche?* 
d'anthropometrie  compar^e  quant  ^  la  taille  et  au  contour  de  la  poitrine  ; 
et  le  Dr.  Dementieff  a  ^tudie  dans  certains  groupes,  le  poids  du  corps 
et  la  force  musculaire.  Ces  etudes  sont  d'une  valeur  inappreciable, 
car  elles  ont  ete  faites  sur  un  grand  nombre  d'individus :  phis  de 
100,000  mensurations  ont  6t6  prises  et  cela  dans  1,229  ^tablissements. 
L'industrie  textile  foumit  ^  elle  seule  la  presque  totahte  des  cas 
observes  soit  .99,131  mensurations  sur  737  etablissements.  Les  obser- 
vations de  ces  auteurs  demontrent  que  la  masse  des  ouNTiers  des 
fabriques  ^  Tepoque  de  Tappel  militaire  poss^e  un  perim^tre  thoracique 
moindre  que  celui  des  hommes  du  meme  &ge  appartenant  k  d'autres 
classes,  et  que  dans  toute  la  population  le  pour  cent  des  adultes  rem- 
plissant  les  conditions  requises  a  ce  point  de  vue  est  plus  eleve  que 
parmi  les  ouvriers  des  fabriques.  L'influence  la  plus  desastreuse  du 
travail  professionnel  sur  le  ddveloppement  physique  est  produite  par 
l'industrie  de  la  filature  du  coton  et  en  general  de  toutes  les  mati^res 
textiles.  Chez  les  ouvriers  de  ces  industries  la  circonf^rence  du  thorax 
est  inferieure  de  1  ^  3  centimetres  ^  celle  des  ouvriers  des  autres 
professions.  De  m^me  le  poids  du  corps  presente  une  difference  assez 
notable. 

Les  etudes  du  Dr.  Swiatlowsky,  d'apres  les  Comptes  Rendus,  du 
Bureau  statistique  de  Yarsovie  ont  demoutres  que  dans  cette  ville  od  la 
population  ouvriere  est  assez  grande,  le  taux  de  la  mortalite  a  et^  en 
1886  de  40*3  pour  mille,  tandis  que  dans  la  population  non-ouvriere  il 
n'est  que  de  18  pour  1,000.  La  difference  est  encore  plus  forte  si  Ton 
considere  ^  part  les  ouvriers  charges  des  travaux  de  peine,  chez  lesquels 
la  mortality  a  6te  en  1886  de  572  et  en  1887  de  57  pour  mille. 

Ces  faits  sont  d'un  caract^re  tellement  inqui^taux  que  la  science 
sanitaire  ne  pent  pas  rester  indifferente  devant  eux.  Elle  doit  recom- 
mender  k  Tetat  une  intervention  urgente  dans  Thygi^ne  des  ouvriers. 
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3.  Les  voeux  de  rapporteurs  au  Congres  peuvent  6tre  formules  dans 
les  propositions  Boivantes  : — 

1<*.  La  legislature  concernant  les  ouvriers  de  tons  les  pays  doit 
^tre  completee  par  une  serie  de  nouveaux  r^glements  ajant 
trait  aux  mesures  sanitaires  h  prendre  pour  chaque  industrie. 

29.  Le  travail  des  femmes  et  des  enfants  dans  les  fabriques  doit 
^tre  reglement^  par  un  decret  international. 

S^.  Le  travidl  dans  les  fabriques  doit  etre  interdit  aux  enfants  au 
dessous  de  quatorze  ans. 

4P.  Interdiction  d'un  travail  de  plus  de  6  heures  pour  24  heures 
aux  adolescents  de  14  h  18  ans. 

5^  Interdiction  du  travail  de  nuit  dans  toutes  les  industries  aux 
femmes,  aux  enfants  et  aux  adolescents.* 

6**.  Interdiction  du  travail  pour  le  Dimanche. 

7<*.  Interdiction  des  travaux  des  femmes,  des  enfants  et  des 
adolescents  dans  toutes  les  industries  insalubres. 

8<*.  Interdiction  complete  de  certain  proc6des  particulierement 
dangereux  jusqu*^  ce  que  la  technique  en  ait  foumi  de 
meilleurs.  (Par  ex.  proscription  des  allumelles  au  phosphore 
blanc.) 

9**.  Le  maximum  de  la  duree  du  travail  pour  les  femmes  ne  doit 
pas  depasser  10  heures  par  jour.  Ce  travail  doit  dtre  coupee 
par  un  repos  d'au  moins  une  heure  et  demi. 

10°.  Obligation  pour  les  femmes  enceinte  de  quitter  le  travail  six 
semaines  avant  les  couches  et  de  n'y  rentrer  que  six  semaines 
apr^s,  avec  maintien  de  son  salaire  pendant  ce  temps. 

110.  L'inspection  doit  ^tre  etendue  aux  m6tiers  et  au  travail  k 
domicile. 

12°.  II  faut  soumettre  k  un  reglement  severe  Fentretien  de  Tatelier 
(eclairage,  proprete,  ventilation,  etat  des  planchers,  des  pla- 
fonds, des  murs,  etc.),  et  le  logement  des  dechets  et  des  eaux 
vannes. 

13°.  Necessite  de  Tinstallation  dans  les  fabriques  de  refectoire,  et 
de  tons  les  moyens  d'entretenir  la  propriete  du  corps  (lavabo, 
eau,  savon,  essuies-mains). 

14°.  La  responsabilite  des  patrons  doit  s'^tendre  non  seulement  sur 
les  traumatism's  du  travail,  mais  aussi  sur  les  maladies  con- 
tract^es  en  service.  Exception  doit  etre  faite  au  cas  ou  le 
patron  demontre  I'imprudence  du  plaignant. 

15°.  Toute  industrie  dans  laquelle  il  se  d^gage  das  poussi'res  ne 
de\Tait  ^tre  autorisee  que  dans  le  cas  od  tons  les  moyens 
necessaires  sont  employes  pour  lour  elimination.  La  m^me 
indication  doit  6tre  applicable  aux  industrie  ou  il  se  forme  de 
gaz  dangereux  et  des  produit  ven^neux. 

*  La  legislation  rnsse  interdit  non  seulement  Je  travail  de  nuit  aux  enfants, 
mais  depuis  1886  cette  interdiction  s^^tend  aux  femmes  pour  toutes  les  industries 
qui  de  temps  immemorial  ressortent  du  travail  des  femmes  (filatures  et  tissanderies). 
Sembable  loi  n'existe  en  aucun  autre  pays  sauf  en  Angleterre  et  en  partie  en 
Franoe ;  mais  dans  ces  derniers,  en  ravanche,  d^s  21  ans,  la  femme  pent  dtre  employee 
aux  travaux  nocturnes. 

I     p.  2596.  R 
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16**.  La  reglementation   des  fabriques   doit  enfin  s'interesser  a  la 

question  de  Thabitatiou  et  de  la  nourriture  des  ouvriers. 
C'est  seulement  quand  toutes  ces  conditions  seront  rempliesy  lorsque 
le  milieu  du  travail  sera  completement  assaini  et  purifie,  pour  ainsi  dire, 
de  toute  influence  nuisible  qu'on  pourra  accepter  le  mot  de  Voltaire  qui 
a  dit  que  le  travail  eloigne  trois  principaux  maux,  I'ennui,  la  poudre,  et 
la  mis^re. 


Bemarqnes  snr  les  Periodes  d'Observation  dans  les  Becherches 
demographiqnes. 

PAR 

le  Dr.  BiiLA  F()Ldes,  Professeur  a  TUniversite  de  Budapest. 


En  discusant  la  question  de  la  connexit^  entre  la  mortality  et 
I'occupation  nous  avons  senti  la  grande  difficult^  que  la  demographic 
doit  vaincre  pour  donner  une  interpretation  scientifique  aux  denrees 
demographiqnes.  En  consequence  de  quoi  je  crois  que  la  question 
suivante  est  d'une  certaine  d'actualite  pour  ce  Congr^s. 

Notre  science  est  une  science  inductive.  Les  triomphes  dependent 
en  consequence  de  la  perfection  scientifique  de  la  m^thode  inductive- 
math^matique.  On  sait  quel  grands  progr^s  doivent  dans  notre  siecle 
les  sciences  politiques  et  morales  a  I'application  de  Tinduction.  Le 
progr^s  de  ces  sciences  est  rattach6  au  progres  de  la  methode.  Mais  il 
ne  faut  pas  oublier  que  Tinduction  a  aussi  ses  grandes  difficultes,  surtout 
tlans  le  domaine  des  sciences  politiques  et  morales.  Ces  difficultes 
-derivent  des  entraves,  m^mes  que  trouvent  Tapplication  de  cette  methode 
dans  les  sciences  sociales.  Pendant  que  dans  le  cercle  des  sciences 
physiques  Tapplication  de  Finduction  ne  trouve  presque  nulle  difficulte, 
il  y  en  a  beaucoup  dans  le  cercle  des  sciences  sociales.  Mais  ce  n*est 
pas  seulement  Tapplication  de  la  methode,  qui  montre  des  difficultes 
(lecourageantes :  les  resultats  ce  qui  on  eu  gagne  cAusent  des  doutes 
tr^s  graves.  Car  dans  le  terrain,  des  sciences  physiques  les  conclusions 
posees  sur  un  experiment  bien  effectue  ont  une  base  tout-a-fait  firme. 
Dans  les  sciences  sociales  les  conclusions  ont  seulement  une  valeur 
approximative  ;  il  faut  toujours  y  mettre  la  clausule  restrictive  "  a  con- 
dition que,"  "  supposons  que."  Les  conclusions  sont  toujours  forces  sur 
des  abstentions  ou  sur  reiimination  de  quelques-unes  des  circonstances 
actives.  Dans  les  dernieres  annees  plusieurs  de  nos  coUegues  se  sont 
occupes  avec  beaucoup  de  succ^s  de  la  perfection  de  la  methode  statistique. 
Le  Jubilee  volume  of  the  "  London  Statistical  Society  '*  contient  plusieurs 
travaux  remarquables,  et  il  faudrait  une  longue  liste  pour  enumerer  les 
travaux  des  statisticiens  des  autres  pays,  qu'ont  contribue  dans  cette 
direction  au  progres  de  la  methode  demographique  (dont  les  difficultes, 
outre  beaucoup  d'autre  ecrivains,  aussi  moi  j*avais  dejd  exposee  de  plus 
prds  dans  une  etude  anterieure.) 
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Les  aper9us  suivants  sur  une  des  conditions  essentielles  de  la  m6- 
thode  statistique  ne  peuvent  pas  donner  des  details  d*une  profonde  ^tude, 
qui  s'etend  sur  tons  les  details  de  la  question.  Mais  bien  que  je  me 
restreindrai  a  quelques  obsen^ations  je  trouve  la  question  assez  importante 
pour  qu'elle  soit  br^vement  constat^  avant  un  ar^opague  de  la  plus 
haute  autorit^,  comme  le  Congres  demographique.  Mon  t^he  sera 
d'autant  plus  facile,  que  chacun  de  mes  collogues,  bien  honoris,  qui 
s'occupe  des  recherches  statistiques,  aura  deja  tr^s  souvent  remont6  les 
difficult^s.que  je  veux  signifier  et  aura  tr^s  souvent  combattu  les  doutes 
qui  en  derivent. 

Eclaires  aux  moins  des  difficult^s  c'est  pour  le  moment,  aii  moins 
8e1on  mon  avis,  Tune  tr^s  grande  importance.  Premi^rement  a  cause 
de  la  circonstance  tres  favorable  que  la  significance  des  recherches 
statistiques  est  de  jour  a  jour  croissante.  Le  terrain  de  ces  recherches 
s'agrandit  et  la  solution  des  problemes  les  plus  importantes  pour  la 
society  humaine  se  fait  par  les  donn6es  statistiques.  Vu  cette  cir- 
constance, il  est  de  la  plus  haute  portee  que  Tinstrument,  dont  nous 
profitons,  soit  de  la  plus  grande  perfection.  Encore  me  faut-il  faire 
mention  d'une  autre  circonstance,  et  c'est  la  grande  incertitude  des 
resultats  statistiques,  qui  fait,  que  beaucoup  de  monde  ont  de  d^faire 
envers  les  resultats  de  cette  m^thode.  L'application  de  la  methode 
statistique  manque  souvent  de  ces  garanties  scientifiques  des  etudes 
exactes,  sans  les  quelles  les  resultats  ne  peuvent  pas  avoir  cette  valeur, 
qui  est  seulement  la  qualite  des  principes  verifiees. 

Conform^ment  aux  remarques  exposees  chaque  t^che  qui  tend  k 
rechercher  les  conditions  de  la  metdode  scientifique  de  la  demographic  est 
a  approuver  et  cette  en  consequence  que  j'esp^re  que  vous  me  honorer 
de  votre  attention  pour  quelques  instants,  qui  seront  vouees  a  d^montrer 
que  r^tude  precise  des  ph^nom^nes  sociales  depend  en  grande  partie  de 
I'exposition  correcte  et  detaillce  des  phenom^nes  selon  la  dur6e  des 
oscillations  de  ces  phenom^nes  et  les  causes  qui  y  influent. 

La  demographic  a  un  double  ressort ;  elle  constate  revolution  des 
ph6nom^nes  et  elle  en  recherche  les  causes.  Par  Fun  elle  appartient 
aux  sciences  descriptives,  par  Tautre  aux  sciences  pragmatiques.  En 
cherchent  les  causes  des  ph^nom^nes  la  demographic  6claire  les  ques- 
tions les  plus  difficiles  et  s'associe  aux  sciences  les  plus  importantes. 
En  se  devouant  a  Texplication  des  causes  des  ph^nomenes  sociales,  on 
doit  avant  tout  faire  la  distinction  du  temps.  Tons  les  ph^nom^nes 
arrivent  dans  le  temps,  et  avec  r^coulement  du  temps  ils  montrent  des 
variations,  changeant,  modifiant  les  causes,  c'est-a-dire  les  circonstances 
connexes  ou  causales.  C'est  a  cause  de  cette  circonstance  et  de  Timpor- 
tance  de  Tetude  des  variations  des  phenom^nes  sociales  qu'il  gagne  de 
si  grande  importance  de  constater  les  variations  journali^res,  mensuelles, 
etc.  de  ces  phenom^nes.  II  faut  remarquer  en  general  que  de  constater 
-correctement  et  specialement  les  pht'nom^nes  dans  leur  cours  temporel 
est  pour  la  statistique  un  grand  devoir.  En  ^tudiant  les  ph^nomones  de 
la  vie  humaine,  la  statistique  doit  reconnaitre  Timportance  de  cet 
element.  Tout  ce  que  la  statistique  etudie,  se  rapporte  h.  une  certaine 
periode.  De  constater  correctement  cet  Element,  9a  donne  beaucoup 
de  difficulty.      Nous  savons  tons  combien  de  difficult^  rencontre  la 
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statistique  quand  elle  cherche  a  constater  justement  Tage  des  individus ; 
nous  Savons  aussi,  combien  de  difficultes  elle  trouve  en  constiiant  les 
tableaax  des  phenom^nes  administratives,  financieres,  politiques,  a  cause 
de  la  eireonstanee  facheuse,  que  Tannee  administrative,  financi^re  vai-ie 
selon  les  divers  pays,  m^me  dans  le  meme  pays  selon  des  divers  branches 
de  Tadministration.  L'importance  de  cette  eireonstanee  se  montre 
surtout  quand  nous  cherchons  la  causalite  des  phenom^nes.  Si  nous 
cherchons,  ex.  gr.,  I'influence  des  prix  des  c^reales  sur  le  nombre  des 
naissances,  des  mariages,  des  dec^s,  il  faut  savoir  pour  quelle  periode 
doit  6tre  faire  notre  recherche  ?  Est-ce  qu'il  est  possible  de  constater 
rinfluence  pour  la  m^me  ann6e,  qui  montre  par  ex.  des  hauts  prix,  ou 
seulement  pour  Tannee  suivante  ou  pour  quelque  autre  i^^riode  ?  II  est 
toujours  d'une  importance  capitale  de  signaler  correctement  les  periodes, 
car  les  succds  et  la  valeur  scientifique  des  recherches  statistiques  depend 
de  cette  eireonstanee.  Sur  cette  question  de  la  m^thologie  statistique 
nous  avons  deja  aussi  des  travaux  remarquables,  dont  je  rappelle  surtout 
un  travail  d'une  date  tout  r^cente,  du  statisticien  autrichien  Mischler,  qui 
en  a  fait  Tobjet  d'une  ^tude  dans  le  "  Allgemeine  Archiv,"  de  Georg 
Majr. 

La  question  du  temps  in  exteiiso  serait  un  theme  trdp  vaste  pour 
etre  expos6  d*une  manidre  exhaustive  a  cette  occasion.  Je  restraint  mes 
remarques  k  un  point :  la  circonscription  des  observations  selon  le 
charact^re  temporel  des  variations  du  ph^nom^ne  observe.  La  statis- 
tique rapporte  la  plupart  des  ph6nom^nes  ^  une  periode  annuelle.  Ce 
suffit  en  general  pour  la  connaissance  des  variations  que  montrent  les 
naissances,  les  mariages  et  beaucoup  d'autres  ph^nomenes.  Mais  la 
statistique  registre  beaucoup  de  ph6nomenes  selon  leur  narration  jour- 
nalieres  ou  mensuelles.  Pour  la  recherche  de  la  causalite  je  vais 
maintenant  remarquer,  qu'il  faut  la  faire  toujours  avec  la  sp^ialisation, 
que  le  charact^re  des  oscillations  montre.  Quand  nous  etudions  les 
causes  qui  influent  sur  la  vie  organique  et  superorganique,  alors  nous 
trouvons,  qu'il  en  a  deux  series :  des  causes  constantes,  invariables,  et 
dos  causes  inconstantes,  variables.  Pour  les  causes  constantes  I'etude  se 
pent  faire  pour  la  periode  d'une  annee  ou  une  autre,  parce  que  ces  causes 
ne  montrent  pas  de  changement  dans  le  temps.  .  A  ces  causes  appartient, 
p.  ex.  la  hauteur  du  terrain,  et  pour  cela  ce  cherchant  son  influence  sur 
la  mortalite,  il  d^pand  de  I'observation  de  designer  la  periode  d'observa- 
tion.  Mais  la  plupart  des  causes  demographiques  est  d'un  charactere 
variable.  La  temperature,  les  prix,  le  bien-etre  et  tous  les  circonstances 
qui  influent  sur  beaucoup  des  phenomenes  ne  varient  annuellement,  ni 
exclusivement  mensuellement,  mais  selon  differentes  periodes.  Qu'est-ce 
qui  en  suit  quand  k  la  recherche  de  leur  influence  sur  les  phenomenes 
demographiques,  ecouomiques,  etc.  ?  Certes,  que  nous  ne  r^ussissions  k 
connaitre  cette  influence  si  nous  nous  contentons  k  prendre  le  moyen 
annuell  de  la  temperature,  etc.,  car  ce  moyen  est  une  abstraction 
effectivement,  les  ph^nom^nes  sociales  et  demographiques  ont  eprouv^ 
chaque  jour  la  variation,  qui  s'est  produit  dans  la  temperature,  etc.  Le 
moyen  ne  donne  pas  une  bonne  directive  par  le  seul  eireonstanee  meme, 
que  ce  moyen — comme  nous  le  savons  tr^s  bien — ^peut  ^tre  le  resultat 
des  valeurs  tres  differentes,  m^me  contmires.     Prenons  p€u*  ex.  I'influence 
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ties  prix  des  cereales  sur  la  mortality.  Le  prix  du  foment  peut-etre 
egalement  dans  une  ann^e  22  francs  ;  aloi-s  il  y  a  pen  de  variations,  pen 
d'alt^ration  dans  la  mani^re  de  vivre.  Mais  le  moyeu  annuel  de  22  francs 
pent  ausbi  etre  le  resultat  d'un  mouvement  des  prix  entre  28  et  16  francs, 
que  donne  aussi  le  moyen  de  22  francs.  Personne  ne  doutera,  que  ce 
sont  deux  cas  bien  diff^rents,  dont  les  effets  sur  le  mouvement-  de  la 
population  doivent  ^tre  differents.  Le  meme  charactere  s'attache  k  tous 
les  causes  variables.  II  faut  done  les  suivre  dans  leur  oscillations,  soit-ce 
la  temperature,  les  prix  ou  autre  circonstance.  Nous  voulons,  par  exemple, 
etudier  Tinfluence  de  Tagio  sur  le  commerce  exterieur.  L'agio  pent 
varier  cbaque  jour  et  les  marchands  disposent  selon  ces  variations ;  ils 
ach^tent  ou  venrent  selon  Tetiit  de  Tagio  et  ils  font  cela  un  immediatement 
sous  rinfluence  de  Tagio.  Quand  nous  nous  contentons  d'examiner 
les  mouvements  du  commerce  exterieur  seulement  sur  la  base  des 
r^coltes  annuels,  il  est  tout-^-fait  impassible  de  reconnaitre  de  si  pr^s 
et  clairement  les  oscillations  du  commerce  exterieur  qui  accompagnent 
les  variations  de  Tagia 

Les  grands  faits  de  la  vie,  qui  composent  le  cercle  des  ph^nom^nes 
demographiques,  dependent  en  premiere  ligne  des  lois  physiologiques 
qui  sont  presque  entierement,  hors  de  nos  investigations.     La  statistique 
prend  pour  champ  de  ces  recherches  surtout  les  causes  sociales  et  son 
int^r^t  s'attache  surtout  a  Tinvestigation  des  moments  d'un  charactere 
variable.     Mais  ces  moments  sont  d'une  influence  lente,  pen  marquee,  on 
pourrait  presque  dire,  un  peu  mystique.     L'investigation  en  masse,  et 
c'est  aussi  I'effet  des  recherches  sur  la  base  des  donnees  annuelles,  a 
Favantage  de  coureuser  les  phenom^nes  et  d'en  faciliter  T^tude,  bien  que 
Pinvestigation  de  pas  a  pas  d^noue  la  masse  en  des  observations  presque 
individuelles,  ce  qui  a  pour  consequence,  que  Tinfluence  des  causes  ne 
fait  pas  ressortir,  car  il  est  trop  faible  pour  ^tre  reconnu  et  pour  cela 
il  ne  pent  pas  6tre  de  d^couvert.     Les  causes  minimis  ont  des  effets 
minimes  et  disparaissent.     Mais  bien  que  cela  semble  s'opposer  a  votre 
methode,  nous  en  tirons  une  autre  le9on.     II  est  tout-^-fait  vrai,  que 
rinvestigation  marchant  toujours  pr^s  de  chaque  oscillation,  les  effets  des 
diyerses  causes  sont  plus  diflSciles  ^  reconnaitre,  car  dans  la  plupart  des 
cas  I'influence  sera  a  peine  a  apercevoir.     Mais  il  est  aussi  vrai,  qu'en 
raisemblant  des  oscillations  de  charactere  different,  le  resultat  est  encore 
plus   probl^matique.     Selon  la  correcte  methode   nous  r^ussissons   au 
moins  dans  ce  cas,  que  les  causes  r6gissantes  sont  d'une  importance  assez 
grave,  et  nous  aurous  outre  cela  encore  le  benefice  de  comstater  le  degr6 
de  force   qui  est  n^cessaire  afin  que  les  forces  etudi^es  gagnent  une 
influence  modifiante  sur  les  phenom^nes. 

Bien  que  d'autre  part  je  ne  veux  pas  nier,  que  la  methode  exposee  a 
ses  limites  et  ses  difficultes.  Elle  a  ses  limites  ou  le  nombre  des  faits 
observes  est  si  petit  qu'elle  defend  Tapplication  de  la  methode  numerique. 
La  statistique  s'occupe  en  premiere  ligne  des  coUectivites,  qui  vous 
donnent  I'avantage  que  Poisson  nommait  "  la  loi  des  grandes  nombres." 
Outre  cela  la  methode  exposee  peut  avoir  pour  consequence  qu'en 
directenant  le  nombre  des  donnees,  une  masse  de  diverses  causes  gagne 
influence  et  il  sera  impossible  de  constater  une  des  causes  s^parement. 
II   faut  reconnaitre   ces  difficultes,  mais  il  faudra  recouvrer  a  etudier 
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profond^ment  et  rigoureusement  les  ph^nomenes  sociologiques,  dont  U 
structure  est  si  eompliquee  si  nous  voudrions  chercher  une  m6thode  qui 
eloigne  chaque  difficulte.  Je  suis  persuade  que  chaque  m^tbode  qui  ne 
regarde  pas  la  natiu^  des  phenomenes  dans  toutes  leurs  singularity,  ne 
pent  pas  reussir,  et  pour  cela  j'avais  bien  voulu  exposer  ici  la  necessite  de 
suivi'e  les  pbenomdnes  et  leurs  components  dans  leurs  oscillations. 
Ces  observations  me  conduisent  a  la  conclusion  suivante : 
L'investigation  des  phenomenes  d^mograpbiques  et  surtout  Tinvesti- 
gation  de  la  casoalite  des  pb6nom^nes  d^mograpbiques  doit,  en  cas 
possible,  prendre  pour  base,  au  lieu  des  moyens,  les  oscillations  actuelles 
des  pb^nomdnes. 

Un  excellent  6crivain  de  la  race  anglaise  d'outre  mer,  M.  Balpb 
Emerson,  dit  "  Steam  is  an  Englishman."  Moi,  j'y  ajoute,  que  I'etude 
inductive  est  aussi  "  an  ISnglishman."  Non  seulement  parce  que  c'est 
le  pays  native  de  Francis  Bacon,  mais  aussi  par  Toccasion  de  faire 
conuaLssance  des  grandes  probl^mes  sociales  en  cons^uence  de  quoi  je 
suis  persuade  que  le  Congr^s  de  Londres  fera  avancer  ces  etudes  qui 
ont  la  plus  grande  importance  pour  Tbumanite. 


Einfltiss  des  Alters  der  Eltem  auf  die  Vitalitat  ihrer  Zinder. 


VON 


Josef  Korosi,  Director  des  Budapester  communalstatistischen 

Bureaus. 


♦'•«♦ 


Der  Zweck  nachfolgender  demologischer  Studie  ist,  zu  untersucben, 
ob  das  Alter  der  Elte'rn  von  Einfluss  auf  die  Lebenskraft  der  Kinder 
sei,  bejahenden  Falls,  das  statistische  Mass  dieses  Einflusses  zu 
iinden.  Es  dienen  zu  diesem  Behufe  jene  Angaben,  welche  ich  in 
Budapest  bei  jedem  Todesfalle  eines  Kindes  bis  mit  zehn  Jabren 
iiber  tlas  Alter  der  Eltern  und  fiber  die  Todesursachen  der  Kinder  seit 
vielen  Jabren  aufzeicbnen  lasse.  Die  hier  unterbreiteten  Ergebnisse 
gehen  aus  der  Beobachtung  der  Todesursachen  von  29,813  Kindem 
bervor. 

Im  Hinblick  auf  die  Tendenz  der  anzustellenden  Untersucbungen 
lassen  sich  die  Todesursachen  der  Kinder  in  zwei  Gruppen  bringen  r 
solche,  wo  der  Keim  der  Krankheit  bereits  im  Mutterleibe  erworben, 
und  solche,  wo  der  Tod  durch  eine  erst  im  Laufe  des  Lebens  eintretende 
Ursache  herbeigefiihrt  wurde.  Man  konnte  die  Ersteren  als  uterine, 
die  Letzteren  als  extrauterine  Todesursachen  bezeichnen.  Zu  den 
uterinen  babe  ich  alle  Falle  der  schwachen  Constitution  gerechnet, 
also  die  an  angeborener  Lebensschwache,  ferner  die  an  Atrophic  und 
Inanitio  verstorbenen  Kinder,  desgleichen  die  lebend  zur  Welt  gekom 
menen,  aber  in  kurzer  Frist  verstorbenen  Friihgeburten,  die  eigentlich 
nur  eine  besondere  Art  der  an  Lebensschwache  Verstorbenen  reprasen- 
tiren.  Neben  diesen  durch  schwache  Consitution  verursachten  Toilesfallen 
WTirden  auch  noch  die  durch  Tuberculose,  Wasserkopf,  Rachitis  und 
Scrophulose  verursachten  Todesfalle  mit  in  Betracht  gezogen. 
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Die  Beobachtnngen  wurden  zum  erstenmale  in  den  fiinf  Jahren 
1878-82  angestellt,  dann  in  dem  Jahre  1888-9  wieder  aufgenommen. 
Angeborene  Lebenssehwache,  Wasserkopf,  Baehitis  und  Scropbulose 
wurden  alle  sieben  Jahre  hindurcb  beobachtet,  wahrend  Lungen  tuber- 
culose,*  Inanitio  und  Atrophie,  sowie  die  Friihgeburten  erst  in  den 
letzten  zwei  Jahren  hinzutraten. 

Aus  den  gewonnenen  Beobachtungen  konnen  wir  zwar  nicht 
sehliessen,  wie\iel  der  Kinder  verschiedenaltriger  Eltern  an  Lungen- 
schwindsucht,  Lebenssehwache  etc.  gestorben.seien,  wohl  aber,  in  welchem 
Masse  sich  die  Anzahl  dieser  Tpdesfalle  mit  dem  aufsteigenden  Alter 
der  Eltern  andere,  was  zu  erkennen  ja  die  eigentliche  Endabsicht 
unserer  Untersuchung  bildet. 

Wir  werden  im  Nachstehenden  untersuchen,  zuerst  welchen 
Einfluss  das  Alter  der  Miitter,  dann  welchen  jenes  der  Vdter  ausgeiibt, 
und  schliesslich,  welche  Veranderungen  die  Alterscorabination  beider 
Gatten  hervorbringe.  Um  uns  ferner  dariiber  zu  vergewissern,  ob 
die  Altersverhaltnisse  wirklich  einen  speciellen  Einiluss  auf  das  Auftreten 
der  uterinen  Todesursachen  ausiiben,  habe  ich  aus  dem  Kreise  der 
extrauterinen  Todesursachen  noch  jene  eine  in  Betracht  gezogen,  welcher 
die  meisten  Kindesleben  zum  Opfer  fallen,  namlich  den  Darmkatarrh. 

Um  die  im  Nachstehenden  haufig  zu  erwahnenden  Verhaltnisse 
nicht  stets  durch  eine  schwerfallige  und  ermiidende  Umschreibung  be- 
zeichneu  zu  miissen,*  woUen  wir  uns  iiber  folgende  Ausdriicke  verstan- 
digen:  Kinder,  deren  Erzeuger  in  gleichem  Alter  standen,  nennen 
wir  kurz  gleichaltrige ;  solche,  wo  die  Vater  gleichaltrig  waren,  vaters- 
gleiche,  wo  die  Miitter,  muttersgleiche ;  jene  Kinder,  die  von  altern 
Vatern  stammen,  vatersaltere,  die  von  altern  Miittern  stammen, 
muttersaltere,  und  vice  versa  vatersjiingere  und  muttersjiingere. 

I.   EiNFLUSS   des    MiJTTERLICHEN   AlTERS. 

Ueber  die  durch  schwache  Disposition  angeborene  Lebenssehwache,. 
Athrophie  Lungentuberculose  und  Friihgeburt  verursachte  Sterblichkeit 
enthalten  die  Tabellen  zweijahrige  Beobachtungen ;  speciell  bezilglich 
der  angeborenen  Lebenssehwache  liegen  auch  sieben jahrige  Beobach- 
tungen  vor.  Die  weitern  sieben jahrigen  Beobachtungen  erstrecken  sich 
auf  die  iibrigen  uterinen  Todesursachen  (Wasserkopf,  Rachitis  und 
Scrophulosis). 

Diese  Beobachtungen  enthiillen  nun  die  liberaus  wlchtige  That- 
Bache,  dass     die    jiingsten    Miitter   (im    Alter    bis    zu    20    Jahren) 

♦  Die  Tuberculose  wurde  eigentlich  auch  schon  im  ersten  Zeitraume  beobachtet. 
Aber  in  Folge  des  zweideutigen  Sinnes  der  fitr  Tuberculose  angewendeten  Ausdrficke 
—die  Bezeichnuiigen  "  Schwindsucht  "  and  "  Auszehrung "  kdnnen  n&nilich  im 
Ungarischen  (wie  im  Englischen  "  Consumption  ")  ebenso  fOr  allgemeiiie  Schwind- 
gucht  a  Atrophie,  als  fllr  Lungenschwindsucht  —  Lungentuberculose  gedeuret  werden^ 
— ziehe  ich  es  vor  auf  die  Beobachtungen  dieser  Periode  gar  nicht  zu  reflectiren.  * 
Vom  Jahre  1888  ab  wurde  aber  zwischen  Inanitio- A  trophic  infantum  und  z^ischen 
Lungentuberculose  streng  unterschieden.  Die  in  vorliegender  Abhandlung  mit  in 
Bet^ht  gezogenen  Ergebnisse  der  Jahre  1878-82  wurden  im  Jahre  1888  de: 
ongarischen  Academie  der  Wissenschaften  yorgelegt ;  die  Beobachtuni^en  f i&r  188H 
und  1889  werden  hier  das  crstemal  verQffeutiiclit. 
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hdufiger  lehensschwache  Kinder  zur  Welt  hringen^  und  zwar  treten 
hier  nicht  nur  die  durch  angebome  Lehensschwache  verursachten, 
sondern — in  beinerkenswerther  Uebereinstimmung — auch  alle  andern 
beobachteten  Todesfalle  aiiffallig  haufiger  auf . 

Um  vor  Allein  einen  Ueberblick  uber  diis  Q^ssammtbild  zu  bieten, 
lassen  wir  nachstehend  folgende  Hauptzusammenstellung  folgen  : — 

(1.)  zweijahrige  Beobachtungen  iiber  (ien  Einfluss  des  miitterlichen 
Alters  auf  schwache  Constitution  ; 

(2.)  siebenjahrige  Beobachtungen  iiber  den  Einfluss  auf  die 
iibrigen  uterinen  Todesursachen  sammt  angeborner  Leben>s- 
schwache. 

Bei  alien  Todesursachen  erfolgt  noch  die  Vergleichung  mit  dem 
Auf  treten  der  wiehtigsten  der  extrauterinen  Todesursachen,  namlich  mit 
dem  Darmkatarrh.  Es  ist  klar,  dass  falls  das  Alter  der  Eltern  von 
Einfluss  auf  die  Constitution  und  Widerstandskraft  der  Bander  ist, 
sich  dieser  Einfluss  auch  bei  den  extrauterinen  Todesursachen  (soweit 
diese  nicht  gewaltsamer  Natur  sind),  also  auch  beim  Darmkatarrh 
miisste  erkennen  lassen ;  die  Erwartung,  dass  die  Haufigkeit  dieser 
Todasurstichen  ausser  allem  Zusammenhange  mit  dem  elterlichen  Alter 
stiinde,  ware  demnach  eine  unberechtigte.  Wohl  aber  wird  die  That- 
sache,  dass  die  intrauterinen  Todesui-sachen  eine  grossere  Abhangigkeit 
von  den  Altersbeziehungen  als  die  extrauterinen  beweisen,  als  namhafte 
Bekraftigung  des  supponirten  Causalnexus  zwischen  dem  Alter  der 
Erzeuger  und  der  Vitalitat  der  Erzeugten  dienen. 

Die  Haufigkeit  der  uterinen  Todesursachen  bei  der  muttersgleichen 
Kinder  ist  nun  die  folgende : — 


Zweijahrige 
Beobachtungen. 

Siebenjfthrige  Beobachtungen. 

Alter  der  Matter. 

Uterine  Todesursachen. 

Hmgegen 
Darmkatarrh. 

Bis  20  Jahren      - 
Von  20-30  Jahren 

„    30-35       „ 
Ueber  85 

87-32^/, 
21-09  „ 
14  04  „ 
15-35  „ 

22-317, 
14-31  „ 
12-85  „ 
13-45  „ 

26-29  7, 
21-89  „ 
18-05  „ 
19-26  „ 

Um  die  mit  dem  wechselnden:  miitterlichen  Alter  vorgehenden 
Veranderungen  deutlicher  erkennbar  zu  machen,  wollen  wir  die  Sterb- 
lichkeitfiverhaltnisse  der  Altersklasse  von  20-30  Jahren  gleich  100 
setzen.     In  diesem  Falle  gewinnen  wir  folgendes  Bild  : 


Bis  20  Jahren 

176 

156 

120 

Von  20-30  Jahren 

iOO 

iOO 

iOO 

„    30-35       „ 

66 

90 

82" 

Ueber  35 

78 

94 

88 
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Da  die  Altersgrenze  von  20  Jahren  bloss  der  runden  Ziffer  willen 
gewahlt  wurde,  ist  es  von  Interesse  za  verfolgen,  wie  sich  die  Sterblich- 
keitsverhaltnisse  auf  die  einzelnen  Altersjahre  dieser  Klasse  aiiflosen. 
Leider  ist  fiir  diese  jiingsten  Mutter  so  wenig  Material  zusammenge- 
kommen,  dass  fiir  die  besser  specificirten  Beobaehtungen  der  letzten 
zwei  Jahre  Perzentualberechnungen  nieht  moglich  sind  ;  fasst  man  aber 
die  siebenjahrigen  Beobaehtungen  zusammen,  so  hat  man  genug  reieh- 
liehes  Material  um  behaupten  zu  k5nneny  dass  je  jiinger  die  Mutter,  desto 
haufiger  der  Fall,  dass  die  Kinder  lebensschwach  zur  Welt  kommen.* 

*  Da  man  be  Betrachtung  blosser  Verh&Itnisszahlen  nicht  sieht,  wie  gross  die 
Menge  der  Beobaehtungen  gewesen,  aus  welchen  dieselben  her>'orgeheD,  unterlauft 
hiebei  stets  die  Gefahr,  Verb&ltnisszahlen  welche  aus  zu  sp&rlichen  Beobaehtungen 
herriibren  ein  unverdientes  Gewicht  beizulegen.  Auf  Schritt  und  Tritt  begegnen 
wir  statistischen  Berecbnungen,  wo  bis  in  die  bundertstel  von  Perzenten  ausgerech- 
nete  Verb&Itnisszahlen  bloss  von  einer  Handvoll  von  Beobaehtungen  herrtihren. 
Auf  dem  Gebiete  der  Medicinal-Statistik  begegnet  man  solchen  Berechnungen, 
namentlich  bei  den  Nachweisungen  des  letalen  Ausganges  der  Terschiedenen 
Krankheiten,  und  iwar  einerseits  bei  selten  vorkommenden  Krankheitsformen, 
anderseits  bei  h&ufig  aoftretenden,  wo  aber  der  letale  Ausgang  ein  seltener  ist. 
So  hat  z.  B  Reitz  -  in  seiner  "  Kritik  der  Schutzpoekenimpf  ung  " — berechnet,  dass 
im  Berliner  Pockenlazareth  von  den  ungeimpften  Pockenkrankeu  14  ganze  und 
noch  28/100  Perzent  gestorben  seien ;  sieht  man  aber  die  absoluten  Zahlen  nach, 
80  findet  man,  dass  die  Anzahl  dieser  Kranken  im  Granzen  sieben  betrug  I  Ob  auch 
von  Tausend  nur  14*28  ^/^  gestorben  wSren  ist  noch  sehr  fraglich,  sicher  aber,  dass 
wenn  zufailig  noch  eiu.Todesfall  hinzugetreten  wftrc,  die  Letalitat  schon  auf 
14  ganze  und  56/100  Perzent  gestiegen  ware  !  Oft  werden  aber  aus  noch  weniger 
zahlreichen  Beobaehtungen  Percente  berechnet  j  so  ffihrt  Reitz  selbst  tadelnd  jenes 
Beispiel  eines  Hospitals  an,  wo  die  Pockenletalitat  mit  33^  '/.,  berechnet  wurde,  weil 
von  drei  Kranken  einer  starb. 

Um  solchen  Missverstftndnissen  auszuweichen,  hat  der  Autor  schon  seit  einigen 
Jahrzehnten  solche  geringwerthige  Perzentual-Berechnungen  mit  gewissen  Zeichen 
versehen.  Von  der  Ansicht  ausgehend,  dass  wo  in  Permillen  gerechnet  wird,  die 
Gesammtheit  der  Beobaehtungen  von  rechtswegen  mindestens  an  1000,  wo  man  in 
Perzenten  rechnet  zum  Mindesten  100  betragen  mClsste,  hat  derselbe  solche 
Perzente,  die  aus  weniger  als  100  Falle  umfassenden  Beobaehtungen  abgeleitet 
wurden,  in  Klammem  gesetzt,  um  hiedurch  auf  das  geringe  Gewicht  derselben 
aufmerksam  zu  machen ;  wo  aber  die  Anzahl  der  F&lle  weniger  als  50  betrug, 
>vurde  die  Perzentual-Berechnung  ganz  unterlassen  und  an  die  betreffende  Stelle 
ein  *  gesetzt.  Es  wurde  also  eine  Klammer  angewendet,  wenn  z.  B.  von  je  100 
Kinder  1 7  jfthriger  Mtitter  25  °/o  an  Darmkatarrh  starben,  hiebei  aber  die  Stamm- 
gesammtzahl  dieser  Kinder  nur  56  betrug,  wo  also  der  Nenner  des  Sterblichkeits- 
bruches  zu  gering  befunden  wurde. 

Xun  giebt  es  aber  Falle  wo  diese  Stammgesammtzahl  eine  gentlgend  grosvse,  bin- 
gegen  aber  jene  des  Zfthlers  zu  selten  sind.  Bei  physikalischen  und  chemischen 
Untersuchungen,  wo  wir  es  mit  Naturkraften  zu  thun  haben,  spielt  die  Grdsse  weder 
der  eiuen  noch  der  andem  Gesammtheit  eine  Rolle ;  wenn  das  eine  Bitterwasser 
auch  nur  ein  1/10000  mehr  Arsenik  als  das  andere  enth&lt,  bringt  es  ohne  Zweifel 
ganz  verschiedene  Heilwirkungen  hen-or.  Nicht  so  in  der  Demographie  und 
Sociologie,  wo  die  Art  des  Messens  und  Wftgens — schon  infolge  Complexitftt  der 
Ursachen — nicht  nur  eine  grdbere,  sondem  auch  eine  ganz  anders  geartete  ist, 
und  wo  man  dieses  Ursachen — die  man,  insoweit  sie  unbekannt  sind,  mit  dem 
Sammelnamen  des  **  Zufalls  "  bezeichnet — auch  sein  Becht  einrftumen  muss.  Um 
die  zufdlligen  EinfltLsse  zu  eliminiren,  verlangt  man  je  zahlreiohere  Beobaehtungen, 
also  je  grdssere  Stammgesammtheiten.  Die  Beichhaltigkeit  dieser  Stammge- 
sammtheit  macht  es  aber  noch  nitht  allein.  So  gab  es  i.  B.  insgesammt  wohl  1 1,314, 
also  genug  zahlreiche  Kindenrerstorbene  aus  Ehen,  wo  die  Mtttter  im  Alter  von 
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Es  betrug  n&mlich  der  Perzentsatz  der  einerseite  an  Lebenssehwache, 
Wasserkopf,  Eacbitis  und  Scropbulose,  andrerHeits  an  Darmkatarrh 
verstorbenen  Kinder : 


Alter  der  Mtttter. 

Angeborne 
Lebensschw&che,  etc. 

Hingegen 
Durmkatarrh. 

18-19  Jahre 

19-20      „            ^            - 

28-12°/, 
20-93  „ 

23-48  7« 
27-91  „ 

20-30      „                ... 

14-81  „ 

21-89  „ 

Uebergehen  wir  nun  darauf  die  Gksammtbeit  der  angefiibrten  zwei 
Sammelrubriken  in  die  einzelnen  Todesursachen  aufzulosen,  so  ergiebt 
sich,  dass  die  Kinder  unter  20iahriger  Mutter  nur  75-30C*  ^/^  baufiger 
uterinen  Todesursaeben  erlagen  als  jene  iiber  35jabriger  Mutter : 


Zweij&hrige  Beobacbtongen. 

Alter  der  Matter. 

Lungen- 
tuberculose. 

A'^PWe-^-^jK^- 

Augebome 

Lebens- 

schw&che. 

Hingegen 
Darmka- 
tarrh. 

Bis  20  Jahren 
Von  20-30  Jahren  - 
„    30-35       „        - 
Ueber  35 

8-45 
5-09 
2-78 
4-26 

9-16 
5-05 
4-24 
3-56 

'  0-52 
0*49 
0-51 

17-60 

10-37 

6-53 

7-52 

50-70t 
29-74 
19-C3 
17-41 

t  Nur  72  Falle. 


Siebenj&hrige  Beobachtungen. 

Alter  der  Matter. 

Angeborne       ^  ^_ 

1 

Rachitis. 

Scrophulosis. 

Hingegen 
Darmka- 
tarrh. 

Bis  20  Jahren 
Von  20-30  Jahren  - 
„    30-35       „        - 
Ueber  35          „        - 

17-53 

11-29 

9-85 

10-81 

2-59     1     (1-39) 
1-31            0-94 
1-53           0-60 
1*28           0-80 

0-77 
0*87 
0-56 

26-29 
21-89 
18-05 
19-24 

40-50  Jahren  standen.  In  Folge  von  FrOhgeburt  starben  aber  hierunter  blost*  vier ; 
wenn  nun  in  einer  anderu  AJtersklasse  zuf&Uig  ein  frahgebomes  Kind  mehr 
gestorben  wftre,  wOrde  dies  in  den  Verhfiltnisszahlen  gleich  einen  Ausschlag  von  25  °/^ 
ergeben,  was  anscheinend  sehr  wichtig,  in  Wirklichkeit  aber  bloss  ein  unbedeutendes 
Spiel  des  Zufalls  ist.  Um  nun  das  Urtheil  des  Lesers  auch  in  dieser  Hinsicht  vor 
allzu  grellen  Irrthamem  zu  schatzen,  babe  ich  in  der  vorliegenden  Abhaudlung^ 
dort  wo  (far  die  zweite  Gesammtheit)  nur  fOnf  oder  noch  weniger  Beobach> 
tungen  vorlagen,  Perzentual-Berechnungen  ebenfalls  nicht  vorgenommcn  und  an 
deren  Stelle  ein  *  gesetzt,  dort  aber  wo  nicht  mehr  als  6-10  Fillle  vorlagen  die 
Berechnung  zwar  vorgenommen,  dieselbe  aber  ebenfalls  mit  einer  Klammer 
ersehen. 
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Es  eriibrigt  nur  noch,  in  eine  Spezifikation  der  Altersgnippe  von 
iiber  35  Jahren  nach  kleineren  Altersstufen  einzugehen.  Es  ergiebt  sich 
hiebei,  dass  imgefahr  bis  zura  40sten  Jahre  die  genannten  uterinen  Tode- 
sursachen  im  Ganzen  genommen  seltener  aufzutreten  pflegen.  Da  auch 
die  Todesfalle  an  Darmkatarrh  selbst  an  dieser  aussersten  Grenze  des 
weiblichen  Zeugungsalters  nicht  haufiger,  eher  seltener,  vorkommen, 
Hesse  sich  aus  diesen  Beobachtungen  ein  ungiinstiger  Einfluss  spatge- 
barender  Mutter  nicht  consiatiren,  wenn  nicht  bei  zwei  Todesnrsachen, 
namlich  bei  Rachitis,  noch  mehr  aber  bei  der  wichtigen  Lungentubercu- 
lose,  sich  gegen  das  Ende  der  Zeugungsperiode  (etwa  vom  38ten  Jahre 
aufwarts)  eine  Steigerung  der  Haufigkeit  bemerkbar  machen  wiirde. 
Hier  die  betreffenden  Ergebnisse : 


ii  Iter  der 
Matter. 

Zweij&hrige  Beobachtungen. 

Hin- 

Langentuber- 
culose. 

Atropine. 

Angebome 
Lebensschw&che. 

gegen 

Darmka 

tarrh. 

35-37  Jahre     - 
87-39      „ 
39-41       „         - 
41-43       „         - 
43-45       „ 
Ueber  45  Jahre 

2-84 

2-71 

5-82 

13-18 

» 

2-57 
3-88 
3-29 

* 

6-09 
6-98 

1215 
6-59 

(7-31) 

16-94 
18-64 
23-54 
19-28 
(11-65) 

Siebenj&hrige  Beobachtungen. 

Alter 
der  Matter. 

Angebome 
Lebens- 
schw&che. 

Hydro- 
cephalus. 

Bachitis. 

Scrophu- 
losis. 

Hingegen 
Darm- 
katarrh. 

35-37  Jahre 
37-39      „ 
39-41      „ 
41-43      „ 
43-45      „ 
Ueber  45  Jahre 

10-39 

11   09 

12-78 

9-89 

8-30 

8-15 

1-59 

1-08 

1-29 

(1-39) 

0-66 

(0-51) 

1-29 

1-39 

'       0-66 
(0-57) 

<      0-46 

19-43 
20-01 
18-78 
19-32 
16-61 
16-67 

II.   EiNFLUSS   DES   VATERLICHEN   AlTERS.* 

Es  ist  vorausznsehen,  dass  das  Alter  des  Vaters  nicht  von  so 
grossem  Einfluss  auf  die  Lebensdauer  des  Kindes  sein  werde,  als  das 
der  Mutter,  deren  Constitution  ausser  dem  im  Zeugungsakte  agirenden 
Impulse  auch  durch  die  monatelange  Ernahnmg  des  Kindes  einen  so 

•  Es  muss  bemerkt  werden,  dass  die  siebenjahrige  Aufarbeitung  der  V&ter  zu  einei 
spateren  Zeit  und  durch  andere  Personen,  als  jene  der  Mtltter  erfolgte.  Dies 
erklart  daun  die  gferingen  Differenzen  der  beiden  Tabellen,  so  z.  B.,  dass  die  Tabelle 
der  Vater  sich  auf  29,819,  jene  der  Matter  auf  29,813  Verstorbene  bezieht ;  dass  fur 
angebome  Lebensschwache  hier  3,220  dort  3,252,  fur  Wasserkopf  hier  416  dort 
418  FaUe  nachgewiesen  sind.  Solche  Abweichungen  sind  bei  Massenaufarbeitungcu 
bekanntlich  unausweichlich ;  die  GeringfOgigkeit  derselbeu  ist  im  Gegentheile  der 
beste  Beweis  fdr  die  VeriassKchkeit  beider  Aufarbeitungen. 
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wichtigen  Einfluss  auf  (lessen  physische  Entwicklung  ausiibt.  Die 
starksten,  lebenskraftigsten  Kinder  scheinen  bei  Vatern  im  Alter  von 
30-40  Jahren  vorzukommen* ;  die  Kinder  der  unter  SOjahrigen  and 
die  der  40 -SOjahrigen  Vater  sterben  schon  etwas  hanliger  an  nterinen 
Todesiirsaclien. 

Ueberaus  auffallig  bleibt  es  jedoch  hiebei,  dass  in  den  hochsten 
Altersklassen,  etwa  bei  Vatern  von  iiber  60  Jalu-en,  die  Vitalitat  der 
Blinder  wieder  zuzunehmen  scheint.  Wir  finden  keine  befriedigende 
Erklarung  fiir  diese  unerwartete  Wendung  mOglich,  dass  Umstande, 
welche  dort,  wo  der  Ehemann  ui^  ein  Betrachtliehes  alter  ist,  aus- 
nahmsweise  auftreten,  von  Einfluss  auf  die  Gfestaltung  des  statistisclien 
Durchschnittes  sind.  Es  ware  uns  aber  geradezu  angenehm,  falls 
unsere  diesbeziiglicbe  Bebauptung  dureli  anderweitige  und  reichere 
Beobachtungen  widerlegt  warden  soUte. 

Lassen  wir  lauch  hier  zuerst  eine  Uebersicht  der  Ergebnisse  folgen. 

Unter  je  100  Verstorbenen  bildete  die  Todesursache  : 


Alter  der  Vater. 


Zweijahrige 
Beobachtungeu. 


Siebenj&hrige  Beobachtungen. 


Uterine  Todesursachen. 


Hingegen 
Darmkatarrh. 


Bis  25  Jahre 

20-41 

14-57 

19-31 

„   25-30  Jahre      - 

18-27 

14-13 

23-02 

.,   30-40      „      - 

1705 

12-92 

20-03 

„   40-50      „ 

21'46 

16-02 

21-10 

UeberSO       „     - 

10-14 

11-96 

18-44 

Die  Vater  unter  25  Jahren  sind  mit  so  wenigen  Fallen  vertreten 
dass  eine  Spezifizimng  derselben  nach  einzelnen  Altersjahren  das 
Material  in  zu  kleine  Bruehstueke  zersplittern  wiirde.t  Wohl  aber  ist 
eine  Spezifizimng  der  altesten  Altersklasse  moglich. 


♦  D.  h.  richtiger  gesprochen,  bei  den  Kindern  dieser  Altersklasse  kommen 
lebeusschwache  Kinder  am  seltensten  vor  j  der  bflndigeren  Ausdrucksweise  zu  liebe 
vrird  man  diese  Umkehrung — die  schliesslicb  auch  in  der  Natur  der  Sache 
begriiudet  ist — gestatten. 

t  Ich  gedenke  diese  Beobachtungen  auch  in  der  Zukuuft  fortzusetzen,  wo  dann 
uicht  nur  fur  diese  jtlngsten  V&ter,  sondem  im  Allgemeinen  beziiglich  des  ganzen 
Materials  eine  eingehendere  Detaillirung  der  Altersklassen  Platz  greifen  soil; 
freilich  wird  man  dann  Jahrzehnte  lang  Material  sammeln  mfisseu,  bis  z.  B.  fOr 
19  Oder  20j&hrige  V&ter  gentlgend  reiche  Beobachtungen  zusammen  kommec. 
Kine  schon  im  heurigen  Jahre  zu  erschliessende,  uberaus  reiche  Quelle  einschl&giger 
Beobachtungen  euth&lt  aber  die  Volkszahlung  rom  Jahre  1891,  wo  ich  fiir  Budapest 
auch  noch  folgende  Fragen  beautworten  liess  : 

1.  Name  und  Alter  des  Familienhauptes. 

2.  Alter  der  Gattin. 

3.  Seit  wieviel  Jahren  verheirathet. 

4.  Religion  |^^^  Familienhauptes. 

5.  Besch&ftigungJ 

6.  Wie  viele  Kinder  wurden  in  dieser  Khe  lebend  geboren  ? 

7.  Wie  viele  sind  von  diesen  Kindern  (incl.  der  Abwesenden)  am  Leben  ? 
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Dieselbe  ergiebt  nun  folgende  Rasultate  (Da  die  zweijahrigen 
Beobachtungen  von  zu  geringer  ^nzahl  sind,  miissen  wir  una  im 
Xachfolgenden  auf  jene  weniger  eingehend  spezifizirten  Todeswsachen 
beschranken,  welche  die  siebenjahrigen  Beobachtungen  enthalten)  : — 


Alter  der  Vater. 

Angebome. 

Lebensschwfiche, 

Wasserkopf,  Rachitis, 

Scrophulose. 

Darmkatarrh. 

50-55  Jahre 

55-57      „           -            . 

57-61      „ 

Ueber  61  Jahre 

10-29°/^ 
(12-63) 
(20-98) 
(U-57) 

19-46°/, 
(13-68) 
(17-28) 
(18-18) 

Es  erubrigt  nun  auch  hier  noch,  die  Gnippe  der  uterinen 
Todesursachen  in  die  einzelnen  Krankheiten  aufzulosen,  wobei  wir  aber 
die  durch  Friihgeburt  verursachten  Todesfalle,  der  unzulanglichen 
Anzahl  halber,  unberiicksichtigt  lassen  miissen. 


ZweijUhrige  Beobachtungen. ,        Siebenj&hrige  Beobachtungen. 

Alter  der  VHter. 

Lungen- 

tubercu- 

lose. 

Atrophic. 

1 

Angebome 

Lebensschwftche. 

1 

Wasser- 
kopf. 

Bachitis.  hl^P^:"- 

1 

Bis  25  Jahre  - 
„  25-30  Jahre 
„  80-40  „  - 
„  40-50     „  - 

Ueber  50     „ 

5-71 
4-74 
8-61 
6-01 

3-80 
8-90 
4-49 
5-25 

7-75     ,  11-37 
9-27        11.38 
8-31     !   10-06 
9*89     ;   12-68 
5-80         9-16 

1-43 
1-13 
1-45 
1-49 
1-53 

1-21             * 
0-88     1     0-74 
0-77     •     0-64 
0-70     1     1-17 
(102)            ♦ 
t 

Man  sieht  also,  wie,  gleich  den  mutter jiingsten  kindern,  aucb  jene 
der  imter  25jabrigen  Vater  keineswegs  als  giinstig  gestellt  betrachtet 
werden  konnen.  Mit  Ausnabme  der  Atrophie  stehen  dieselben  bei 
keiner  der  angefiibrten  Todesursache  giinstiger  als  die  Kinder  der  25- 
30  Oder  30-40jalirigen  Vater;  bei  einzelnen  Todesursachen,  so  z.  B.  bei 
Racbitis  und  Lungentubereulose,  zeigt  sieb  sogar  eine  verdacbtige 
Verschlechterungstendenz,  iiber  welche  sich  aber  bei  der  geringen 
Menge  der  vor  liegenden  Beobachtungen  gegenwartig  noch  nichtf* 
Bestimmtes  aussagen  lasst. 

III.    ElNFLUSS    DES   AlTERS   BEIDBR   ElTBBN. 

Die  diesbeziiglicben  Untersuchungen  konnen  nacb  zwei  Richtungeu 
angestellt  werden :  einmal  um  zu  erkennen,  welcben  Einfluss  es 
genommen,  falls — wio  dies  in  der  Mebrzahl  der  Ehen  der  Fall  ist— der 
Vater  die  Mutter  an  Alter  dbertrifPt,  ferner  falls  beide  gleichaltrig  sind, 
Oder  falls  die  Mutter  alter  aLs  der  Vater  ist.  Neben  diesen,  den  Einfluss 
des  Altersunterschiedes  im  Auge  haltenden  Untersuchungen,  sind  aber 

Da  nun  diese  Fragen  fOr  eine  halbe  Million  Menschen,  also  uber  100,000  Ehen 
auf  einmal  beantwortet  wurden,  dilrfte  im  Depouillement  der  Altersverh&ltnisse 
oine  viel  reichere  Aufarbeitung  als  in  der  Mortalit&tsstatistik  m^glich  werden.  Ich 
ho£fe  einen  Theil  der  Ergebnisse  der  n&chsten  Sitsung  des  iutemationalen  statistis- 
chen  Institnts  unterbreiten  zn  kOnnen. 
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audi  noch  solche  angezeigt,  welche  den  EinilHss  der  AlterscomhincUion 
beider  Eltern  erkennen  lassen. 

(a.)  Einjiuss  des  AUersunterschiedes, 

Da  das  Alter  der  Ehegatten  nicht  nach  einzelnen  Jahren,  sondern 

nacb  Altersgruppen  aufgearbeitet  wurde,  kann   die  Auftbeilung  nacb 

mutter j linger u,    gleicbaltrigen    oder    mutteralteren     Eben    nur     eine 

annabernde  sein.* 

Die  vorliegenden  Beobacbtungen  lassen  keinen  bemerkenswertben 

Einiluss  dieser  Altersunterscbiede  auf  die  intrauterinen  Todesursachen 

erkennen,  und  aucb  die  Betracbtung  des  Darmkatarrbs  lasst  die  Wabt- 

scbeinlicbkeit    eines    Einflusses    des    elterlicben    Alters    nacb    dieser 

Biebtung   bin    nocb   precarer   erscbeinen,   indem    bei    mutterjiingeren 

Eben   21*5  7o»  ^ei  gleicbaltrigen  19-81  "/q,  bei  muttersaltern    23*53  7^ 

der  verstorbenen  Kinder  dem  Darmkatarrb  erlegen  waren. 

Fiir  uterine  Todesursacben  gewinnen  wir  namlicb  folgende  Ergeb- 

nisse : 

(a.)  Zweijdhriye  Beobachtungen. 


Insgegammt 
verstorben. 

Hievon  an 

ange- 

boraer 

Lebens- 

schw&che. 

Lungen- 

tubercu- 

lose. 

Atrophie. 

Fiiihge- 
burt. 

Zusam- 
men. 

Mutterjilngere  Ehe 
Gleichaltrige      „ 
Mutteiilltere       „ 

3,105 

5,117 

170 

301 

415 

14 

137 

217 

5 

149 

212 

9 

17 
30 

604 

874 

28 

8,392 

730 

359 

370 

47 

1,506 

(b.)  SiebenjUhrige  Beobachtungen. 


Insgesammt 
verstorben. 

Hievon  in  Folge  von 

ange- 

boraer 

Lebens- 

schw&che. 

Wasser- 
kopf. 

Rachitis. 

Scro- 
pheln. 

Zusam- 
men. 

MutteijOngere  Ehe 
Gleichaltrige      „ 
Mutterilltere       „ 

12,098 

17,222 

493 

1,339 

1,865 

48 

183 

219 

11 

100 
142 

4 

118 
102 

4 

1,740 

2,328 

67 

29,813 

3,252 

413 

246 

227 

4,135 

*  Diese  Rlassining  der  vorgekommenen  Alterscombinationen  in  die  drei  Gnippen 
erfolgt  in  nachsteheuder  Weise.  Wir  haben  als  mutteijungcre  Ehen  jene 
angenommen,  wo  Miitter  von  unter  20  Jahren  mit  Y&tem  iiber  20  Jahren,  Mutter 
von  20-30  Jahren  mit  Vatent  aber  30  Jahren  imd  Mutter  von  30-35  Jahren  mit 
V&tem  von  iiber  40  Jahren  verheirathet  waren;  als  gleichaltrige: — Miitter  bis 
20  Jahren  mit  V&tem  bis  20  Jahren,  Miitter  von  20-30  Jahren  mit  V&tem  von 
20-30  Jahren,  Matter  von  30-35  Jahren  mit  V&tem  von  30-40  Jahren  und  Miitter 
Uber  35  Jahren  mit  Vateru  iiber  30  Jahren  \  schliesslich  als  mutters&ltere  Ehen : 
Miitter  von  20-30  Jahren  mit  V&tem  unter  20  Jahren,  Miitter  von  30-35  Jahren 
mit  Vatem  von  20-30  Jahren  und  Mfltter  von  iiber  35  Jahren  mit  V&tero  von 
20-30  Jahren. 
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Die  an  je  einer  der  angefiihrten  Todesursachen  Verstorbenen 
betragen  nachfolgenden  Perzentsatz  der  insgesammt  verstorbenen 
Kinder : 


ZweU&hrige  Beobaohtungen. 

Siebenjfthrige  Beobachtungen. 

Lmigen- 
tuber- 
culose. 

Atrophic. 

FrOhge- 
burt 

1 

Angeborne 

Lebenasohwftche. 

I 

Wasser- 
kopf. 

Baohitis. 

Scro- 
phelu. 

Muttoijangere  - 
Gieichaldige    - 
Mutter&Itere     - 

4-41 
4-24 

• 

4-79            0-55 
4-14           0*59 
(5-29)            - 

9-70 
8*11 

8-24 

.  11-07 

10*8S 

9-74 

1-51 
1*27 
2-2S 

0-8S 
0-82 

• 

0*98 
0*69 

• 

Wir  sahen  vorher,  wie  selbst  an  der  Grenze  des  weiblichen  Zeugiings- 
alters  kaum  schwachere  Kinder  zur  Welt  kommen,  als  in  den  mittleren 
Altersperioden ;  diesem  Umstande  ist  es  zuzusehreiben,  wenn  aucb  bei 
Betraehtung  des  Altersunterscbiedes  beider  Gktten  das  hohere  Alter  der 
Frau  kaum  einen  fuhlbaren  Einfluss  auf  die  Lebenskraft  der  Bander 
aussert.  Nur  in  den  extremen  Fallen,  und  zwar  dort,  wo  das  Alt«r 
des  Vaters  ein  bedeutend  hoberes  ist,  scbeint  eine  ungiinstigere 
Wendung  einzutreten.  Untersucbt  man  z.  B.  jene  Falle,  wo  die  Mutter 
20-35  Jahre,  der  Vater  aber  iiber  50  Jabre  alt  ist,  so  ergeben  sich  fiir 
diese  seltener  vorkommende  Combinationen  im  Laufe  der  siebenjabrigen 
(gegen  10*83  7©  ^^^  gleicbaltrigen  Ehen)  Beobacbtung  im  Ganzen  270 
verstorbene  Kinder,  bierunter  starben  36= 75*5  7o  ^^  angeborner  JJebens- 
sehwacbe;  11=4'/  %  *^  Wasserkopf  (gegen  bloss  1|  ^/^  bei  gleicb- 
altrigen) :  in  diesen  extremsten  FaUen  ist  also  docb  ein  ungiinstiger 
Einfluss  des  grossen  vaterlicben  Altersvorsprunges — ^vielleicbt  aucb  des 
absolut  liohen  vaterlicben  Alters — zu  constatiren. 

•  Diese  Betracbtungen  leiten  aber  zu  dem  letzten  Theile  unserer 
Untersucbung  iiber,  wo  wir  den  mebr  durcbscbnittlicben  Begriff  des 
jungeren  oder  boberen  Alters,  durch  Beriicksichtigung  der  einzelnen 
Alterscombinationen  in  seine  Elemente  auflosen  wollen. 

(b,)  Einjinss  der  Alterscomhination. 

Zerfallt  man  das  vorliegende  Material  noch  nacb  den  einzelnen 
Altei^scombinationen  der  Ehepaare,  so  zersplittert  sich  dasselle  in  so 
bedeutendem  Masse,  dass  die  zweijahrigen  Beobachtungen  sich  also  zu 
geringzahlig  erwiesen,  in  Folge  dessen  nur  jene  vier  uterine  Todesur- 
sachen (namlich  angeborne  Lebensschwache,  Wasserkopf,  Rachitis  und 
Scropheln),  fiir  welche  siebenjahrige  Beobachtungen  vorliegen,  des- 
gleichen  aucb  der  ebenfalls  durch  sieben  Jahre  beobachtete  Darmkatarrb 
in  Betracht  gezogen  werden  soil.  Wir  werden  hiebei  zuerst  von  einer 
gegebenen  Altersklasse  der  Miitter  ausgehen  und  untersuchen,  wie  sich 
die  Haufigkeit'  der  einzelnen  Todesursachen  mit  dem  aufsteigenden 
Alter  der  Vater  andere,  und  dann  dasselbe  fiir  die  Vater  wiederholen 
indem  wir  beobachten,  wie  in  ein  und  derselben  Altersklasse  der 
Manner  sich  die  Vitalitat  der  Kinder  mit  dem  aufsteigenden  Alter 
der  Miitter  andere. 

(a.)  Miitter,  Fiir  die  unter  zwanzigjahrigen  Frauen  liegt  nur  aus 
,zwei  Altersklassen  der  Vater  (20-30  und  30-40  Jahre)  und  nur  fiir 
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die  pine  Todesursache  der  angebornen  Lebenssehwache,  geniigendes 
Material  vor.  Es  scheint,  dass  die  Vereinigiing  jungster  Miitter  mit 
alteren  Vatern  einen  ungiinstigen  Einfluss  ausiibe :  das  Totale  sammt- 
lieher  angefiihrten  Todesursachen  steigt  namlieh  von  21  %  ^'^^  jiingem 
Vater  bei  den  altern  Vatern  auf  28  %.  Da  bei  Darmkatarrh  fast  gar 
keine  Steigerung  bemerkt  werden  kann  (namlieh  bless  von  25  J  auf 
26  %),  diirfte  vorlaufig  angenommen  werden,  dass  diese  Alterscom- 
bi nation  speziell  auf  die  uterinen  Todesursachen  einen  ungiinstigei 
Einfluss  ausiibe. 

Miitter  im  Alter  von  20-30  Jahren  zeigen  in  Verbindung  mit  um 
10  Jahren  alteren  Mannern  die  giinstigsten  Verhaltnisse,  etwas 
ungiinstigere  mit  jiingeren  oder  um  20  Jahre  alteren  Mannern,  wahrend 
die  Verbindung  mit  ndeh  alteren  (iiber  SOjahrigen)  Mannem  das 
Auftreten  der  uterinen  Todesursachen  am  meisten  zu  begiinstigen 
scheint.  Der  extrauterine  Darmkatarrh  tritt  bei  alien  Combinationen 
ungefahr  mit  gleicher  Intensitat  auf ;  die  verhaltnissmassig  grosste 
Anschwellung  desselben  ergiebt  sich  fiir  die  jungsten  (20-30jahrigen) 
Vater.     Die  diesbeziiglichen  Ergebnisse  stellen  sich  wie  folgt : 

Mutter  im  Alter  von  20-30  Jahren. 


Alter  der  V&ter. 


Angebome 

Lebens- 

schwftche. 


Wasser^ 
kopf. 


Rachitis. 


Scro- 
phelD. 


Zusam- 
men. 


Dann- 
katarrh. 


20-80  Jahre      - 

12-40 

1-07 

30-40      „ 

10-48 

1-25 

40-50      „ 

iS'Si 

2-34 

Ueber  50  Jahre 

(9  09) 

(10-10) 

i  20 


0-67 


0-77     I       0-74 


(0-89) 
(*) 


i'77 


15-86 
13-24 
18-51 
2i'2i 


23*36 

21-81 

1914 

(19-19)^ 


Bei  den  Miittern  im  Alter  von  30-35  Jahren  steigen  die  uterinen 
Todesursachen  in  jenen  Ehen,  wo  der  Vater  40-50  oder  iiber  50  Jahre 
alt  war.  Die  Verehelichung  mit  10-15  Jahren  jiingeren  ^Mannern 
scheint  aber  manchmal  ebenfalls  von  iiblen  Folgen,  namentlich  von 
etwas  haufigerem  Auftreten  des  Wasserkopfes  begleitet  zu  sein.  Diesen 
positiven  Behauptungen  gegeniiber  beweist  die  sprunghaft  wechselode 
Intensitat  des  extrauterineu  Darmkatarrhs  recht  augenscheinlich,  wie 
das  Alter  des  Vaters  hier  von  grdsserem  Einfluss  auf  die  uterinen  ab 
auf  die  extrauterineu  Todesursachen  ist : 


Mutter  im  Alter 

VON  30-35  Jahren. 

Alter  der  Vater. 

Angebome 

Lebens- 
schwftche. 

Wasser- 
kopf. 

Rachitis. 

Scro- 
pheln. 

Zusam- 
men. 

Darm- 
katarrh. 

20-80  Jahre      - 
80-40      „ 
40-50      „ 
Ueber  50  Jabre 

7-59 

9-54 

10-85 

i5'79 

2'BS 

'■" 

1-70 

* 

085 

0-55 
200 

12-30 
12  02 
15-40 

23' 04 
17-38 
19-03 
21-68 
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Im  reiferen  Alter  vou  uber  35  Jahren  steheude  Fraueu  haben  bei 
Verbindung  niit  30,  40,  50  und  auch  uber  50jabrigen  Mannern  keine 
ungiinstigeu  Chancen  zu  befurchten ;  wobl  scheint  es  aber,  dass  in 
diesem  Alter  die  Verbindung  mit  bedeutend  jiingeren  Mannern  uicht 
rathlich  ist,  wie  dies  folgende  Ergebnisse  wahrscheinlich  macheo : 

Mltter  im  Alter  uber  35  Jahren. 


Alter  der  Vater. 


20-30  Jahre 
30-40      „ 
40-50      „ 
Ueber  50  Jahre 


Angeborne 

Lebene- 

schw&che. 


{17-77) 

9-79 

11-82 

10-85 


WaMer- 
kopf. 


1-75 
1-10 


Rachitis. 


(♦) 

0-79 

0-80 


Scro- 
pheln. 


0-48 
0-67 


Zusam- 
men. 


Dami- 
katarrh. 


12-81 
13-89 
12-68 


(23*56) 
18*80 
19-39 
19*08 


Es  liesse  sieb  also  bochstens  fiir  jene  F&Ue  eine  nnguostige 
Tendenz  voraussetzen,  wo  bei  Frauen  im  Alter  von  iiber  35  Jahren 
die  Manner  den  jiingsten  Alterklassen  angebOren. 

(6.)  Vdter.  Die  bisher  mitgetbeilten  Beobachtnngen  entbalten 
zngleicb  Aufscbliisse  iiber  die  Art  und  Weise,  wie  das  hobere  oder 
niedrigere  Alter  des  Vaters  die  Vitalitats-Chancen  der  Kinder  beeinflusst. 
Da  es  sieb  bei  Aufstellung  der  einsehlagigen  Tabelie  um  die  in 
veranderter  Reihenfolge  zu  vollfubrende  Aufzahlung  der  oben  angege- 
benen  Verbfiltnisszablen  liandelt,  begniigen  wir  uns  damit,  die  Ergeb- 
nisse wie  folgt  zusammenzustellen : 


Alter  der  Matter. 


20  Jahre 
20-80      „ 
80-35      „ 
Ueber  35  Jahre 


20  Jahre 
20-30      „ 
80-85      „ 
Ueber  35  Jahre 


20  Jahre      - 
80-35      „ 
Ueber  35  Jahre 


20-30  Jahre 
80-35       „ 
Ueber  35  Jahre 


Angeborne 

Lebens- 

schw&che. 

Wasser- 
kopf. 

Rachitis. 

Scro- 
pheln. 

Zusam- 
men. 

Darm- 
katarrh. 


(a.)    Valer  van  20-30  Jahren, 


17-42 

(2-41) 

« 

* 

£i'7i 

12-40 

107 

1-20 

0-67 

15-36 

7-59 

2-88 

* 

* 

12-30 

W77) 

— 

♦ 

— 

(18-89) 

(b.)    Vater  von  30-40  Jahren, 


20'i9 

10-48 

9-54 

9-79 


♦ 

• 

* 

1-25 

0-77 

0-74 

1-42 

0-51 

0*55 

i'73 

0-79 

0-48 

(c.)    Vater  von  40-50  Jahren, 


13-31   : 

10-85     I 
11-32 


2-54 
1-70 
110 


0-89 
0-85 
0*80 


1-77 
2-00 
0*67 


(d.)   vater  uber  bO  Jahre, 


(9*09) 
16*79 
10-85 


(10*10) 
(♦) 
(♦) 


S7-S^ 
13*24 
1202 
12*81 


18-51 
15*40 
13-89 


(21*21) 
17-54 
12*68 


25-51 
23*86 
23-04 
(25*56) 


S5'96 
21-31 
i;-38 
18-80 


19*14 
19*03 
19*89 


1919 
21*63 
19*03 


Als  besonders  auffallend    ergibt    sieb    die   Verscblecbterung  der 
Chancen  fur  jene  Eben,  wo  die  jiingsten  der  in  Betracbt  ziebbaren 
f    p.  259f?.  s 
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Manner  (20-30  Jahre)  wieder  Frauen  des  jiingsten  Alters  (unter 
20  Jahren)  heiratheten ;  eine  noch  bedeutendere  Verschlechterung,  wo 
solche  Frauen  Manner  von  30-40  Jahren  heiratheten,  wahrend  die 
weitere  Verfolgung  dieses  miitterlichen  Alters  mit  noch  alteren  Vatern 
in  Folge  des  zu  geringfiigigen  Materials  nieht  mehr  moglich  war. 


Beeapituliren  wir  die  Ergebnisse  dieser  Untersuchung,  so  lasst  sicb 
mit  ziemhcher  Bestimmtheit  die  Behauptung  auf stellen,  dass  (mindestens 
hierzulande)  Madcjien  vor  dem  20.  Lebensjahre  nicht  heirathen  sollten. 
Gilt  dies  schon  f{ir  das  ziemlieh  warme  Klima  Budapests,  wo  die 
Pubertat  des  weililichen  Q^ehlecbts  schon  im  13.  oder  14.  Jahre 
einzutreten  pflegt,  um  wie  viel  mehr  f iir  die  spater  reifende  Bevolkerung 
des  nordliehen  Europa  und  namentlieh  jene  des  Vereinigten  Konigreiehs. 

Der  Wink,  den  uns  die  Demologie  in  dieser  Beziehung  giebt, — 
vorausgesetzt,  dass  derselbe  auch  durch  noch  fortzusetzende  und 
anderweitige  und  reichere  Beobachtungen  bestatigt  werden  solte,* — ist 
ein  sehr  bedeutsamer  und  um  so  weniger  zu  unterschatzender,  als  sich 
derselbe  in  ziemlieh  lebhaftem  Widerspruche  mit  der  allgemeinen  Sitte 
befindet.  Bei  uns  zu  Lande  diirfte  es  das  Ideal  jeder  Mutter  sein,  ihre 
Tochter  im  Alter  von  18  bis  19  Jahren  zu  verheirathen.  Madchen  im 
Alter  von  20  Jahren  werden  bei  uns  von  der  grossen  Mehrheit  wohl  nicht 
mehr  als  noch  an  der  Schwelle  des  ehefiihigen  Alters  stehend  betrachtet. 
Jedes  Jahr  schreiten  in  Budapest  iiber  40  Paare  zur  Ehe,  wo  die  Braut 
noch  nicht  einmal  I7jahrig  ist;  50,  wo  sie  unter  18,  120,  wo  sie  19  Jahre 
alt  ist ;  die  Anzahl  der  im  Alter  bis  zu  20  Jahren  heirathenden  Braute 
betragt  iiljer  13  %  der  zum  ersten  Male  in  die  Ehe  tretenden  Madchen, 
ja  bei  den  Katholiken  sogar  18  **/q,  hingegen  bei  den  Lutheranern  und 
Calvinern  12;  °/q,  und  bei  den  Israeliten  bloss  10  %.  Auch  in  England 
betragt  die  Anzahl  der  unter  20jahrigen  protogamen  Braute  12  ^/^  der 
G^esammtheit  und  deren  Menge  nicht  weniger  als  23,000 ! 

Beziiglich  des  Einflusses  der  Alterscombination  beider  Gatten  liefem 
unsere  Beobachtungen  ungefahr  die  Bestatigung  der  in  praxi  ohnehin 
geiibten  Regel,  dass  alte  Manner  keine  jungen  Frauen  ehelichen  sollten. 
Da  aber  zur  Begriindung  dieser  Sitte  bisher  statistische  Beweise 
mangelten,  diirfte  es  nicht  ganz  iiberfliissig  gewesen  sein,  dieselben 
beizubringen.  Wir  sind  in  Folge  dessen  in  der  Lage,  nicht  bloss  vom 
Instinkte,   sondem  von  einer  wissenschaftlichen  Begriindung  geleitet, 

*  Kubin-Westergaard  sind  in  ihrer  im  Jahre  1890  yerdffentlichen  Statistik  der 
Khen  von  Kopenhagen  za  einem  ahnlichen  Ergebnisse  gelangt,  dass  der  Einfloss  des 
Alters  ein  geringer  sei ;  dies  ist  aber  darauf  zarfickzoffthren,  dass  die  genannten 
Autoren  bloss  das  Alter  des  Vaters  in  Betracht  zogen»  ein  Factor,  der  auch  in 
Budapest  keinen  besonderen  Einfluss  verrieth.  Um  so  deuUicher  konnten  wir  aber 
den  Einfluss  des  mutterlichen  Alters  erkennen.  Ueberdies  ist  noch  zu  bemerken, 
dass  in  dieser  aasgezeichneten  Arbeit  der  genannten  dilniscben  Statistiker  die 
Sterblichkeit  im  Ganzen  gemessen  wurde,  w&hrend  ich  in  der  voliegendcn  Arbeit 
dieselbe  in  eine  intra-  und  extrauterine  Gnippe  spalt^te  und  bei  Untersuchoug  de« 
Einflusses  des  elterlichen  Alters  bloss  die  erste  Grtippein  Betracht  zog. 
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auszusprechen,  dass  Frauen  im  Alter  unter  30  Jahren,  ja  auch  noch 
zwischen  30  und  35  Jahren,  es  sieh  iiberlegen  soUten  mit  iiber  50jahrigen 
Mannem  zur  Ehe  zu  schreiten. 

Aus  unseren  Beobaehtungen  ergeben  sieh  aber  zwei  weitere  Facten, 
die,  falls  sie  aueh  anderweitig  Bestatigung  fanden,  umso  eher  Beachtung 
verdienten,  als  man  auf  bloss  instinktivem  Wege  kaum  zur  Erkenntniss 
derselben  gelangen  diirfte,  namlieh,  dass  Frauei>  im  reifern  Alter  von 
uber  35  Jahren  bei  Wahl  eines  Qatten  von  iiber  50  Jahren  keine 
ungiinstigen  Chancen  zu  bef iirchten  haben ;  dass  hingegen  diese  Frauen, 
ja  selbst  jene  zwischen  30  und  35  Jahren,  ihre  Kinder  haufiger  dem 
Wasserkopf  und  der  angebornen  Lebensschwache  exponiren,  wenn  sie 
junge  Manner  zu  ihren  Gbtten  wahlen. 

Die  Winke,  welche  sieh  aus  unseren  Beobaehtungen  f  iir  die  Manner 
ergeben,  sind  in  dem  Vorgebrachten  schon  mit  enthalten  :  diese  sollten 
im  Allgemeinen  Madehen  unter  19  Jahren  nieht  zur  Ehe  wahlen ;  ferner 
scheint  es  im  Alter  von  20-30  Jahren  nieht  empfehlenswerth  Frauen  im 
reifsten  Alter  von  iiber  35  Jahren  zu  wahlen ;  dessgleichen  soUten  der 
Grenze  des  Zeugungsalters  sieh  nahernde  Manner  von  iiber  50  Jahren 
keine  jiingeren  als  35,  eventuell  30  Jahre  alten  Frauen  zur  G^attin 
wahlen. 

Schliesslich  kann  nieht  oft  genug  wiederholt  werden,  dass  die  obigen 
Ergebnisse  noch  durchaus  keinen  Anspruch  auf  allgemeine  Giltigkeit 
erheben  und  dass  es  noch  zahlreicher  und  an  den  verschiedensten  Orten 
zu  wiederholender  solcher  Untersuchungen  bediiifte,  bis  man  iiber  so 
wichtige  Fragen  ein  entscheidendes  statistisches  Urtheil  wagen  konnte 
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Tabei.le  No.  1.— Einfluss  des  Alters  per  MUTTER  auf  die 

DEh 


Alter  dbr 

MVTTBB. 

1878-8i 

MiT  VITMX 

Bis  ±0  Jahro. 

1 
1       Hydrocephalas. 

i 

1 
1 

? 

J3 

1 

"5 

1^ 

11 

If 

-< 

-  1  - 



? 

?             - 

Unter  17  Jahren. 

1 

Zusammen     • 

1888-80 

— 

1 

— 

—      1      — 

— 

— 

—              1 

- 

1 

- 

- 

— 

- 

P 

'     !     ' 

1878-82 



p 



_ 

— 

? 

f  i  - 

IT- 18. 

1 

Ziuftminen      • 

1888-89 

- 

-- 

- 

— 

~ 

— 

-       1       -       ;      - 

- 

—    !     ? 

p    — 

1878-82 



? 





? 

•              3 

18-19. 

Zusammen 

1888-89 

— 

- 

__     1     _ 

— 

~~ 

—      ■      — 

— 

— 

-  ,  -  ;  -  1  ^  1  ^     ' 

1878-82 



? 

1 



— 

1 

?               6 

19-20. 

Zusammou 

1888-88 

— 

— 

1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

-       » 

- 

2 

- 

1 

'   1    '. 

7 

1878-82 

_ 

? 

s 

_    !    _    ■     3 

P             15 

20-30. 

\ 

ZuMunmen 

1888-89 

— 

— 

— 

"■('"'"" 

—              1 

- 

— 

s 

-  1  -  1   J 

1 

f 

P             16 

1878-82 



? 

1 

.-,-!- 

P 

4 

30~35. 

1 

Zusammen 

1888-89 

— 

— 

— 

—     '     —         — 

— 

— 

— 

- 

- 

1 

_        _-    ,    — 

P 

4 

1878-82 



? 

1 

-.    1    -    !    - 

,    1    I 

Uebdr  35  Jahre. 

i         ' 

Zusammen      - 

1888-89 

— 

— 

— 

— 

—      1      — 

— 

—            — 

- 

1 

-  1  - 

P       I        2 

1E78-82 

- 

? 

6 

- 

-      1       4 

P 

30 

Total-Summe  - 

1888-89 

— 

1 

1 

— 

—                      — 

— 

— 

3 

— 

1 

7 

- 

- 

4 

P 

33 

*  Diene  Bubrik  enliftlt  die  Summe  alUr  bis  mit  10  Jahren  verstorbenen  Kinder,  also 
als  den  oben  specittcirlen  Todesnrsnchen  Verstorbenen. 
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TODESURSACHE   DER   KlxNDEB  ;    IN   COMBINATION    MIT   DEM   AltER 

Vaters. 


IX  Altbs  yok: 


20— SO. 


il 


9 


I  ill 


15* 


P 


115 


St^il 


30-«0. 


9 

1 


^ 

? 

5 

'^ 

tS 

J* 

1 

11 

1 

11   13 

€ 

-<     <i 

^ 

ll 

2> 


8        — 


?  — 


41    —  I    — 
1 
12 


13: 


20 


56       ? 


8  I     ? 

3  ;    3 


-  I  ? 


—      2 


38  ' 

I 
18  ' 

1 

76  i 


58 


— ;    2 


23 


1  !     25 
9 


63       35 


669 


34 


649 


31 


2        65 


—  I      1 


?    I 


—       ? 


88  '        2 


161 

66 


217 


8 


3,905 
1^25 


?      5,280 


?    |U~, 


71 


18 


42 


750 


22 


111 


20 
1,268 


92  I    628 


2 


1!        4 
I 

•    I        2 


26 


1       — 


41 


P     1 1,896  I 


14 
717 
216 


66       932 


P 
109 


P 
12 


67 
6.621 
2,277 


P        8^98 


234 

148 


90 


83 


4.478 
1,602 


6,075 


40 


56 


356 


1,012 


131 


4S0 


32 


16  ! 

I 
I 

2i 


108 


P 


79 


557 


176 
49 


18         11       224        ? 


P 
170 


2,288 
1,127 


3  I      P       3,366 
•  S,  Noto  anf  p.  270. 


84  11^866 


26 


120       110    1.734 


378 


P 
214 


4.019 
1318 


6.837 

1.559 

727 


P       2.286 


j 


80 


12>276 
4349 


?      17,125 
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Division  IL — Demography, 


Tabelle  No.  1. — Einfluss  des  Alters  dbr  MUTIER 


MiT  VlTSSX 

Alter  der 

«0-50 

1 

i 

1 

Mutter. 

1 

i 

1 

1 

I 

1 

si 

il 

d 

U 

< 

1 

11 

1878-82 





— 

— 

— 

— 

.Unter  17  Jahren. 

Zusammen 

1888-89 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

- 

— 

— 

— 

— 

- 

1878-82 







— 

— 

— 

17-18. 

Zusammen 

1888-89 

— 

- 

- 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1878-82 



1 







1 

18-19. 

Zusammen      - 

1888-89 

— 

- 

- 

— 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

~ 

1 

1878-82 

_ 

1 

~~ 



1 

4 

19-20. 

Zusammen 

1888-89 

""• 

2 

- 

— 

— 

- 

- 

S 

3 

— 

— 

1 

7 

1878-82 

12 

113 

6 

8 

86 

682 

20-30. 

1888-89 

8 

88 

1 

6 

19 

- 

187 

20 

151 

7 

14 

105 

7» 

1878-82 

21 

234 

14 

10 

141 

i;n« 

30-35. 

Zusammen 

1888-89 

• 

7 

80 

- 

23 

38 

- 

4M  ; 

28 

314 

14 

S3 

179 

\m 

. 

1878-82 

82 

465 

22 

18 

284 

tw 

Veber  35  Jahre. 

« 

Zusammen 

1888-89 

4 

44 

167 

4 

4 

86 

uw  1 

36 

632 

26 

22 

369 

M58| 

1878-82 

66 

814 

42 

36 

612 

4,066 

Total-Summe  • 

1888-89 

19 

287 

5 

33 

14fi 

61 

1^  1 

84 

^ 

1,101 

47 

69 

654 

^ 

6J05   ! 

•  S.  Note  auf  p.  276. 
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hXiV   DIK   TODESUBSACHB   DEB  KiNDER — FortsetZUUg. 


IM  Alt£]i  voir: 


Ueber  50. 


Zusammen. 


IJ 


1 

^ 

T3 

c 

y 

»* 

^ 

is. 

ulosi 

rne 
ttche 

6 

•-    '    ft 

II 

tl 

«      a 

< 

-«1 

:      I 

3  I    —  I    — 

1 


•s  I 


I 


II 


4       —         — 


2-2 


g  si 

5)  lags 

P>4        |3 


I 


14 


2        ? 


16 

4         14 


8  I      ? 
6 


90 


48 


56 


29 


222 
79 


-       P 


84  3 


60  I      ? 


301 


19  I    2    I 


37 


161 
46 


194 


2,160 
1,132 


197        ?      3,291      141       115    1,698        ? 


1,303 


? 
192 


121 
60 


72 


13 


171 
380 
219 


81 


? 
68 


128 


971 
481 


1,462        48 


80 


86 


863 
347 


632 

160 


? 
104 


70      798        P 
28 


11,226 
3,807 


P      16,032 


? 
12 


6,694 
2,460 


P       8,044 


1,200        50        86       674        P 


624 
160 


4,242 
1,993 


6,236 


16 


174 


161 


876 


816 


? 
360 


413 


4,043 

166 

161 

2,622 

P 

? 

2,032 

80 

73 

730 

370 

47 

6,076 

246 

224 

3,262 

P 

P 

21,421 
8,392 


29,818 


•  8.  Note  auf  p.  876. 
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Divmon  IL — Demography, 

Anhang  zu  Tahelle  No,  1. — Specification 


Alter  dbb 

MUTTEB. 



Bis  ao  Jahre. 

1 
Jo 

1 

3 

1 

1 

'B 

1. 

1 

J 
P 

h  S 

1 

.ee 

1878-82 

_ 

^ 

1 

_ 

_ 

_ 

P 

p 

2 

35-3T. 

Znmnmeii     * 

1888-80 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

? 

1 

— 

— 

— 

? 

p 

2 

1878-82 

p 

y 

p 

_ 

37-39. 

Zunmmen 

1888-88 

^ 

— 

— 

—       —    ;   — 

— 

— 

— 

-  1   ' 

1 

1 

P 

p 

— 

1878-82 

? 

1 

? 

p 

_ 

39- «1. 

1888-89 

— 

_- 

— 

"~ 

-  1  - 

— 

— 

? 

— 

—     1     — 

P 

p 

— 

1878-82 

? 

_ 

_ 

_ 

P 

p 

«1~«3. 

" 

Zusunmen 

1888-89 

_ 



- 



— 

— 

V 

~ 

- 

? 

— 

— 

— 

p 

1878-82 

_ 

? 

P 

p 

_ 

«3-«8. 

(        i 

1888-88 

— 

— 

—       — 

— 

- 

— 

— 

? 

— 

—       — 

— 

P 

? 

— 

1878-82 

_ 

? 

_ 

« 

p 

_ 

Ueber  «8  Jahre. 

ZuMinmen     • 

1888-89 

— 

— 

- 

— 

— 

- 

- 

— 

? 

— 

—       — 

— 

? 

p 

— 

1379-82 

- 

? 

1 

- 

- 

P 

p 

« 

1 

1W8-89 

- 

- 

1 

— 

- 

— 

— 

p 

- 

Total-Summt;  - 

"— 

V 

— 

— 

— 

P 

t 

•8.  Now  an  f  p.  276. 
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des  Alters  der  uher  S5jdhrigen  Mutter. 


20-30. 


SO— «o. 


0$ 

•3 


10  I 


II 
1^ 


>§ 


^*  I'   f 


31 


14 

8 


13 


140 
53 


1»3 


107 
50 


9 


6 

ll 


108 


I 


11 
lit 


729 
386 


1,115 


512 


27 


10 


157 


736 


14 


17    I 


21 


27 


16 


43 


2M 


-       -        1 


1    '      P     I        8 

-    i    -  2 


-    I        5 


—  P 


7      - 


10      — 


88 


33 


16 


90 


29  ;    P 

11         28 


131 


!    40    I     P 


480 


16    I      9 
2 


18 


11 


26 


],5C9 

727 


2^96 


•  8.  Note  auf  p.  276. 
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Divmon  IL — Demography, 


Anhang  zu  Tabelle  No.  1. — Specification  des 


Altbb  dbe 

MUTTBE. 

«0-80 

• 

I 

1 

1 

.2 
1 

1 

f 
1 

1 

ll 

ill 

1 

1 

1878-82 

11 

P 

127 

4 

5 

74 

1 

567 

1 

S8-S7. 

' 

Ziuammen 

1888-89 

1 

3 

69 

1 

1 

21 

SOS 

12 

? 

186 

5 

6 

95 
89 



870 

1878-82 

7 

? 

138 

6 

6 

G42    1 

S7-S9. 

Zuaammen 

- 

1 

8 

35 

— 

1 

20 

— 

»« 

1 

8 

? 

173 

6 

6 

109 

887 

1878-82 

7 

P 

88 

8 

2 

66 

475 

1 

S»~«l. 

Zusammen     - 

1888-89 

1 

10 

46 

3 

1 

26 

- 

257 

8 

P 

183 

6 

3 

91 

732 

1878-82 

6 

? 

66 

7 

1 

86 

313 

«1~«S. 

Zasammen      - 

- 

— 

22 

23 

■" 

1 

10 

1*4 

6 

P 

89 

7 

2 

45 

4S7 

1878-82 

1 

P 

20 

1 

2 

11 

126 

«S-«8. 

Zowmmen     - 

1888-89 

1 

1 

8 

- 

- 

6 

55 

2 

P 

23 

1 

2 

16 

181 

1878-62 

? 

26 

1 

3 

10 

UO 

Ueher  «8  Jahre. 

1888-89 

- 

- 

2 

- 

- 

8 

~ 

« 

— 

P 

28 

1 

8 

13 

151 

1878-82 

32 

P 

465 

22 

18 

284 

2^ 

Total-Siimme  - 

1888-88 

4 

44 

167 

4 

4 

85 

36 

♦ 

1^ 

36 

? 

632 

26 

22 

369 

? 

'    1 

3^1 

•  8.Noteaiifp.276. 
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Ueber  SO. 


26 


11 


!• 


Zusammen. 


I 


10 


40 


25 
9 


290 
125 


3^4 


415       14 


I 


12 


I 

II 


177 
45 


•a'S 

< 


II-- 


1,388 
738 


2,126 


17 


16 


17 


23      i 

I 


100 


123 


81 


255 
95 


350 


116 
73 


219 


10 


8  1 


A    I      1 


158 
36 


101 

48 


149 


1,234 
615 


1,740 


771 
395 


U66 


466 
182 


26 


12 


120 


125 


64 


12 


58 


55 


35 


46 


38 


647 


196 
82 


277 


189 


11 


90 


270 


114 


13 


380 
219 


863 
347 


42 


624 
160 


66 


?       1,200 


60 


35 


674 


•  8.Noteaiifp.276. 


? 
10 


4,242 
1,993 


6,236 
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Tabelle  No.  2. — Einfluss  des  Alters  des  VATERS  auf  die 

Alter  deb 


Alter  der 
VirsR. 

HiTM6Tma 

Bis  X8  Jahre. 

Hydrocephalus. 

Lungentuberculosia. 

1 

1 

Scrophuloaia. 

Angeborne  Lebena- 
schwftche. 

trophie            und 
Inanitio. 

'1 

Unter  X8  Jahren. 
Zuaammen 

1878-82 
188S-8« 

: 

~" 

~ 

— 

- 

? 

: 

— 

- 

- 

— 

— 

? 

— 



- 

-  _            _ 

.  _ 

X8-19. 

Zosammen 

1878-82 
1888-89 

— 

". 







__ 

? 

— 

I 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

? 

— 

Ztuammen 

1878-82 
1888-88 

^_ 

1 

! 

-  1  -      ^  i   ' 

f 

3 
1 

1 

— 

^ 

— 

-  1  -  ,    1 

? 

« 

4 

20-28. 

1878-82 
1888-89 

— 

6 

1 

-           - 

9 

? 

S3 

8 

Zuaammen 

~ 

— 

6 

—     1     — 

9 

? 

41 

I 

28-SO. 

Zuaammen 

1878-82 

1878-«2 
1888-89 

— 

2 

4 

9 

- 

1 

7 
3 

P 

41 

~_ 

13 

1 
1 

1 

1 
1 

10 
6 

? 

f 

64 

so-«o. 

Zuaammen      - 

? 

19 

4 

2 

1 

1 

6 

P 

^ 

**! 

«0-80. 

Zuaammen 

1878-82 
1888-89 

— 

: 

_ 

- 

- 

'   - 

P 

__    I 

— 

- 

- 

- 

~ 

f 

-    . 

Ueber  80  Jahre. 

1878-82 
1888-89 

: 

^_ 

- 

- 

- 

P 

'       -  -      1 

-  i :  i 

Zuaammen 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

-      1       ? 

p   .  - 

1878-82 

- 

10 

1 

1 

22 

P 

9S 

1          Tctal-Summe  - 

J 

1888-89 

- 

11 

- 

3 

— 

37 

— 

21 

1 

1 

35 

P 

ISS 

8.  Note  anf  p.  27fl. 
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todesubsache  deb  kindeb ;  in  combination  mit  dem 
Mutter. 


iM  Altbs  Toir 

18-30. 

30-«0. 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

5 

1 

1 

1 

si 
If 

II 

< 

d 

11 

1 

11! 

C5 

1  « 

3 

1 

1 

s 

j 

1 

X 

j 

1 

d 

11 

1 

1 

i  _ 

.1  - 

''  - 

1 

^ 

4 

: 

- 

1  - 

1  "" 

~ 

- 

- 

- 

1    ~ 

1  - 

1    ? 

4 

- 

1  - 

1  - 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

? 

2 

1 

r- 

- 

- 

- 

5 
1 

% 

— 

- 

- 

- 

1 

? 

3 

- 

— 

- 

- 

- 

6 

- 

4 
1 

1 

- 

1 

P 

22 

1 

- 

- 

- 

: 

1 

3 

— 

5 

1 

— 

1 

? 

28 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1 

3 

10 

117 

5 

6 

66 

? 

664 

— 

3 

— 

— 

6 

23 

3 

42 
169 

4 
9 

6 

17 

13 

225 

-— 

-. 

1 

~ 

1 

8 

13 

82 

? 

789 

3 

1 

- 

7 

31 

47 

780 

26 

27 

446 

? 

3.686 

4 

44 

— 

2 

34 

287 

12 

440 
1.179 

24 
50 

13 
40 

160 

66 

? 

1.677 

3 

43 

1 

- 

13 

189 

1 

59 

606 

6.263 

7 

87 

1 

2 

47 

476 

117 

1.204 

64 

48 

722 

? 

6.734 

76 

1,007 

31 

85 

678 

5.361 

18 

94 

612 

29 
83 

17 
65 

226 
948 

114 

? 

2^24 

32 

628 

16 

7 

162 

96 

2,144 

136 

1.816 

9.268  1 

1 

108 

1.636 

46 

40 

740 

7.605 

7 

105 

9 

9  ,  126 

P 

631 

38 

627 

14 

16 

334 

2.791 

15 

38 

1 

6  '  14 

11 

208 

8 

109 

3 

27 

92 

45 

900 

22 

143 

10 

16 

140 

? 

839 

46 

826 

17 

42 

426 

P 

3,691 

2 

12 

3 

— 
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DISCUSSION. 


Dr.  Singer  (Munich),  thought  that  the  variations  of  mortality  of 
the  child  in  relation  to  age  of  mother,  as  shown  by  M.  Korosi,  might  be 
in  immediate  cc»nnexion  with  the  fact  shown  by  Westergaard,  that 
marriages  take  plao.e  at  comparatively  early  age  amongst  the  labouring 
classes  and  at  a  more  advanced  age  amongst  those  of  better  social 
position. 

Dr.  Leffingwell  called  attention  to  the  curious  fact  that  daring  the 
last  50  years  in  England,  the  proportion  of  boys  born  had  slowly  decreased. 
When  the  first  observations  were  made  half  a  century  ago,  the  proportion 
of  boys  to  girls  was  about  as  105  to  100  ;  20  years  later  it  was  about  104  to 
100,  and  it  now  averages  less  than  104,  and  seems  approaching  103.  This 
phenomenon  is  coincident  to  some  extent  with  the  fall  in  the  marriage 
rate  j  and  it  would  be  interesting  to  know  if  the  same  sociological 
phenomenon  is  occurring  in  other  parts  of  Europe. 

The  President  was  not  aware  that  this  interesting  question  had 
ever  been  discussed  in  England  before  on  an  adequate  statistical  basis, 
except  so  far  as  the  work  of  Dr.  Matthews  Duncan  covered  tbe  same 
ground.  That  gentleman  found  that  the  vitality  of  the.  children  at  a 
maternity  hospital  was  greater  when  the  mother  was  of  about  24  years  of 
age.  It  would  be  desirable  if  M.  Korosi  could  assure  us  that  there  was 
no  great  difference  in  the  general  social  position  of  those  classes  in  Buda- 
pest who  made  early  marriages  and  of  those  who  made  late  ones.  It 
seemed  to  him  that  a  very  good  way  of  throwing  light  upon  the  subject 
of  the  paper  would  be  to  investigate  carefully  the  records  of  stud  books 
whether  of  highly  bred  horses,  cattle,  or  dogs.  It  would  be  comparatively 
easy  to  ascertain  in  these  cases  what  the  effect  was  of  mating  animals 
of  different  ages.  All  the  necessary  facts -already  exist  in  print  for  a 
conclusive  investigation  in  these  cases. 

Dr.  G.  B.  Iiongstaff  stated  that  another  series  of  observations  were 
required  which  should  properly  precede  those  of  M.  Korosi. 

In  order  to  work  out  mathematically  the  exact  direct  influence  of 
fluctuations  in  the  marriage  rate  upon  the  birth-rate  it  was  essential  to 
know  for  each  country  and  for  the  various  social  classes  the  normal  birth- 
rate in  each  successive  year  after  marriage,  distinguishing  children  born 
alive.  The  births  in  each  year  were  due  to  marriages  in  many  preceding 
years,  and  we  did  not  know  how  many  resulted  from  marriages  that  had 
taken  place  in  the  immediately  preceding  year. 

He  hoped  that  M.  Korosi  would  continue  his  most  interesting 
researches. 

Sir  R.  Rawson  considered  that  M.  Korosi's  paper  was  one  of  the 
most  valuable  and  suggestive  that  had  been  brought  before  this  Division, 
and,  combined  with  the  proposals  of  Dr.  Longstaff  and  others,  it  presented 
a  subject  that  might  be  taken  up  with  great  advantage  by  the  International 
Staiistical  Institute. 

Dr.  Korosi  in  reply,  said : — It  has  been  suggested  to  include  also 
positive  figures,  to  which  I  reply  that  these  figures  will  be  found  in  a 
table  to  be  annexed  to  the  paper.  Then,  it  has  been  asked  if  there  is  no 
influence  exerted  by  social  position  ;  and  if  no  change  in  fertility  attends 
difference  in  the  ages  of  the  parents  and  in  relation  to  the  first  year  of 
marriage.  I  can  answer  these  three  questions  at  once,  but  must  first 
reicr  to  the  reform  I  introduced  in  the  statistics  of  natality  of  Budapest. 
Demography  being  divided  into  two  parts,  natality  and  mortality,  it  is 
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noticeable  that,   whilst  the  second  part  has  been  developed  to  a  very 
high  degree— and  we  hare  the  opportunity  of  greeting  in  this  room  some 
of  the  most  prominent  men  of  this  statistical  department — the  second 
part  is  so  much  neglected,  that  it  is  now  nearly  everywhere  in  the  same 
state  as  at  the  time  of  Graunt  and  Sussmitch.     I  looked  at  the  birth 
statistics  of  European  States,  and  found  but  three  headings — legitimate, 
still-births,  and  the  multiple  births.    As  for  fertility,  we  do  not  know 
even  what  is  the  number   of  children  born  in  a  marriage.     I  have  now 
succeeded  in  obtaining  a  byelaw  in  Budapest,  which  compels  each  midwife 
to  fill  in  a  card  for  each  legitimate  birth ;  these  cards  are  collected  by 
the  clergymen  who  keep  the  regist^^r,  and  are  then  sent  to  the  municipal 
bureau  of  statistics.     On  this  card  there  is  quite  a  large  number  of 
questions  as  to  social  rank,  duration  of  marriage,  how  many  children  born 
before,  how  many  of  them  males,  &c.     You  see  that  in  this  way  a  long 
series  of  questions  can  be  answered,  whilst  previously  we  got  only  a  poor 
table  embracing  but  three  or  four  points  of  view.    Allow  me  to  add  that, 
besides  these  bulletins  of  births  we  now  possess  a  still  more  valuable 
source  of  statistics  in  the  last  census.     There  I  inserted  for  Budapest 
questions  on  fertility,  that  is,  how  many  children  bom  P  how  many  alive  P 
how  long  married P  and  now  these  facts  can  be  combined  with  all  the 
wide  observations  of  the  census  on  occupation,  religious  belief,  age  of 
the  father,  age  of  the  mother,  &c.     In  this  way  we  shall  be  able  to  work 
out  two  quite  difierent  things : — (1.)  Tables  of  nataliti/.     The  tables  of 
mortality  show  the  probability  of  equi-aged  people  dying  in  the  course 
of  a  year.    The  table  of  natality  ought  similarly  to  show  what  is  the 
probability  for  equi-aged  couples  having  a  child  in  the  course  of  a  year. 
The  table  of  mortality  comprises  nearly  100  elements  (years  of  age) ;  but 
as  we  have  to  deal  in  natality  with  the  ages  of  two  persons,  the  number  of 
elements  rises  to  1,200.     (2.)  Table  of  fertility,  to  show  how  many  children 
have  been  born  in  the  course  of  the  life  of  equi-aged  couples,  and  how 
many  are  alive  after  different  durations  of  marriage.    These  tables  are 
very  complicated,  as  I  shall  have  the  honour  to  report  to   the   next 
meeting  of  the  Statistical  Institute.    I  may  mention  that  these  tables  of 
fertility  will  bo  produced  in  the  following  manner :  one  table  of  fertility 
for  the  whole  population,  three  tables  for  three  professions,  three  for 
three  classes  of  wealth,  and  17  for  17  occupations.     These  tabulations  are 
now  in  full  work,  and  I  hope  to  be  enabled  to  present  this  year  to  the 
meeting  of  the  International   Institute   tables    on  the   fertility  of  the 
professions,  and  of  these  classes  of  wealth. 
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Friday,  14th  August  1891. 

The  Chair  was  successively  occupied  bv 

F.  J.  MouAT,  M.D.,  LL.D.,  F.R.C.S., 

and 

The  President,  Francis  Galton,  Esq.,  F.R.S. 


Personal  Identity  determined  by  Scars  and  other  Body  Harks. 


BY 


Lieut. -Colonel  Chas.   R.    Greenleaf   and   Major  Charles   Smart, 
Medical  Department,  U.S.  Army. 


In  time  of  peace  desertion  from  the  Army  of  the  United  States  has 
been  a  serious  evil.  This  is  believed  to  be  true  of  other  regular  forces 
raised  by  voluntary  enlistment.  The  best  observers,  confident  that 
charges  of  military  mismanagement  in  relation  to  the  comfort  and 
well-being  of  the  soldier  were  groundless  so  far  as  the  army  in 
question  is  concerned,  referred  much  of  the  desertion  to  the  restless- 
ness of  the  men,  their  failure  to  recognise  the  binding  nature  of  their 
contract,  the  ease  with  which  the  offence  is  committed,  and  the  great 
probability  that  detection  would  be  avoided.  Further,  many  officers, 
among  them  the  writers,  believed  that  the  actual  deserters  and  the 
desertions  did  not  correspond  in  number,  but  that  many  of  these  men 
again  enlisted  and  again  deserted  when  the  temporary  pressure  for  sub 
sistence  relaxed  or  they  tired  of  their  new  station.  These  new  enlist- 
ments were  easily  accomplishe<i  in  the  absence  of  means  to  identify  the 
repeaters,  the  chance  of  recognition,  or^  if  suspected,  of  being  reported 
by  a  conirade,  being  very  small. 

Assuming  this  to  be  the  case,  if  a  certain  method  were  devised  by 
which  every  deserter  could  be  detected  on  again  enlisting,  not  only 
would  this  objectionable  element  be  eliminated  from  the  ranks,  but  the 
criminals  themselves  would  be  held  for  punishment.  This  would  not 
abolish  desertion,  but  it  would  do  away  with  repeating,  whatever  its 
proportions,  which  were  thought  to  be  great,  might  be. 

To  do  this  it  was  manifestly  necessary  to  clearly  identify  every 
accepted  recruit,  to  classify  him  when  leaving  the  service  dishonourably 
or  imder  circumstances  forbidding  his  re-entry,  and  to  detect  him  when 
fraudulently  enlisting  again. 

Bertillon's  anthropometric  method,  that  was  enthusiastically  received 
by  many  prison  officers,  was  carefully  examined  for  this  purpose  soon 
after  its  introduction  into  the  United  States  two  or  three  years  ago.  It 
seems  an  excellent  index  to  a  large  numljer  of  individualities  that  may 
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be  subdivided  into  smaller  sections  with  which  the  individual  records 
inay  be  compared ;  but  it  is  trustworthy  only  so  far  as  the  measiurements 
are  accurate. 

^ow,  since  the  measurements  of  the  height  of  recruits  as  recorded 
by  our  examining  officers  showed  us  that  in  following  the  record  of  an 
individual  we  should  have  to  pursue  three  trails,  the  recorded  height  and 
two  others — one  a  half-inch  above  and  the  other  a  half -inch  below  the 
reconled  height — we  found  that,  in  a<lopting  the  Bertillon  system,  to  trace 
a  single  individual  we  must  pursue  twenty  or  thirty  trails,  as  there  are 
seven  or  more  measurements  to  be  made,  and  each,  according  to  our 
knowledge  of  the  'work  of  our  medical  and  recruiting  officers,  would 
require  three  branches  of  investigation  if  the  subject  were  to  be  carefully 
followed  up.  Moreover,  granted  that  our  officers  should  become  as 
enthusiastic  anthropometricians  as  some  of  our  prison  superintendents, 
and  that  their  measurements  should  be  accepted  as  within  the  limits  of 
allowable  error,  their  statements  of  the  measurements  woidd  give  no 
guarantee  of  the  identity  of  the  individual  to  the  officers  of  a  court- 
martial.  These  officers  would  individually  have  no  difficulty  in 
recognising  identity  if  the  reputed  individuals  were  each  of  the  same 
height,  colour  of  eyes,  apparent  age  and  nationality,  and  had  each  a 
brown  mole  over  the  xiphoid  cartilage,  an  oblique  scar  half  an  inch  long 
across  the  back  of  the  interphalangeal  joint  of  the  left  thumb,  the  lobe 
of  the  left  ear  chopped  off,  and  the  letters  X,  Y,  Z,  with  certain  other 
specifie<l  flourishes  tattooed  on  his  right  forearm.  They  would  recognise 
these  personal  marks,  and  condemn  ;  but  it  is  a  question  whethey  they 
would  be  scientific  enough  to  condemn  on  the  coincidence  of  measure- 
ments which  have  allowable  limits  of  error,  and  some  of  which 
may,  as  is  well  known,  be  modified  by  the  effort  of  the  subject  at 
deception. 

The  system  of  Bertillon  takes  cognizance  of  these  personal  marks 
and  scars  as  Collatebal  Evidence  ;  but  to  us  this  collateral  evidence 
appeared  to  be  the  primary  evidence  that  would  prove  or  disprove  the 
case ;  and  as  we  considered  that  the  men  whom  we  desired  to  detect 
were  not  such  as  would  be  likely  to  have  lived  their  lives  without 
incurring  scars,  we  believed  that  a  careful  record  of  these  personal 
marks  would  suffice  to  determine  identity  without  the  various  measure- 
ments of  the  anthropometric  system.  The  accuracy  of  our  conclusions 
will  be  shown  directly. 

That  which  was  needful  was  evidently  a  full  and  precise  record  of 
the  permanent  marks  on  the  body  of  every  man  in  the  army.  We 
planne<l  an  outline  figure  card  on  which  such  marks  should  be  recorded. 
One  side  of  the  card  gave  in  outline  a  view  of  the  anterior  surface  of 
the  body,  the  other  gave  the  posterior  surface ;  both  were  divided  by 
dotted  lines  into  regions,  so  that  the  situation,  size,  obliquity,  etc.,  of  a 
mark  or  scar  could  be  seen  at  a  glance,  independent  of  any  detailed 
description.  In  connexion  with  this  figure  card  we  devised  a  system 
which  in  theory  was  as  follows  :  Let  our  file-boxes  contain  a  card  for 
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every  enlisted  man  of  the  army,  showing  on  it  every  permanent  mark, 
scar,  or  peculiarity  of  the  indiWdual  at  the  time  of  his  enlistment- 
These  cards  would  represent  the  army,  not  as  organised  into  corps  and 
regiments,  but  arranged  alphabetically  for  convenience  of  reference. 
Let  us  have  also  every  change  in  the  personnel  of  the  army  promptly 
reported  and  noted,  so  that  our  file-boxes  of  cards  shoidd  always  represent 
its  actual  condition  by  the  addition  of  the  cards  of  recruits  and  the 
withdrawal  of  those  discharged,  died,  deserted,  etc.  In  time  we  shoidd 
accumulate  a  large  number  of  cards  of  men  who  had  deserted  or  been 
discharged  for  disability  or  misconduct ;  and  our  object  would  then  be 
to  prevent  the  enlistment  of  any  man  who  had  a  dishonourable  record. 
Each  morning's  mail  would  bring  us  the  changes  that  had  taken  place. 
So  many  notifications  of  discharge,  desertion,  etc.,  and  so  many  cards  of 
newly-enlisted  men.  The  oflBce  work  would  resolve  itself  into  noting 
the  losses  by  desertion,  etc.,  and  comparing  the  cards  of  the  recruits  with 
those  of  deserters  and  others  of  bad  record  to  ensure  that  these  men 
should  not  again  effect  an  entrance  into  the  army. 

Obviously  the  best  method  of  instituting  a  system  of  this  kind 
would  have  been  to  call  for  the  card  of  every  man  in  the  army,  of  recruits 
as  enlisted,  and  for  the  notification  of  losses  day  by  day  as  they  occumnl : 
but  as  superior  authority  did  not  have  confidence^  in  our  ability  to  effect 
any  practical  good  by  this  project,  we  did  not  feel  authorized  to  ask  for 
all  that  we  desired,  but  determined  to  do  the  best  we  could  with  the 
means  available. 

Accordingly  as  a  l)eginning  on  April  Ist,  1889,  the  outline  figure 
card  was  called  for  from  every  medical  or  other  officer  concerned  in 
recruiting,  and  the  following  instructions  were  issued : — 

II.  Hereafter,  a  reconi  of  such  indelible  or  permanent  marks  as 
may  be  found  upon  the  person  of  an  accepted  recruit  will 
be 'made  upon  an  outline  figure  card,  as  illustrated  on 
accompanying  pages  of  this  order,  and  forwarded  promptly 
on  completion  to  the  Surgeon  General  of  the  Army.  No 
letter  of  transmittal  is  required.  The  outline  cards  will  be 
furnished  by  the  Adjutant  General. 
The  examination  and  record  of  marks  of  recruits  belonging  to  the 
General  Service  will  be  made  by  the  medical  officer  at  a 
dep6t ;  of  recruits  enlisted  at  military  posts,  by  the  post  or 
attending  surgeon ;  and  of  recruits  enlisted  at  other  places 
where  the  services  of  a  post  or  attending  surgeon  cannot  be 
obtained,  by  the  enlisting  officer.  In  the  cases  i^erred  to  in 
Section  I.,  the  record  of  marks  will  be  made  at  the  second 
examination. 
The  object  of  this  record  is  to  obtain  evidence  for  the  identification 
of  men  who  have  had  previous  service  in  the  army,  and  its 
successful  accomplishment  depends  upon  a  rigorous  precision 
in  noting  on  the  card  all  personal  markings  or  peculiarities. 
The  following  directions  should  therefore  be  strictly 
observed : — 
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Directions  for  Recording  the  Personal  Markings  on  Accepted 

Recruits. 

Make  a  careful  search  of  the  body,  front  and  rear,  on  each  side 
of  the  median  line,  separately,  commencing  at  the  scalp  and 
ending  at  the  foot,  for  any  scars,  moles,  tattoo  marks,  &c., 
that  may  exist,  indicating  their  position  on  the  body  by  a 
dot,  made  with  pen  and  ink,  at  a  corresponding  point  on  the 
figure  card ;  on  its  blank  fly-leaf  note  the  general  inclina- 
tioHj  whether  vertical,  oblique,  or  horizontal;  the  fonn^ 
rectilineal,  curved  (inward  or  outward),  oval,  circular, 
undulated,  or  oblong ;  the  character j  if  scar,  whether  recent, 
permanent,  or  transient ;  if  mole,  hairy  or  otherwise,  <S:c. ; 
and  the  distance  of  the  mark  from  some  fixed  anatomical 
point,  for  example :  "  Scar,  from  burn,  1|  inches  above  and 
"  1  inch  to  the  right  of  left  nipple,  oblique,  curved  inwards." 
When  numerous  small  scars  are  found  on  the  back,  from  pimples, 
or  on  the  fingers  from  cuts,  note  tfaiem  as  "  numerous 
scars,"  or  describe  the  principal  one  and  add  the  words 
**and  many  others;"  describe  briefly  tattoo  marks  and 
distortions  of  the  finger  and  toe  nail«,  i.e.,  the  striated  or  split 
nail  of  the  finger,  or  the  hypertrophied  nail  of  the  great  toe. 
If,  after  careful  search,  no  personal  marking  is  found,   the   fact 

should  be  noted  on  the  figure  card. 
When  about  3,000  cards  had  been  collected  they  were  carefully 
studied  with  the  view  to  determine  the  best  method  of  comparing  one 
i»rd  with  the  others  for  the  purpose  of  detecting  identity.  The  first 
practical  result  of  this  study  was  to  show  carelessness  by  many  examining 
officers,  as  manifested  by  a  large  number  of  cards  indicating  no  marks 
whatever  on  the  individual.  This  was  corrected  at  first  by  returning 
the  cards  for  some  physical  characteristic  that  would  distinguish  one  man 
from  another  of  the  same  height  and  colour  of  eyes ;  and  later,  when  it 
was  found  that  careful  officers  averaged  17  permanent  marks  to  a  card, 
by  informing  those  who  reported  none  that  the  presumption  in  view 
of  the  large  general  record  was  that  of  negligence  and  asking  for  a 
special  examination  and  greater  care.  Very  soon  there  was  a  manifest 
improvement  in  the  cards  received,  and  their  \'alue  for  the  purpose  in 
view  was  correspondingly  increased. 

Analysis  of  these  3,000  cards  showed  that  they  could  be  divided 
into  sections  for  comparison  in  accordance  with  height,  colour  of  eye^, 
and  the  regions  on  which  the  scars  were  noted.  Dividing  the  men  into 
tall  men  of  over  68  inches,  smiall  men  of  under  66  inches,  and  men  of 
medium  height,  we  had  three  grand  divisions  which  became  split  into 
six,  according  as  the  iris  was  brown  in  colour,  or  of  some  shade  of  blue 
or  grey.  We  consolidated  the  blue  and  grey  eyes  on  account  of  the 
uncertainty  of  the  record  in  many  instances.  We  had  thus  six  primary 
divisions  dependent  on  height  and  colour  of  eyes,  to  be  broken  up  into 
smaller  sections  by  the  body  marks  and  scars.  Presuming  that  a  scar 
on  the  face  would  be  observed  and  noted,  no  matter  what  marics  or 
scars  there  might  be  on  other  parts  of  the  body,  this  constituted  the  first 
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M<'tion  of  tb^  di\'i*don.  The  card  ci  a  man  who  had  no  marks  on  his 
ini'^  wookl  not  be  looked  for  in  that  i^eetioa,  bat  if  he  had  a  scar  on  the 
palmar  surface  of  the  haml,  of  the  wnst,  of  the  anterior  sorCaee  of  the 
forearm  or  arm,  hL«*  canl  woold  be  compared  with  those  of  the  deserters 
and  others  of  Ijad  record,  who  had  no  scar  on  the  face  but  who  had 
marks  on  the  hand,  wrist,  forearm,  or  arm.  Sears  or  marks  on  the 
anterior  surface  of  the  body  took  precedence  of  those  on  the  posterior 
surface,  as  an  index  for  diriding  the  cards  into  smaller  packets  for 
purposes  of  comparison.  Thus  the  card  of  a  recmit  09  inches  in 
height,  with  grey  eyes,  and  the  only  recorded  scar  the  cicatrix  <rf  a  boil 
on  his  buttock,  would  not  be  looked  for  among  those  of  medium  or  small 
stature,  nor  among  those  of  brown  eyes,  nor  among  the  tall  men  with 
blue  or  grey  eyes  who  had  scars  or  marks  on  the  face  or  other  anterior 
regions  of  the  body,  but  only  among  those  having  marks  on  the  posterior 
surface.  By  a  systematic  division  of  this  kind  our  3,000  cards  coul<l  be 
divided  into  sections,  the  largest  containing  not  more  than  50  curds. 

But  the  practical  work  of  comparing  the  cards  speedily  demonstrated 
that  this  system,  however  pretty  in  theorj*,  was  by  no  means  so  satis- 
factory as  a  general  study  of  the  card  in  question  and  its  comparison 
in  the  columns  of  a  register  in  which  the  tattoos,  marks,  and  scars  of 
deserters,  etc.,  were  entered.  The  register  consists  of  two  volumes,  one 
for  the  blue-eyed  the  other  for  the  brown -eye<l  men,  and  is  divided 
a<;conling  to  height,  as  follows :  64  inches  and  under,  64|,  65,  65^,  66, 
m^,  67,  67^,  m,  6Hi,  69,  69J,  70, 70^,  71,  71 J  and  over.  Each  register 
is  ruled  in  columns  for  the  various  regions  of  the  body  as.  Anterior, 
Posterior,  Bight  and  Left,  for  the  general  divisions,  with  head,  neck, 
shoulder,  thorax,  abdomen,  groin,  hip,  thigh,  knee,  leg,  ankle,  foot,  toes, 
etc.,  for  the  specified  locality.  Each  section  o^  height  is  again  di^'ided, 
and  men  liaving  tattoos  are  entered  apart  from  those  having  no  tattoos  ; 
for  a  deserter  liaving  tattoos  is  verj'  likely  to  have  the  same  when  re- 
entering the  service,  and  a  recruit  coming  in  without  tattoos  is  not  likely 
to  l)e  found  among  those  with  tattoos.  It  will  be  observed,  however, 
that  recruits  coming  in  with  tattoos  are  examined  over  those  deserters 
who  did  not  have  such  marks,  as  these  devices  might  have  l)een  put  on 
while  at  liberty. 

The  abbreviations  use<l  in  entering  descriptions  of  deserters  are 
almost  self -explaining,  as,  V,  vaccination  ;  S,  scar ;  T,  tattoo ;  B^  birth- 
mark ;  M,  mole  J  S.  P.,  small  pox  ;  C.  P.,  chicken  pox,  etc. 

In  examining  recruits  over  the  register,  an  inch  on  each  side  of 
the  recorded  height  is  allowed  for  variation  or  defective  measurement. 

Much  difficulty  was  experienced,  as  lias  been  said,  in  obtaining 
accurate  cards  from  the  recruiting  officers,  and  a  similar  difficulty  was  en- 
countered in  procuring  prompt- information  of  desertions,  so  that,  although 
the  outline  figure  card  was  called  for  on  April  1,  1889,  it  was  really  not 
until  the  beginning  of  the  present  year  (1891)  that  the  system  was  in 
proper  working  order.  Nevertheless,  our  results  to  May  31st  last  are  as 
follows :  26  deserters  liave  been  identified,  21  men  have  been  recognized 
as  ex-convicts  (military),  and  12  as  fraudulent  enlistments,  having 
previously  been  discharged  for  cause,  making  a  total  of  69  detections  by 
the  body  marks.     Indeed,  the  list  comprises  62  cases,  and  it  is  to  be 
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observed  that  in  this  number  of  eases  only  one  mistake  has  been  made. 
This  was  where  identity  was  suspected  and  reported  on  height,  colour  of 
eyes,  und  the  loss  of  a  portion  of  his  ear  ;  but  the  identity  was  disproved 
by  other  circumstances  not  at  the  time  of  the  report  known  to  this  office. 
The  two  others  cases  were  successes  so  far  as  the  system  is  concerned, 
for  one  was  a  military  convict,  whose  re-enlistnient  had  been  authoriseil, 
and  the  other  a  case  of  an  unsuccessful  applicant  for  enlistment  whose 
caixi,  forwarded  by  mistake,  was  compared  and  identifie<l  as  that  of  a 
recently  released  convict. 

Upon  the  results  of  this  experiment,  62  cases  with  but  one  mistake 
in  so  short  a  time  after  the  inauguration  of  the  system  imder  many 
official  difficulties,  we  claim  that  the  body  marks,  if  carefully  noted, 
suffice  to  determine  identity  wholly  irrespective  of  the  special  measure- 
ments on  which  the  Bertillon  system  is  based. 

Appended  are  a  few  of  the  cards  by  which  identity  was  established, 
and  the  plan  of  the  register  of  desertion.* 


APPENDIX. 

iNTEKEsnKG  Cases  of  IDENTITY  ascertained  by  means  of 

OUTLINE-CABDS. 

Charles  Gsoss  enlisted  at  San  Antonio  July  8,  1889,  and  deserted 
October  4,  1890.  His  outline-card  showed  but  two  distinguishing  marks; 
viz.,  a  mole  on  left  side  of  chest,  and  a  mole  at  edge  of  right  nipple. 
February  25 »  1891,  he  was  enlisted  at  Jackson  Barracks  under  the  name 
of  Franz  Ross,  and  his  outline-card  was  duly  received,  showing  altogether 
nine  moles  and  warts,  including  the  two  reported  on  the  Gross  card.  By 
the  aid  of  these  two  his  identity  was  discovered  and  reported  to  A.G.O. 
The  man  when  accused  of  being  Charles  Gross  admitted  his  identity,  and 
at  last  information  was  in  confinement  awaiting  trial.  Copy  of  card.«3 
herewith. 

David  L.  Ckosson  re-enlisted  at  Columbus  Barracks  April  8,  1890, 
and  deserted  August  9,  1890.  He  was  again  enlisted  March  16, 1891,  at 
Dayton,  Ohio,  under  the  name  of  Samuel  Schooley,  and  was  identified 
by  a  mole  on  right  buttock  and  the  loss  of  a,  part  of  left  little  finger. 
When  accused  of  being  Crosson  he  admitted  his  identity,  upon  trial 
pleaded  guilty,  and  was  sentenced  to  18  months  in  Leavenworth  Prison. 
In  this  case  there  was  a  discrepancy  of  three- fourths  of  an  inch  in 
height.    Copies  of  cards  herewith. 

John  W.  Hull  enlisted  at  Fort  Hancock  January  1,  1890,  and 
deserted  May  8,  1890.  His  outline-card  was  duly  received,  and  showed 
a  mole  under  right  eye,  and  a  very  common  tattoo  (a  five-point  star)  on 
right  front  fore-arm.  He  was  enlisted  again  at  Jackson  Barracks 
December  16,  1890,  under  the  name  of  John  W.  Butler,  his  card  showing 
13  scars  and  moles,  including  that  under  eye,  and  the  tattooed  star  on 
right  front  fore-arm.  By  means  of  the  mcle  under  eye  and  the  tattoo  his 
identity  was  recognised  and  reported  to  A.G.O.  When  accused  thereof 
he  acknowledged  it,  was  held  for  trial,  and  while  so  held  escaped  from 
guard-house  February  9,  1891.  There  is  a  discrepancy  of  seven-eighths 
of  an  inch  in  height.    Copies  of  cards  herewith. 

*  A  large  number  of  cards  and  other  doouments  were  exhibited  to  the  Section 
in  illustration  of  this  paper. 
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Michael  Jones  was  released  from  prison  at  Aloatraz  Island  ICay  15, 
1890.  He  is  a  man  71  inches  in  height,  and  had  at  release  a  large  nomber 
of  tattoo  marks  on  his  chest  and  arms.  He  was  enlisted  at  Fort  Douglas 
July  26,  1890,  under  the  name  of  William  Brady,  his  outline-card  duly 
compared  with  prison  cards,  the  man  recognised,  and  identity  reported 
to  A.G.O.  Upon  questioning  by  the  post  surgeon,  Brady  admitted  that 
he  was  ex  convict  Jones,  and  his  discharge  was  ordered  for  false  pre- 
tences per  S.O.  219,,  A.G.O.,  1890.  Pending  the  receipt  of  this  order  at 
the  post  Brady  deserted  September  1,  1890,  and  the  order  was  revoked. 
December  22,  1890,  he  was  enlisted  at  Fort  Monroe  under  the  name  of 
Michael  A.  Jones,  at  the  time  of  enlistment  denying  prior  service.  Hiji 
card,  however,  revealed  his  identity,  which  was  duly  reported.  Upon 
bemg  charged  therewith  he  admitted  he  was  ex-conviot  Jones,  but  denied 
that  he  had  ever  enlisted  at  Fort  Douglas  as  William  Brady.  At  the 
suggestion  of  the  Surgeon-General  he  was  photographed  and  the  photo- 
graphs sent  to  Fort  Douglas,  where  he  was  recognized  as  deserter  Brady. 
It  is  understood  that  this  fact  was  withheld  from  him  undl  trial,  he 
meanwhile  persisting  in  his  denial  that  he  was  Brady,  and  pleading  that 
he  was  not  the  man  when  brought  to  trial.  At  trisJ  he  was  confronted 
with  the  necessary  witnesses,  was  found  guilty,  and  sentenced  to  three 
years  at  Leavenworth  Prison.    Copies  of  cards  herewith. 

John  C.  Sullivak  enlisted  at  New  York  August  5,  1889,  and  deserted 
April  15,  1890.  His  outline-card  showed  a  large  number  of  tattoos  on 
arms  and  hands.  March  2,  1891,  he  again  enlisted  at  Fort  Hamilton  as 
James  Smith,  his  cards  showing  the  tattoos  substantially  as  before.  By 
means  of  them  his  identity  was  recognized  and  reported  to  the  A.G.O. 
On  trial  he  admitted  his  identity,  and  was  sentenced  to  two  years  at 
Leavenworth.    Copies  of  cards  herewith. 

Table  of  Becbuits  Identipied  by  means  of  Outlihe  Gabds  to 
May  31,  1891. 


Number  reported  to  A.G.O. 

Results. 

1890. 

1891.' 

Total. 

1890. 

189L 

Total. 

As  dewrters 

U 

7 

15 

14 
18 

26 

21 
12 

Escaped  (by  desertion)  :— 
Bt'fore  apprehension 
After    apprehension    and 

confession. 
Pending  correspondence  • 

Confined  awaiting  trial 
Discharged  without  character 

Pending  -          -         -          . 

Deserted  ponding  discharget  • 
Discharged  for  false  pretences 
Records  connected  in  A.G.O.» 
Pending          ... 

Total  convicts    - 

Retained  in  service      - 
Pending 

Total  other  frauds       - 

2 

1 

1 
0 

1 

1 
1 

4 
S 

4 
2 

8 
2 

1 

10 
8 

1 
4 
2 

11 

16 

26 

As  ex-oomict« 

1 
6 

1 

1 

18 
8 
2 

7 

14 

21 

At  other  fhrnds     • 

- 

8 
1 
8 

8 
1 
8 

- 

IS 

12 

GruLd  total     - 

18 

41 

XB» 

18 

41 

m 

*  T^  identi^  of  these  recruits  was  not  ascertained  until  thej  had  got  out  of  serrioo  by 
desertioQ  or  otherwise. 

J5^5"  »5ke>^w:ds  again  enHsted.  was  again  identifled.  duly  reported  a  deserter,  found 
giultT,  and  sentenced  to  three  years  in  Leavenworth  Prison. 

I  Of  these,  2  deserters,  9  convicts,  and  10  frauds  re-eniisted  under  same  name. 
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Copit  of  Lettebs  returning  unsatisfactory  Outline-cards,  and  directing 
a  Re-exajiination  of  the  Recruit. 

1.  When  no  moles  and  scars  are  shown. 

The  enclosed  outline-card  of  is  respectfully  returned 

with  request  that  the  man  be  again  examined  to  ascertain  whether  he  may 
or  may  not  have  moles  and  scars  that  have  escaped  observation  and  record. 
Oards  received  from  rectuiting  dep6ts  invariably  show  such  marks,  in 
addition  to  vaccinations  and  tattoos,  often  in  great  number,  and  seldom 
fewer  than  five.  Of  130  cards  noted  from  all  depdts,  but  one  shows  lees 
than  five;  of  25  Culumbus  Barracks  cards  taken  at  random,  but  one 
shows  less  than  12,  and  the  average  is  over  17 ;  of  25  later  cards  from 
the  same  dep6t,  but  one  shows  less  than  13,  and  the  average  is  22.  It  is 
believed  that  the  rigorous  examination  contemplated  by  G.O.  No.  33,  of 
1889,  will  almost  without  exception  disclose  at  least  five  moles  and  scars, 
and  it  may  be  added  that  the  work  of  identification  for  which  the  cards 
are  designed  cannot    be  reliably  and  satisfactorily  accomplished  with 


2.  When  but  two  or  three  scars  and  moles  appear,  or  when  no  marks  are 
shown  except  vaccinations  and  tattoos. 

The  enclosed  outline-card  of  is  respectfully  returned 

mih  request  that  the  man  be  again  examined  to  ascertain  whether  he 
may  not  have  additional  moles  and  scars  that  have  escaped  observation 
and  record.  Oards  received  from  recruiting  dep6ts  seldom  show  fewer 
than  five  such  marks  in  addition  to  vaccinations  and  tattoos.  Of  a  total 
of  130  cards  noted  from  all  dep6t8,  etc.  (as  above). 

—     >  ^4^  < - 

Finger-prints  and  their  Begistration  as  a  Means  of  Personal 
Identification.* 

BY 

Francis  Galton,  F.R.S. 


Mr.  Galton  demonstrated  his  method  of  identification  by  means  of 
finger  prints,  and  explained  the  degree  of  facility  by  which  it  is  possible 
to  determine  whether  the  duplicate  of  a  submitted  set  of  impressions  is  or 
is  not  contained  in  a  catalogued  collection  of  the  finger  prints  of  different 
persons,  say  of  criminals. 

The  prints  used  are  those  of  the  bulbs  of  the  ten  digits,  in  each  of 
which  a  pattern  is  to  be  found  that  is  usually  isolated  by  one  or  two 
pairs  of  divergent  papillary  ridges.  The  varieties  of  these  patterns,  and 
the  method  of  their  formation  were  described  by  him  in  the  Phil.  Trans. 
Royal  Society,  1891,  where  evidence  was  also  given  of  the  persistence, 
throughout  life,  in  the  minutest  details  of  the  ridges  by  which  they  are 

*  Abstract  of  remarks  accompanying  demonstration  by  the  Author. 
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formed.  The  patterns  grow  in  size  with  the  individual,  and  in  their 
proportions  they  somewhat  vary  at  different  periods  of  life  according  to 
the  fatness  or  leanness,  <fcc.  of  the  finger,  but  their  general  character,  on 
the  one  hand,  and  their  structure  in  all  \Xs  minuteness  on  the  other, 
remain  unchanged. 

The  method  of  identification  proposed  by  him  was  described  in  a 
second  memoir  read  more  recently  before  the  Royal  Society,  and  about 
to  be  published  in  its  proceedings. 

The  method  consists  of  two  stages  ;  the  first  is  classification  accord- 
ing to  the  general  character  of  the  pattern,  the  second  is  the  scrutiny  of 
all  the  .specimens  that  are  contained  in  the  same  class  by  attending  to 
one  or  more  of  the  minutiae. 

For  classification,  the  method  is  adopted  of  regarding  only  the  most 
obvious  differences  of  character  in  each  of  the  ten  fingers ;  these  are 
whether  the  pattern  in  each  of  them  ranks  as  a  "  Primary,"  a  "  Whorl,*' 
or  as  a  "  Loop."  No  other  heads  are  recognised ;  the  few  doubtful 
cases  being  classed  under  one  or  other  of  these  three  heads  according  to 
a  collection  of  standard  specimens.  Every  one  of  these  classes  is, 
however,  liable  to  a  two-fold  sub-division  ;  being  numbered  with  an  even 
number*  whenever  the  pattern  is  not  symmetrical,  and  \i»  slope  lies  from 
the  finger  tip  downwards  towards  the  radial,  and  not  the  cubital  side  of 
the  hand.  Thus  a  primary  may  be  numbered  1  or  2,  a  whorl  3  or  4,  or 
loop  5  or  6.  These  are  the  only  numbers  used.  The  numerical  token 
of  any  hand  is  registered  in  a  form  like  this ;  153,  263,  35,  55,  in  which 
the  first  triplet  of  numerals  refer  to  the  first,  second  and  third  fingers 
successively  of  the  left  hand,  the  second  triplet  to  the  first,  second,  and 
third  of  the  right  hand,  the  first  couplet  of  numerals  to  the  thumb  and 
little  finger  of  the  left  hand,  the  second  couplet  to  the  thumb- and  little 
finger  of  the  right  hand. 

The  different  sequences  occur  with  widely  different  frequency. 

An  analysis  of  the  prints  from  100  persons  taken  at  random,  showed 
that  there  were  71  cases  of  the  same  sequence  occurring  only  once, 
10  cases  of  the  same  sequence  occurring  twice,  one  case  of  a  sequence 
occuring  three  times,  and  one  case  (that  of  all  being  plain  loops)  of  a 
sequence  occurring  six  times      Consequently — 

[71x1-1-10x2+1x3-1-1x6=100.] 

A  pattern  is  rapidly  read  off  into  numbers,  whether  it  be  read  in  a 
print  or  on  the  hand  itself,  and  the  case  is  quickly  allotted  to  its  appro- 
priate pigeon  hole.  The  number- token  of  a  pair  of  hands  suffices  by 
itself  for  a  large  amount  of  negative  identifications  on  the  one  hand,  and 
of  positive  suspicion  on  the  other. 

The  scrutiny  of  the  individual  prints  that  may  be  contained  in  any 
particular  pigeon  hole  is  conducted  rapidly  by  fixing  on  some  one  well 
marked  minute  characteristic  in  any  one  finger  in  the  specimen  submitted 

♦  Daring  the  year  that  has  elapsed  since  these  remarks  were  ^>■ritten,  I  have 
made  considerable  progress  in  the  art  of  classification,  and  now  use  letters  instead  of 
numerals,  as  explained  in  my  just  published  book  on  Finger- Prints  (Macmillan 
&  Co.)— F.  G.,  October  1892. 
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for  identification,  and  confining  the  attention  to  that  alone.  The  prints 
are  brought  in  rapid  succession  under  a  low-power  lens  (say  six-inch 
focus),  and  are  examined  for  this  characteristic. 

In  the  print  of  each  finger  bulb  there  are  on  the  average  at  least 
30  distinct  points  of  reference,  so  that  a  degree  of  certainty  in  identifica- 
tion, far  exceeding  that  by  any  other  method,  can  rapidly  be  obtained. 

Demonstrations  were  made  with  a  classified  set  of  prints  from  300 
different  persons. 

It  was  announced  that  an  account  of  the  method,  with  illustrations 
which  are  necessary  for  its  adequate  explanation,  would  be  subsequently 
published. 

>  ^•^  < 


Besnltats  statistdqties  de  rAnthropometrie  appliqtiee  a 
ridentiflcation  des  Fersonnes. 

PAR 

le  Dr.  Jacques  Bertiltx)n  et  le  Dr.  Alphonse  Behtillov,  Paris. 
♦■•■» 

Beaucoup  de  particularites  anatomiques,  analogues  k  celles  qu'ils 
preconisent,  ont  ete  proposees  pour  definir  Tidentite  individuelle. 
Toutes  p^hent  par  le  m^me  defaut.:  c^est  quHl  est  impossible  de  les 
classer. 

La  superiorite  du  systeme  d* identification  invente  par  M.  Alphonse 
Bertillon,  fr^re  de  Torateur,  c'est  qu*il  permet  un  classcment  rapide,  siir, 
et  tellement  simple  qu'on  pent  y  toe  initi6  en  quelques  minutes. 

Les  particularites  anatomiques  qu'on  a  proposees  pour  definir 
I'identite  sont  innombrables,  parce  que  toutes  les  fois  qu'on  etudie  . 
soigneusement  une  partie  quelconque  du  corps,  on  8'aper9oit  bientdt 
que  sa  conformation  varie  extr^mement  d'un  individu  a  un  autre. 
Aussi  des  dentistes  ont-ils  conseille  k  M.  Alphonse  Bertillon  de  faire' 
mordre  les  individus  dont  on  veut  determiner  Tidentite,  dans  un 
morceau  de  cire ;  ils  affirment  qu'il  n'existe  pas  au  monde  deux 
individus,  ayant  la  m^me  denture.  Fort  bien  !  Mais  si  vous  avez 
cent  mille  empreintes  de  dents,  comment  les  classerez-vous  ?  Quel 
motif  aurez-vous  de  mettre  ma  denture  a  moi  avant  celle  de  mon  voisin 
de  droite  en  apr^s  celle  de  mon  voisin  de  gauche?  Vous  n'en  avez 
aucun !  Des  lors,  lorsqu'un  individu  aura  mordu  dans  ce  morceau  de 
cire,  comment  irez-vous  rechercher  dans  votre  collection  si  vous  avez 
deja  une  denture  pareille?  Vous  ne  pourrez  faire  cette  recherche. 
Done  ce  mode  d'identification  est  impraticable. 

M^me  objection  doit  ^tre  opposee  aux  craniologistes  qui  con- 
seillaient  de  dessiner  le  pourtour  du  cr&ne,  affirmant  que  jamais  deux 
hommes  n'ont  un  pourtour  de  cr&ne  identique.  II  n*y  a  pas  moyen 
de  classer  de  tels  documents.     Done  ils  ne  peuvent  pas  sen  ir. 

M^me  objection  pour  cenx  qui  veulent  utiliser  de  m^me  le  dessin  de 
Foreille,  etc.,  etc. 
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II  y  a  une  region  du  corps  que  tout  le  monde  etudie  constamment 
et  qui  varie  beaucoup  avec  les  individus;  e'est  la  face.  II  est  tres 
simple  de  la  photographic ;  et  ce  serait  un  moyen  recognitif  assez  bon 
si  on  pouvait  classer  las  photographies.  Mais  on  ne  le  pent  pas.  II  n'y 
a  aucune  raison  pour  mettre  ma  photographic  avant  ou  aprcs  ccUe  de 
mon  voisin.  Done  la  photographic  ne  pourra  ^tre  retrouvee  quand  on 
la  cherchera,  et  le  moyen  ne  vaut  rien. 

Cotte  meme  objection,  h,^  savoir  Timpossibilite  du  classement, 
M.  Bcrtillon  Toppose  h  la  methode  d'identification  proposee  par 
M.  Galton.  Get  habile  autcur,  il  est  \Tai,  est  parvenu  a  inventer  un 
syst^mc  de  notation  numerique  tres  ingenieux  pour  decrire  les 
empreintcs  digatiles.  Mais  cette  notation  n'est  pas  a  la  portcc  de  tout 
le  monde,  et  enfin,  lorsqu'on  eonsnltc  les  registres  de  M.  G^alton,  on 
voit  que  beaucoup  d*empreintes  ont  donne  lieu  a  la  m^me  notation 
numerique :  5  c.c,  5  c,  5  c.  Dans  ce  cas,  c'est  Tetude  tr^s  soignee 
des  details  de  Temprcinte  qui  pent  seule  distinguer  les  unes  des  autres. 
Ainsi,  les  empreintcs  digitales  ne  peuvent  par  ^tre  classees,  non  plus 
que  les  empreintcs  dentaircs,  ou  le  pourtour  du  cr&ne,  ou  tout  autre 
particularite  anatomique. 

Les  principes  du  systeme  Alphonse  Bcrtillon  sont  connus  et  soni 
d'unc  simplicite  el^mcntairc.  Etant  donne  qu'on  a  par  excmple 
100,000  fi  ches  individuelles  k  classer,  voici  comment  on  s'y  prend :  on 
mesure  la  longueur  du  crine,  cette  mesure  est  tant6t  plus  tongue^  tantdt 
moyenne  et  tantdt  caurte.  On  fixe  par  des  chiffres  la  valeur  de  ces 
trois  termes,  et  Ton  partage  la  collection  des  100,000  fiches  en  U'Ois 
tas  de  grosseur  k  pen  pr^s  egale,  d'environ  30,000  fiches  chacun.  On 
prend  ensuite  une  mesure  variant  ind^pendamment  de  la  precedente, 
soit  la  largeur  de  la  t^te ;  elle  pent  ^tre  large,  fnogenne  ou  etroife,  cela 
permet  de  diviser  chacun  des  tas  de  30,000  fiches  en  trois  sous-tas 
ayant  chacun  environ  10,000  fiches.  On  prend  ensuite  la  longueur  du 
doigt  madias  (mesur^  lians  une  position  determinee  par  des  instructions 
irf^MJ  precises),  ce  doigt  pent  ^tre  long,  mot/en,  cottrty  cela  permet  de 
diviser  chacun  des  paquets  de  10,000  en  sous-paquets  d*environ  3,000. 
Et  ainsi  de  suite,  chaque  nouvelle  mesure  permettant  de  diviser  pas  trois 
les  paquets  resultant  de  la  mesure  precWente,  conformement  au  tableau 
ci-joint. 

La  longueur  du  pied  sert  ensuite  a  diviser  ces  paquets  de  3,000  en 
paquets  de  1,000,  la  couleur  de  Pail  sert  k  diviser  les  paquets  non  pas 
par  trois  mais  par  sept,  parce  qu'en  effet  nous  comptons  sept  nuanct^  de 
I'oeil  tres  faciles  a  distinguer  nettement.  Les  autres  mesures  relevees 
Hur  le  corps  humain  sont :  la  faille  (mauvaise  mesure,  tres  difficile  k 
prendre  exactement,  et  qui  ne  sert  que  de  renseignement  accessoire) ; 
la  grande  envergure  (la  longueur  qui  separe  Textremit^  de  la  main  droite 
de  Textremite  de  la  main  gauche  lorsque  les  bras  sont  etendus  en  croix  : 
cette  mesure  n'est  pas  ^gale  k  la  taille  comme  on  le  dit  g^neralement)  : 
la  hauteur  du  buste  (taille  de  Fhomme  assir)  ;  la  longueur  de  la  coudee^ 
enfin  la  longueur  et  la  largeur  de  roreille.  Finalement,  les  plus  petits 
paquets  ne  contiennent  plus  que  tres  peu  de  fiches  (une  dizaine  an 
maximum).     Les  chiffres  inscrits  sur  ces  fiches  ne  sont  pas  identiques 
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(jamais  encore  M.  Alphonse  Hertillon  n'a  trouv^  deuxliommes  diff^rents 
ayant  toutes  les  mesures  semblables),  et  il  est  facile  de  choisir  entre  elles 
la  fiche  qui  se  rapporte  a  riiomnie  que  Ton  a  sous  les  yeux.  Lorsqu'on 
a  cette  fiche  entre  les  mains,  on  a  plusieurs  moyens  de  se  convaincre 
plus  completement  enoore  de  I'identit^  du  sujet.  Ses  deux  photographies 
(face  et  profil)  portent  la  conviction  dans  Tesprit  des  magistrats. 

Les  marques  particuli^res  (cicatrices,  grains  de  beaute,  tatouages, 
etc.)  relev^es  avec.  une  precision  anatomiques,  achev^t  la  description  de 
rhomme.  •  ; 

Les  empreintes  digitales,  telles  que  les  releve  M.  Fr.  Galton, 
pourraient  achever  de  la  corroborer. 

MM.  Gh:'eenleaf  et  Smart  ont  dit  toot  a  Theure  que  ce  systeme  ^tait 
d'une  application  difficjile.  M.  Bertillon  est  heureux  de  pouvoir  opposer 
a  cette  opinion  d6nu6e  de  preures  le  temcngnage  oculaire  4©  plusieurs 
personnes  prefsentcs.  II  a  le  plaisir  de  voir  parmi  ses  auditeurs 
Sir  Rawson  W.  Rawson  et  M .  le  Dr.  Mouat,  qui  ont  assist^,  a  Paris, 
k  des  experiences  qu'H  a  faites  sous  leurs  yeux.  Sit  Bawson  a  m^me 
recherche  lui-meme  Tidentite  d'un  prisonnief  qui  avait  declare  un  faux 
-nom  et  qu'il  lui  a  fait  amener-.  Notre  distingu6  collogue  a  decouvert 
snr-le-champ  la  supercherie,  et  il  a  pu  se  coinvaincre  que  rien  n'est  plus 
aise. 

On  a  dit  qu'il  ^tait  difficile  de  prendre  les  mesures  avec  une  exacti- 
tude suffisante,  et  d'instruire  des  agents  capables  de  les  bien  prendre. 
C^la  n'offre  aucune  difficulto  serieuse,  lorsqu^on  veut  bieh  s'y  appliqtker. 
Nos  collogues  americains  peuvent  s'en  convaincre  par  Texemple  de 
Chicago,  oi^  le  Bertillon*s  Bureau  (c*est  aissi  ^u'on  I'a  nomme) 
fonctionne  avec  une  parfaite  regularity.  M.  Bertillon  presente  a 
TAssemblde  la  fiche  anthropom^trique  d'un  honorable  gentleman  de 
Chicago,  qui  apres  s'etre  fait  mesurer  a  Paris  par  M.  Alphonse  Bertillon, 
lui  a  r6v6ie  qu*il  dtait  membre  du  Bertillon's  Bureau  de  Chicago  et  qui 
a  compare  les  mesures  prises  a  Paris  a  celles  qui  avaient  ^te  prises  k 
Chicago.  Les  deux  fiches  etaient  absolument  pareilles.  Cependant  les 
agents  de  Chicago  n'avaieut  en  d'autce  moyen  ^'instruction  que  les 
instructions  redigees  par  M.  Alphonse  Bertillon,  instructions  qui  ont  dte 
traduites  en  anglais  par  le  Bertillon's  Bureau  4 

MM.  Greenleaf  et  Smart  out  parle  d'erreurs  possibles.  M.  Ber- 
tillon pent  prouver  que  cette  crainte  est  sans  fondement.  La  Prefecture 
de  Police  de  Paris  a  mesure  environ  160,000  individus,  sur  lesquels  4,000 
etaiiit  des  recidivistes  sous  faux  noms.  Les  erreurs,  lorsqu'elles  se 
produisent,  sont  d-autant  plus  soigneusement  compteep  qU'elles  entrainent 
pour  Temploye  qui  les  a  ddcouvertes  une  gratification;  or  on  n'en  relive 
pas  plus  d^une  ou  deux  par  an  ;  il  est  difficile  d'eii  faire  moins,  ^tant 
donne  la  grandeur  de  la  collection  aujourd'hui  rassemblee. 

Enfin  il  lui  reste  a  examiner  les  principes  du  syst^me  propose  par 
ces  messieurs.  Les  cicatrices,  grains  de  beaute  etc.,  qui  forment  la  base 
de  leiu:  systeme,  ont  le  defaut  deja  raentioune  plus  haut Ve  ne  pouvoir 
eire  classes.  Ces  messieurs  ont  bien  senti  cet  inconvenient,  puisqu'ils 
commenccnt  par  divfser  leurs  recrues  suivant  une  mensuration  anthro- 
pomdtrique   rudimentaire.     Mais  ils   ont  choisi  cette   mesure   si   mal- 
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heureusement  qu'en  v^rit^  ils  ne  ponvaient  plus  mal  tomber :  la  taiUe 
esty  comme  il  6te  dit  plus  hauty  une  mesure  tr^  difficile  k  prendre 
exactement ;  combien  lui  est  sup^rieure  la  longueur  de  la  tete,  par  exemple 
qui  se  prend,  sans  difiicult^i  k  un  demi-miUim^tre  pr^s  ! 

La  couleur  de  Tceil  qui  est  ^galement  choisie  par  ces  messieurs, 
pent  se  relever  arec  exactitude,  mais  elle  est,  de  tons  les  renseignements 
relev^s  par  le  sjst^me  de  M.  Alphonse  Bertillon,  celle  qui  exige  le  plus 
de  soin  et  le  plus  d'habitnde. 

Que  dire  des  cicatrices,  graines  de  baute,  tatouages  ou  autres,  pour 
determiner  ridetatit6  des  personties?  Excellents  pour  corroborer  la 
certitude  de  I'identification  (et  encore  h  condition  d'etre  relev6s  avec 
une  precision  anatomique),  ces  signes  ne  peuvent  servir  de  priucipe  k  on 
r6pertoire  parce  qu'ih  ne  peuvent  Stre  classes.  M.  le  Dr.  Variot,  de 
Paris,  a  decouvert  un  mojen  d*efficacer  les  tatouages.  Si  vous  faites 
reposer  sur  eux  le  principe  de  votre  repertoire  d'identit6,  vous  vous 
exposes  h  le  voir  reduit  k  rien  par  la  m6thode  du  Dr.  Variot. 

En  resume :  le  syst^me  Alphonse  Bertillon  est  le  seul  qui  permette- 
de  classer  les  hommes  d*apr^s  leurs  caract^res  somatiques.  H  est  d'une^ 
simplicity  616mentaire,  ce  qui  le  rend  facile  k  apprendre  et  presque 
infaillible.  ' 

II  a  fait  ses  prenves  k  Paris.  II  est  adopts  aujourd'hui  dans  la 
plupart  des  Etats  des  deux  Am^riques,  en  Kussie,  dans  une  partie  de 
TEurope,  et  enfin  une  loi  est  actuellement.  propos6e  au  Parlement 
britannique  pour  en  prescrire  I'nsage  dans  le  Royaume-Uni.  II  importe, 
pour  debarrasser  le  monde  des  malfiuteurs  internationaux  (les  plus 
dangereux  de  tons)  que  les  diff^rents  pays  puissent  faire  echange  de 
documents  et  de  dossiers  judicimres ;  pour  cela,  il  faut  que  les  descriptions 
anthropom^triques  soient  rigoureusement  uniformes,  c'est-^-dire  rigour- 
eusement  conformes  aux  instructions,  Un  changement,  m^me,  heureux 
en  hui-meme,  qui  y  serait  apport^,  romprait  cette  uniformite  et  serait 
d^sastreux  pour  la  protection  des  honn^tas  gens. 

II  faut  done  adopter  le  syst^me  Bertillon,  et  Tadopter  tel  qu'il  est, 
sans  aucun  changement. 

>-<ooc>-^ 

DISCUSSION*. 

Br.  Qiiillaiiiiie  (Berne)  dit,  II  eat  k  conflrmer  tout  ce  qui  a  ^t^  dit 
sur  rexcellence  da  syet^me  Bertillon  invents  dana  le  but  d'identifier 
les  criminels  r^idivistes.  Or»  la  preuve  que  le  syst^me  est  ban,  o'oEt 
qu'il  intimide  les  individus  de  la  classe  criminelle  qui  ont  mesurds  on 
fois.  Ceux-ci  ^migrent  dans  nn  autre  pays  ou  le  syst^me  n'est  pas 
encoro  introduit.  C'est  la  un  raison  pour  laquelle  on  commence  a  T intro- 
duction en  Suisse. 

Mais  pour  que  ce  syst^me  soit  utile,  il  fuut  que  dans  tbus  les  pays 
il  soit  introduit  sans  changement,  qti'il  devienne  intemalional  et  qu'un 
hureau  central  soit  cr^. 

Le  syst^me  Bertillon  est  aussi  destin^  a  r^ndre  des  services  dans  la 
vie  civile  pour  assurer  Tidentification  de  ceux  qui  ont  p.  ex.  k  pr^lever 
un  heritage  dans  un  pays  lointain 

^.^^0^^ 

u  2 
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Besnlts  cf  Anthropometry  at  Cambridge. 

BY 

Dr.  John  Venn,  F.R.S. 
^—^ 

A  few  jears  ago  Mr.  Gh&lton  started  an  anthropometrical  laboratory 
at  Cambridge  for  the  purpose  of  testing  the  physical  characteristics  of 
our  students.  At  the  time  when  the  results  were  last  collected  and 
analysed  it  was  found  that  over  2,000  men  had  been  thus  examined ; 
these  observations  having  been  made  (it  should  be  remarked)  with  the 
same  instruments  throughout,  and  mostly  under  the  superintendence  of 
the  same  observer,  viz.,  Mr.  White,  the  librarian  of  the  Philosophical 
Society. 

The  following  were  the  instruments  selected  by  Mr.  Oalton  : — 
(1.)  For  measuring  keenness  of  eyesight.      The  distance  was 
determined    at   which    each    eye  separately  could  read 
^'  diamond  type,''  t.e.,  that  of  the  ordinary  little  shilling 
prayer-book.    As    the  graduation  here    stopped  at   36 
inches — too  short  a  distance  for  many  of  the  men — the 
arithmetic  average  decidedly  underrates  their  power. 
(2.)  For  measuring  strength  of  '^pull.**     Two  handles  are  drawn 
apart,  against  the  action  of  a  spring,  in  a  way  analogous 
to  that  of  drawing  a  bow. 
(3.)  For  measuring  strength  of  "  squeeze."     Two  handles,  three 
or  four  inches  apart,  are  squeezed  together  against  the 
action  of  a  spring.     Each  hand  is  thus  separately  tested : 
the  mean  of.  the  two  is  recorded  in  my  tables. 
(4.)  Test  of  breathing  capacity.    A  ^irometer  is  used,  consisting 
of  a  counterpoised  vessel  suspended  in  water.     The  person 
to  be  tested  fills  his  chest,  and  expires  deeply  three  or  four 
times  for  practice :  then,  after  a  few  seconds  rest,  he  tries 
the  instrument. 
i(6.)  The  height,  deducting  the  thickness  <^  the  shoes.     This  is 

measured  to  the  tenth  of  an  inch. 
^6.)  The  weight.    This  is  determined,  in  ordinary  indoor  clothings 
to  a  quarter  of  a  pound. 
It  should  be  remarked  that,  in  addition  to  the  above,  the  size  of  the 
head  was  also  measured,  in  three  directions.    As  the  results  thus  obtained, 
however,  gave  rise  to  some  criticism,  which  there  is  no  time  to  enter 
upon  at  present,  these  results  are  omitted  from  the  present  report. 

Before  analysing  the  results  obtained,  a  few  general  remarks  may  be 
made. 

In  the  first  place  it  must  be  pointed  out  that  the  resort  to  Uie 
laboratory  was  optional  and  spontaneous  on  the  part  of  the  students,  so 
that  what  we  have  here  is  a  sample  of  the  whole.  If  it  be  objected  that 
the  specially  vigorous  men  may  have  been  too  prompt  to  present  them- 
selves, the  answer  is,  that  the  results  themselves  negative  any  appreciable 
self-selection  of  this  sort.     For  instance,  in  respect  of  height,  where  this 
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verification  is  easiest,  it  is  found  that  the  very  short  men  present  them- 
selves in  just  about  the  relative  numbers  which  the**  Law  of  Error" 
assigns.  That  is,  the  men  who  were  (say)  four  or  ^\q  inches  below  the 
average  are  as  plentiful  as  those  four  or  five  inches  above  it,  and  each 
number  is  about  what  it  should  be  in  proportion  to  the  total  who  were 
measured.  Of  course  if  it  were  commonly  known  that  specimens  of  one 
nation  or  uniyersity  were  going  to  be  compared  with  those  of  another 
we  should  have  to  guard  against  the  risk  of  any  unfair  selection  of  this 
nature. 

As  regards  the  general  character  of  our  materials,  from  the  statistical 
point  of  view,  it  must  be  noticed  that  they  are  of  a  very  homogeneous 
nature.  The  men  who  were  thus  measured  wera  exclusively  students, 
with  a  small  per-centage  of  graduates  and  resident  fellows ;  nine-tenth.s 
of  them  were  between  the  ages  of  19  and  24,  and  (a»  everyone  familiar 
with  our  older  universities  is  aware)  they  belong,  in  very  great  majority, 
to  the  upper  professional  and  gentle  classes.  As  every  statistician 
knows,  this  uniformity  of  material  is  of  great  importance  in  respect  o£ 
the  trustworthiness  of  our  results  when  obtained  from  a  comparatively 
moderate  extent  of  data. 

The  principal  recommendation,  however,  about  such  a  set  of 
mt^asurements  as  these  consists  in  the  opportunity  they  afford  of 
attempting  an  answer  to  the  question,  What  correlation  is  there  between 
the  mental  and  the  physical  characteristics  ?  It  need  hardly  be  pointed 
out  how  extremely  difficult  it  would  be,  anywhere  else  than  in  our 
universities,  to  arrange  men  in  even  three  broadly  distinct  classes  in 
respect  of  their  mental  capacity.  In  fact  such  an  arrangement  could  not 
be  attempted  in  any  way  likely  to  give  the  slightest  satisfaction.  In 
these  days,  however « of  much  examination,  and  with  the  intimate  know- 
ledge possessed  by  many  of  the  tutors  as  to  the  character  and  ability  of 
their  pupils,  the  difficulty  can  be  largely  overcome.  The  2,000  men  who 
had  been  measured  in  the  way  above  described  were  sorted  out — partly 
by  the  examination  lists,  partly  by  the  tutor's  reports — ^into  three  classes.. 
The  first  of  these  (A)  comprises  **  scholars  "  and  first  class  men  in  any 
tripos.  The  second  (B)  comprises  those  who  are  capable  of  any  lower- 
"  honour  degree."  The  third  (C)  comprises  those  who  only  pass,  or  fail 
to  pass,  for  their  degree.  I  am  well  aware  of  the  objections  that  may 
fairly  be  raised  against  even  such  a  simple  classification  as  this ;  and  if  it 
were  here  maintained  that  each  man  in  the  higher  class  is  better  than 
any  in  the  lower,  these  objections  would  be  fatal.  But  as  against 
averages — ^and  it  is  with  averages  alone,  and  with  those  of  large  numbers, 
that  we  are  here  concerned— they  have  no  force.  It  is  quite  certain 
that  these  three  classes.  A,  B,  and  C,  as  wholes,  stand  out  in  marked 
contrast  with  each  other ;  and  that  they  correspond  to  decisive  steps  in 
respect  of  intellectual  superiority. 

One  more  point  should  be  noticed  before  our  principal  deductions 
are  drawn.  The  physical  characteristics  selected  for  test  purposes  are 
necessarily  few ;  and,  being  chosen  for  convenient  and  certain  determina- 
tion, may  seem  of  too  special  a  character  to  serve  as  an  index  of  general 
physical  superiority.     I  think,  however,  that  they  may  be  trusted  in  this 
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way,  and  on  the  following  ground  :  snppose  we  take  each  physical 
characteristic  in  turn,  and  arrange  the  men  in  respect  of  it  into  10 
successive  classes  of  about  the  same  number,  and  then  compare  the 
distinction  of  the  same  men  in  these  distinct  classes.  What  we  find  is 
this :  each  such  *^  first  class  "  consists  of  men  who  are  distinctly  above 
the  average — generally  very  much  above  the  average — ^in  respect  of  each 
of  the  other  corresponding  classifications.  This  is  not  confined  to  what 
may  seem  closely  similar  characteristics.  The  men  with  the  best  eye- 
sight are  taller  and  heavier  than  the  average.  Those  who  can  squeeze 
hardest  with  the  hand  have  decidedly  superior  br^thing  power ;  and  so 
on.  It  seems  clear,  therefore,  that  though  we  only  test  directly  a  few 
isolated  capacities,  we  nevertheless  secure  indirectly  some  indication  of 
general  physical  power.     (See  Table  I.,  page  313.) 

The  principal  •  conclusions  to  be  drawn  from  these  data  are  the 
following : — 

I.  As  regards  the  physical  capacity  of  the  students  in  general: 
absolutely,  and  as  compared  with  a  random  selection  of  Englishmen  of 
about  the  same  age. 

Perhaps  as  good  data  as  we  have  for  the  purpose  of  comparison  are 
found  in  the  results  of  Mr.  Gtelton's  measurements  at  South  Kensington 
a  few  years  ago.  When  from  amongst  these  we  select  the  nearest 
approximate  group  in  respect  of  age  (viz.,  the  men  between  23  and  26) 
we  find  that  the  Cambridge  students  are  superior  in  every  respect.  They 
are  a  full  inch  taller  (68  •  9  against  67 '  9)  ;  they  can  pull  9  lb.  more  (83  lb. 
against  74  lb.)  ;  their  "  squeeze  "  is  2 J  pounds  greater  (87 '5  lb.  against 
85)  ;  their  breathing  capacity  is  superior  by  35  cubic  inches  (254  against 
219);  and  they  weigh  more  than  10  pounds  heavier  (153 '6  against 
143).  All  this  shows  a  very  decided  superiority,  and  confirms  the  known 
fact  that  the  English  "well-to-do  classes^'  are  exceptionally  good  in 
respect  of  their  physical  capacity.  The  difference  in  breathing  power  is 
perhaps  the  most  significant ;  for  not  only  is  it  relatively  very  great,  but 
it  is  not  so  directly  tested  in  games  as  is,  for  instance,  the  power  of 
pulling.  It  is  doubtless  a  result  of  the  abundant  out-door  exercise 
habitually  taken  by  the  bulk  of  our  school-boys  and  college  students. 

II.  I  must  pass  on  now  to  the  more  special  and  important  results 
obtained  by  our  statistics,  t.e.  those  which  refer  to  the  correlation  of 
mental  and  physical  power  in  one  and  the  same  general  group  of  men, 
viz..  University  students.  (I  call  them  student*^,  since  nine-tenths  of 
them  were  between  the  ages  of  19  and  24,  inclusive ;  the  remainder 
were  mostly  resident  graduates.)  Tlie  clearest  way  of  stating  the 
conclusions  is  as  follows  ; — 

Broadly  speaking,  with  a  single  exception, — that  of  the  "  pulling 
power'*  to  be  noticed  presently, — we  find  that  the  mental  and  physical 
capacities  are  perfectly  independent  of  each  other,  within  the  limits  up 
to  which  each  of  those  is  cultivate<l  on  an  average  by  our  student^. 
Whether  we  take  the  height,  weight,  power  of  squeeze,"  eyesight,  or 
breathing  capacity,  we  find  that  superiority  and  defect  in  these  respects 
are  just  about  as  likely  to  be  found  amongst  the  A  class  as  amongst  the 
B  and  C.     This  may  be  tested  in  two  ways.     We  may,  for  instance. 
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begin  with  the  intellectual  classes,  take*  the  average  physical  capability, 
in  each  respect,  of  these  three  chisses,  and  then  note  how  these  stand  in 
relation  to  each  other.     So  taken,  no  one  can  say  that  the  A  class,  as  a 
whole,  is  either  distinctly  better  or  worse  physically  than  the  B  and  C 
classes.*     Or,  on  the  other  hand,  we  may  take  the  high  physical  class 
obtained  by  a  selection  of  the  best  10  per  cent,  from  the  whole,  in  each 
phy»cal  test,  and  then  see  whether  these  exceptionally  powerful  men  are 
distributed  in  fair  average  proportions  amongst  our  A,  B,  and  C  mental 
classes.     Take,  for  instance,  as  a  test  case,  the  power  of  eyesight,  the 
point  in  which  a  student  might  be  expected  to  show  the  first  sign  of 
failure.     The  average  maximum  distance  at  which  the  A,  B,  C  students 
can  read  tiie  small  jMrint  employed  is  respectively  23*4,  24*1,  and  24'4 
inches  respectively.     There  is,  it  will  be  seen,  a  slight  deterioration  here, 
but  it  is  too  small,  as  compared  with  the  numbers  upon. which  it  is  based^ 
to  be  regarded  as  certainly  significant     Still  less  can  any  conclusion  be 
drawn  with  safety  if  we  adopt  the  other  plan  indicated  above.     If,  for 
instance,  we  select  a  small  class  containing  about  10  per  cent,  of  the 
whole,  with  the  best  eyesight,  this  will  be  secured  by  the  qualification 
that  they  shall  be  able  to  read  the  small  print  at  a  distance  of  at  least  36 
inches,  w^ith  the  further  restriction  that  the  weaker  eye  of  the  two  cat 
<lo  the  same  at  33  inches.     Such  a  class  comprises  196  men.     Now  had 
these  been  taken  indiscriminately  from  the  three  classes.  A,  B,  C,  the 
most  likely  proportions  for  them   to  occur  would  have  been  44,  84, 
and  68.     The  actual  numbers  were  46,  88,  and  62,  which  is  practically 
the  same  thing.     So  again,  if  we  go  to  the  opposite  extreme,  and  select 
the  very  short-sighted  men,  understanding  by  this  all  those  who  cannot 
read  our  type,  with  each  eye,  at  a  minimum  distance  of  10  inches.     The 
A  class  has  14  per  cent,  of  such  men,  the  B  and  C  classes  11  per  cent.  \ 
showing  again  but  a  very  small  difference. 

The  main  point  in  which  an  unmistakeable  inferiority  can  be 
established  on  the  part  of  the  high-honour  men  is  in  "  pulling  power." 
Their  average  is  81  •  5,  whilst  that  of  the  B  and  C  classes  is  in  each  case 
84  •  5.  A  difference  of  about  4  per  cent,  is,  after  all,  small ;  but  it  is  not 
small  enough  to  be  considered  accidental.  Presumably  it  arises  from 
the  fact  that  the  non -reading  men  indulge  more*in  games  (such  as  rowing) 
which  develope  this  power.  I  should  hardly  have  expected  this,  but  see 
no  other  plausible  explanation. 

"VVe  may  conclude  then,  so  far  as  oiu*  data  go,  that  intellectual 
superiority  is  not  in  the  slightest  significant  degree  either  correlated 
with  any  kind  of  natural  physical  superiority  or  inferiority,  and  that  it 
does  not  even  indirectly  lead  to  any  general  superiority  or  inferiority. 
{See  Table  III.,  page  314.) 

III.  There  is  one  other  point,  of  some  importance  on  several 
grounds,  on  which  our  statistics  throw  some  light.  This  is  the  age  of 
physical  maturity.     So  far  as  our  students  are  concerned — and  they  may 


*  The  actual  difference  is  greatest  in  respect  of  breathing  power,  but  I  lay  less 
stress  on  this  than  on  the  pulling  power,  because  it  does  not  display  itself  continuously 
through  all  three  classes. 
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doubtless  be  regarded  as  being  in  this  respect .  a  sample  of  the  sociaf 
class  to  which  they  belong — ^the  maximum  of  physical  power  is  reached 
at  about  the  age  of  22  or  23 ;  after  this  a  faint,  but  undeniable,  decline 
begins  to  set  in.  The  Table  II.  given  at  the  end  of  this  pi^)6r  (page  313) 
will  display  all  the  evidence  there  is  to  give  on  this  head.* 

In  the  very  short  time  at  disposal,  I  have  not  been  able  to  insist 
upon  more  than  one  or  two  conclusions  which  seemed  of  most  novelty 
and  importance.  But  there  are  several  points  upon  which  the  criticism 
and  co-operation  of  other  observers,  particularly  foreign  observers,  is  so 
desirable,  that  I  should  like  briefly  to  call  attention  to  them. 

1.  In  the  first  place,  have  similar  inquiries  been  undertaken  else* 
where  ?  Any  such  reference  would  not  only  enable  us  to  enlarge  our 
statistical  area,  but  would  probably  help  to  clear  up  several  difficulties 
and  uncertainties. 

2.  Again,  as  regards  the  instruments  in  use.  That  these  are  quite 
trustworthy  for  the  purpose  for  which  they  are  here  used — ^that  is,  where 
identicaUy  the  same  instruments  are  used  throughout,  by  persons  of  much 
the  same  age,  and  of  similar  training — I  have  no  doubt.  But  some 
caution  is  needed,  and  further  experience  is  desirable,  before  we  can 
safely  compare  results  obtained  with  different  instruments  at  distant 
places.  The  instruments  themselves  are  of  rather  delicate  construction. 
For  instance,  in  the  case  of  those  for  testing  the  "  pull "  and  **  squeeze  " 
a  very  small  movement  of  the  handles  displaces  considerably  the 
registering  dial  index.  It  is  quite  possible,  therefore,  that  of  two 
instruments  intended  to  be  precisely  alike,  one  might  be  somewhat  more 
convenient  to  handle,  and  might  in  consequence  show  better  results. 
Comparison  of  results  obtained  at  different  places,  if  accompanied  by 
occasional  interchange  of  the  instruments  employed,  would  soon  show 
if  these  doubts  were  justified. 

3.  Again,  as  regards  the  particular  physical  tests  here  resorted  to. 
They  are  the  outcome  of  much  thought  and  experience  on  the  part  of 
Mr.  Qalton  and  others,  but  no  one  would  claim  that  improvements  could 
not  be  introduced.  Many  qualifications  have  to  be  simultaneously  kept 
in  view.  The  instruments  must  be  simple,  durable,  and  accurate.  The 
physical  action  which  we  test  must  be  one  which  can  be  exerted  readily 
by  every  new  comer,  and  without  fear  of  strain.  And,  what  is  important, 
it  must  be  an  action  for  which  previous  training  has  given  only  general 
and  not  special  aptitude.  The  distance  to  which  a  man  could  shoot  an 
arrow  would  answer  some  of  these  purposes,  but  those  who  were  practised 
archers  would  enjoy  an  unfair  advantage.  This  opens  up,  of  course,  the 
question  of  physical  *^  cramming.''  We  want  presumably  to  test  what 
may  be  caUed  inherent  or  normal  physical  capacity  at  the  time  in 

*  Note. — As  most  of  the  men  were  measured  only  once»  and  the  period  under 
investigation  is  short,  it  must  be  remembered  that  we  are  not  able  to  pursue  the  samn 
men.  through  a  succession  of  years.  The  men  (say)  of  24  are  not  those  of  19 
measured  five  years  later.  But  for  statistical  purposes  this  does  not  matter,  provided 
we  may  assume,  as  I  think  we  safely  may,  that  they  belong  in  all  relevant  respects 
to  the  same  class. 
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question.  If  physical  proficiency  is  ever  brought  into  competitive 
examination,  we  should  like  to  know  whether  the  particular  exercise 
selected  is  one  in  which  unusual  advantage  can  be  secured  by  those  who 
have  sedulously  practised  it  for  a  short  time  previously,  under  the 
guidance  of  an  accomplished  trainer. 

Table  I. 
CoMPABATivB  ExcBLLENCB  in  different  Physical  Capacities. 


Eyes. 

Pull. 

Squeeze. 

Breath. 

Height. 

Weight. 

Ist  aass.  Kjes 
„         Pull 
„         Squeeze      - 
„         Breath 

Height       . 

84-6 
25.4 
24-2 
24-9 
25-8 

86-6 

1130 

96-5 

94-8 

88-0 

88-5 
93-9 
103-7 
92-4 
90-4 

263-2 
280-2 
278-7 
820-5 
286-7 

69-40 
69-82 
70-45 
71- 19 
78-25 

157-1 

167-8 

170-1 

167-8- 

171-5 

Avenge  Student 

24- 1 

83-5 

84-2 

254-5 

68-94 

153*4. 

This  table  has  been  constructed  by  selecting  the  best  tenth  of  the 
total  in  each  of  five  physical  capacities.  The  columns,  other  than  that 
for  which  they .  have  been  thus  selected,  show  how  the  average  of  this 
tenth,  or  *'  first  class,''  stands  in  respect  of  each  other  such  physical 
capacity.  The  bottom  row  of  figures  gives  the  average  capacity  of  the 
whole  mass  of  students  from  which  these  first  classes  have  been  succes- 
sively selected.  Thus  the  first  class  in  respect  of  pulling  power  can  read 
on  the  average  at  a  distance  of  25*4  inches  as  against  a  general  student's 
average  of  24*  1  inches ;  they  can  squeeze  93'9  lb.  as  against  a  general 
average  of  84*2  lb.,  and  so  on.  It  will  be  seen  that  out  of  the  25  distinct 
comparisons  thus  yielded  there  is  only  one  case  in  which  great  superiority 
in  one  respect  is  not  correlated  with  actual  superiority  in  each  other 
respect. 

Table  II. 
Physical  Development  op  Students  in  general  from  18  to  25. 


No. 

Age. 

Eyes. 

PuU. 

Squec*e. 

Breath. 

Height. 

Weight 

80 

18 

24-0 

79-2 

81-9 

237-8 

68-72 

150-8 

276 

19 

24-8 

79-3 

81-6 

250-8 

68-93 

150-5 

564 

20 

24-2 

82-6 

83-6 

253-9 

6St-06 

153-3 

479 

21 

23-6 

84-0 

83-8 

257-0 

6^-96 

154-1 

358 

22 

24-6 

86-2 

86-2 

256-6 

68-91 

154-2 

159 

23 

22-8 

84-0 

85-0 

259-4 

69-12 

153-5 

80 

24 

24-8 

88-4 

85-6 

255-8 

68-78 

156-0 

143 

25 

23-8 

82-7 

84-1 

253-2 

68-58 

155-1 

This  table  contains  the  total  number  of  students  measured,  viz., 
2,134,  arranged  in  respect  of  age.  If  the  drift  of  these  figures  be  dis- 
played diagrammatically,  it  will  be  seen  that  on  the  whole  the  maximum 
physical  efficiency  is  reached  at  about  22  or  23.  To  the  age  of  25  are 
referred  all  those  who  were  over  25, 
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Table  III. 

Class  A.  (487  Men). 


No. 

Age. 

Eyes. 

Pull. 

Squeeze. 

Breath. 

Height. 

Weight. 

10 

18 

21-8 

75-8  * 

75-3 

244*0 

68*18 

142-6 

42 

19 

22*6 

75-3 

80-9 

255-5 

6904 

148-0 

99 

20 

28-7 

81-2 

83-5 

252 -7 

69-00 

I52'l 

104 

21 

23-6 

81-6 

82-8 

255-2 

68-82 

152-8 

94 

22 

24-6 

83-9 

871 

257-2 

68-71 

154-0 

48 

23 

21-9 

82  0 

84*2 

262-8 

69-11 

149-7 

88 

24 

23-6 

84-9 

840 

261-5 

68-90, 

154-8 

57 

25 

23  0 

80-9 

82-7 

251-0 

68-59 

154-6 

Avera 

g« 

23*4 

81-5 

83-5 

285-6    ^ 

68-85 

159-5 

Class  B. 

(913  Men). 

No. 

Age. 

Eyes. 

Pull. 

Squeeze. 

Breath. 

Height. 

Weight 

38 

18 

24-4 

77-4 

82-1 

235-0 

68-92 

148*5 

136 

19 

25*4 

78-7 

80-3 

249-8 

68.-78 

149*7 

280 

20 

24-0 

82-5 

84-2 

255-1 

69  08 

15S-5 

212 

21 

23-5 

88-7 

83-7 

257-2 

68-84 

153*0 

186 

22 

24-6 

84-7 

85-3 

257-9 

69-17 

15d-8 

54 

23 

22-7 

81-5 

83-5 

2590 

69*81 

154-0 

21 

24 

26-1 

90-6 

87-4 

261-5 

68-93 

157-7 

36 

25 

22-6 

85-8 

86-1 

264-5 

68-B8 

157-2 

Average 

241 

88*2 

84-4 

254-9 

69-00 

1528 

Class  C.  (734  Men). 


No. 

Age. 

Eyes. 

1 

PuU. 

Squeeze. 

Breath.- 

Height. 

Weight. 

.32 

18 

24-4 

82-4 

88-7 

288-0 

68-68 

156*0 

98 

19 

24-8 

81-8 

83-C 

250*0 

69-10 

152  ^> 

185 

20 

24-8 

83-5 

82-8 

252-7 

69  03 

153-6 

163 

21 

28-7 

'       86-1 

84-5 

258-1 

69-28 

1560 

123 

22 

84-4 

1       89-5 

86-6 

255-5* 

68*79 

155-4 

57 

23 

23-8 

88-1 

87-2 

256-4 

68-97 

156*2 

26 

24 

25-4 

87-4 

86-1 

244  0 

68-35 

156-0 

50 

25 

24-0 

1       82-5 

84-2 

247-5 

68-24 

154-2 

Avera 

ge 

24-4 

;      85-2 

„. 

252-9 

68-93 

154-8 

These  tables  represent  the  comparative  physical  proficiency  of  the 
three  intellectual  classes,  A,  B,  C  ;  at  each  age,  and  on  a  general  average. 
The  "  squeeze  "  is  the  mean  of  the  two  hands  estimated  separately.  It 
will  be  seen  that  the  high  honour,  or  hard-reading  men,  are,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  below  the  two  other  classes  in  each  respect,  but  that  the  difference 
is  very  small,  and  in  most  cases  may  be  the  result  of  accident. 
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Tlie  Fhydcal  Condition  of  Children  seen  in  Schools,  and  the  Local 
Distribution  of  Conditions  of  Defective  Development. 

BY 

Francis  Warner,  M.D.,  F.R.C.P. 


A  joint  committee  of  the  British  Medical  Association  and  the 
Charity  Organization  Society  having  undertaken  to  draw  tip  a  report  on 
conditions  of  child  life,  to  aid  the  efforts  of  the  State  and  those  of  philan- 
thropy, I  undertook  to  examine  50,000  children*  in  schools  and  to 
prepare  statistics.  A  brief  account  of  the  children  is  here  given  ;  other 
material  is  presented  in  Section  IV.  of  this  Congress.f 

The  physical  condition  of  the  child-population  can  only  be 
determined  by  observation ;  a  general  analysis  of  the  points  observed  is 
given  in  Tables  III.,  IV. 

The  physical  signs  observed. — The  epicanthis,  a  fold  of  skin 
abnormally  developed  across  the  inner  angle  of  the  opening  of  the  eye- 
lids, giving  an  appearance  of  great  width  between  the  eyes. 

Frontals  overacting. — The  frontal  muscles  produce  horizontal 
creases  in  the  forehead,  which  may  be  deep  if  these  muscles  overact 
coarsely ;  sometimes  the  muscles  are  seen  working  under  the  skin  in 
vermicular  fashion  with  an  athetoid  movement;  in  other  cases  the 
action  is  fine,  producing  a  dull  forehead.  Such  overaction  does  not 
necessarily  erase  expression. 

Corrugation. — Knitting  the  eye-brows,  drawing  the  eye-brows 
together ;  vertical  creases  are  thus  produced.  This  may  co-exist  with 
frontals  overacting. 

Orbicularis  oculi  relaxed. — There  is  a  large  thin  muscle  encircling 
the  eye-lids,  its  tone  gives  sharpness  of  outline  to  the  lower  lid  so  that 
its  convexity  is  seen ;  its  action  is  increased  in  laughter.  When  this 
muscle  is  relaxed  there  is  fulness  or  bagginess  under  the  eyes. 

Hand-balance  nervous. — ^Here  the  wrist  is  droopeil,  the  palm 
slightly  contracted  laterally,  the  thumb  and  fingers  extended  backwards 
at  their  junction  with  the  palm. 

Hand-balance  weak. — In  this  type  of  balance  the  wrist  is  slightly 
drooped,  the  palm  contracto<l  laterally,  and  the  digits  are  slightly  flexed. 
In  examples  of  less  degree  the  thumbs  only  are  drooped. 

Lordosis. — ^When  the  hands  are  held  out  an  altered  balance  of  the 
spine  may  be  seen  with  arching  forward  in  the  luml)er  region,  while  the 
upper  part  between  the  shoulders  is  thrown  back. 

Mental  dulness. — In  this  particular,  reliance  was  placed  on  the 
teacher's  reports.     I  am  not  responsible  for  any  mental  examination. 

♦  Towards  tbe  expenses  of  this  investigation  grants  were  made  by  the  Britisli 
Medical  Association  upon  the  recommendation  of  their  Scientific  Grants  Committee. 

f  Vide  Transactions  of  the  Seventh  International  Congress  of  Hygiene  and 
Demography,  Volume  IV.,  p.  10. 
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Low  nutrition  was  entered  against  a  case  if  the  child  were  thin  or 
paJe  (delicate).  The  children  were  not  examined  medically  to  ascertain 
the  presence  of  disease,  and  no  information  was  recorded  as  to  their 
feeding. 

Table  III.  giving  analysis  of  conditions  of  defective  development.* 

Table  IV.  giving  analysis  of  abnormal  nerve-signs. 

The  standard  or  degree  of  defectiveness. — In  making  observations 
it  would  be  possible  to  take  notes  of  such  cases  only  as  appear  to  be 
practically  abnormal,  describing  the  facts  on  which  the  opinion  is 
grounded.  Inithis  inquiry,  especially  in  the  schools  seen  during  1890-91, 
I  tried  to  record  all  abnormal  conditions  seen,  whether  the  child  appeared 
to  be  abnormal  or  not.  The  distribution  of  abnormal  conditions,  as 
well  as  of  exceptional  children  in  the  schools  was  thus  determined.  It 
soon  became  apparent  that  the  conditions  of  bodily  development  vary 
much  in  different  districts ;  but  the  cases  were  not  analysed  and  arranged 
in  groups  till  the  visits  to  schools  were  completed,  so  that  I  can  assure 
you  my  mind  was  ot  prejudiced  in  making  observations.  The  date 
of  each  visit  has  been  preserved.  In  many  schools  I  was  struck  by  the 
comporative  absence  of  defects  in  the  palate,  ears,  <fec«  and  conversely 
by  the  large  number  of  other  particular  deviations  from  the  normal. 
When  I  found  this  to  be  the  case,  I  usually  reviewed  each  child  in  a 
group  to  correct  or  revise  my  observations.  The  abnormal  child 
presents  a  combination  of  defects.  A  single  abnormal  condition  of 
development,  as  an  isolated  fact,  is  not  sufficient  evidence  to  indicate 
the  child's  brain  as  probably  abnormal,  a  child  may  have  a  narrow 
palate  and  be  mentally  bright.  When  several  defects  in  development 
and  in  brain  action  co-exist  with  a  report  of  mental  dulness  from  the 
teacher,  the  child  is  probably  ^*  exceptional ",  especially  if  its  nutrition 
be  low. 

Table  V.y  giving  per-centage  of  conditions  of  defective  development 
calcukUed  upon  the  numbers  seen  in  20  districts. — For  the  purpose  of 
demonstrating  the  local  distribution  of  defects,  as  far  as  my  notes  go, 
66  schools,  containing,— boys,  18,137;  girls,  16,854;  total,  34,991, — 
are  grouped  for  20  areas ;  12  in  London  north  of  Thames,  5  south  of 
Thames,  and  3  groups  in  or  around  Croydon,  Gxdldford,  and  Wey- 
bridge.  From  this  table  it  appears  probable  that  certain  localities  tend 
to  produce  a  large  per-centage  of  certain  defects  which  are  less  common 
elsewhere.  The  poorer  districts  do  not  appear  necessarily  to  produce 
the  worst-made  children ;  thus,  for  five  National  schools  in  Kensington 
and  Chelsea,  defects  in  development  were  12*6  per  cent. ;  and  for  two 
Board  schools  in  Islington  7*4  per  cent.  The  local  circumstances  of 
the  groups  were  not  investigated,  as  not  coming  within  the  scope  of  the 
present  inquiry,  but  such  work  appears  to  be  practicable,  and  it  is 
suggested  that  exact  knowledge  as  to  the  local  distribution  of  defects 
must  precede  any  future  attempts  to  determine  their  causation,  and  the 
possible  means  of  their  removal. 

*  Tables  I.  and  II.,  which  embody  other  statistics  derived  from  this  inrestigatioD* 
will  be  found  in  Volume  IV.,  pp.  12  and  14. 
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Table  III. 


General  Statistical  Summary. 
General  Analysis  of  Cases  seen; 


'J 

1 

u. 

H 

l^ 

1 

1% 

1. 

2. 

8. 

4. 

6. 

6. 

7. 

I.-XIX. 

Poor  Law  District  and  Sepaiate 
Schoolt:- 

Total!    .      .«<®- 

MM 
W7 

^ 

888 

476 

889 
888 

286 
98 

610 
281 

206 
112 

(t. 

9JSSI 

ton 

1388 

1,277 

829 

791 

817 

X.-XXVIIL 

• 

Certified  Indottrial  SobooU :— 
(a 

Total!    .      -^*- 

1,088 
407 

IfiM 

500 
01 

829 
62 

888 

67 

41 

28 

228 
47 

6t 
20 

(.T. 

591 

891 

«» 

69 

270 

74 

XXIX.-XXXIV. 

Home!  and  Orphanage! :— 

Total.    .      i'- 

774 
1,049 

172 
186 

107 
184 

112 

lis 

14 
85 

68 
118 

i8 
27 

It. 

1328 

858 

241 

224 

49 

181 

66 

I.-XXXIV. 

Total  o»  Imstitutiohs  at(?- 

WHICH     ChILDBBH      ABB'  "' 

81248 
6,406 

'^ 

671 

1388 
667 

291 
156 

801 
441 

287 
150 

BOABDBD      -             •             -(^j 

18»640 

2366 

1395 

1390 

447 

l,t48 

446 

xxxv.-c. 

Schools:— 

Totals    .       ']^ 

18,187 
16354 

3,462 
2,402 

2313 
1.491 

"2.021 
1.406 

707 
781 

1387 
978 

531 
453 

(t. 

84301 

6364 

8,704 

8,427 

1,468 

2360 

984 

CI.-CVI. 

Other  School!.— 

Total!    .       ..^• 

fiOl 
886 

118 
153 

79 
78 

69 
-     Ill, 

82 
86 

28 
49 

18 
25 

(t. 

1387 

266 

152 

170 

68 

77 

43 

I.-CVL 

Oband  Total  ob  all  thb)  o. 
106  Schools         -          -; 
It. 

26384 
23,148 

6379 
3.607 

8,616 
2335 

3,413 
2,074 

1,030 
978 

2316 
1,463 

836 
637 

50,027 

9,186 

6351 

5,487  1     2,003 

3379 

1,473 
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Table  III.— 
Further  Analysis 


Analysis  of  Conditions  of  Defect  in  Development. 

Is 

|l 

il 

i 

I 

Other  Defect  in 
Development. 

8. 

9. 

10 

11. 

12. 

L-XDL 

Poor  Law  Schools:— 

n. 

387 

216 

257 

124 

254 

Total!  •         • 

171 

198 

81 

101 

160 

568 

849 

388 

825 

414 

XX.-XXVIIL 

Certified  Industrial  Sdiools :  - 

fB. 

160 

67 

106 

28 

122 

Totals  •         •          - 

6. 

40 

18 

8 

8 

21 

200 

85 

109 

31 

148 

XXULt-XXXnr. 

I 

Homes  and  Orphanages  :— 

rB. 

S4 

32 

41 

14 

V 

Totals  •         -         -^ 

79 

30 

0 

18 

88 

113 

63 

50 

32 

65 

I.-XXXIV. 

581 

315 

404 

166 

.     408 

TOTAX       Of        IKSXITTTIOKB       AT^ 

WHICH  Childrbitailb  Boabdbo^ 

6. 

290 

181 

93 

122 

219 

871 

496 

407 

288 

622 

xxxv.-o. 

• 

Public  Elementaij  :— 

rB. 

910 

M8 

621 

33S 

488    : 

Totals  . 

o. 

734 

332 

158 

248 

400 

.T. 

ijm 

780 

779 

586 

883 

1 

CL-CVI. 

1 

! 

Other  Schools  :- 

rB. 

87 

33 

22 

10 

32 

Totals  «          •          - 

o. 

wT. 
'B. 

a. 

9* 

13 

17 

14 

36 

61 

45 

39 

24 

48 

I.--CVI. 

1.528 

796 

1.047 

514 

903 

Gejlko  Total  of  all  thb  103^ 
Schools       .         -         -         - 1 

1,018 

525 

268 

884 

645 

_^ 

2^76 

1^1 

1.315 

888 

1.558 
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continued. 


of  Cases  seen 

U 

Analysis  of  Defective  Nerve  Signs. 

]t 

1 

1 
1 

5 

|l 

f.^ 

1^ 

\l 

1^ 

1 

IS 

1 

IS. 

14. 

15. 

16. 

17. 

18. 

19. 

20,' 

21. 

22. 

23. 

24. 

74 

250 

4« 

88 

021 

120 

i 
61 

?^ 

189 

80 

36 

144 

as 

146 

107 

4 

66 

75 

47 

55 

66 

25 

45 

71 

106 

405 

530 

42 

187 

195 

111 

148 

255 

105 

81 

215 

12 

56 

175 

28 

30 

87 

1$ 

85 

40 

26 

14 

34 

6 

21 

14 

5 

6 

^1 

8 

5 

14 

3 

4 

13 

18 

77 

180 

83 

85 

98 

21 

4a 

63 

26 

18 

47 

_ 

17 

48 

4 

12 

87 

1 

2 

47 

2 

2 

8 

1 

81 

28 

6 

10 

82 

2 

0 

41 

8 

6 

13 

1 

48 

71 

10 

22 

69 

1 

11 

88 

10 

8 

21 

• 

86 

832 

641 

70 

163 

244 

8#. 

180 

265 

107 

52 

186 

38 

198 

140 

15 

81 

118 

67 

60 

121 

36 

65 

97 

125 

630 

790 

85 

244 

362 

187 

190 

406 

143 

107 

283 

iia 

844 

650 

128 

Ml 

647 

181 

404 

427 

819 

124 

237 

128 

S54 

182 

28 

243 

829 

246 

415 

858 

214 

202 

131 

288 

608 

791 

146 

604 

876 

381 

819 

785 

633 

826 

86S 

5 

18 

22 

6 

8 

7 

1 

16 

3 

19 

8 

U 

'  11 

22 

18 

2 

19 

88 

17 

92 

25 

11 

22 

6 

16 

40 

86 

8 

27 

46 

2« 

^   « 

28 

80 

30 

17 

- 

201 

694 

1,322 

190 

622 

798 

210 

550 

71, 

4i5 

184 

434 

178 
374 

474 

204 

40 

848 

485 

810 

516 

604 

261 

279 

23* 

1,168 

1.G16 

239 

866 

1,288 

688 

1,066 

1,219 

706 

468 

6G8 
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Table  IV. 
Analysis  op  Becords  op  50,027  Chiidren  as  seen  in  Schools. 
I>efects  in  Development  in  Corelation  with  "  Abnormal  Nerve-signs," 
«« Low  Nutrition, '  and  "  Mental  Dulness,"  as  reported  by  the  Teachers. 


Abnormal 
Nerve-signs. 

Low  Nutrition. 

Mental  Dulness. 

Total  Number  pwBeDtinK  each 
Condition  respectively. 

Boys.  Girls. 

Total, 

Boys.  Girls.  Total. 

Boys.  Gir]9.TotaL 

ToUl  of  cases  presenting  defects  in 
development - 

B.JV616.    0.2286.    T.5^1. 

1.976 

1.096 

3,071 

733 

726 

1.469 

1.398 

988 

2.816 

Cranial  abnormaUtles        • 
B.i;i28.    0.1/)48.    T.8;J7«. 

860 

631 

1.881 

892 

480 

872 

634 

477 

uu 

Defects  of  palate  .    •     ,    • 
B.796.    0.6S5.    T.1S81. 

4il 

268 

70S 

178 

166 

828 

324 

282 

566 

Defects  of  external  ear      • 
B.  1.047.    O.aeS.    T.1^5. 

666 

128 

604 

196 

72 

268 

840 

106 

448 

Bplcantbis          •          *  ^  • 
B.614.    e.SS4    T.898. 

227 

160 

887 

66 

78 

188 

198 

136 

828 

B.903.    0.645.    T.  1.663. 

666 

366 

910 

189 

172 

361 

888 

263 

646 

Nerve-signs    in    Co-relation  with  "Defects   in  Development,   "Low 
Nutrition,"  and  "  Mental  Dulness,"  as  reported  by  the  Teachers. 


Total  Number  presenting  each 
Condition  respectiveTy. 

Defects  in 
Development. 

Low  Nutrition. 

Mental  Dulness. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Total. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Total. 

Boys. 

Giris.  Total. 

Total  of  cases  presenting  abnormal 

1.975 

1.096 

8,071 

636 

1 
698 

1.833 

1.370 

• 

880 

8.850 

B.201.    0.173.    T.374. 

188 

86 

824 

47 

66 

103 

99 

72 

171 

Expression  detective             • 
B.694.    0.474.    T.  1,168. 

498 

829 

822 

191 

146 

887 

369 

268 

688 

Prontals  overacting    •          • 
B.  1.382.    0.294.    T.  1.616 

688 

146 

728 

821 

64 

886 

648 

186 

684 

Corrugation        •          '  ,^    '       ' 
B.199.    O.40.    T.230. 

106 

22 

127 

46 

6 

51 

91 

21 

118 

Orbicularis  oculi  relaxed   - 
B.622.    O.S4S.    T.865. 

361 

224 

686 

112 

112 

824 

808 

158 

866 

Eye  movements  defective        -       • 
B.798.    0.466.    T.  1.283. 

600 

298 

796 

180 

160 

280 

829 

822 

651 

Head-balance  weak           - 
B.219.    O.S19.    T.638. 

161 

178 

829 

46 

100 

156 

97 

145 

848 

Hand-balsnceweak          •       •       - 
B.715.    O.604.    T.  1.819. 

376 

196 

671 

116 

107 

282 

286 

178 

464 

Hand-balance  nervous          • 
B.660.    G.616.    T.  1,066. 

263 

206 

458 

111 

158 

269 

188 

170 

899 

Finger  twitches   -             - 
B.446.    G.861.    T.706. 

202 

99 

801 

90 

96 

186 

143 

78 

821 

Lordosis-             -             • 
B.184.    0.279.    T.463. 

92 

107 

199 

36 

87 

123 

72 

85 

157 

Other  nerve  signs    • 

B.434.    0.434.    T.66S. 

278 

136 

413 

104 

68 

162 

228 

125 

353 
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Table  V. 

Public  Elementary  Schools  (XXXV.-C.).  Conditions  of  De- 
fective Development.  Per-centages  in  Cases  seen  in 
Twenty  Districts. 

This  table  represents  the  distribution  of  cases  of  **  some  defects  in 
development."  (See  column  3  in  the  centre  of  the  table.)  Next,  it 
shows  the  ratio  of  each  defect  to  the  number  seen  in  each  area.  (See 
columns  8  to  12  on  the  left  hand.)  It  shows  also  the  ratio  of  each 
defect  to  the  [cases  of  mal-development.  {See  columns  8  to  12  on  the 
right  hand.) 

It  must  be  observed  : 

(1.)  That  the  data  contained  in  this  table  are  necessarily  limited. 
The  children  examined  in  the  several  areas  were  comparatively  but  a 
small  proportion  of  the  child-population  of  each  district. 

(2.)  That  in  order  to  draw  final  conclusions  as  to  the  causation  of 
defects  and  their  distribution  in  various  localities,  a  much  larger  number 
of  children  must  be  seen. 


Table  showing  Per-centaKe  of  Development  Conditions 
respectively  upon  Number  of  Cnildi-en  seen. 

il 

Table  showing  Per-contago  of 

Development  Conditio  as 

resp<;ctively  upon  the 

Development  Cases. 

The  Letters  refer 
to  the  Groups  in  Table 

< 

111 

p. 

SI? 

ISI 

5-2 

^1 
ij 

< 

si 

4\ 

1      . 

1,1 1 

1& 

8. 

9. 

10. 

11. 

12. 

8. 

8. 

9.    '    10.       11. 

12. 

A.  Kensington, 
Chelsea, 

fB. 

o. 

6-4 
4-1 

8*6 
2-9 

6*0 
1*2 

20 

2*8 

2-4 
1-8 

15-0 
9*6 

U'5 
43*1 

2f4' 
30-2 

26-4  1 

3S-4  1  13-4 
12*8     29-3 

16-7 
19*2 

PimUco. 

5*4 

8-8 

3-3 

2*3 

2*2 

12*6 

42-7 

26*1  ;  18-8' 

17*6 

B.  Marylebone     -' 

fB. 

5*9 
4-1 

20 
2*9 

31 
Q*9 

1*1 
1*3 

2-0 
3-2 

11-6 
9-5 

50-0 
43*9 

250  .  26*9 
310  1    9-4 

100 
13-7 

17-7 
31*4 

.T. 

6*0 

2-9 

2-0 

1*2 

2*6 

10*5 

47-8 

28-0 

19-0 

11-6 

25*2 

C.  St.  Pancras 

[: 

4-2 
4-4 

4*6 
3-2 

6-5 
1*4 

3-8 
1*7 

38 

2-8 

15-7 
11*2 

26-8 
40*0 

29-2 

28-5 

341 

12-8 

243 
24-2 

24-3 
25*7 

4*3 

3-9 

3*6 

8*3 

3*4 

13-6 

31-6 

290 

26-4  '  23-8 

24*8 

D.  Strand  - 

4-7 

6-6 

1-G 
1*7 

3*3 
0*6 

06 
1*3 

0*8 
2*2 

9-7 
11*5 

4S-9 
61-6 

170 
15-4 

340  '    6*3 
57-7  1  11*6 

8-5 
19*2 

5-8 

1*7 

2*0 

0*9 

1-4 

10*5 

65*6 

160  1  190  1    9-0 

14*0 

E.  Clerkenwell     - 

.T. 

5-3 
4-2 

1-5 
1*0 

2*1 
0*9 

1-1 
1*0 

2*8 
1*9 

10-7 
8*0 

50-0 
53-4 

1*2 
12*5 

13-6 

20*0 
11*3 

16-3 

111 
12-6 

261 
23-8 

4-8 

1-2 

1*5 

1*0 

2*3 

9-8 

51*4 

11*6 

25-2 

P.  Iilington 

e. 
It. 

80 
3-8 

1*6 
0-7 

1-3 
0-6 

2*0 
0*9 

2-0 
2-6 

8*2 
60 

38*1 

58*5 

19*4 
11-3 

16-6 
9*4 

31*9 
13-2 

250 
89*6 

3-3 

1-1 

10 

1-4 

2-3 

7-4 

45-6 

160 

13-6 

19-2 

31*8 

G.  City  of  London 

(S: 

It. 

6-2 
7-4 

2-8 
2-7 

3*1 
0-5 

2*0 
0-8 

1-8 
3-3 

11*5 
12*0 

460 
02-0 

24-3 
22*6 

27*0 
4-2 

16-2 
7-0 

16*2 
281 

6-6 

2-7 

1*4 

1-2 

2-8 

11*8 

56*4 

23-1 

120 

10*2 

24*0 

H.  Whitechapel   - 

.  T 

4-2 
3-8 

1-9 
1*7 

30 
1-1 

1*1 
1-1 

2*4 
1*8 

10-2 
7-9 

40*8 
40*0 

16-8 
22*6 

29-2 
14-6 

11*6 
14-0 

24-0 
23-5 

4*0 

1*7 

2*0 

1-1 

2*1 

9*0 

44*4 

19-3 

22*6 

12-6 

28*7 

f    p.  2596. 
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Table  V.- 

'Continued. 

Table  showing  Per^sentaM  of  Development  Conditions 
respectively  upon  Number  of  Children  seen. 

§1 

Is 

11 

3._ 

13-8 
11-8 

Table  showUig  Per-oentage  of 

Development  Conditions 

respectively  upon  the 

Development  Oases. 

The  Letters  refer 

to  the  Groups  in  Tabic 

Vt 

8. 

4 

0. 

III 

10. 

M  Epioanthis. 

""Other  defect" 
to   in  develop* 
ment. 

8. 

i's  its 

9.        10. 

1 

11. 

12. 

I.  Stepney  -         A  ^' 

6*6  '    31 
4-2  ;    8-7 

3-6 
1*2 

2*3      1-3 
1-7      2-2 

400  !  130 
35-4  \  81-2 

26-« 
10*4 

170 
14*5 

9-4 

18*7 

U 

(B. 

J.  St.  George's-inO  o. 
the-East        -) 

rB. 

K.  Bethnal  Green -^^• 

4*8      3*4 

7*8      1-9 
4-8       2*7 

2-4 

5-8 
1*5 

3-8 

4-4 
I'l 

20      17 

1 

1    3-0  .    4-0 
'    1-9       6-2 

12*8 

16-8 
10-9 

38-0 

46-4 
44-4 

26*7 

11-6 
25-4 

18*7 

34-8 
14*2 

15-9 

16-9 
17-4 

13-6 

24*1 
47*6 

6-4      2-3 

1 
61       3-0 
1-2  ;    31 

2-4 

2-6 
1-2 

4-6 

3*0 
20 

14- 1 

16-0 
6*4 

45-7 

34-2 
200 

16*6 

20-4 
50*0 

27*4 

20-6 
17*6 

17-1 

17-5 
200 

82*5 

20-4 
82-5 

It. 
L.  Hackney          A  ^' 

3-3      3-0 

4*5      5'6 
90      2*6 

2*8 

3-9 
1*4 

2-0 

0*6 
10 

26 

1*8 
2-6 

10-9 

11-2 
12-1 

30*4 

40-6 
720 

28-8 

48-5 
20*0 

26-3 

351 
12*0 

18-2 

6-4 
8*0 

2S-6 

16-2 
200 

It. 

rB, 

M.  Battersea        --!**• 

61      4-3 

6-0      2-6 
6-7       10 

30 

1*8 
0-4 

0-7 

2-0 

3-8 
3-2 

11-5 

140 

8*7 

63-2 

43-6 
65-4 

371 

18-8 
11-9 

25*8 

12-3 
4-7 

6-4 

22-4 
130 

17-7 

27-5 
36-9 

It. 

N.  Camberwell,      f  J* 
Walworth.      \  ^• 

6*9      1*8 

6-6       2-5 
30  1    2-0 

11 

3-8 
1-1 

21       3*6 

1-7,    2-9^ 
1-6      2-3 

11-4 

12-4 

7*8 

51-8 

53-2 
37-2 

16-2 

20-2 
21-4 

9-9 

30-8 
13*9 

18*9 

18'8 
20*9 

81-0 

23*4 
30*2 

andStockwell^j. 

O.  Bermondsey      (?' 
and  St.            \^' 

4-4      2-7 

6*2      2-2 
3-6       1-2 

2-2 

3-7 
0-5 

1-1      2-6 

1-4       4*4 

1-6  1    1-2 

9-7 

13-5 
70 

45-5     22*2 

461     16-2 
61-8  1  18-5 

22*7 

27*9 
7-4 

11-6 

u-0 

24-0 

26*6 

33-3 

18-5 

Saviour's         (^ 

P.  Deptford,           (b, 
^(Jreenwich,     }  o. 
and  Wool-       ; 
■wch.               V^T. 

Q.  Lewisbam       -)**• 

6-1  .    1-8 

3-7  ,    2-0 
5-3  1    1-9 

2-4 

2-0 
0*9 

10  1    31 

1*4       2-4 

1*3       2-6 

10-9 

9-6 
9*3 

47-6 

89-2 
B7-0 

16*8 

20-7 
19-3 

22*6 

26*9 
10-6 

14-4     29*3 

14*6     2i-6 
14*9     27-2 

4-5  ]    20 

3-1  1    1-7 
60  1    0-5 

1-8 

31 
0-6 

1*4       2-7 

2-0       2-2 
1*5  1    10 

9-6 

10-0 
9-2 

47-6 

31*1 
67'6 

200 

17-7 
6-4 

19*2 

811 
5*4 

11*7     25-8 

20*0     22*2 
16*2  1  10-8 

It. 

,'B. 

R.  Guildford        A  ^' 

4*6 

4-0 
5*4 

1*1 

2*4 
0-3 

1-8 

0-9 
1-0 

1-7       1-6 

0-8  1    2-2 
0-6  1    2-5 

9*6 

10-4 

7*7 

47*5 

47-3 
70-8 

121 

23-6 
41 

19-5 

18*4 
12*5 

18*2     17*0 

7*9  1  21-0 
8*3  1  33*S 

It. 

I'B. 

S.  Croydon    -       A^' 

5-2 

6-0 
2*5 

1-4 

2-2 
1-2 

1-4 

6-0 
0-8 

0-7      2-3 

2*1       2-6 
1-4  1    2-2 

91 

13  6 
6-9 

66-4 
86-3  ' 

161 

16-6 
181 

16*1 

36*7 
11*3 

80  !  25-0 

15*6  '  15-5 
20*4    31-8 

It. 

(B, 

T.  Weybridge         \  o. 
District.          1 

3-9 

2-7 

3-7 

1-1 

2-0 
1-6 

3-2 
0-5 

1-8      2-1 

2-5      2-6 
2-0      1-6 

10-6 

11-6 

8-2 

86-G 

23-7 
45-3 

170     310     17-0 

17-4     27*7     22-2 
18*6  1    6*6  ,  24*0 

20*2 

ai-2 

20-0 

3*2  1    2-0 

2-0 

2*3      21 

10-1 

32-0     180  1  200  1  28-0 

21-7 

Total  num.(S  Jflisl 
berof Cases^  ^'  ^*'^* 

60 
4'3 

2-4 
1-9 

3-4 
0-9 

1-8  •    2-6 
1-4  ,    2-3 

12-2 
8-8 

41-1 
49-1 

20*2  i  28-0 
22*2  j  10*6 

16*2 
16*6 

21-8 
26*8 

■^-           Ct.  34.991 

4-6      2-2 

2-2 

1*<  1    2*5 

10-  6 

44-3 

10*5 

10*6 

15*8 

23-8 

The  child-material  in  the  school  and  the  effects  of  training. — 
Educational  boards  and  school  managers  may  be  interestckl  in  knowing 
the  kind  of  material  the  teachers  have  to  work  upon,  and  allowance 
shoidd  be  made  for  this  in  assessing  the  results  of  their  labours.     The 
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character  of  institutions  varies  much  in  this  respect.  The  need  for 
special  training  and  results  thereof  are  indicated  bj  particular  nerve- 
signs  which  are  frequent  in  some  schools  while  absent  from  others. 
The  effects  of  physical  training,  or  its  absence,  are  always  observable ; 
and  the  personal  influence  of  the  teachers  may  be  traced. 

Nervous  children, — The  "  nervous  hand-balance  "  or  "  weak  hand," 
with  finger  twitching  and  lordosis,  are  the  principal  signs  of  what  is 
called  nervousness. 

Children  dull  in  school  worky  and  pupils  irregular  in  atten- 
dance : — 

(1.)  There  is  a  class  of  children  who  on  account  of  their  physical 

condition  are  unable  to  comply  with  the  ordinary  conditions 

of  school  life ; 
(2.)  Mental  dulness  may  be  due  to  low  development,  or  it  may  be 

due  simply  to  deficiency  of  mental  faculty,  the  brain  being 

otherwise  sound  and  well  made,* 
The  attempt  has  thus  been  made,  upon  a  limited  scale,  to  take  a 
census  of  the  physical  condition  of  samples  of  the  school  population ; 
if  this  is  found  useful,  it  could  easily  be  carried  out  on  a  large  scale. 
The  State  has  undertaken  the  education  of  children  who  form  one-sixth 
part  of  the  population,  while  large  numbers  who  are  homeless  or  help- 
less have  to  be  provided  for.  Philanthropy  is  ever  eager  to  help  the 
children,  yet  the  education  of  the  weaker  members,  who  naturally  tend 
to  failure,  has  never  been  adequately  provided  for.  It  is  thought  that 
reasons  have  been  shown  for  bringing  scientific  observation  to  bear 
upon  these  questions,  which  concern  the  physical  and  mentsi  status 
of  the  nation. 


An  Examination  into  the  Condition  of  the  Teeth,  of  School  Children. 

Preliminary  Beport  of  the  Committee  appointed  by  the 

British  Dental  Association  tc  conduct  the  collective  Investigation 

as  to  the  Condition  of  the  Teeth  of  School  Children. 

J.  S.  Turner  and  W.  B.  Paterson, 
Delegates  of  the  British  Dental  Association. 


The  British  Dental  Association  is  convinced  that  if  more  attention 
were  paid  to  the  teeth  of  children  the  general  sum  of  public  health 
and  well-being  would  be  materially  increased,  inasmuch  as  the  disastrous 
effects  frequently  produced  even  in  early  adult  life  by  the  decay  and  loss 
of  teeth  may,  in  a  very  large  majority  of  cases,  be  traced  to  disease  of 
those  organs  in  childhood.  It  is,  for  example,  a  well-known  fact  that  a 
■  large  pejrcentage  of  the  young  men  declared  as  being  unfit  for  naval  and 
military  service  are  rejected  solely  on  the  ground  of  dental  disease  such 
as  might  with  ease  have  been  prevented  by  a  comparatively  small  amount 
of  proper  attention  at  an  earlier  age. 

X  2 
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The  Association  felt  that  it  was  necessary  to  show  by  means  of 
reliable  statistics  the  amount  of  dental  disease  existing  amongst  children, 
and  thereby  to  demonstrate  the  necessity  of  some  adequate  provision 
being  made  to  meet  the  evil ;  and  also  to  provide  sufficient  data  which 
would  convince  those  in  authority  that  in  giving  attention  to  these 
matters  they  would  be  acting  in  the  interests  of  the  public  at  large,  as 
well  as  in  those  of  the  children  themselves. 

The  examination  of  the  teeth  of  school  children  in  a  number  of 
schools  (mainly  reformatories,  industrial  schools,  and  the  like)  through- 
out the  country,  is  now  being  conducted  by  dental  practitioners 
approved  of  by  the  British  Dental  Association  in  order  to  obtain  statistics 
for  the  following  purposes : — 

1.  To  acquire  a  more  exact  knowledge  of  the  condition  of  children's 

teeth  at  various  ages. 

2.  To  show  by  means  of  the  facts  thus  acquired  the  disabilities 

under  which  children  frequently  suffer  in  their  growth  and 
development,  and  the  important  bearing  this  condition  has 
upon  the  future  health  of  the  individual. . 

This  important  investigation  demands  for  its  completion  a  longer 
period  of  time  than  has  yet  elapsed  since  its  initiation,  but  such  returns 
as  have  been  made  show  results  which  must  be  of  considerable  value  in 
the  discussion  on  "  the  physical  condition  of  children  at  school,"  and  of 
special  interest  which  relates  to  the  increase  or  diminution  of  any  im- 
portant disease ;  indeed  the  discussion  could  not  be  complete  without 
some  reference  to  dental  caries,  which  from  its  very  prevalence  may  be 
regarded  as  the  dominant  disease  of  childhood,  for  but  a  small  proportion 
of  dentures  are  unaffected  by  it. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  this  statistical  information  is  not  only 
of  a  reliable  nature,  but  is  derived  from  not  the  practices  of  dental 
surgeons  or  special  hospitals,  but  from  the  inspection  of  industrial  schools, 
training  ships,  and  other  scholastic  institutions,  and  may  be  taken  as- 
typical  of  the  condition  of  the  teeth  of  the  poorer  classes  both  in  England 
and  Scotland,  since  healthy  teeth  and  mouths  have  been  as  carefully- 
tabulated  as  the  unhealthy. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  state  of  affairs  revealed  by  these 
statistics  is  confined  to  the  lower  classes ;  an  examination  has  onl}'  been 
made  of  one  school  consisting  of  the  children  of  well-to-do  or  middle 
class  parents.  The  number  of  pupils  is  unfortunately  too  small  to  give 
a  thoroughly  reliable  ratio,  but  it  is  not  without  interest  that  it  holds, 
provisionally  at  least,  the  distinction  of  presenting  the  highest  percentage 
of  carious  and  defective  teeth  requiring  attention. 

It  is  also  anticipated  that  this  preliminary  report,  which  is  far  from 
exhibiting  the  full  value  of  this  statistical  information,  may  serve  the 
purpose  of  calling  attention  both  of  the  public  and  the  dental  profession 
to  a  work  which  is  of  public  utility  in  such  a  way  as  to  command  their 
active  co-operation  in  extending  the  scope  of  the  present  investigatioo, 
8o  that  finally  it  may  representative  of  the  whole  community. 

The  niunber  of  children  on  which  we  have  to  report  at  present  is 
2,333,  consisting  of  1,797  males  and  536  females,  ranging  in  age  from 
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5  to  19  years,  mostly  between  8  and  15  years,  the  average  age  being 
II  years  10  months  (males  11  years  11  months  and  females  11  years 
5  months). 

The  importance  as  well  as  the  difficulty  of  this  investigation  may 
be  grasped  from  the  single  fact  that  it  has  involved  the  systematic 
investigation  of  a  very  large  number  of  teeth.  It  will  bo  readily  under- 
stood that  an  investigation  carried  out  by  examiners  from  a  printed  code 
of  instructions  who  have  hitherto  had  no  opportunity  of  conferring  with 
the  committee  must  include  many  errors  which  must  bo  rectified  in 
future  reports.  This  explanation  is  deemed  necessary,  as  in  a  certain 
number  of  schools  the  diseases  affecting  the  temporary  teeth  have  not 
been  recorded  with  the  same  exactness  as  those  affecting  the  permanent 
teeth;  not  from  any  disregard  of  the  importance  of  these  teeth,  but 
simply  because  so  many  of  these  deciduous  teeth  would  naturally  be 
lost  at  a  not  distant  period  of  time,  it  was  supposed  that  they  did  not 
demand  immediate  treatment. 

The  total  number  of  temporary  teeth  requiring  attention,  either  in 
the  shape  of  filling  but  mostly  of  extraction,  was  1,783  (males  1,236, 
females  547),  representing  respectively  ratios  of  687,  1,021,  and  764  per 
1,000.  The  number  of  carious  teeth  which  were  savable,  and  therefore 
required  filling,  was  3,330  (males  2,623,  females  707).  The  number  of 
teeth  already  lost  was  604  (males  499,  females  105).  The  number  of  teeth 
requiring  extraction  was  2,411  (males  2,017,  females  394).  The  addition 
of  the  figures  falling  under  these  three  heads  shows  the  total  number  of 
teeth  affected  with  caries,  and  relatively  a  very  small  number  condemned 
because  of  irregularity  amounts  in  the  aggregate  to  6,345  (males  5,139, 
females  1,206),  representing  a  ratio  of  2,860,  2,250,  and  2,720  per 
1,000. 

A  careful  consideration  of  the  relations  of  the  antagonistic  teeth 
shows  that  the  smallest  fractional  part  of  the  denture  which  can  possibly 
be  entertained  in  any  discussion  as  to  the  proper  radical  treatment  of  the 
normal  dental  organisation  is  either  a  pair  of  teeth  or  a  set  of  four.  It 
is  only  where  the  irregularity  is  not  symmetrical,  or  if  symmetrical 
where  some  appliance  will  be  inserted  for  effectually  closing  the  space, 
or  where  the  age  of  the  patient  precludes  the  reasonable  anticipation  of 
any  subsequent  rectification  of  the  loss,  that  it  can  be  asserted  that 
radical  treatment  by  the  loss  of  a  single  tooth  is  applicable.  The  sub- 
sequent movement  of  the  teeth  which  results  from  loss  of  judiciously 
applied  symmetrical  extraction  is  such  that  sometimes  even  an  expert 
may  be  in  doubt  as  to  whether  say  such  teeth  as  the  first  molars  have  ever 
been  extracted. 

In  order  to  provide  for  the  beneficent  results  of  such  ti*eatment,  and 
to  produce  uniformity  of  practice  in  this,  it  is  calculated  that  an  addi- 
tional number  of  609.  teeth  might  be  sacrificed  with  advantage  to  the 
individuals. 

It  was  also  found  that  a  certain  number  of  permanent  teeth  had  not 
been  erupted,  and  judging  from  the  long  period  which  has  elapsed  from 
the  time  when    they  should    have    been    so,  it  waa    considered  very 
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improbable  that  they  should  be  erupted  at  any  subsequent  period.     Such 
absent  teeth  amounted  to  93  (males  77,  females  16). 

A  certain  number  of  cases  have  been  regarded  as  perfect  dentures, 
although  they  require  cleansing,  removal  of  tartar,  or  even  obstruction  of 
some  remnants  of  the  baby  teeth. 

In  estimating  the  total  number  of  perfect  dentures  it  was  foimd 
difficult  to  give  any  adequate  return  of  those  cases  occurring  during 
what  we  may  term  the  eruptive  period,  owing  to  the  presence  of  both 
temporary  and  permanent  teeth  in  the  same  mouth. 

The  total  number  of  completely  erupted  permanent  teeth  which  may 
be  regarded  as  perfect,  that  is  no  caries  being  present,  and  therefore 
requiring  no  fillings,  was  only  159  (males  130,  females  29).  Although 
the  returns  with  regard  to  the  eruptive  period  cannot  be  regarded  as 
absolutely  correct  for  all  the  individuals  examined,  it  is  worth  noting 
that  in  all  the  2,333  cases  only  159  dentures  were  marked  as  complete. 

Under  the  heading  of  retarded  eruption  or  undue  retention  have 
been  noted,  for  instance,  such  dear  cases  as  the  following :  child,  aged 
14,  upper  temporary  lateral  incisor  still  persisting,  both  irregular;  and 
child,  aged  12  years  and  9  months,  right  upper  permanent  lateral  incisor 
shutting  within  the  arch  off  the  lower  teeth  in  consequence  of  pressure 
by  the  still  retained  temporary  lateral  incisor.  The  total  of  such  cases, 
not  always  so  clear,  however,  as  those  just  instanced,  was  183  (males  136, 
females  47).  This  class  of  case  serves  clearly  to  explain  how  a  large 
number  of  irregularities  df  the  permanent  teeth  are  absolutely  of  a 
preventable  nature. 

The  total  number  of  irregularities  of  the  teeth  which  were  likely  to 
be  improved  by  the  process  6i  regulating  was  285  (males  62,  females  21). 
A  certain  number  of  teeth  were  found  in  excess  of  the  normal  number, 
namely,  13  (males  10,  females  3)  ;  such  teeth  are  not  only  redundant, 
but  absolutely  without  any  functional  value.  Amongst  these  children 
there  were  13  (males  8,  females  5)  cases  of  hereditary  syphilis  given, 
that  is,  with  specific  markings  of  the  teeth  described  by  Hutchinson. 

That  kind  of  faulty  structure  which  is  not  ascribable  to  any  specific 
disease,  and  commonly  known  as  honeycombed  teeth,  was  evident  in  4,  8, 
12,  or  even  16  teeth  in  74  dentures  (males  56,  females  18). 

The  returns  as  to  the  state  of  the  teeth  and  gums  have  not  been  so 
accurately  made,  but  there  is  ample  evidence  to  show  that  a  relatively 
small  number  of  cases  were  marked  as  clean,  and  many  as  fairly  clean, 
.while  a  very  considerable  portion  of  them  were  eitjier  dirty  or  foul. 

Tartar  was  noted  as  being  present  in  51  (males  .20,  females  31) 
cases  as  *'  little,''  and  108  (males  98,  females  10)  cases  as  '^  much." 

A  diseased  condition  of  .the  gums  was  noted  in  a  few  of  the  schools, 
and  amounted  to  30  (males  25,  females  5)  cases.  Abscessed  teeth  with 
chronic  discharges  from  sinuses  were  noted  in  25  (males  16,  females  9) 
cases.  Several  of  these  cases  opened  not  into  the  mouth  but  on  the 
outside  of  the  face,  which  means,  if  nothing  more,  considerable  disfigure- 
ment for  life. 
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From  the  apparent  frequency  of  injury  to  the  teeth,  mainly  in  the 
athletic  field,  it  is  curious  to  note  that  there  were  only  27  instances 
(males  24,  females  3)  noted  of  fractured  front  teeth  from  various  causes. 
The  following  rarer  abnormalities   or    accidents  were    noted  as. 
follows : — 

Hare  lip,  !• 
Cleft  palate,  2. 
Mouth  breather,  1. 
Closure  of  jaws,  1. 
Necrosis  of  bone,  1. 

Cicatrical  attachments  of  the  cheek  to  the  gum. 
Gemination,  1. 
It  is  almost  needless  to  observe  that  the  tooth  brush  was  conspicuous 
by  its  absence  in  almost  all  the  schools,  and  in  only  1  out  of  29 
where  the  children  were  boarded  and  clothed  was  the  presence  of  thifiF 
indispensable  toilet  appliance  noted.  One  already  good  and  direct 
effect  of  the  investigation  has  been  the  introduction  of  a  tooth  brush- 
into  several  of  the  schools  examined. 

In  the  light  of  the  Government  instructions  to  recruiting  officers^- 
by  which  candidates  for  the  service  are  rejected  because  of  impaired' 
biting  or  grinding  capacity,  the  following  figures  ape  not  without  interest* 
It  was  ascertained  that  the  biting  capacity  was  lost  in  only  one  case,  and 
in  three  seriously  impaired. 

With  r^ard  to  the  grinding  capacity  it  was  lost  in  21  (males  18, 
females  3)  cases  on  the  right  side  and  18  (males  17,  females  1),  while  in. 
27  (males  24,  females  3),  it  was  lost  on  both  sides  of  the  mouth. 

It  is  impossible  to  exaggerate  the  importance  of  such  a  revelation 
as  to  the  prevalence  of  dental  caries  in  dentures  so  recently  erupted.  It 
is  still  more  appalling  when  one  recognizes  that  with  time  and  incr^sed 
a^e  this  deplorable  state  of  affairs  must  inevitably  be  considerably 
worse. 

Words  are  inadequate  to  express  the  amount  of  pain  and  suffering 
which  these  figures  clearly  prove  must  have  occurred,  and  whose  effects 
in  time  must  be  reflected  upon  some  other  part  of  the  system,  causing  a 
long  list  of  other  diseases  not  usually  recognized  as  having  their  origiu 
in  so  simple  a  matter  as  the  decay  of  a  tooth. 

This  deplorable  state  of  affairs  is  bad  enough,  but  it  has  its  element 
of  consolation  from  the  fact  that  only  a  small  percentage  of  these  cases  : 
are  beyond  the  reach  of  remedial  dental  surgery,  while  the  majority 
of  them  might  easily  be  made  efficient  with   a  small   expenditure  of 
professional  time  and  skill  for  each  individual. 
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Table  showing  the  aggregate  and  relative  Kesults  of  the  Examifiation 
of  the  Teeth  of  School  Children. 


Temporarj-  Teeth: 

A.  liequiring  filling  - 

B.  Requiring  extraction    - 

Total  A.  B.    - 


PermaDent  Teeth : 

C.  Carious,  savable  - 

D.  Teeth  lost 

E.  Teeth  condemned 

F.  Ditto  for  uniformity     - 

G.  Teeth  absent 

Total  C.  D.  E. 
Total  C.  D.  E.  F.  G. 


Dentures  (complete)  requiring 

no  fillings. 
Betarded  eruption  and   undue 

retention. 
Requiring  regulating 
Crowded  (additional)    - 

Biting  capacity       {JlS^Viredl 

r  Right     . 

Grinding  capacity  <  Left 

t  Both  sides 


Teeth. 


Boys, 
1,797. 


Girls, 
536. 


Total, 
2,333. 


Ratios  per  1,000. 


Boys. 


Girls. 


179 
1,057 


1,236 


219 
328 


547 


898 
1,385 


1,783 


99  < 

588  ' 


409 
612 


687 


1,021 


2,623 
499 

2,017 
514 

77 


5,139 


5,730 


707 

3,330 

105 

604 

894 

2,411 

95 

609 

16 

93 

1 

M06 

6,345 

1,317 

7,047  j 

— 

1,471 
278 

1,121 

286 

43 


2,860 


3,189 


130 
136 

224 

62 
1 
3 
18 
17 
24 


Cases. 

29 

159 

47 

183 

61 

285 

21 

83 

3 

21 

1 

18 

3 

27 

= } 


73 

76 

159 

2 

19 
13 


1,319 

196 

735 

177 

20 


2,250 


2,457 


54 

88 

153 


TotaL 


764 


1,427 
254 

1,084 
257 

4 


2,720 


3,020 


68 
78 

118 


17 
12 


^  Table  showing  the  Average  Age  according  to  Sex,  Nationality,  and 
in  the  Aggregate. 


Boys. 

Girls. 

Total. 

English  Schools    •« 
Scotch  Schools  - 

1 
Tears.     Months. 
11               6 

-1       '-'            - 

Years. 
11 

11 

Months. 

7 

2 

Tears. 
11 

12 

Months. 
8 

8 

Total 

11 

11 

11 

5 

11 

10 
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The  Physical  Condition  of  Pauper  Children  boarded  out  under  the. 
Local  Qovemmont  Orders,  1870,  and  amended  1889. 

BY 

Miss  Fannie  Fowke. 
♦*♦-♦ • 

The  pauper  children  boarded  out  beyond  the  limits  of  their  union 
under  the  care  of  certificated  committees,  chiefly  treated  of  in  this  paper, 
must,  according  to  Local  Government  Board  requirements  (Order,  1889), 
be  drawn  from  those  children  who  are  distinguished  as  "  permanents,'* 
in  contradistinction  to  the  "  ins-and-outs."  They  must  be  over  two  years 
of  age,  and,  if  legitimate,  orphaned  of  both  parents,  either  through 
their  parents'  death,  or  by  their  permanent  mental  or  physical  illness, 
absence  from  England,  or  sentence  of  penal  servitude;  or  deserted  by 
one  parent,  the  other  being  dead  or  unable  to  discharge  parental  duties 
from  any  one  of  the  causes  just  mentioned.  If  illegitimate,  the  death, 
desertion,  permanent  absence  or  illness  of  the  mother  alone,  brings  the 
child  under  the  operation  of  the  order. 

It  is  sometimes  urged  that  these  parentless  children  are  the  pick  of 
the  pauper  class  ;  but  the  early  death  or  illness,  or  disgraceful  loss  or 
desertion  of  parents  is  not  an  argument  in  favour  of  a  strong  physical 
or  moral  constitution  in  the  child,  or  of  favourable  conditions  in  infancy, 
and  it  may  be  safely  asserted  that  these  permanents  shew,  in  the  great 
majority  of  cases,  the  outward  and  visible  signs  of  the  class  to  which 
they  belong  and  the  stock  from  which  they  spring.  They  are,  generally 
speaking,  of  somewhat  feeble  constitution,  have  often  been  very  ill- 
'nourished  in  early  childhood,  and  are  stunted  and  ill-developed  in  mind 
and  body. 

The  problem  how  best  to  improve  this  large  class  of  children  is  one 
of  national  importance.  They  are  given  in  the  return  of  1889-1890, 
as  31,958  orphans  or  parentless  only ;  this  does  not  include  a  large 
number  of  others  who  are  also  receiving  public  relief  from  various  causes. 
Three  solutions  are  offered — 

(1.)  To  place  these  children  together  in  large  schools,  under  a 
rigid  system,  with  as  good  sanitary  arrangements  as  can  be 
obtained,  and  with  the  care  and  supervision  of  a  large  and 
expensive  staff  of  officers  and  teachers. 
(2.)  To  act  in  accordance  with  those  laws  which  govern  the  healthy 
growth  of  life  in  all  sorts  of  children,  and  to  place  these 
State  children  in  foster  homes  in  country  districts,  where 
they  live  under  natural  conditions  and  have  the  advantages 
of  home  life  and  training,  and  are  allowed  the  usual  liberty 
and  given  the  usual  teaching  of  the  non-pauper  class,  with 
official  and  voluntary  supervision  and  inspection — a  system, 
very  successfully  carried  out  in  our  great  Australian  Colonies, 
long  established  in  France,  Germany,  and  other  European 
countries,  and  generally  known  as  the  boarding-out  system. 
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(3.)  Emigration.  "With  this  last  method  we  shall  not  concern 
ourselves ;  but  I  hope  to  give  a  short  stAtement  of  the 
physical  results  of  the  boarding-out  system,  and  to  make  a 
brief  comparison  between  the  health  of  the  children  placed 
in  families  and  of  those  kept  in  the  schools. 
According  to  the  last  Local  Government  Board  Report,  4,366  pauper 
children  are  under  the  boarding-out  system  in  England  and  Wales. 
They  are  scattered  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land,  and 
it  is  extremely  difficult  to  obtain  such  precise  statistics  of  their  measure- 
ments, etc.,  as  would  justify  any  statement  of  averages  of  weight,  height, 
etc.,  specially  as  this  paper  was  undertaken  at  a  short  notice.  Circulars 
were  sent  to  125  ho  n.  secretaries  of  certified  committees,  asking  them 
to  fill  in  forms  of  weight,  height,  and  to  give  death-rate,  but  I  have 
only  received  these  particulars  from  about  seventeen.  Many  of  the 
others,  however,  while  declining,  for  very  sufficient  reak)ns,  to  have 
their  children  weighed  and  measured,  have  given  strong  assurances  of 
their  physical  improvement  after  being  for  a  time  under  a  boarding- 
out  system,  and  their  statement  of  little,  or  no  serious  illness  and  no 
ophthalmia  is  unvarying.  Though  this  information  may  not  have  the 
wished-for  scientific  precision,  I  have  every  reason  to  trust  its  accuracy. 
The  lack  of  the  above-mentioned  physical  data  is,  moreover,  the  less  to 
be  regretted,  as  they  would  have  had  to  be  constantly  checked  by  reference 
to  the  length  of  time  the  committee  had  been  at  work,  whether  it  received 
or  refused  sickly  or  diseased  children,  and  many  other  modifying 
circumstances,  all  of  which  would  tend  to  alter  the  relative  value  of  the 
figures. 

From  the  scanty  returns  I  have  been  able  to  examine,  I  should 
conclude  that  the  children  are  of  the  normal  weight  and  height  of  the 
children  of  the  very  poor  of  the  non-pauper  class,  or  as  one  secretary^ 
briefly  put  it,  **  they  are  like  other  children.*'  The  general  testimony 
is  that  they  are  short,  especially  the  girls.  There  are,  however,  exceptions, 
as  I  find  from  my  returns  that  four  out  of  seventy  girls,  three  of  fourteen  , 
and  one  of  twelve,  are  five  feet  and  over.  Only  one  of  these  is  from 
a  London  Union  (Croydon),  two  are  Norfolk  girls.  These  exceptions 
beat  those  of  the  boys,  as  out  of  forty-nine  boys,  one  only  of  twelve  years 
attains  ^\q  feet ;  their  general  average,  however,  is  fairly  good,  being 
for  boys  of  ten,  about  4  feet  4,  and  at  twelve  from  4  feet  6,  to  4  feet  8. 

One  committee  had  occasion  to  weigh  some  of  its  children  three 
years  ago,  and  kindly  re-weighed  them  for  me.  I  find  that  four  girls 
gained  50  lbs.  between  them  during  that  period.  I  also  notice  that  the 
younger  children  are  generally  lighter  in  proportion  to  their  height  and 
age  than  the  older  ones. 

Certain  peculiarities  are  mentioned  as  constantly  recurring;  for 
instance,  a  curious  heavy,  shufiiing  gait,  which  may  be  the  result  of  ill- 
fitting  heavy  shoes,  but  which  disappears  after  removal  from  the  pauper 
institution.  Also,  especially  among  the  girls,  a  distension  and  hardness 
of  the  stomach,  which  causes  some  of  the  secretaries  to  speak  of  improve- 
ment in  their  shape  after  a  few  months.  The  children  are  all  supposed 
to  be  sent  out  with  a  clean  bill  of  health,  after  a  period  of  quarantine  in 
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the  probat!onaiy  wards  of  their  workhouse,  but  many  show  signs  of 
health-disturbance  in  skin  eruptions,  Ac.,*^  after  being  first  placed  in 
freah  conditions.  The  secretary  of  a  well-known  north  country  committee 
gives  an  interesting  account  of  waiting  some  months  for  the  cure  of  a 
little  girl  in  a  London  pauper  infirmary,  from  a  severe  attack  of  eczema. 
At  last  they  decided  to  wait  no  longer,  but  to  receive  the  child  as  she 
was.  She  was  a  pitiable  sight  on  arrival,  but  within  less  than  a  year  had 
so  completely  recovered  that  the  visiting  guardians  conld  hardly  be 
persuaded  she  was  the  same  child,  and  inquired  after  some  specific  treat- 
ment ;  none  had  been  used  except  extreme  care,  and,  no  doubt,  plenty  of 
fresh  air  and  milk. 

But  the  most  significant  facts  concerning  the  physical  condit;ions 
of  boarding-out  children  are  those  obtained  by  examining  the  records 
of  some  few  committees  who  have  been  at  work  for  a  long  time,  and 
using  the  tests  of  (1)  Death-rate ;  (2)  Cost  of  medical  attendance ;  (3) 
Amount  of  Ophthalmia;  (4)  Wage-earning  capability.  Their  value 
will  be  all  the  more  strongly  marked,  especially  in  cases  two  and  three, 
when  we  apply  the  same  tests  to  children  of  the  same  class  and  pedigree 
receiving  their  maintenance  and  training  in  district  schools  instead  of 
in  families. 

K.N.  Committee,  probably  the  oldest  and  largest  of  all  these  com- 
mittees, began  to  work  in  1868.  Receives  sickly  children  from  several 
London  unions,  one  being  an  East  End  one,  also  from  large  manu- 
facturing towns.  Total  number  of  children  465,  aggregate  number  of 
years  2,575.  Average  duration  of  residence  6  J  years  (this  may  be  taken 
as  the  general  average  of  the  children's  stay  under  any  committee). 
Total  number  of  deaths  from  May  8th,  1868,  to  March  31st,  1891,  eleven. 
Average  deaths  1  in  232,  or  a  little  over  4  per  10,000.  Aggregate 
medical  expenditure,  and  expenditure  for  sick-room  comforts  and  nursing 
and  surgical  appliances,  as  4  sets  of  irons  for  rickets,  spectacles,  &c., 
454^.  3*.  5d,  Average  annual  medical  expenditure  per  child,  3*.  6^^. 
Ophthalmia — several  of  the  children  on  first  reception  have  shown 
traces  of  the  disease  in  granulated  eyelids,  Ac.  One  severe  case,  rescued 
from  workhouse  infirmary,  had  been  pronounced  hopeless,  but  recovered 
after  treatment  in  the  eye  hospital.  Complete  cure  has  been  effected 
in  all  the  cases,  and  the  disease  not  been  taken  by  any  one  child  in  the 
foster  hom^.  Three  cases  of  girls  who  ,were  attacked  with  the  disease 
at  the  age  of  13  and  whose  eyelids  showed  traces  of  previous  attacks.  One 
was  a  very  severe  case,  costing  the  guardians  71,  in  extra  nourishment, 
medicines,  fee,  etc.,  but  all  these  girls  made  a  good  recovery  and  did  not 
spread  infection.  There  have,  however,  been  troubles  from  the  children's 
eyes  other  than  ophthalmia. 

Wage-earning  capability.  The  after-career  book,  with  records  from 
November  1873  to  June  1889,  of  82  boys  and  127  girls,  mentions 
only  two  boys  and  seven  girls  as  definitely  incapable  of  systained  and 
remunerative  employment,  and  these  are  extreme  cases,  being  mental 
weakness,  epilepsy,-  and  hereditary  insanity.  Among  the  wage-earners 
three  are  deaf,  and  one  is  lame.     Though  tbere^.is,  in  several  cases,  a 
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criminal  [.pedigree,  none  of  the  children  has  been  convicted  of  crime. 
It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  physical,  not  moral,  disqualifications  alone 
are  considered.  * 

C.  Committee  established  20  years,  receives  sickly  children  ;  takes 
the  children  from  a  West  End  union  from  two  years,  the  earliest  age 
at  which,  at  present,  they  can  be  placed  out.  Number  of  children 
from  June  1871  to  May  1891,  126.  Death-rate;  three  girls,  orphans, 
whose  parents  therefore  had  died  young,  and  one  boy,  a  deserted  child. 
No  records  of  medical  expenditure.  Of  49  boys,  11  have  been  sent  to 
the  training  ship  "Exmouth";  of  those  who  have  finished  their 
training,  one  is  an  A.B.  on  an  ironclad,  another  is  warrant  officer  in  the 
Royal  Navy,  and  a  third  is  just  sent  to  the  "  Impregnable,"  conclusive 
proofs  that  they  have  attained  the  standard  required  for  the  Navy ;  this 
is  a  rather  unusual  achievement  with  this  class  of  boys,  no  trace  of 
physical  defects  escaping  scrutiny.  It  arises,  probably,  from  the  fact 
that  the  boys  are  from  a  comparatively  good  neighbourhood,  that  they 
are  taken  young,  but  more  from  the  advantage  of  their  country  life,  the 
neighbourhood  being  purely  agricultural,  with  well-built  cottages  and 
good  gardens. 

Ophthalmia.  The  first  batch  of  13  children  all  more  or  less 
affected;  it,  however,  soon  disappeared  without  special  treatment  and 
without  any  of  the  other  children  being  affected,  except  in*  one  case, 
where  the  little  boys  slept  together.  They,  however,  also  recovered 
without  much  suffering  and  without  treatment.  No  trouble  from 
ophthalmia  since  (probably  because  the  children  are  now  sent  after  a 
very  much  shorter  stay  in  the  pauper  school,  or  even  without  entering 
it  at  all).  Six  cases  of  trouble  with  eyes  other  than  ophthalmia.  Wage- 
earning  capability  ;   47  doing  well  out  of  49  discharges. 

In  Scotland,  boarding-out  has  for  long  been  the  recognised  method 
of  dealing  with  the  State  children.  It  is  significant  that  from  1885  to 
1888  the  proportion  of  pauperism  to  population  was  2*4  per  cent., 
while  on  January  1st,  1888,  it  stood  for  England  and  Wales  at  3  per 
cent. 

In  Scotland,  infants  are  boarded  out,  the  children  being  placed  ont 
as  soon  as  received;  the  boarded-out  children  also  are  not  entirely  re- 
stricted to  permanentfiT  as  in  England;  a  certain  class,  corresponding  to 
some  of  our  ins-and-outs,  and  known  as  '*  separates,"  being  also  thus 
treated. 

City  Parish,  Edinburgh,  death-rate  from  -^  to  1  per  cent. ;  last  year 
two  out  of  260  children  died,  one  being  hopelessly  ill  when  received. 
Average  annual  cost  of  medical  attendance,  medicines,  <&c.,  about  2s.  6d. 
per  head,  ranging,  during  a  number  of  years,  from  1*.  5d.  up  to 
2s.  lOd.y  which  it  reached  in  consequence  of  several  severe  cases.  No 
trouble  from  ophthalmia;  occasionally  the  children  show  signs  of  it 
when  received ;  they  are  provided  with  their  special  towels,  and  in  a 
few  months  at  latest  declare  themselves  well.  No  case  of  infection 
spreading.  "Children  often  miserable  enough — little  bajgs  of  bones 
"  often,  and  we  see  afterwards  how  they  improve." 
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Barony  Parish,  Glasgow.  Average  number  of  children  boarded 
out  in  the  country,  390.  Death-rate  "  infinitesimal,"  being  on  an  average 
two  per  annum  for  last  five  years.  Average  cost  per  head  per  annum 
for  sickness,  2*.  8J.  No  trouble  from  ophthalmia.  The  returns  of  the 
City  Parish,  Glasgow,  1888,  show  that  641  children  could  be  traced 
after  discharge  out  of  624,  and  that  of  these  nine  only  proved  unsatis- 
factory. 

Twenty-fifth  Annual  Report  of  the  Boarding-out  Committee  of  the 
Cork  Union,  which  also  includes  infants  and  sickly  children  among  its 
boarded-out  children.  Deaths ;  two  out  of  251  in  1889,  and  these,  sickly 
children  when  placed  out.  The  report  speaks  strongly  of  the  contrast 
in  physique  between  the  children  boarded  out  and  the  same  class  of 
children  still  in  the  workhouse.  (The  system  was  originally  adopted  in 
Cork  on  account  of  the  fearful  infant  and  juvenile  mortality  in  the 
workhouse.)  Ophthalmia  is  specially  an  Irish  disease,  and  a  medical 
inquiry  into  the  matter,  1887,  gives  two  cases  out  of  a  hundred  among 
boarded-out  children,  at  the  same  time,  however^  giving  the  cases  in  the 
workhouse  as  74  per  cent,  in  the  boys'  and  80  per  cent,  in  the  girls' 
school,  while  in  the  infant  school  there  was  63  per  cent,  of  eye  disease. 

Fuller  statistics  are  still  needed  as  to  the  general  average  death-rate 
among  boarded-out  children,  but  all  the  evidence  at  present  received  tends 
to  prove  that  it  is  low  among  children  from  two  to  fourteen,  when  boarded 
out ;  in  country  districts  in  England,  not  higher  than  from  ^  to  1  per 
cent. ;  and  much  the  same  for  Scotland  and  Ireland,  where  infants  under 
two  are  placed  out.  The  rate  of  illness  is  also  very  low.  Ophthalmia 
nil,  except  when  the  children  have  it  when  sent  out,  when  it  does  not 
spread.  About  3  to  4  per  cent,  seem  physically  incapable  of  wage- 
earning  ;  but  this  return  is  doubtful,  as  many  of  the  committees  have  not 
kept  after-career  records,  and  the  causes  of  wage-earning  failure  are 
evidently  as  frequently  moral  as  physical. 

In  the  last  L.  G.  B.  report,  1889-90,  Dr.  Bridges  has  shown  the 
difficulty  of  obtaining  a  precise  death-rate  of  the  pauper  children  in  the 
pauper  schools.  None  of  these  schools  receive  children  under  two, 
and  some  not  under  four,  years  of  age.  Their  conditions,  too,  vary 
considerably ;  some  have  much  more  stringent  quarantine  rules  than 
others.  His  table  of  death-rates  in  the  different  metropolitan  district 
schools,  1885-89,  ranges  from  6*0 per  1,000,  up  to  120*0 (a  convalescent 
school);  the  highest  rate  in  an  ordinary  pauper  school  being  76*6. 
The  deaths  from  5  to  10  years  of  age  give  a  mortality-rate  for  the  period 
of  21  •  13  per  1,000,  or  4* 22  per  annum.  From  10  to  15,  the  death-rate 
for  the  period  is  19'  65  per  1,000,  or  3*93  per  1,000  per  annum.  These 
rates,  however,  do  not  include  the  scarlet  fever  cases  sent  to  the  Metro- 
politan Asylum's  Hospital  (two-thirds  of  the  whole)  to  the  number  of 
340.  Reckoning  the  usual  mortality  from  this  illness  at  9  or  10  per 
cent.,  this  gives  an  additional  30  to  35  more  deaths.  Nor  do  the  rates 
include  the  deaths  at  the  Idiot  school  at  Darenth. 

The  carefully  compiled  health-tables  of  all  the  metropolitan  pauper 
schools,  covering  years  from  1883  to  1889  inclusive,  give  a  rate  of 
illness  showing  that  over  10  per  cent,  of  the  children  in  the  schools  are 
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under  medical  treatment  for  different  forms  of  illness,  inclusive  of 
ophthalmia.  The  general  average  of  all  the  children  in  the  22  schools 
(including  the  Exmouth)  is  10,890.  The  return  of  medical  treatment 
for  the  first  hall  of  1883  is  1,631,  of  which  538  were  ophthalmic  cases. 
In  the  second  half  of  1885  the  general  average  of  illness  was  only  1,408 
cases,  but  the  proportion  of  ophthalmia  was  higher,  being  576,  The 
other  years  show  very  slight  variations  on  these  figures ;  they  do  not 
include  the  outbreak  of  enteric  fever  in  July  1885,  which  attacked  322 
of  the  school  inmates  at  Ashf ord,  causing  20  deaths ;  they  are  merely 
general  averages.  Considering  the  expense  and  trouble  lavished  on 
these  schools,  this  average  is  surprising,  for  the  schools  are  placed  in 
the  purest  country  air,  as  on  the  Downs  of  Surrey  or  in  the  lanes  of 
Hertfordshire ;  the  children  are  sent  in  with  a  clean  bill  of  health,  their 
food  is  sufficient  in  quantity,  and  scientific  sanitary  arrangements  are 
generally  made  to  secure  their  health.  The  wage-earning  capability  of 
the  pauper  school  children  shows  a  decided  improvement  of  late  years. 
In  two  reports  of  the  Metropolitan  Association  for  Befriending  Young 
Servants,  four  out  of  100,  in  one  report,  and  five  in  the  other,  are  given 
as  physically  unfit  for  service.  I  have  no  means  of  obtaining  reports 
of  the  boys'  after  career,  but  I  note  a  significant  sentence  in  the  Bev. 
Dr.  Clutterbuck's  report  (Inspector  of  the  Poor  Law  Schools).  "  Un- 
"  fortunately,  a  very  large  percentage  of  the  childi-en  in  Poor  Law 
"  institutions  is,  and  ever  must  be,  a  public  burden,  chiefly  through 
"  inherited  physical  infirmity." 

The  records  of  those  in  charge  of  the  pauper  children,  not  in  Poor 
Law  institutions,  will,  I  trust,  in  time  throw  some  light  on  this  deeply 
interesting  problem  of  how  far  their  sad  personal  heritage  can  be 
modified  by  early  and  complete  change  of  environment  and  influence, 
by  transplanting  them  from  the  degrading  surroundings  of  squalid 
poverty  and  vicious  and  criminal  associations,  to  wholesome  natural 
family  life,  with  its  stimulating  example  of  daily  work  and  daily  duty. 
So  far  as  it  is  as  yet  possible  to  judge,  it  would  seem  that  the  stern 
doctrine  of  scientific  Calvinism  is  not  verified  with  many  of  these 
children,  provided  only  that  the  bad  traditions  can  be  broken  while  the 
growing  mind  is  still  sensitive  and  the  growing  body  able  to  acquire  a 
strong  development.  But  the  work  is  not  easy,  and  requires  great 
patience,  judgment,  and  experience.  Many  of  the  secretaries  of  certified 
committees  state  that  they  find  the  ages  of  13 — 14  specially  critical,  the 
old  mischief  caused  by  inherited  disease,  or  early  deprivation,  then  again 
often  asserting  itself,  so  that  renewed  care  and  watchfulness  are  neces- 
sary;. All  evidence,  not  limited  to  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  but  Colonial  and  European  also,  is  in  favour  of  the 
children  being  placed  out  as  young  as  possible ;  and,  on  this  point,  an 
amendment  in  the  last  boarding-out  Order  is  still  to  be  wished,  as  there 
is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  children  would  gain  in  physique  if  not 
kept  in  the  workhouse  nursery  at  all. 
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DISOUSSION. 

ICr.  O.  Cnnningliam,  M.A.  (Cambridge)  said  that  ia  100  infants 
from  two  to  five  years  of  age,  only  abont  25  per  cent,  of  the  dentares 
were  found  free  from  caries,  and  in  one  school  of  186  infanta  near 
Leeds  only  three  mouths  had  no  carious  teeth.  As  to  the  influence 
of  sex  in  the  prevalence  of  caries,  there  seems  to  be  no  great  difference 
in  the  liability  except  in  a  few  detailed  points,  which  will  receive  ftiture 
investigation.  The  incidence  of  caries  as  it  affects  the  right  and  the 
left  side  of  the  mouth  is  practically  symmetrical,  while  there  is  a  great 
difference  in  the  way  in  which  it  affects  the  individual  teeth  i6  the 
upper  and  the  lower  jaw.  He  endeavoured  to  express  in  a  diagram 
some  of  the  most  important  features  of  the  tables,  such  as  the  rate  and 
number  of  the  molars  erupted  and  compared  with  the  incisors.  These 
teeth  are  practically  exposed  to  the  same  extrinsic  coodition  which  cause 
caries  for  nearly  the  same  period.  Within  a  year  of  eruption  of  the 
upper  1st  molar,  16  are  decayed  out  of  the  55  teeth  erupted ;  within  a 
second  year,  45  out  of  the  93,  and  within  the  third  year,  i.e.,  at  8*6  years, 
over  56  of  97  teeth  erupted.  The  lower  molar  erupts  shortly  before  the 
upper,  but  much  at  the  same  rate  ;  but  the  caries  is  more  rapid  and  more 
serious,  being  respectively  20,  55,  and  70  teeth  out  of  the  less  than  the 
100  erupted.  The  central  incisors  were  not  affected  by  caries  at  all. 
This  proves  that  the  caries  is  due  to  intrinsic  rather  than  to  extrinsic 
causes,  since  the  extrinsic  conditions  are  same.  The  intrinsic  causes 
are  difference  in  shape  of  tooth  and  in  quality  or  defects,  such  as  enamel 
fissures.  These  defects  can  be  remedied  at  this  important  period  with 
the  minimal  cost  and  the  maximal  effect.  The  individual  tooth  is  worth 
little  without  an  antagonising  tooth,  and  the  denture  is  the  unit  to 
be  preserved  in  its  integrity.  The  preservation  of  the  first  molars  is 
essential,  and  the  time  of  intervention  is  evident. 

The  dental  professor  would  hail  with  satisfaction  such  an  inquiry  as 
that  of  Mr.  Wilberforce  Smith  as  to  the  early  failure  of  pairs  of  grinding 
teeth  and  give  it  their  best  consideration.  He  demurred  to  the  suggestion 
that  dentists  had  not  done  their  duty  in  calling  public  attention  to  the 
matter ;  the  British  Dental  Association  had  spent  money  and  distributed 
literature,  but  they  were  tired  of  meeting  general  and  medical  indifference. 

He  concluded  by  pointing  out  that  the  origin  of  the  British  Dental 
Association  inquiry  took  place  some  years  ago  in  the  papers  of  Mr.  W. 
H.  Fisher,  of  Dundee,  whose  name  was  necessarily  and  for  all  time 
identified  with  the  movemenii. 

Br,  Fletcher  Beaoh  (Dartford)  said  that  Dr.  Warner's  examination 
of  50,000  children  was  very  important,  but  a  much  greater  number  require 
to  be  examined.  It  seemed 'strange  that  the  children  of  good  districts,  such 
as  Kensington  and  Chelsea,  should  present  more  defects  than  the  low-class 
districts  in  the  East  End  of  London.  If  more  children  were  examined,  we 
should  find  out  what  are  the  causes  of  this,  and  whether  there  is  any  fallacy 
which  should  be  made  out.  He  was  glad  to  find  that  the  London  Board 
School  had  made  arrangements  for  teaching  the  feeble-minded,  and  he 
hoped  that  this  example  might  be  followed  throughout  the  country.  There 
was  a  precedent  for  this,  for  in  Norway  and  Germany  special  schools  havo 
been  established,  and  for  some  years  have  been  in  operation,  and  it  is  found 
that  half  the  number  of  children  are  sufficiently  improved  to  be  able  ta 
earn  their  own  living.  If  this  result  is  gained  also  in  England,  the  State 
may  be  congratulated.    It  is  found  that  many  feeble-minded  children  as 
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thej  arrive  at  matarity  lead  immoral  or  criminal  lives,  and  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  by  educating  them  when  young,  criminality  and  immorality 
may  be  lesBened. 

BEr.  J.  Feake  Bichards  (Hanwell  Asylum)  said  that  the  dis- 
proportion in  the  number  of  abnormal  children  recorded  in  Dr.  Warner's 
table  may  be  due  to  the  fact  that  those  schools  where  the  larger  percentages 
occur  are  those  where  there  are  a  much  smaller  number  of  children, 
hence  a  more  thorough  examination  could  be  made  and  more  physical  and 
mental  defects  detected.  An  examination  ought  to  be  made  more 
thoroughly  on  the  admission  of  children  into  schools  of  every  description. 
With  regard  to  the  paper  of  Miss  Fowke  on  the  benefits  as  to  health,  etc., 
in  those  pauper  children  who  are  boarded  out,  it  is  extremely  doubtful 
whether  the  children  thus  cared  for  are  in  better  physical  condition  than 
the  children  in  the  present  industrial  schools.  The  schools  of  that  class 
which  it  had  been*  his  good  fortune  to  visit  had  shown  him  that  the 
greater  proportion  of  the  children  are  in  good  physical  condition  and 
would  compare  favourably  with  those  that  are  boarded  out. 

ISx.  Ernest  Haort  said  that,  without  criticising  or  amplifying  the 
details  of  the  valuable  inquiry  described  by  Dr.  Warner,  he  wished  to 
emphasize  its  value  and  importance.  The  physical  basis  of  educational 
classification  was  not  always  adequately  recognised.  Backward,  ill- 
developed  and  feeble  children  were  not  only  sufi*erers  from  the  inadequacy 
of  the  school  training  when  not  specially  devised  for  their  behoof,  but 
were  a  source  of  irritation  and  difficulty  in  the  school  to  their  class-mates 
of  average  capacity.  The  Charity  Organisation  Society  had  done  an 
excellent  work  in  carrying  forward  the  inquiry.  The  British  Medical 
Association,  with  which  he  was  personally  concerned,  had  willingly  sup- 
ported the  inquiry  by  its  funds  and  by  its  committee  of  workers,  and  the 
speaker  hoped  that  this  Congress  would  do  all  in  its  power  to  endorse  and 
to  further  this  work,  which  still  needs  much  support  and  the  expenditure 
of  large  and  voluntarily  contributed  funds. 
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Special  Resolutions. 

The  following  Besohution  was  proposed  by  Mr.  Ernest  Sart, 
seconded  by  BEr.  Chraham  Balfonr,  and  carried  unanimously  : 

"  That  an  investigation  which  has  been  made  in  regard  to  the 
conditions  of  bodily  development  and  brain  action  in  some  50,000 
children  indicates  new  and  grave  problems  respecting  the  provisi<Hi 
necessary  for  the  care  and  training  of  those  who  are  more  or  less 
defective  in  make,  and  also  respecting  the  causation,  in  certain 
districts,  of  mal-developments  which  are  much  associated  with  defect 
of  the  brain ;  and  that  an  extended  scientific  inquiry  is  desirable 
for  the  further  elucidation  of  the  subject.*' 

It  was  also  unanimously  B^olved,  on  the  motion  of  Br.  Paul 
Bronsse  (Paris),  seconded  by  Mr.  AdolpHe  Smith  (London),  that 
the  following  questions  be  inscribed  upon  the  Agenda  for  the  next 
Congress : 

''  The  duration  of  the  day's  work  in  relation  to  the  health  of  the 
worker,  and  its  consequences  on  public  health." 
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Dr.  Georg  von  Mayr  (Mnnioh)  proposed,  and  Professor  F.  von 
Jnrascliek  seconded  the  following  Besolution,  which  was  carried : — 

"  This  Division  of  Demography  recommends  the  collection  of 
the  following  ^statistical  facts  and  the  development  of  the  same — 
A.  In  those  countries  in  which  an  official  insurance  of  the  working- 
classes  exists:  I.  As  regards  Sick  Insurance,  (1)  The  insured 
should  he  classified  as  to  sex,  age,  conjugal  condition,  and  occu- 
pation. (2)  The  actual  occupation  of  the  insured  ;  his  position  in 
such  occupation ;  the  length  of  time  he  has  been  engaged  in  it ;  and 
also  his  previous  occupation  (if  any)  should  be  noted  (3)  The 
duration  of  his  insurance  should  be  ascertained.  (4)  With 
reference  to  diseases  that  terminate  fatally,  the  duration  of  such 
illnes<jes  should  be  noted,  together  with  the  time  of  their  appearance 
and  the  cause  of  death.  II.  As  regards  Insurance  against 
Accidents.  The  same  data  will  be  required  as  in  the  foregoing 
class ;  and,  in  addition,  a  record  should  be  made  of  the  nature, 
gravity,  and  consequences  of  the  accident,  the  time  of  its  occurrence, 
and  the  industrial  arrangements  obtaining  when  it  occurred. 
III.  Statistics  should  be  given  of  the  wages  paid  to  each  workman 
and  of  his  hours  of  labour.  IV.  Such  statistics  should  be  kept 
for  each  branch  oL  industry,  and  should  be  made  up  every  half  year. 
V.  The  statistics  referred  to  should  be  prepared  in  a  central  office 
or  labour  bureau,  after  consulting  the  employer  and  the  workman  as 
to  the  correctness  of  the  same:  B.  In  those  countries  in  which  no 
official  insurance  of  the  working-classes  prevails,  the  same  data  as 
above  should  be  furnished. 
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